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\llegation and Proof of Leyalty in Certain Cases. 


EXTEN SION OF REMARKS 


CHARLES C. BOWMAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. 


Ix rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


We dnesday, December 11, 1912 


On 1 il (BH. R. 16314) te amend section 162 of the act to codify, 
se, and amend the laws relating to the judiciar approved 
M: *, 1911 
Mr. BOWMAN said: 


SPEAKER ANL GENTLEMEN oF THE Hovset or REPRESENTA- 
: * Knowledge is power.” The people of this country are 
to learn. It is our duty as legislators to supply them 
th the means of education. The public-schoo] system of the 
United States is admittedly the best yet devised for educating 
the young in the ordinary branches of knowledge. In some sec- 
tions of the country education furnished by the State begins 
with the kindergarten for the tender child and continues not 
only through the usual grades of learning to the high school 
nd college, but extends to home economies, cooking, sewing, 
forth, agriculture, mining, mechanics—indeed, to nearly 
‘quite all of the arts and avocations. 

Kach State, county, and school district is doing more or less 
toward educating the people. Congress should awaken to its 


Mr. 


Cious 


and so 


duty in this regard. I shall support and vote for the bill 
nder consideration, H. R. 22871, known as the agricultural 


<tension bill, for it is a move in the right direction. 

Section 1 states as its object the “ diffusion among the people 
of the United States of useful and practical information on sub- 
ects relating to agriculture and home economies and to en- 
ourage the application of the same.” 

Section 2 (see p. 12782, ConGreSSIONAL Recorp) stateS further 
the purpose of the act, which, it will be noted, is for the educa- 
ou of those who are not resident ac colleges. This is an effort to 

extend the blessings of education in the direction of agriculture 
ind home economies to these who for various reasons have not 
had the opportunity to secure as much higher education in these 
directions as they desire. I am sure this measure will meet the 
approval of Congress, the President, and all those who are 
interested in the subject of practical education. If its provi- 
‘ions are properly carried out it will give the country better 
educated farmers and housekeepers, as was truly stated in the 
‘(jebate upon the bill by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] : “Pennsylvania is a very exceptional State in many 
respects.” Its farmers are equal to any in this broad land; its 
housekeepers can not be excelled. This measure, if enacted into 
AW, will be taken advantage of by them for their advancement 
in knowledge, 
Part of my youth was spent upon a farm, and I am greatly 
uaterested in the farmer and his family, knowing their Ligh 
haracter and how dependent the country is upon their exer- 
on It is my belief that as many of the sons and daughters 
: the farmers in my district are sent away from the farm to 
School or college as in any part of the land. Many of them 
are college graduates; but it is impossible for all to secure 
these advant 
will give prac 
and the 
to it. 


tical instruction and demonstration at the farm 
home, thus taking the college to those who can not go 
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it the district which I have 






House—the great county of Luzerne—has not « farmers 
i but it has over 65.000 mine workers. be les a dustrial 
population engaged in various avocaticus. |! ‘ i 
terested in the welfare of that community d owll the 
| necessity of providing industries to replace the coal mining as 
the mines become exhausted, have established im int l 
cries, which, for the most part, are very prosperous, due to 
abundant capital, cheap fuel, excellent water, a ivigol ig 
climate, and intelligent people. This process of readjustment 
in labor conditions which has thus been so successfully started 
vill be continved for a considerable number of years As the 
mines are gradually exhausted the mine workers w I 
engaged in other pursuits. Some of them have become farmers 
and good ones. Others will follow that avocation, while s 
will be attracted to the trades and industries. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to S« ‘ Ni 
3, presented by the distinguished Senator from Ve ! 
Pacer. Its purpose, as stated in the bill is: 

To provide for cooperation with the States in if it 
tion in agriculture, the trades and industries, and hom ) ri t 
secondary schools; in preparing teachers for these on | 
in State colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts in Stat | 
schools, and in other training schools for teach¢ suy ted and ¢ 
trolled by the public: in maintaining extension departments « St 
colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts; in maintain ! s 
of State experiment stations; and to ite mor I x 
Its expenditure 

I am greatly interested in this bill, believing t 
features which, if enacted into law, will provide for the 1 
and industrial workers in my district an opportunity to 
preve their condition and also furnish a like opportunity of 
advancement to workers all over the United States. 1 
brought up to believe that every man should have a trade i 
which to rely in case of necessity, and in my youth ! 
the woodworking business, not as a regular appren e, | 
was obliged to learn what I could in a hit-or-miss f way 
as a regniar employee under wages. I took every opportnnity 
to learn the working of each machine in the shop and met with 
many rebuffs in my search after knowledge, hence look with 
great approval upon any legislation which will give industrial 
training to the youth of this country in proper vocational 
schools, 

This country has many good agricultural and mechanical 
schools and colleges which have given us many good farmers 
mechanics, and capable teachers of home economies; | we 
need local schools to supplement the work of these colleges 
which will fill the country boy with love for farming life and 
stop the rush from country to city. At the same t 
should prepare boys for the trades. Some of the States have 
manual and vocational training schools. I[ think Congress 
should assist them and encourage the extension of this sort of 
education. Am glad to support this, the Lever bill, to carry 
instruction to the farm and housekeeper, but also desire to pro 
vide, as in the Page bill, vocational education for the sons 
of the laboring men—those who work in and about the mines, 
shops, railroads, and so forth. 

We have done something to conserve the resources of this 
country, its water power, forests, and mineral wealth. How 
much more valuable are our sons and daughters? The coun 
trv boys are drifting to the cities; meantime we do not know 
what to do with the city boys. Our people are our most 


ages, hence I am pleased to support this bill, which | 





valuable possession. Are we not wasting their ability as much 
or more than we are wasting our natural Voea 
tional education helps a boy or girl to learn what sort of work 
| they are adapted to. It promptly places them in genial 


resources? 


CO! 
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work. fitted to develop the best that is in them, besides fitting priation for this purpose, which will be considered immed 

ist their parents, provide a living for themselve the opening of the next session, $100,000 for the city of Pi 
them to assist thelr parents, provit c a ilving fol ms mSelves, | city having shown the largest postal receipts: and pron 
ind inerease the productive power of the country. rhe years | that Nanticoke and V’lymouth will receive like consid 
fumy life spent working in the shop, the mines, and the breaker | Next measures introduced of such character. 

have made it inuch easier for me to understand. the position of | PROVIDING CONDEMNED CANNON FOR PITTSTON 1 

thi boring man. I believe that industrial education will be | April 18, 1911. Introduced bill (TT. R. 4700) to autho 

of great advantage in making the different classes of society | tary of War to furnish two condemned cannon or morta: 

A ae » s ar ° at ; , ° Sone . “ ractdn 

it quainted with the conditions of labor and hence more | ®*@ory 2t Pittston, Pa.; signed by the President. 

. ; pen ‘ ’ Negotiations are now under way looking to the deliver, 
miymihetic and helpful to each other. ; of two 12-pounder bronze guns and forty 12-pounder pr 
" re ee Or ee to give equal oppor TO REGULATE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

tunits all as far as we can in justice do so. — re - 

. = é os al : Ju : 3 : . ial April 26, 1911. Introduced bill (TH. R: 7606) to provid 
Was enabled to assist in securing for Pennsylvania its present } corporation, conirol, and government of associations orga 


for medical 


us healthy 


ding 


inspection of school children, 
children. Pennsylvania 


pros 


This | 


is providing 


nNeip Zive 


oO nal education in some favored sections. It is my desire 
o see it general throughout the State and throughout the | 
United States. In some sections, by the means of technical 


night schools, 
to earn double wages in the course of a few years. 

No nation approaches us in inventive genius and vigor, but 
in order to hold our rank we must increase the efficiency of the 
rising generation by industrial education. In European coun- | 
tries about 50 per of the people are breadwinners: 
{9 per cent are of that class in the United States. This is | 
ause of the high cost of living. We must convert the idlers | 


mechanics have been able to increase their skill so 


cent less 


blat 


qeie’ 

inte productive workers. Many thousands of bright boys are | 
idie in our larger cities who should be acquiring a useful voea- | 
iioun, which would keep them from vicious habits and make of 
them industrious, self-respecting citizens. We should not be 


sutistied to ship abroad our raw products, but should use them 
in this country. Keep our pig iron, lumber, and so forth, at 
home and turn it into machinery, tools, and all sorts of articles 
which skilled labor can produce. 

In this connection arises the benefits of a protective tariff. | 
If it is just sufficient to protect the American manufacturer and 
the American workingman, as determined by a scientific, non- 
partisan tariff board, we shall be enabled to pay as good or 
better wages in the future than in the past and be able to pay | 
the farmer good prices for his produce. As Republicans we |; 
believe it is better to have our mines, shops, railroads, and so ; 
forth, work full time, that the American workingman ean | 
work full time at good wages, and thus be able to use the product | 
of our farms at home, rather than ship it to foreign countries, 

| 


SO 


paying the freight and then be forced to sell against the com- 
petition of the world. 

Many boys will not take a high-school course; they want to | 
go to work. Most of them would be glad to take an industrial ; 
The State should provide it, and Congress should coop- 

work, Less than 2 per cent of | 


course, 
erate to further this beneficent | 
our boys enter college—only about 7 per cent enter high schooi. 

Less than 50 per cent get into the upper grade of the grammar | 
school. Most of the boys who leave school at that time aud | 
earlier would be glad to receive industrial training. If we had |} 
district agricultvral schools, it would send back to the 
thousands of buys fitted to get the best the farm could produce. 
Likewise city boys would be trained so as to go at once into 
paying jobs in factory and workshop. The old saying, “ Sataa 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,” is as true to-day 
as when written. A busy boy is a good boy, A man with abun- 
dant work at good wages is usually a contented man. Most of 
our present industrial discontent is due to our crowding of the | 
lower branches of labor. Increase the efficiency of the people | 
by proper industrial education, and the increasing prosperity | 
which Comes with better work and wages will produce a higher | 


farms | 
| 
| 


class of civilization which should be the purpose of all legisla- | 
tion. } 

I shall favor any legislation which tends to promote education | 
in the direction indicated by the Lever and Page bills, believing | 
it would not only be for the advantage of the farmers,. mine | 
ond other workmen in my district, but also for the advantage 
of all classes throughout the whole United States. 

I herewith take the opportunity of printing a record of the 
bills introduced by me during this Congress, also a record of 
my vote upon the measures presented : 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 
PROVIDING FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


April 10, 1911. Introduced bill (H. R. 2933) to provide for the pur- 
In- 
to provide for the purchase of a site and 
erection of a public building at Nanticoke, Pa. Introduced bill (TI. R. 
2035) to provide for the purchase of a site and erection of a public 
building at Plymouth, Pa. 
Upon inquiry, learn that public buildings had been erected in many | 
towns of much less importance than Pittston, Nanticoke, and Plymouth. 
; 


chase of a site and erection of a public building at Pittston, Pa. 
troduced bill (H. R. 2934) 


lience Congressman BOWMAN early introduced bills providing for an | 
appropriation, in cach case of $100,000, for the purpose of erecting 
buildings in those towns. The committee having these bills in charge | 
hus unanimously reported in favor of including in the general appro- 


| pension to Nathaniel Mead; eligible under act May 11, 1912 


} pension to L. G 


| duced 


| building at 
|} and 29 others of Freeland, Pa., favoring establishment 
|} health department. 


| Appointed member Committee on Industrial Arts and Exp 


| commit with instructions House bill 2898 (apportionment » 


on business entering into or becoming part of interstat 


INC! OF 
R. 
hy 


PENSIONS, 


1911. Introduced bill 
John T. Reed: 


EASE 


(Il. 


signed 


PENSIONS, ET 
9080) 
the 


May 


pension 


S . 


ro 


graniing an 
President. {1 


it 


(if. R. 8081) granting an increase of pension to William | 
|} under act of May 11, 1912: granted, 
July 15, 1911. introdueed bill (H. R. 12540) granting 
pension to William Jessop; signed by the President. 
December 16, 1911. Introduced bill (H. R. 16112) grant 


to Rebecca Eldridge; refused; not eligible under the law on ; 


remarriage. 


February 19, 1912. Introduced bill (H. R. 20427) era: 
crease of pension to Evan J. Evans; signed by the Presid 
|} duced bill (U1. R. 20428) granting an increase of pension | ve [) 


Joslin. 

February 20, 1912. Introduced bill (H. R. 20507) grantin 
of pension to Thomas B. Taylor: pending. 

February 24, 1912. Introduced bill (H. R. 20754) grantin 
of pension to Peter Banks. Refused account evidence fu 
to show a disability which would warrant a pension 
per month now being paid under special act. 

February 29, 1912. Introduced bill (1. R. 21107) granti: 
to Augusta M. Robbins: pending. Introduced bill (I. R 
ing an increase of pension to Emily I. Boston: signed by the | 

March 7, 1912. Introduced bill (H. R. 21495) granting a pension 1 
Isabel Dodson; pending. Introduced bill (H. R. 21496) gran 


in ex . 


| increase of pension to Charles Morrow: eligible under act M 11.19 


March 9, 1912. Introduced bill (H. R. 21608) granting «1 
pension to Addison Miller; signed by the President 


April 17, 1912. Introduced bill (H.R. 25475) granting 
pension to Parkerson Perrigo: pending. 
May 9%, 1912. Introduced bill (IL. R. 24552) granting ar 


pension to James T. Kennedy: signed by the President 
May 10,1912. Introduced bill (A. R. 24371) granting an 

pension to Simon Werts; eligible under act May 11, 1912 
May 14, 1912. Introduced bill (H. R. 24552) granting a: 


May 15, 1912. Introduced bill (H. R, 24570) granting a: 
pension to John Richardson: eligible under act May 11, 112 

May 17, 1912, Introduced bill (H. R 24631) granting 
Joseph L. Titman, dependent son of Mary C. Titman: inelig 
lifetime of mother. (See bill H. R. 24932; introduced May “> 
ing increase of pension to Mary C. Titman.) Pending 

May 25, 1912. Introduced bill (11. R. 24806) granting ai 

Wildoner; eligible under act May 11, 112 

May 28, 1912. Introduced bill (Tl. R. 24932) granting an 
pension to Mary C. Titman; pending. 

July 1, 1912. Presented bill (HL. R. 
Lucy E. Puterbaugh; refused account 


25553) granting 
intermarriage. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

June 10. 1912. Introduced bill (H. R. 25244) 
FE. Guthrie; pending. 
RECORD OF TION. CHARLES C. 

DISTRICT PENNSYLVANIA, 

April 4, 1911. Voted for 
House. 

April 5, 1911. Voted “no” on ordering previous qu 
resolution 350 (resolution providing for consideration of 1 I 
Voted “no” on passage of House resolution 30. 

April 10, 1911. Introduced bill (H. R. 2933) to provid 
chase of a site and erection of a public building at Pittston 
bill (H. R. 2934) to provide for the purchase o! 
erection of a public building at Nanticoke, Pa. Introduce: 
2935) to provide for the purchase of a site and erectio! 
Plymouth, Pa. Presented petition of Georg 


for the 


BOWMAN, MEMBER OF CONGRES 
FIRST SESSION SIXTY-SECOND 
Hon. JAMES R. MANN for Sj 


April 11, 1911. Appointed member Conimittee on Mines : 


” 


April 13, 1911. Voted “yes” on amendment offered 
of Michigan to House joint resolution 39 (election of Senat 
*“ ves’ on passage of House joint resolution 39. Introduced i 
4700) to authorize the Secretary of War to furnish two ' 
non or mortars to the State armory at Pittston, Pa. 
April 14, 1911. Voted “ yes" om amendment offered 
to House bill 2958 (publicity of election contributions) 
on amendment by Mr. Jackson to House bill 2955 (to in 
elections). Voted “no” on motion of Mr. Rucker © 
recommit House bill 2958, with instructions to report be 
striking out section 2 (Jaekson amendment). Voted “ne 
section 2, House bill 2958 (Jackson amendment) Vote 
passage of House bill 2958. ; 
April 20, 1911. Addressed the House on Canadian rec! 
April 21, 1911. Veted “yes” on passage of House bi! 
dian reciprocity bill). aii 
April 26, 1911. Introduced bill (CH. R, 7606) to pr 
corporation, control, and government of associations orgin 
on business entering into or becoming part of interstate con 
April 27. 1911. Voted “ yes” on motion of Mr. CKv) 


ur 









provide 







May 6, 1911. Remarks before House on tariff (farm ° ‘I 

May 8, 1911. Voted “no” to lay on table appeal ye: _ ; 
the decision of the Chair. Voted “no” cn passage of To" 
(bill to place agricultural implemerts and other articies 


Introduced bill (EH. RB. 9080) granting an increase of pens!o" 
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Introduced bill (H. R. 9081) granting an increase of pension to 
Long. 

12, 1911. Paired with Mr. HENSLEY on vote on motion of Mr 

woop to adjourn over this date 

M 17. 1911. Voted “no” on previous question on House resolution 
- nvestigation of American Sugar Refining Co.). 

‘y 17. 1911. Voted “ yes”’ on amendment of Mr. Mann to H. Res 
+7 Remarks before House on Sugar Trust Investigation Committee. 
“y »§ 1911. Voted “no” on motion to recommit, with iustructions, 

1 ftes. 14 (admission of Arizona and New Mexico). ' 

” 1911. Voted “no” to adjourn over this date 
; 1911. Voted “ yes” on motion of Mr. FirzGeraLp (New York) 
ge reference of H. R. 11031 from Committee on the Post Office 
Post Roads to Committee on Appropriations. 
| 9. 1911. By unanimous consent, granted leave of absence for five 
iceount of important business. i 
in, 1911. Paired with Mr. BcuLKLEY on motion of Mr. CLarx | 
to discharge the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior 
vent from consideration of H. Res. 105 (Government Hospital 
| 19, 1911. Paired with Mr. WuHitTacrz on vote on motion to ad 
this date 
»), 1911. Voted “* yes * on motion of Mr. PAYNE to recommit, 
struction, H. R. 11019 (woolen schedule). Voted “no” on pas 
H. R. 11019. 
5 21, 1911. Voted “ yes"’ on motion of Mr. OLMSTED (Pennsy! 
to concur with Senate amendments to H. J. Res. 39 (election of 
iniv 15. 1911. Introduced bill (H. R. 12540) granting an increase of 
on to William Jessop. 

| =1. 1911. Voted “no” on motion of Mr. MANN to concur with 

ent of Senate to II. J. Res. 130 (extra month's pay). 

\ucust 3. 1911. Voted “‘ yes” on motion of Mr. PAYNE to recommit 
i. R. 12812 (cotton schedule), with instructions that the committee 

bill until Tariff Buard makes report to Congress. Voted “no” 
ssave of H. R. 12812. Remarks before the House on tariff (cotton 

\ugust 4, 1911. Voted “no” on motion to adjourn this date. Voted 

»” on rule from Committee on Rules to take up H. Res, 246 (Day 

resolution) and consider it. 

\ngust 5, 1911. Voted “ yes” on Lenroct amendment to H. Res. 246 
Voted “ ves” on motion of Mr. Martin (Colorado) to recommit HL. Res. 
©°46 to committee. Voted “no” on H. Res. 246. 
~ August 7, 1911. Voted “no” on motion to adjourn this date. (Two 

\ugust 8, 1911. Voted “ yes” on rule from Committce on Rules giv- 

District of Columbia a special day. 
‘A\ngust 9, 1911. Remarks before House on improvement Black War- 
River, Ala. 

August 11, 1911. Remarks before House on Fort Clark Military Res- 

on land. 

\ugust 12, 1911. Voted “no” to lay an appeal from the decision of 

1e Chair on table. 

\ngust 14, 1911. Voted “‘no”’ on ordering the previous question on 

nference report on H. R. 11019 (woolen schedule). Voted “no” on 

joption of conference report on H. R. 11019. 

\ugust 15, 1911. Voted “no” on motion to adjourn this date. Voted 


s” on S. Con. Res 7 
ation at Key West, Fla.). 
August 17, 1911. Voted “no” on 
question of extension of remarks 
to Committee on Printing. 
\ugust 17, 1911. Voted yes” on adoption of conference 
i. R. 2058 (an act providing for publicity of contributions) 


(Texas) 
(West 


motion of Mr. Henry 


of Mr. LITTLEPAGE Vir- 


report 


\ngust 18, 1911. Voted “no” to pass H. R. 11019 (wool bill) over 
sident’s veto. Voted “no” to pass H. R. 4415 over President's 
in act to place on the free list agricultural implements, cotton 
yging, cotton ties, leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, 
. flour, bread, timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other 

es Voted “no” on motion of Mr. UNDERWOOD to lay on table 
esolution of Mr. MANN that the Senate had, by adding provisions as 
to duties on steel, chemicai and mineral products, contravened the 
intent and purpose of that clause of the Constitution which re- 
juires that all bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House 
Representatives, and that said bill, with the said amendmenis, be 


rned to the Senate with respectful notification of this objection of 


e Ouse 
August 21, 1911. Voted “no” on passage of rule to take up and 
nsider Il. R. 12812 (eotton schedule), H. Res. 295. Voted “no” to 
gree to Senate amendments to pass H. R. 12812. Voted “no” to 
1 table appeal of Mr. MANN from decision of the Chair. 
SECOND SESSION SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS 
Di ber 6, 1911. Voted “‘no” on motion to adjourn this date. Pre- 


ed petitio 
r. G 


n of D. BE. Newell, of Kingston, and James 8S. Coll, Chester 
ge T. Dickover, Harold G. Frantz, Ralph C. Hull, Fred M. 





(invitation to foreign nations to participate in 


to | 


. F. Long, Charles B. Morgan, F. E. Parkhurst, Edw. H 
i J. B. Woodward, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in favor of Lincoln | 
ial, ete. Presented memorial Robinson Post, No. 20, G. A. R., | 
incorporation of Grand Army of the Republic. Presented 
of Lodges Nos. 87 and 153, Order B'rith Abraham; Lodge 


No. 158, Independent Order B'rith Abraham, and Lodge No. 135, Inde- 
pendent Order B'rith Sholom, urging the abrogation of the existing 
eaty with Russia, 

December 8, 1911. Presented memorials of Magnesia Covering Co., 







Poop 's Bank, Susquehanna Coal Co., the Wilkes-Barre Railroad Co., 
‘ilkes-Barre Automobile Club and others, all of Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 
ing Lincoln Memorial Road. Presented petitions of numerous 


pens of Luzerne County, Pa., urging repeal of duty on sugars. 
oe pete of Benjamin Dorrance, of Dorranceton, Pa., favor- 
ing ouse pi . 
ee 9, 1911. Remarks before the House on service pensions. 
» ember 12, 1911. Voted “yes” on H. R. 9833 (to accept and fund 
oad "bil of Gertrude M. Hubbard). Voted “yes” on Sherwood pen- 
a = (H. R. 1). Remarks before the HouSe on service pensions, 
7 oe offered to H. R. 1 (granting pensions for service). 
the vember 13, 1911, Voted “no” on H. R. 2877 (to amend section 67 of 
ahs ti ‘ approved March 3, 1911, to codify. revise, and amend the laws 
the tocmy tte Judiciary). Voted “yes” on H. J. Res. 166, providing for 
nt te nination of the treaty of 1832 between the United States and 
Voted ‘Vote om amendment to, by Mr. OLMsTep, Pennsylvania.) 
Mone a son the passage of H. J. Res. 166. Presented petitions of S. 
_ of Plymouth; White Haven Silk Co., of White Haven; B. F. 
Frank G. Dartz, T. B. Harris, F. M. Kirby & Co. J. K. 







Conner, 







XLIX——¥# 





Weiizenkorn, and the Wilkes-Barre Automobile Club, all ¢ \ 
Barre, Pa., in favor of Lincoln Memorial Road 

> December 16, 1911. Paired with Mr. Ayres on vote on mn M 
PALMER (Pennsylvania) to recommit H. R. 15920 making appro; i n 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. to the Committ: on Appre 
priations, with instructions to port back forthwith amendnet 
reducing the appropriation for mi ge to Members of t} Senate a 
i use to one-half he amount now carried in the rill vd ! 
for the payment of mileage ln liter at tl rate of 10 cen ! 
each Vv Introduced bill (HH 6112) nting per ! 
Eldridge ; 

January 8S, 1912. Presented petitions Walter S. ¢ d. tarry 
Krachenfels Lea Llunt red ¢ s Wilmot I] ‘ ley 
Wacknoras. Reuben S. CGardn John R. 1 n, G g I \l a} 
Berry Smith. William \. Ber! 4 ( iin, Elune | \\ ) lohn 
Tyray, Charl Whit John J. tlend hae Ray Deu h. Wi 1 | 
Deutsch Jack Il. Mayer, |} Temple H d, E. P. Hal I mpson 
Rowley, and Charles P. Hunt, « Penn lia, In fave ‘ National 
(;uard p vil] Presented } bla s. 1 an, \ ~ tickle 
EK. F. Roth, Isaac S. Van S« M n Au ‘ ; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. in favor Lincoin Memon Lond Vashington 
to Gettysbuar resented petitions of | BR. P Vhrend 
Agency, and the Yarn Agency, of I deltph | i f » : 
of Hous ill 14489 Presented memorial of Le iN 14 Wills 
Barre, Va., Carpentei nd Joiners of Ame n s. Dati 

January 9% 1912. Remarks | ol tt lou j ‘ 1 

January 11, 1912. Voted “no” on motion of M Ni (Ne 
to substitute the name of Mr. Mourpock (Kansas) in iM "A 
BELL (Kansas) a member Committee on Rules i i amendment 
to H. R. 14055 ito sell surface of segregated mal ame ; t is of 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations) 

January 15, 1912. Voted “no on motion t Wien 

| January 15, 1912. Presented petitions of B. W) Sing \ ad if. tf 
| Smith, of Pittston; Paul Braneh Corpl Barton. Nini Rn ent 
National Guard of Pennsylvania and Alex Richards ) Will 
Barre, Va., urging passage of National Guard pay bill | ted 

tion of Brinton Jackson, of Nanticoke, Va., urging tha 1 n 

and refined sugars be reduced Presented memorial of t] ol n 
for the investigation and control of the chestnut-ire shi 
Pennsylvania for eradication of chestnut-tree blight Y nt 

rial of the Veterans’ Association of the ¢ il Wa of Pittstor I’ 
urging passage of bill to increase pensions tv veterans of the Ciyil W 

January 18, 1912. Remarks bef Ifouse in « rection 
District of Columbia appropriation bill iM ented petitions of ' 
unions of Pittston, Pa., and Mount Union, Pa., United B Work 
ers, protesting against the age ot th sm t prh y r 
sented petitions of Ashley Council, No. 140, of Ashi Ilenderson 
Gaylord Ceuncil, Junior Order United Ams » NM 1’! 
mouth. Pa. for restriction of in gration n t 
Mountain (Pa.) Grange, Patrons of Ilusband g 
on oleomargarine. 

January 20, 1912. Voted “yes” to furt! onsid HW. R SI 
(District appropriation bill Kemal i I) 
of Columbia appropriation bil! 

January 25, 1912. Presented petition of Ant! 1. ! 
Councils, Junior Order United ean Mes 
immigration Presented men f German Roman ¢ \ 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in favor of the Eseh bill, to pr m 
white phosphorus matchs ind for other purpo 

January 24,1912. Voted “no” on amendment of Mr. ¢ ! 
to I. R. 17595 That hereaft efore the President ippoll 
district, circuit, or Supreme judge he shall make publie all ind T 
made in behalf of any applicant.’ Voted “no” on passage of Il. 1 
L7585, An act to amend, codil d revi the | lating ) 
judiciary.” Voted “ yes” on motion to recommit H. R. 17621 ¢1 
of Columbia appropriation bill) with instructior dition 
in the District of Columbia 

January 26, 1912. Presented on of Gran N 151 I 
of Husbandry, against repeal of tax on oleomargarin i d 
petition of Grange No. 308. Patrons of Husbandry ‘ ‘ } me 
ments to govern traffic in oleomargarine Presented | on of Vhila 
delphia Brigade Association for erection of statu fier Mead 
Presented petition of Post No. 97. Grand Arm ‘ j i 
opposition to incorporation of the Grand Army of the Rep E 
sented petition of State Federation of Women of Penns inia, f l 
dren's bureau. Presented petition of th National Supply ¢ f 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of 1-cent letter | tag I") nted n 
of Council No. 251, Junior Ord tn @ A can I 
restriction of immigration 

January 27, 1912. Voted “no” on motion of Mr. 1 ) ) 
vious question on motion to close debate on H. R. 1864 (met a 
ule). Voted “no” (second vote) on motion to close d te on If. R 
18642. Remarks before the House on tariff (axles) 

January 29, 1912. Voted “no” on motion of M UNDI 
previous question on H. R. 18642 (metal schedule) Voted 
motion of Mr. PAYNE to recommit with instructions H. R Sit 
Voted “no” on pasasge of H. R. 18642. Remark «fo t 
on tariff (wire rods). Presented petition of Miner-Hillard M ( 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for amendment to the corporation ex 

January 350, 1912. Voted “yes” on passage H. KR. 1618 Met 
politan police force). Voted “no on amendment M ! i 
(Illinois) to H. R. 12628 (incorporation of American N Asso 
ciation). Voted “no” on striking out the enactin i i. R 
12623. Presented (by request) petition of Wyoming Monument Cou 
cil, No. 705, Junior Order United American Mechanics, for restriction 
of immigration. Presented (by request) memorial of Salem Grange 
No. 291, Patrons of Husbandry, protesting against ‘moval o vecial 
tax on oleomargarine. 

January 31, 1912. Voted “ ye on passage of Senate bill 3024 
(bridge across Weymouth River, in Massachusetts). Remarks befor 
the House on bridge across Weymouth Back River, in Massachusett 

February 1, 1912. Presented petition of the Active Workers’ A 
tion, of Luzerne County, Pa., in favor of Senate bill 2875 

February 2, 1912. Voted “yes”? on motion to strike out of pension 
appropriation bill (17. R. 18985) the lines: “From and after July 3 
1912, no pension shall be paid to a nonresident who is not a citi 
of the United States, except for actual disabilities incurred in servi 
Voted “ yes” on passage of pension appropriation bill (H. R. 18985) 

February 3, 1912. Voted “no” on previous question on H. lke 
407, amending the rules. Voted “no” on passage of H. Res, 407 

February 5, 1912. Voted “no” on motion to adjourn this dat 

February 6, 1912. Voted “no” on amendment to H. Re OG 
“That the Committee on Expenditures in the War Departs t e 
authorized to sit during the sessions of the Hous ‘ 
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f the Woman's 





Education. 





. for passage of House bill 16663. 
Presented Christian 
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ion of Lycoming 
protesting ag: 
Presented petition of Woman's Board of 
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Introduced bill 
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sented petitions of citizens of the 
and refined sugars 
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, asking tha 


Presented 


(permanent maneuvering 


* on motion to adjourn this date. 
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(permanent man 
or 


’ on special rule to provide for 10 minutes’ 





Presented 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., indorsing House bili 
Precious Metals Corporation of New York City 
mining experiment 






ed petition of 
establishm Silverton, 
Junior Order 


praying for illiteracy test to immigration 
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Introduced 
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of Sacramento, C 
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February 27,1912. Presented petition of Pennsylvania ¢ 
Association, in favor of the Peters bill to establish Fed 
dren's Bureau. Presented petition of the National ~_ 
gress protesting against reduction of appro atic for 
and taking measures for protection frome foteot' a "| 
tion of C. Morgan’s Sons, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
| visions of the chemical schedule, , 


Hg 
fires. Pres 
against ¢ 


Presented petition of the 






























| Temperance Union, Boston, Mass » protesting against the yer, : 
anticanteen law. Presented petition of St. Peter’s Socie+ 

; Barre, Pa., in regard to measures relating to Catholic In: 
interests. Presented petition of Parrish Street Methodict 1 
Church of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for the passage of the Konvan <i 
interstate liquor bill. Presented petition of the ;* ~ : 
Veterinary Medical Association, in favor of House bill lre. 
solidate the veterinary service, United States Arm) loa 
its efficiency. — 

February 28,1912. Votéd “no” on passage of H. R i7 
post at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga.) . = 

February 29, 1912. Introduced bill (H. R 21107) vrant 
to Augusta M. Robbins. Introduced bill (WW R. 211 ; 
incre : of pension to Emily I. Boston. : <— 

March 2, 1912. Presented petition of the Met] 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for passage of Kenyon-Sh rs 
bill. Presented petition of G. G. O’Brien, of } Po 
letter postage, Presented petition ot citizens yy iP 
against enactment of House bill 16844. Pr : 
Workers’ Association of Luzerne County, Is . 
to immigration bill. ; , 

March 6, 1912. Presented petition of Kane's Ph 
ton, Pa., for 1-cent letter postage. 

March 6, 1912. Presented petitions of churches of I 
for passage of Kenyon-Sheppard interstate liquor bill. Pre 
tion of Polish National Alliance protesting agains illi 
pending immigration bill. Presented petitions of Nat Wi 
Luzerne ; H. Roy Hibbard, of Plymouth: Council No. 517. 3 
United American Mechanics, of Sugarloaf: and ohn i 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for enactment of House bill 1343 a 

March 7, 1912. Introduced bill (H. R. 21495) granting 
Isabell Dodson. Introduced bill (H. R. 21496) granting 
pension to Charles Merrow. Presented petition of J. G. B 
citizens of Freeland, Pa., for enactment of House pil 
sented petition of George G. Steinhauer, of Wilkes-Barre 
the passage of House bill 1343. Presented petition of M s. % 
of Wyoming, Pa., favoring House bill 1343. Present d peti 
John’s Primitive Methodist Church, Hazleton, Pa.. favo 
sage of the Kenyon-Sheppard: interstate-commerce liquor | 
petition of Consistory Emanuel Reformed Church, of H 
| favoring the speedy passage of the Kenyon-Sheppard ji 
merce liquor ill, Presented petition of Franklin Walp. of 
Pa., favoring House bill 1343. Presented petition of - 
State of Pennsylvania favoring the building of one itt 
Government navy yard. Presented petition of A. B. Browr 
Pa., protesting against the Dillingham immigration bi 
a of C. Bruce Freas, of Sugar Notch, Pa., fay 
vt. 

_ March 8, 1912. Voted “yes” on previous question on 1 
(private pensions bills). Presented petition of Parmelia ¢ 
tary of the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society of Wilkes-B 
opposing the Dillingham immigration bill. Presented 
Frayler, favoring a parcel pest. Presented memoria! 
Hazleton, Pa., asking that Lawrence (Mass.) strike be ir 
Presented petition of Dr. J. W. Williams, of Baltimore, Md 
continuation of appropriation to Columbia Hospital for V 
sented petition of Equal Rights Association of Ken 
woman suffrage. Presented petition of Active Worker 
of Luzerne County favoring the illiteracy test for a 
grants, 

March 9, 1912. Voted “yes” on passage of H. R. 212 
pension bills). Introduced bill (H. R. 21608) granting 
pension to Addison Miller. Presented petition of Genera 
of Women’s Clubs for a children’s bureau. Presented pet 
bers of Company K, Tenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volur 
for enactment of House bill 18502. 

March 11, 191%. Presented petition of certain citiz 
Barre, Pa., and vicinity, favoring the building of one 
United States navy yard. Presented memorial of H. A. K 
coke, Pa., f-voring Gardner bill, H. R. 1343. 

March 12, 1912. Voted “yes” on amendment to Agri 
priation bill. Voted “yes” on amendment to Agricultu 
line 11, strike out the words “one hundred and fifty” 
lieu thereof the words “one hundred and sixty-five’’). \ 
on amendment to Agriculture qporgeiatin bill (p. 47, 
out “two hundred and seventy-five thousand ” and insert 
“five hundred thousand’). Remarks before the House 
Presented petition of C. J. Marshall, State veterinarian of I’ 
for enactment of House bill 16843. 

March 13, 1912. Presented petition of citizens of the S 
sylvania for amending the copyright act of 1909, H. R 
sented petition of a Catholic society of Hazleton, Pa., 
measures relating to Catholic Indian mission interests. 

March 15, 1912. Voted “no” on previous question to | 
debate on H. R. 21213 (sugar schedule). Voted “no” on bp 
close general debate on H. R. 21213 to 10 minutes. V ted * 


motion by Mr. Paynz to recommit with instructions H. R. 21- 
“no” on passage of H. R. 21213. Presented petition 
308, Patrons of Husbandry, of Wapwallopen, Pa., in opp 1 
Lever oleomargarine bill. “Presented petition of Council! No. -* 
Order United American Mechanics, in favor of the passa 
bill 1343. Presented petitions of Harvey Eggleston, of Ed 











J. S. Thomas, of Plymouth; and Clark 8. Chapin, ot Sh “ks 
for enactment of House bill 20595, amending the co} _- 
March 18, 1912. Presented petition of P. H. Meixe! 7 \ 





Pa., protesting against enactment of House Pill 5: _t 
tion of Ww. F. Potts Son & Co., of Philadelphia, Ps. ee 
enactment of House bill 16844. Presented peeen OF, = 
ciation for Labor Legislation, for enactment of House bil. 
sented petitions of residents of the State of Fennsyivanis. 
ment of House bill 20595, amending the copyright act of 
March 19, 1912. Voted “yes” on passage “ 4 Se 
bill). Presented petition of David E. Derr, © arsons, T's 
ment of House bill 20595. amending copyricht = os 
petition of Grange No. 308, Patrons © Husbandry t 
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; overning the traffic in oleomargarine. Presented petition of | petition of citizens of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for enactment of U 
~ No. 819, Patrons of Husbandry, for a governmental system of | 22559 and Senate bill 6172. Presented petition of James B 
oxrpress. son, of the Pennsylvania State College, for enactment the | 
. oo 1912. Remarks before the House during discussion of {| cultural bill. 
<tead entries.” Presented memorial of Philadelphia Chamber of | April 29, 1912. Voted “no” on amendment of Mr. Sure 
ree, asking for a nonpartisan tariff commission. Presented memorial | tucky) to House bill 20840 (police and firemen’s pension bill 
pennsylvania Library Club and the New Jersey Library Associa- April 30, 1912. Remarks before the House on “ Good roads.’ 
nactment of House bill 19546. May 2, 1912. Voted yes” on SHACKLEFORD good roads an 
, 21, 1912. Voted “yes” to pass H. R. 21597 (omnibus pri- | to H. R. 21297 (Post Office appropriation ) Voted “ yes” I 1 
nsion bill). Presented memorials of Barney Oakley, of Dallas; | hart amendment to H. R 297 (Post Offic propriation | ’ ‘ 
4rmsby, of State College; G. M. Van Tuly, of Pittston; H. E. | ing for publication of publishers, ete. Voted “no” on motion of M 
of Pittston; and C. L. Goodwin, of Pittston, all of the State | Mappen (Illinois) to recommit H. R 1297, with instr I . 
-ylvania, favoring parcel-post legislation and extension. | sented petition of the Workmen's ¢ ircle. N Yo i 
22, 1912. Presented petition of Grange No. 813, Patrons of | the passage of the Dillingham bill (Ss 173 V1 
ndry, for a governmental system of postal express. T. Rowe, bishop of Alaska, relative to conditions of t , 
»), 1912. Presented petitions of Granges Nos. 291, 398, 567, | Presented petition of G. W. Gut ne pa o oO 
4, Patrons of Husbandry, for a governmental system of postal | to establish the United States Public H th Service (S. 561) 


‘presented petitions of citizens of the State of Pennsylvania for | May 3, 1912. Presented petition of 1 IX tone Wat Case ¢ 
tion of one battleship in a Government navy yard. Presented | Philadelphia, Pa.. : 





ainst any cha in | sent 

























































mit r 
of Lodge No. 154, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and | sented petition of the United Polish ee Y ‘ 
; villis. joint legislative representative, Brotherhood of Locomotive passage of the Dillingham bill and 
I \ ‘ He = s assag hi l and a 
« Order of Railroad Conductors, and Brotherhood of Railroad for immigrants 
n. for enactment of Senate bill 5382 and House bill 20487. | May $1912. Voted “no” on prev ‘ 
d memorial of Los Angeles (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce rela. | executive etc., ¢ ypropriati n | i (ui ‘ o2 \ 
Panama Canal tolis. Presented petition of Joseph Kaliski, of | coce of rule tt ~ oon Sai tex Sheen # ai , -" “ 
‘ Barre, Pa., for enactment of House bill 20595, amending copy- | ~ fray 7. 1912 Re aot he sah ais, Cae eee MR he 
8 f'1909. Presented petition of Erasmus Haworth, of Law- | ..20°3 fae ceemarks perore the Mouse aes uca tion bt 
. Tt 3 .° i ae . sented petition of Central Federated Union, N : \ 
Kans., for passage olf Liouse bill 6504. Presented petition of massage of Hughes 8-hour bill (1 i 0081 } 1 k 3! 
ry & Supply Co., of Liazleton, Pa., against enactment of House oun Me. 2 45. Polish National A! lance of 1") ed St , 
UCTS. 4040 “Mateneien hefore the mas o a atid | Nanticoke, Pa., protesting against the passa of the B Pre. 
} 21, 1082. Remarks before the House on Missouri, Kansas & ented petition of Pennsylvania Retail Jewelers’ As . as 
2 1912. Votes “yes” to pass H. R. 20842 (tax on white | changing the present patent law. y ie 
‘us matches). Presented memoral of J. HE. Patterson, of | , May 8, 1912. Voted “yes” on H. R. 17756 mendiment to M 
Barre, Pa., opposing House bill 21100. Presented memorial of OL Istep (Pennsylvania), relating to publi inds in Philippi i 
er Grange, No. 668, Exeter, Luzerne County, Pa., favoring Hous Presented petition of the Yarn Agency, | huilad i, Bs 
1) Presented memorial of J. E. Patterson, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., op- | PTiation for the levees on the Mississippi Rive , 
vision in House bill 21279, the Post Office appropriation bill, _ May Ss 1912. Presented petition of th Aiiied Com 
6. authorizing membership in organizations of postal employees | Political Refugee Defense League of Amet protesting 
iation of same with labor organizations outside of public service. Root amendment to the immig ion law Presented petition of t 
ted memorial of the Hazleton Motor Club, of Hazleton, Pa., op- | Wilkes-Barre ¢ hamber of Commerce, Wilkes-Barre, Pa fa 
House bill 5955, referring to Federal legislation on automobiles, | previalng | buildings appropriate for embassies, ete. Presented 
i petition of John MeCara and 24 other citizens of Alden Sta- | lutions of allied committees, Political Refuge Defen | : 1 
| favoring the building at a Government navy yard of one bat- | United Hebrew Trades of New York, against passage of Dilli 
‘ bill and other bills containing literacy test, et Presented p 
Mai 0, 1912. Presented petition of M. Friedman, superintendent | of the Central Labor Union of Wilkes-Barre and cit s of Ve 
ted States Indian School at Carlisle, Pa., in favor of Senate bill 3, | Vania, favoring passage ol House bill 22359, again 
d petition of Group No. 190, Polish National Alliance, protest watch for Government employecs 
- acninst further restriction of immigration. i May 9, 1912. Introduced bill (II. R. 24252) grant 1 
7 1. 1912. Voted “yes” on motion to recommit, with instruc- | pension to Jesse T. Kennedy. 
ns. I. R. 22195 (woolen schedule). Voted “no” on passage of II. R. May 10,1912. Voted “no” on amendment to H.R 102 leg ve, 
»9195 | ete., bill, to amend page 31, line 17, by striking out the word ( 
April 1, 1912. Presented petition of citizens of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for | Of the Burean of Manufactures and Trade Relations, $2,50 ; 
onstruction of one battleship in a Government navy yard. Presented Voted “ yes” on amendment to LH. R. 24023, legislative, ete., } 
tion of Illinois Bankers’ Association for farm demonstration work | ing for mints and assay offices, etc Voted “ yes to ! : 
chout the country. Presented petition of Camas (Mont.) Hot | 24023, legislative bill, provision that persons in the el d 
Springs Commercial Club relative to irrigation of the Flathead Indian | of the United States shall not secure the indorsements f¢ 
R n ; ment from Members of the legislative department. Voted 
\pril 2, 1912. Voted “no” on motion of Mr. FrrzceraLp (New York) | conference report on H. R. 1 (Sherwood pension bill) \ 1 
out lines 6, 7, 8 on page 4 of H. R. 22043 (aids to navigation | Motion to recommit H. R. 24016 (omnibus private pension 
i | use Nervice). Voted * yes” to pass Senate bill 252 (bill to Mr. RODDENBI ry (Ga.). with instructions providing hat pn 
ish a children’s bureau in the Department of Commerce and | of African descent shall not be domiciled in national soldier 
J , with committee amendments). Presented petition of Group No. | with whites. Introduced bill (H. R. 24371) granting an increase of 
648 of the Polish National Alliance of the United States, protesting | pension to Simon Werts. Presented petition of the National As 
igainst legislation requiring immigrants to undergo an educational | tion of Cotton Manufacturers of Boston, Mass., against bills 
: Presented petition of Local No. 1434, United Mine Workers of to the sale and purchase of cotton to be delivered on contract ¢ i 
America, for construction of one battleship in a Government navy yard. | cotton exchanges of this country. Presented petition of the | 
April 3. 1912. Presented petition of the dean of the School of Mines | Machine Co., of Waynesboro, Pa., against passage of House |} . 
| Metallurgy of the Pennsylvania State College for establishment of | to change present patent laws. 
i¢ schools in the several States of the Union. Presented petition May 11, 1912. Presented petition of W. N. Gregory & Son 
International Dry-Farming Congress relative to Weather Bureau | Coke, Pa., against change in the patent ws. Prese 1 | 
xtension work. Presented petition of I. A. Farrah, of Nanticoke, Pa., | the German-American Alliance of Philadelphia, Pa., 
f tment of House bill 20595, amending copyright act of 1909 | of the Dillingham and Burnett bills containing 1i 
| 11, 1912. Paired with Mr. Brown on vote on amendment of | Migrants. ; ; 
Mr. M4Nn to H. &. 14094 (concealed weapons in the District of Co May 13, 1912. Voted “no” on motion of Mr. Barr G 
in) ke Iiouse recede and concur in the Senat nendments to H. J. R ’ 
April 15, 1912. Voted “yes” on passage of Order 35 from Committee (election of Senators by popular vote), with an am men \ I 
Rules : * That on the second and fourth Fridays of each month during | “ yeS"" on motion of Mr, Ruckrr (Mo.) that the I e Ie ned 
present session it shall be in order for the Speaker to entertain | concur in the Senate amendments to H. J. Res. 39. Voted “ 


or more motions to suspend the rules and pass private pension | Motion of Mr. MANN that the House concur in Senate amend 
| Nos. 251 and 252 to H. R. 17681 (District of Columbi 
















\pril 16, 1912. Remarks before the House on Post Office appropria- | bill), providing for construction of Central High School Buildin 
n bill Presented petition of citizens of the State of Pennsylvania | colored M Street High School Building l’resented petition 
ng bill providing for the building of one battleship in a Govern- | Board of Game Commissioners, favoring passage of 8 te bill ¢ 
nent navy yard. Presented petition of Spanish War Veterans’ Camp of | f°" protection ol migratory birds. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for passage of House bill 17470, providing for the | May 13, 1912. Presented petition of the Daughters of Libert 
widows and minor children of Spanish War veterans. Presented peti- | Hazteton, Pa., favoring passage of the Cardner bill and Burnett 
n of members of Laurel Lodge, No. 7, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- | restriction of immigration. Presented petition of Luzerne ¢ ! 
en, of Seranton, Pa., favoring passage of House bill 20487, accident cal Society, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., favoring passag ft , 
compensation act. Presented petition of Crocker Grocery Co., of | establish the United States Public Health Service. Pre 1 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for passage of Stevens weight and measure bill, | Young Men’s Hebrew Association, Wilkes-Barre, I’a 
Ul. R. 466 E | passage of the Dillingham Dill (S. 3175) containi 






; a cers Igo. } May t whan ote oO on previous a { non I 
Basen ieee Mp on “no” on previous question on motion of Mr. | S20 from Committee on Rules. | Vot _ n on sub te of \i 
ietish eae 5), 0 adopt s vecial rule providing that certain new legis- LING (iilinots) for House bill 23635 (injunction bill). \ d' 
Voted © sue re im order on H. Kt. 21297 (Post Office appropriation bill). House bill 28635. Introduced ill (CH. R. 24532) granting an inere of 
an aa on passage of special rule providing that certain new legis- | pension to Nathaniel Mead. » nt tite ae ' , : 
n lay be in order on H. R. 21297, Post Office appropriation bill May 15, 1912. Voted “ yes *’ on amendment of Mr. OLMSTED (D¢ 


















roriain company provision). Voted “ yes" on passage of special rule | Vania) to House bill 17756 (friar lands in the Philippines) Introduced 
Pr the that certain new legislation shall be in order on Hl. R. 2197, | bill (1. R. 24570) granting an increase of pension to John Richa n 
t Office appropriation bill (Barnhart amendment). Presented petition of the National Association of Talking-Machin Ie 


April 18, 1912. Presented petition of the agricultural department, | bers, of Pittsburgh, Pa., opposing any chan; in present pa 






















ansrivania State College, for cnactment of House bill 22871. that may affect pric e maintenance. 
hee the kee Presented memorial of the Pennsylvania State Coun- May 16, 1912. Presented petition of the Wireless Association of Penn 
2» the National Civie Federation, for extending an invitation to the | sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against passage of House bill 


nena Congress of Social Insurance to meet in the city of Wash- 15357, to regulate radio communi ation. Presented petition of Amr 
"A rill or 1912 v 4 a | can Mining Congress, W ashington, D. C., favoring passage of House bi 
to investis o12 Voted “yes” on resolution from Committee on Rules | 17260, to create a bureau of mines. Presented petition of the Daugl 
Prin sted ean banking and currency conditions of the United States. | of Liberty, West Hazleton, Pa., favoring passage of House bill 22527, 
Gt see memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of San Diego County, containing literacy test for immigrants. ’resented petition of thy 
cota istrating against House bills 11372 and 20567 to prohibit Patriotic Order Sons of America, favoring passage of House bill 22527, 
‘ng of log rafts or lumber rafts through the open sea. Presented | containing literacy test for immigrants l'vesented petition of IT. M 








the t 
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T. Howells. of Jeddo. Ta. 

Philadelphia. Pa., favoring 
|} of immigration Presented papers to accompany 
of pension to David Young. Presented petition of! 

Division Noe. 65, Order of Railway Conductors, favo: 
ployers’ liability act 
July 1, 1912. Presented bill (7. R. 25533) granting 
Puterbaugh 
July 2, 1912. Remarks before the House on Army Mey 
July 8, 1912. Voted “no” on previous question on 
(from Committee on Rules) providing for consideration 
(procedure in contempt cases). 

July 9, 1912. Presented petitions of the Hebrew ve 
Spanish War and Polish societies of the State of Pennsy! 
passage of bills restricting immigration. Presented petition 
Hill, of the State of Pennsylvania, against passage of the | 
proposing change in the patent laws. Presented petition of + 
hood of Locomotive Engineers of Cleveland, Ohio, favorine 
the workmen's compensation bill. Presented petition of 
Anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg Commission, at 1 
Pa., favoring passage of Senate bill 6964. 

July 11, 1912. Voted “ yes” on passage of TI. R. 2°591 
passage | contempt cases). Voted “yes” on House resolution impes 
ivil War | Robert W. Archbald. 

July 12, 1912. Voted “no” on amendment to 11. rn 
increase of pension to Cornelia Bragg). Remarks 
Robert W. Archbald impeachment. 
July 16, 1912. Voted “no” on motion of Mr. 

out of H. R. 


and Order of Inderm 
pussage of Heuse bill 
inti pension to 
Bienni ution of 
burg. Pa.: Danghters of Lib- 
Purity Federation, favoring 
literacy test fer immigrants. 
il Jewelers’ Beard of Trade, New York, | E 
in the present patent laws that might | 
Presented petiticn of Chi Consoli- 
of San Francisco. Cal.. and Itale-American 
s of America, of Philadelphia, Pa., against 
1 re ricting immicrattior 
i n of the TDauchters « 


Hou bill 22527, 


on enth (‘or 
lar 
| ,aTri 
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ef immi- 


on previous q tion to re an 
17756 (friar lands in » Philippines). | on 
“( ‘ 1 amendment of Mr. Doremus (Michi- 
©1969 (Panama Canal toll bill). Voted “no” on 56 (cotton-future bill), page 2, 
Mr. Brot snp (Louisiana) to recommit with instructions | at the end of the line. 
"9 Intreduced (H. BR. 24806) granting an increase of | July 17, 1912. Voted 
L. G. Wildon Presented resolution of Protestant Episcopal | date. 
Washington inst use of Government funds to support July 19, 1912. Voted “no” on motion of Mr. For 
1 are in reality no longer secular, but sectarian. 8. 7027 (transportation of prize-fight pictures) to th 
1912. Paired with Mr. Curt£y on motion of of Mr. GaRpNER July 25, 1912. Remarks before the House on 
chusetts to strike out the proviso of the amendment of Mr. | waters. 
p (New York) to H. J. Res. 319 (contingent expenses, House July 30, 1912. Voted “yes” on motion of Mr. Pa\ 
sentatives). Senate amendments to H. R. 22195 (wool bill) by stri 
1912. Remarks the enacting clause and insertimg an amendment. \ 
1912. Intreduced bill (H. R. 24932) granting an increase of | motion of Mr. CRUMPACKER to concur with the Senate ; 
Mary C. Tit Presented resolution of the Erie Chamber | H. R. 22195. Voted “yes” on motion of Mr. Payne to 
of Erie, Pa., favoring passage of House bill 357, relative | ate amendment No. 12 (repealing Canadian reciprocity) 
vestigation of the business of foreign and domest ire-insurance | (excise tax bill). Voted “yes” on motion of Mr. Payn 
‘ations of the United States. Paired with Mr. B CK on vote | Senate amendment No. 13 (Tariff Board provision) to 
ion of Mr. Ropexrtrs of Massachusetts to recomm instruc- | Voted “yes”’ on motion of Mr. PayNe to concur in Sen: 
kh. 24565 (naval appropriation bill). to H. R. 21213 (sugar schedule). 
29 1912. Voted “yes” on motion of Mr. F linois) to July 51, 1912. Remarks before the House on “ dredge + 
>on H. R. 17260 (Bureau of Mines bill) August 1, 1912. Voted “yes” on motion of Mr. Cann 
1912. Voted “yes” on motion of Mr. in Senate amendment No. 2 (Tariff Board) to H. R. 25: 
question (H. Res. 475). civil appropriation bill). Veted “yes” on motion of M 
1912. Voted “no” on motion to adjourn this date. Voted | concur in Senate amendment No. 116 (appropriating $300 
’ on passage of rule contained in H. Res. ke up H. J. Res. | in Pension Bureau) to H. RB. 25069. Voted “yes” on m 
°04 (President's term, etc.). Voted “no” on M Henry of | Cannon to concur in Senate amendment No. : 
fer call House. Presented Wasil Society, | 
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of antitrust laws, including not exceeding $10,000 for sal 
sary empioyees at the seat of Government, $300,000) to H 
ution of Daughters of Liberty of Pittston and | Voted “yes” on substitute offered by Mr. Hitt to H. 
ifazleton and of the State of Pennsylvania, favoring re of | schedule). Voted “no” on passage of H. R. 25034 
bil restricting immigration. Presented resolution of State Camp, August 3, 1912. Voted “no” on motion of Mr. Unp1 
Order Sons of America, favoring passage of the Dillingham | to the conference report on H. R. 22195 (wool sched 
ill, providing literacy test for immigrants. before the House on “ Immigration legislation.” Pres 
June 5, 1912. Voted “no” on motion of Mr. FirzcrraLp of H. B. Young, of Alden Station, and of Hanover Co 
o dispose of Calendar Wednesday for calendar day of Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Sugar N 
temarks before the House on Bureau of Mines. Remarks ing passage of bills restricting immigration. 
louse on Boston (Mass.) custombhouse ¥ August 6, 1912. Voted “yes” on resolution providing f 
ine 6, 1912. Appointed member of committee (H. Res. 575) on the | of the report of the Stanley steel committee. Voted “no 
the House to attend funeral of Senator George 8S. Nixon. 642, by Mr. Henry, providing for consideration of the « 
&, 1912. Presented petitions of societies of the Polish Roman | water rights on Schofield Military Reservation, Hawai 
lic Unien of America in State of Pennsylvania, and Chamber of | connection with H. R. 25970 (deficiency appropriation | 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., against passage of bills restricting immi- August 7, 1912. Presented petition of citizens of the St 
tion. Presented resolutions of American Vigilance Association of | sylvania, favoring passage of bills restricting immigration. 
( York City and State Council of Pennsylvania, Order of Inde- August 8, 1912. Voted “no” on adoption of confer 
ndent Americans, favoring passage of bills restricting immigration. H, R. 24023 (legislative, executive, and judicial appr 
fune 10, 1912. Paired with Mr. Fornes on motion of Mr. Norris | which contained Commerce Court and seven-year tenure 
Nebraska) to concur with Senate amendment to H. R. 18642 (metal August 10, 1912. Presented petitions of Protective 
hedule) with an amendment. Paired with Mr. Fornes on vote on | Abraham, and citizens of Pennsylvania, favoring p: 
ii m of Mr. Lennoor (Wisconsin) to agree to Senate amendments to | stricting immigration. 
H. R. 18642, repealing Canadian reciprocity act. Paired with Mr. August 12, 1912. Paired with Mr. Brantiey on 
* £S on vote on motion of Mr. Lenroot (Wisconsin) to agree to Sen- | consideration made by Mr. MANN against H. R. 666 (( 
amendments to H. R,18642. Introduced bill (H. R. 25244) for relief | contested-clection case). Voted “yes” on substitute 1 
} Guthrie. resented petition of Seventh Lodge of Lithua- | qeclaring that Theron EB. Catlin was elected a Repi 
National Alliance of America, protesting against the passage of | “no” on resolution declaring that Theron E. Catlin wa 
l 527, for restriction of immigration. Presented petition of | Representative. Voted “no” on resolution decclari 
ia Chamber of Commerce, favoring the 1-cent letter rate. | Giri, was duly elected a Representative. Voted “no 
with Mr, ASHBROOK on vote on adoption of | president's veto H. R. 22195 (wool bill) 
One “mw <« -anriatior sil . ° 
18956, Army appropriation bill. @. August 13, 1912. Presented petition of citizens 
before House on sundry civil appropriation | favoring passage of bills restricting immigration. 
August 14, 1912. Voted “yes” to lay upon the table 
j a . . MaNN from the decision of the Speaker, “ That a constit 
Memphis, Tenn., protesting against passage | could not be raised on Calendar Wednesday.” Votcd 
y and workingmen’s compensation act. Pre-| WR. 18642 (iron and steel schedule) over the P 
Polish Roman Catholic 1 nion, No. 321, of Pennsyl- | Voted “no” to pass over the President’s veto H. R. 240 
against passage of House bill 22527, for restriction | executive, and judicial appropriation bill) vetoed on gr 
esented petition of Southern Shoe Retailers’ Associa- | ments to civil-service law and repeal of Comme! 
& Acasnst passage < = aor s brand | “ves” to coneur in Senate amendments to H. R. 1759 
Presented petition of Kops Bros., New York, N. Y¥., pro- | ceetion 3, compelling the President to publish indorsem 
t any change in the patent laws that would affect price appointments. Voted “no” on passage of resolution 
Presented petition of Diocese of Bethlehem, relative to | gy’ Rules. by Mr. HEyRY providing for consideration 
conditions of the natives of Alaska. Presented petition | (poct ioe’ comme sriation bill) to disagree to all Ser 
Bachman, Hazelton, Pa.; Edgar H. Kresge, Freeland, , PPror ta 


idependent 


Pr nn 
i9i2 


22527, far re 
1s Auxiliary, Se: 
sented petition of Barker & Co., 
standard 


m f th Ta 


L. Swivel, Jeddo, Pa.; Thomas J. Richards, Drifton, Pa.; 
Americans, of Pennsylvania; and Daughters of 
unsylvania, all favoring passage of House bill 22527, for 
immigration. Presented petition of American Poultry 
ylvania Branch, favoring passage of a parcel-post bill. 
Presented petition of the Workmen's Sick and Death 
of the United States of America and the Qw. Tadwigi 
197, of Pennsylvania, protesting against passage of 
striction of immigration. Presented petition of 
ttle, Wash., favoring relief of natives of 
Philadetphia, Pa., favor- 
grading in shipping of fruits, etc. Pre- 

of Liberty, of Vennsylvania; William 


cles at 
ize and 


en bloc and ask for a conference. 

August 16, 1912. Voted “no” on amendment of Mr M 
striking out the Senate substitute for section 8 of Hi. | 
inserting proposition for commission. Voted “yes on fh 
Mann to commit the Senate amendments to H. R. 1-2!) 
appropriation bill) to the Committee on Post Offices and 
with instructions to report back forthwith the recomm 
Senate amendment No. 118 (Bourne amendment) be 
amended by the substitute of Mr. Moon. : , 

August 16, 1912. Voted “yes” to pass over the | 
Senate 4862 (Corbett tunnel, Shoshone irrigation pro) 

August 17, 1912. Voted “yes” on motion of Mr. Fo 
Senate amendment No. 102 to H. R. 24565 (Navy apr 
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ne for two battleships. : aeres, hk I an 
’ ase of Mel-sented ar, adopt conference report om BB. R. ane SS ut Mr. Li " has even fo lowed to distant section 
(Navy appropriation bill) Yoted “no” on " ition to idjourn the country and to foreign lands the furniture which was 
‘Presented petition of William T. Howells, of Jeddo, Pa.. the house the time of Jefferson’s death, has purchased 
rt W. Zeislop, of Freeland, Pa., favoring passage ol eine from its owners, and has restored the furniture so purehas 
; Q, elative te flag of the United States on lighthouses 0 C | to the place it « upied 1 the mansion during he 
.S es Se. Voted “no” to pass over the President's veto H. RB. | ‘Thomas Jefferson. 
isiative, exeentive, and judicial appropriation bill), vetoed It is proposed in this re Ls 1 the x] 
2 ; 7 repeal of Com: ne ece Ci rt _ Voted * ne on metion of Mr. nthe aa onions ca ; > il I 
(Georgia) to recommit, with instructions, H. R. 17470 (a | Viotently taking this prope I l LO Lhe 
nsion wi idows and minor hildren of officers and enlisted mea | the fact that the remains of TI ; - 
in the war with Spain or ae fasurre Mn). orerve | cemetery eated within fl ] a ‘ 
2 1912, Voted “yes” on amendment of Mr. Humpuneys | SMC ery "O +) aa aa 
si) to Senate bill 7343 (dam across ¢ t River, Ala.). | the Government the mora hi 
‘on passage of Senate bill 7343 ' ,, | forcibly take posse ! thi ft 
93. 1912 Voted ‘yes’ to adopt conieren report on Il. BR. | wishes of the owner? ‘I f i ry 
) Office eee eed petitic of « itizems of . f Penn Jeffers e tl = ought to be s I 
orine passage of bills restricting immigr F _, | from that sort of usurpatio 
sion, Sixty-second Congress, adjeurned . os which to desecrate t! rr i 
a = forcibl take fron ts i ( ( «U0 
ray, about his grave Mr. | Y «lk 
Purehase of Menticello. l which the rema f Th Je on t 
———— j of the Lil ] ini le a ~ I Je 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS L poo t be right under any circumstan , 
0 ess se y exe ‘ 
: , } main’ iliis rhit s 1g ted ) or q 
~ , T y rr ~~" Iblie t! , . Pp 
HON. HENRY T. RAINE 2, [reo verpoce contemplated in tis reslution, Aten be 
OF ILLINO!I called to the fact that the ¢ netery in while $ 
In 1 Hovsrt or Representatives, | of Thomas Jefferson ned by Mr. 1 but bel 
| the ii lL the r tive I rhe Jeffe l i 
Hondeay, Dee ber 9, 1912 cecess to ul oO ] al hb l is i 
under considerat a ru n eon roperty of M I ud ft I 
e concurrent lution (S. Con =4) pr m= | Govern ought to i take s l i 
tment of a committee to inquire in wisdom and | » > in ‘ hat no m may | 
! cost of acquiring Monticello | sion of the wher of M : r 
\ RAINEY said: Jeffers 
SPEAI I yield to no one in my admira i for Thomas | The fa however. are t } t to the J 
1 my reverence for s he ‘ plished in| i ways nm ng fd 
e. If this resolution were merely for the purpese of | Even if this ¥ > niet tr ae +] ' 
line whether or not his home could be purchased by the | L private « » i aa - .« 
nent of the United States. if it provided for ascertaining | law pre iding neth a a : ' | 
nd if it provided for a report as to the advisability person se of this ] } | lye ! ! 
of ase of this character, I would gladly vote for it and | jndeed. 1 rn th t] he St \ 
] e persuaded, under those circumstances, even to volte | suffice; enable those ed hi . 
le. This resolution, however, is not a resolution | ceeyre a d to it in proj 11 ai . ie 
: haracter. I am against the resolution, and I am Op-| farm now owned by Mr. Levy is . ‘d f 
i to this rule. I it possible hat S than 100 s af e 
tion which will come before this House if this rule} Ppomas Jefferson Democratic Ce ss is ne ' 
ed provides for the selection of committee to be com- | resolution providh for an inanuirv o the wisd 
Members of the Senate to act in cooperation with | quiring Mo: Ho in opp ion to the wis] ef the owns 
mmittee to be pointed by the Speaker of the | the prone: (‘au there be any question as to t 
s liepresentatives— | dom of 2 proce ¢ of that character EH; we f 
to the wisdom and ascertain the cost of acquiring Monti- | ten the te f the founder of the Democr: I 
of Thomas Jeffc: 1, as the property of the Uniied | yusly e L pr sition so antne taf f } 1 
f tl ruthor of ft Declar: ‘ I il 
» | lution we are asked by the Committee on Rules to le } irs of his ife upon th 
der, under the circumstances surrounding this matter, | 3 e tiv tl} the ! 
ts to am inquiry into the wisdom of exercising the right n? 
eminent domain in a matter of this kind if it is legally pos- in adopted 1 ( 1 fi 
to do so. The owner of Monticello is a Member of this | id vy from the Pub reas { 
He is here on this floor to-day. He has repeatedly stated | nt 1 ten to tr ity t 1 I do I \ ; 
Monticello is not for sale at any price. He has made that | keep this property in proper ndition, how much 
to me; he has made it to others; he has made to | that will cost the Government of the United St ‘| 
e who are asking for this legislation. He is a man of ample | acquiring of a property of this kind means the co ‘ 
‘ans, and these of us who know him best knew that Monti- } nent of etaket It means the appointment « ‘ 
) is not for sale. | of three or five membet Tt ma railroad ex] 
s the private property of Jerrerson M. Levy. of New York. | haps salaries to the commissione? The drain upe 
He lives there a considerable part of the time. When he came | ury perh: would n | sO gre if th 
‘o the possession of this property it was a wreck. Former | stopped hore. 
ers had permitted it to fall into a state of decay. Out of | At the present time the National G rine ‘ 
iis private funds he expended $100,000 for the purpose of restor- home of no President of the United Stat It «le f ! 
ig id he maintains it now at a personal expense to him| own or control Mount Vernon. It de S 1 own { 
‘ from ten to twenty thousand dollars every year. The prop-| Hermitage, the residence of Andrew Jackson. It f 
'y 1s hot produetive. It consists of a mountain in Virginia, | or control the home of Abraham Lincoln. It do own ¢ 
"From daylight which stands the old home of Thomas Jefferson. | control the home of U. S. Grant. If we enter upon legislation 
‘rom daylight until dark every day in the year this beautiful | of this character and establish this kind of a precedent, is it 
operty is now open for the inspection of all whe care to visit | also proper for the United States Government to own Mou 
No admission is charged at the gate. This can not be said | Vernon, the Hermitage, the home of Abraham Lineoln, the home 
Mount Vernon, the home of George Washington. An admis | of U. S. Grant? And if we own one of the homes of Abraham 
sion fee is charged by the association owning that property to | Lincoln, why not own them all? There were several. 
every person who comes within its gates. The same thing is true of Gen. Grant. This would mean com- 
sont ieello has been the property of the family of Jerrerson | inissious for all of them and caretakers, and if we zo this far 
“ MEVY for 75 or 80 years. The present owner has added to | with the enterprise, why not acquire the homes of other ex 
wan oe all of the land owned by Thomas Jefferson and | Presidents, of all of them, not only one of the homes in which 
7 1 lormed a part of the original estate, and Thomas Jeffer- | they may have lived, but all the homes in which each of the 


u's home and the lands which surround it, consisting of over 
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has been restored to its origi 
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In the literature which has been so widely circulated in the | 


expensive campaign made by the promoters of this legislation, 
there frequently contained the words have been 
uttered by Jefferson before his death, “ Take care of me when 
[am dead.” Does any Member of this body 
an act such as is contemplated in this resolution would have 
been pleasing to Thomas Jefferson during his lifetime, contrary, 
as it is, to all the things he stood for? Do any of you really 
believe this is the way to take care of him after his death? 

On the simple tembstone erected at his grave to his memory 
there is an inscription which overlooks the fact that he was a 
Member of Congress; that he was appointed minister to France; 
that he outlined a constitution for Virginia; that he was gov- 
ernor of Virginia: that he was Secretary of State; that he was 
President of the United States; that he compiled a manual of 
parliamentary law; that he was active for the good of his 
country along many lines. sut the inscription on his modest 
tombstone simply recites that he was author of the Declaration 
of Independence, of the statute of Virginia for religious free- 
dom, and father of the University of Virginia. 
inscription was prepared by him before his death, and in obedi- 
ence to his wishes it was placed upon his tomb. 

A man who was great enough in the hour of death to over- 
look all the great achievements to which I have called attention, 
any one of which would have made any one man great, and to 
insist upon this simple epitaph was too great to have even 
contemplated or countenanced in all the years of his long life 
an act of usurpation similar to that contemplated in this reso- 
lution. I revere his memory. I worship at the shrine he built 
for himself in the hearts of the American people; therefore I 
oppose this resolution and expect to vote against this rule, 
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In rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, December 18, 1912, 


3175) to regulate the immigration of alicns to and the 
residence of aliens in the United States. 

Mr. DYBR said: 

Mr. Spraker: I believe as thoroughly in a high citizenship 
for our country as it is possible to obtain. I recognize, with the 
other members of this committee, that the only way to obtain 
the best possibie and most intelligent citizenship is to give due 
consideration to the character, habits, training, and so forth, 
of the aliens who come to our shores for the purpose of making 
their homes in this country. I therefore want to be counted 
as one of the Members of this Congress who will do everything 
in his power to assist in making more patriotic and more intel- 


On the bidd (CS. 


our Navy, | 


ve here frequently an | 
ldings bill | 


seriously think | 


And this simple | 


| ligent the citizenship of our Nation. The immigrant 
coming to our country to-day in the course of a fey 
| apply for citizenship, and with it the right and power | 
pate in the selection of those who have to do with t}. 
of the laws of our country. I have given deep t) 9 
careful investigation to the immigration question. I 
ited Ellis Island a number of times for the purpose of 
the of immigrants who come to this count | 
| watched these immigrants in my own district, whe: 
| cated men and women from practically every na 
world. I have seen them in the workshop, on the s 
in their homes. I have seen with what eagerness th 
father has watched his children acquiring an FE 
tion and how in many instances these children hay 
instructed their father and mother in the sany 
| Many of the immigrants in this country, since the | 
the history of this country, were unable to read or 
they arrived here. In no single instance have I « 
| or known of a case where ignorance to read or wri 
ing had caused the immigrant to be an 
man or a bad woman. 
Thousands of the children of 
public schools in my city. I know something of 
they make. This provision that aliens shall be 
| they shall not land on arriving in this country is | 
| unwise, and should not be enacted into law. These 
| poor, and, in many cases ignorant, foreigners are 
come to this country, because they recognize it to } 
of the free. The industries of this country are apxir 
| the services of these immigrants in our mills and f: 
in building electric and steam railroads, as well 
other enterprises and industries. The statistics do no 
immigration to this country has heretofore, in any 
manner, interfered with the wage paid to America 
Frederick J. Haskin, in an article on “ Coming 
writes as follows: 


class 


undesit 


immigrants are a 


| sut although the immigrant constitutes the great An 

| he is also a great American asset. In the iron and 

and his children contribute seven-tenths of the labor. In t 
ing and mvat-packing industry they give three-fourths 
quired. They do 70 per cent of the work in the bitumin: 
and nearly three-fifths of that of the glass factories. 
the labor in woolen and worsted manufacturing is cont 
im*nigrant and his children, and they produce nearly four 
silk goods, nearly nine-tenths of the cotton goods, and nu 
twentieths of the men’s and women’s clothing of th 
make more than half of America’s shoes and nearly fo 
furniture. Half of the labor in making our collars, cufl 
contributed by them, and five-sixths of the work in the | 
They make half of our gloves, refine nearly nine-tenths 
nearly nineteen-twentieths of our sugar. Also they m 
half of our tobacco and cigars. 

What is wanted in the immigrant is a sound bods 
mind, and an honest look out of the eye, the ability 
ness to work. If that test is applied to those who » 
sion to this country honestly and fairly there need | 
| Instead of trying to shut out honest and hard-wo1 
| grants because they can not read we should encoura: 
| to come to this country, and the Government should 

this class of people to find suitable locations afte 

landed here. Not only have the great cities, the mi! 
| railroads of this country benefited by this class of 

but some sections of the South and West have also ¢! 
fited thereby in bringing this class of people to the «¢ 
sections. There are some splendid organizations lo. 
worthy immigrants to find suitable and proper pl:ces 
The Government should take up this matter itself; 
these people should be influenced to go to the farms 
in agricultural pursuits. Millions of acres of good 
country to-day are being neglected by lack of proper « 

Many of our American farmers are unable to get the_ 

sible results out of the soil. Put some of these hard 
immigrants on some of this land and you will find « 
production of supplies needed to lessen the high cost 
would double and treble within a comparative!) 
There is no doubt but what of the millions of immisi 
have come to this country many of thein were unt 
worthy; but the test of whether they can read or lic 
test that is worth while. That test will probab!) not 
a single unfit immigrant, as it is well known that the ' 
the foreign criminals who seek this country can read ©! 
of them write. The organizations that are advocatiis 
cage of this bill are mistaken in believing that the lit 

rv . are ) 

will keep out unworthy immigrants. They have not s 
necessary consideration to the subject, and know ho 
'they speak. Many good men and women have advo 
| passage of this bill, with a misunderstanding of |(~ 
‘The bill with this literacy test ought not to pass; © - 
| become a law; and though this Congress should pass |! 
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our great President will do as President Cleveland did in 

.97—yveto such an un-American and unwise piece of legislation. 
rhe Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society is doing 
Jewish immigrants a great and splendid service, a service 

this Government ought to render to all immigrants that are 
(ted to land here and who are in need of such advice and 
e as is rendered by this organization. An evidence 

( e progress made by the Jewish immigrants and of the vast 

| t that they are to this country is found in an article in the 

jewish immigration bulletin of recent date published by the 
ew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society, The article is 

3 follows: 

In 1832 there were in New York City perhaps a dozen manufacturers 
were making ready-to-wear clothes for women. ‘To-day there are 
than 2,000 firms, employing about 80,000 men and women to 
out the designing and making of clothes. The Federal census 

has just been issued places New York first among the great 
ufacturing centers of the world and gives as the leading industry 
city and State the manufacture of women’s clothes, with a pro- 
n in 1909 of $272,518,000 worth. And it is recognized not only 
first industry in point of production, but the model industry in 

The most remarkable thing is that 75 per cent of its de 

pment has taken place within the last 15 years. 
rhe 2,000 employing firms, almost without exception, and the great 
-vhelming majority of the 80,000 employees in this leading indus- 

y in New York City and State are Jews. The great bulk of both em- 
rs and employees are from eastern Europe—the kind of immi- 

srants that the restrictionists call undesirable—and we have here the 

npartial testimony of the Census Bureau that these immigrants have 
tically created a new industry and made it the foremost industry 

in this city and State and one of the first in the country. More im- 

portant than this, however, is the testimony of a great merchant that 

this great development, often sneered at and held up to contumely as 

a“ sweatshop industry,” is the model industry of the State. Due largely 

to the intelligence and perseverance of Mr. Louis Marshall, there was 

wrought out a few years ago a basis of arrangement between employers 
and workmen whereby this happy result became possible, and the con- 
iation board, the board of sanitary control, and the preferential 
inion shop then established bid fair to point the way for the settlement 
the differences between capital and labor in all industries. Thus 
ve the immigrants made a most important contribution to eco- 
development of the country. 


the State. 
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Authorities and Decisions on the Power of the Federal 
Government te Construct or to Aid in the Construction 
of Rural Highways. 


SPEECH 


WILLIAM. P. 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tue Howse or 


HON. SORLAND, 


REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monday, January 13, 1913, 


On the bill (H. R. 27148) making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to construct or to aid in the construction of wagon roads 
isa part of the larger question of the power to engage in internal 
unprovements of any form. The internal improvements meant 
ire various forms of facilities for transportation. Transporta- 
tion by water is conducted by means of rivers, harbors, and 
‘canals, and transportation by land, under the existing state of 
scientific knowledge, is confined to wagon roads and railroads. 

The foundation of the power of the Federal Government in 
reation to all of these agencies is the same. Prior to the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution the States were accus- 
tomed to levy tonnage duties under the authority of each 
Colony separately. The general purpose of these duties was 
the maintenance, repair, and improvement of the harbors and 
tidewater rivers. All of the Colonies which formed the 13 
original States were seaboard communities, and the principal 
means of communication was by water. Upon the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution the States virtually surrendered their 
right to levy tonnage duties and it was assumed, in obedience 
to the general sentiment of that time, that the Federal Govern- 
ment would discharge the duties of the States in maintaining 
the harbor facilities for interstate and foreign commerce. 

W hen the territory northwest of the River Ohio was formed 
‘o States under the compact by which new members of the 
ederal Union should be carved out of such territory, it ap- 
peared that these States would have no seaboard and would not 
—_ in either the burdens or benefits of the improvement of 
be harbors and tidewater rivers. The new States, however, 
- : vast quantity of public land, the title of which was in 
‘mn ae Government. In the successive acts of Congress 
7 a ng Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri to the Union a 
oa “5 was inserted reserving 5 per cent of the sales of all 
aa lands within the State to be applied to the making of a 

ad or roads to the State from the older States in the East. 


ert 


in 
F 


ais | 


os ee 
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Of this 5 per cent 3 per cent was to be disbursed by the S e 





itself and the remaining 2 per cent by the United States \ 
purely academic question arose as to whether the 2 per «« 

fund was a basis of contract between the United States and the 
newly admitted State, by the terms of which a read should be 
built and maintained to the new State, or whether it was a 


trust fund to be applied as far as possible toward the construc: 


tion of such a road, The fund became the basis of the Cun 
berland national road, which originated in an act of Congress 
recommended by Albert Gallatin and approved by President 
Jefferson in 1803. This Cumberland or National Road was con- 
structed under successive appropriations by Congress from 
Cumberland, Md., to a point in the State of Indians. It was 


graded and partially improved to the vicinity of Vandalia, then 


the capital of Dlinois, and surveyed to Jefferson City, the capital 
of Missouri. A total of about $7,000,000 in Federal appropria 
tions was expended on the road between 18083 and 1836. This 


sum was considerably fund from the 
proceeds of the sale of public lands within the States named. 
It seems, therefore, that the fund rarded as a trus 
fund to be expended for road purposes as far as applieable, n 
was there any contract between the United States and the new 
States by virtue of which the United States was under anv 
obligation to complete or maintain any particular read. It was 
in effect a joint contribution by the States and the United States 
toward a common purpose of internal improvement. 

Considerable doubt was cast upon this road legislation by the 
veto messages of Presidents Madison, Monroe, and Jackson 
The legislation itself came to an end through a change in publie 
sentiment, growing out of the construction of railroads, and the 
actual extent of the power of the Federal Government was never 
brought to the test of judicial decision. 

After the Civil War, when the vast territory west 
Missouri River was awaiting development, the question again 
becamé important, but this time with relation to the power of 
the Federal Government to aid in the eonstruction of steam 
railroads. These railroads, which were vast speculative enter- 
prises, were fortunate in being able to get what the wagon roads 
had not been able to get, namely, a distinct judicial declaration 
of the power in their favor. In the case of California v. Pacific 
Railroads (127 U. 8., 1-39; 1887) the question presented was the 
power of Congress to charter the Pacific railroads as a means of 
interstate communication. In the opinion Justice Bradley said: 

It can not at the present day be doubted that Congress, 
power to regulate commerce among the several States, as 
provide for postal accommodations and military exigencies, had at 
thority to pass these laws. ‘The power to construct or to autho! 
individuals or corporations to construct national highways and bridges 
from State to State is essential to the complete control and regulation 
of interstate commerce. Without authority in Congress to establish 
and maintain such highways and bridges it woyld be without authorit 
to regulate commerce. This power in former times was exerted to a 
very limited extent, the Cumberland, or National, Road being the most 
notable instance. Its exertion was but little called for, as commer 
was then mostly conducted by water, and many of our statesmen 
entertained doubts as to the existence of the power to establish ways 
of communication by land. But since, in consequence of the expansion 
of the country, the multiplication of its products and the invention of 
railroads and locomotion by steam, land transportation has so vastly 
increased, a sounder consideration of the subject has prevailed and led 


in excess of the 2 per cent 


was not re 


of the 


under the 
well as to 


to the conclusion that Congress has plenary power over the whole 
subject. Of course, the authority of Congress over the Territories of 
the United States and its power to grant franchises exercisible therein 
are, and ever have been, undoubted. But the wider power was very 
freely exercised, and much to the general satisfaction, In the creation 


of the vast system of railroads connecting the East 
traversing States as well as Territories and 
State as well as Federal corporations. 


with the Pac 
employing the agency) c 


This case was followed in the case of Cherokee Nation 
Southern Kansas Railway (135 U. S., 658; 1889), which ) 
holds that the United States can exercise or delegate to a 
private corporation power of eminent domain in aid of any of 


its constitutional powers. 


About this same time the State of Indiana decided to bring 
suit against the United States in the Court of Claims for the 
amount of the 2 per cent fund reserved from the sale of the 
public lands in Indiana. The contention was that the United 
States had not constructed and maintained a road leading to 


the State in accordance with its contract, and that the abandon 
ment of the Cumberland, or National, Road was a confession « 
its want of power or its change of purpose. The ca went to 


Se 


the Supreme Court of the United States (Indiana rv. The 
United States, 148 U. S., 153; 1892). Justice Gray, in deliver 
the opinion of the court, said: 

By each of the acts of Congress successively admitting the Stat« 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri into the Union, Congress | 
that 5 per cent of the net proceeds of the public lands within the > 
gold by Congress should be applied to the making of a road or da 
leading to the State; and by those and other acts it was provided t 
of this 5 per cent fund 3 per cent should be disbursed by the 8 
and 2 per cent by the United States. ‘The general purpose wa » | 


mote the construction of a national highway connecting the m 
in the interlor with the old States on the Atlantic seaboard. in the 
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(‘ongress 


the admission of Indiana the original obligation assumed by 
in this respect did not define the termini of the road or roads 
to be built, or bind Congress to complete any road or require the 2 per 
cent of the proceeds of the sales of land in Indiana to be expended 
within the State: but the only obligation was to apply this 2 per cent 
fund to the making of a road or roads leading to the said State under 
ithe direction of Congress. It was for Congress to decide on what part 
of the road leading to Indiana this fund should be expended; and Con- 


0 


ress had the right to treat the road as a whole, constructed for the 
Lenetit of all the States through which it passed. 
{i is unnecessary to determine whether this obligation was in the 


nature of a contract only, or whether it can be considered as in any 


nse constituting a trust; because in either aspect the contract has 
heen performed or the trust executed by applying the fund in ques- 
tion to the making of a road leading to the said State of Indiana. 


(‘ongress having a general authority to apply this fund to any part 
of the road leading to the State of Indiana. the presumption is that this 
wuthority was honestly and fairly exercised, and there is nothing what- 

er in the record which has any tendency to rebut this presumption. 
Such being the case, the statement in the finding of fact, that it did 

ot appear from that account or otherwise what part of the expendi- 
tures upon the road was properly chargeable to making a road to the 
snid State, or what proportion of such expenditures for making a road 
to the State of Indiana was properly chargeable to the States of Ohio, 
Illinois, and Missouri, is wholly immaterial, and it was so treated by 
both parties at the argument. 


This case implies no doubt of the power of Congress to con- 
struct interstate wagon roads to any extent that the political 
wisdom ‘of Congress decided to be necessary. In the same vol- 
ume of reports is The Monongahela Navigation Co. v. United 
Siates (148 U, S., 341; 1892). This case grew out of the pro- 
vision of the rivers and harbors act providing for certain im- 
provements of the Monongahela River. These improvements 
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required the destruction of certain locks and dams which had | 


been erected by a private corporation under the authority of the 
State of Pennsylvania. The main issue was whether the United 
Stutes was liable to the private corporation for the value of the 
locks and dams destroyed and for the further value of the 
franchise from the State of Pennsylvania authorizing the pri- 
vate corporation to take tolls. Incidentally this involved the 
entire constitutional authority of the United States to improve 
navigable streams and the incidental power of eminent domain 
in its relation to private property and franchises granted by a 
State. Justice Brewer makes a sweeping statement of the 
power of the United States over facilities of interstate com- 
merce in the following language in the opinion: 

Notice to what the opposite view would lead: A railroad between 
Columbus, Ohio, and Harrisburg, Pa., is an interstate highway, created 
under franchises granted by the two States of Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
franchises not merely to construct, but to take tolls for the carrying of 
passengers and freight. In its exercise of supreme power to regulate 
commerce Congress may condemn and take that interstate highway ; but 
in the exercise of that power and in the taking of such property may it 
ignore the franchises to take tolls granted by the States, or must. it 
not rather pay for them as it pays for the rails, the bridges, and the 
tracks? The question seems to carry its own answer. It may be sug- 
gested that the cases are not parallel, in that in the present there is a 
natural highway, while in that suggested it is wholly artificial. But the 
power of Congress is not determined by the character of the highway. 
Nowhere in the Constitution is there given power in terms over high- 
ways, unless it be in that clause to establish post offices and post roads. 
The power which Congress possesses in respect to this taking of prop- 
erty springs from the grant of power to regulate commerce; and the 
regulation of commerce implies as much control, as far-reaching power, 
over an artificial as over a natural highway. They are simply the 
means and instrumentalities of commerce, and the power of Congress to 
regulate commerce carries with it power over all the means and instru- 
mentalities by which commerce is carried on. There may be differences 
in the mode and manner of using these different highways, but such 
differences do not affect or limit that supreme power of Congress to 
regulate commerce and in such regulation to control its means and 
instrumentalities. We are so much accustomed to see artificial high- 
Ways, such as common roads, turnpike roads, and railroads, constructed 
under the authority of the States, and the improvement of natural high- 
ways carried on by the General Government, that at the first it might 
seem that there was some inherent difference in the power of the 
National Government over them. But the grant of power is the same. 
There are not two clauses of the Constitution each severally applicable 
to a ditlerent kind of highway. The fee of the soil in neither case is in 
the General Government, but in the State or private individuals. The 
differences between the two are in their origin—nature provides the one, 
man establishes the other. 

in Luxton v. North River Bridge Co. (153 U. S., 530; 1893) 
the question was as to the power of Congress to authorize the 
construction of an interstate bridge, which is, of course, one 
form of interstate highway. The adverse dicta in previous cases 
is reviewed by the court and the authority of Congress upheld 
in the following language: 

Irom these premises the conclusion appears to be inevitable that 
although Congress may, if it sees fit and as it has often done, recognize 
and approve bridges erected by authority of two States across navigable 
water between them, it may, at its discretion, use its sovereign powers, 
directly or through a corporation created for that object, to construct 
bridges for the accommodation of interstate commerce by land, as it 
undoubtedly may to improve the navigation of rivers for the convenience 
of interstate commerce by water. 

The last case on the subject is the case of Wilson v. Shaw 
(204 U. S., 35; 1896). In this case a citizen of Illinois brought 
suit in the District of Columbia against Leslie M. Shaw, then 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, to enjoin the 
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Secretary of the Treasury from paying out any money 
construction of the Panama Canal. Several grounds 
alleged, among others that the United States had no «. 
tional power to construct a canal. Justice Brewer cited - 


Pacific Railroad removal cases (115 U. S., 1). 

Luxton v. North River Bridge Co. (153 U. S., 525). 
Indiana v. United States (148 U. 8S., 148). 

Monongahela Navigation Co. v. United States (148 U. S.. 21 


And then 


These authorities recognize the power of Congress to constru 
state highways. A fortiori, Congress would have like power \ 
Territories and outside of State lines, for there the legislatiye ; 
Congress is limited only by the provisions of the Constitution 
not conflict with the reserved power of the States. Plaintiff. , 
ing the force of these decisions, seeked to obviate it by saying { 
expressions were obiter dicta, but plainly they were not. They 9; 
distinctly the opinion of this court on the questions present 
would have to be overruled if a different doctrine were now :n; 
Congress has acted in reliance upon these decisions in many 
any change would disturb a vast volume of rights supposed to 
but we see no reason to doubt the conclusions expressed in th 
ions and adhere to them. 


said: 


p 


These authorities announce in unmistakable terms the ) 
of Congress under the Constitution of the United States t. 
struct or aid in the construction or to acquire by purch 
condemnation any form of interstate highway or faci 
interstate commerce, whether river, harbor, canal, bride 
road, or wagon road. The power to construct or aid in t); 
struction of wagon roads rests upon the same Clause of {) 
Constitution and is just as ample in its scope as the jy 
incorporate railroads, the power to authorize the construct 
interstate bridges, the power to aid by grant of lands in tra; 
portation enterprises, and the power to improve rivers 
harbors. There is absolutely no difference either in the «< 
or extent of the power. The political wisdom of Congress yyy)s 
determine the time, manner, and extent of the exercise o| 
power. 

It may be said, therefore, that the power of Congress to 
struct or aid in the construction of rural highways is (i 
into two branches: First, the power over highways wx 
within one State; and, second, the power over interstate hi 
ways. Highways wholly within one State may be const: 
or acquired by Congress either, first, as a national me 
park, or reservation or part thereof; second, as a post road 
third, as a military road. The power to construct 
highways is based upon these three grounds, with add 
the plenary authority of the interstate commerce clause. 
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International Congress of Navigation. 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. J. HAMPTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


MOORE, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monday, January 13, 1913, 


On the bill (H. R. 27148) making appropriations for the |’ 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and f 
purposes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in Philade 
in June, 1912, assembled the Twelfth International Congress 0 
Navigation at the invitation of the Congress of the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and the cil) 
Philadelphia. Appropriations for the reception and cuter 
ment of this distinguished body of the world’s leadin« « 
gineers and constructors were made by the Federal Govermuc! 
the State, and the city, and numerous trade bodies 
United States and Canada participated in the welcome. 

No such convention of marine and waterways exper's 
ever assembled before in the United States. It was an oceist 
which enabled the citizens of this country to fraternize \\ 
the representatives of foreign lands and to exchange notes "1" 
the tremendously important questions of commerce, {rili-| o 
tion, and navigation. About 40 nations were represented 1) () 
unusual convention, the proceedings being conducted in three 
languages,. English, French, and German. Apart from the 
ternational community of ideas which characterized 
sions, the delegates visited points of interest 11 the 
States as far south as Washington, going west to thc “ 
Lakes and through Canada. They inspected eanals, waterwa) 
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qreat 


ports, rivers, and terminals with respect to some of . h . ce 
was evident the United States had much to learn from (icon 
countries. 





\{s is the 


CONCLUSIONS TECHNICAL BUY IMPORTANT. 
custom of the international congress, the various 


ions and papers have been officially summarized and 


onus have been put into succinct published form. Re- 


of these conclusions from Brussels, the hezdquarters of 


e Permane 
jeter 
g judgment 

there i 
nd ocean 1 

recht 
tood by the 
as wel 

net necessa 
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can determine them, of vital questions upon which 


- heen need of information with respect to both inland 


avigation. While the conclusions are necessarily 


|. they are also so clearly stated as to be easily under- | 


nt Internatioval Association of Navigation Con- | 
indicate that the Philadelphia convention aided in the | 
nation, so far as the consensus of international engineer- 


casual reader, and since the United States Govern- | 


| as the yarious State and municipal governments, 
rily be interested in them, I append the conclusions 


their various subheadings in full: 


oth International Congress of Navigation, Philadelphia, 1912. 


CONCLUSIONS VOTED BY THE CONGRESS. 
FIRST SECTION—INLAND NAVIGATION. 


rirst question, Improvement of rivers by regulation and 
jredging and, if needs be, by reservoirs. Determination of the 


se 


to canalizatic 


1. Absence 


in which it is preferable to resort to such works rather than 


m or the construction of a lateral canal. 
CONCLUSIONS. : 
of any exclusive method: The navigability of 


vers having but one current can be improved, as it has been 


stated many 


times at the navigation congresses, by various 


methods, such as regulation of the bed by permanent works, 


ri] 


ree 





lat ion of 


the bed by mechanical dredging, increase of depth 


iy an additional water supply furnished by storage reservoirs, 


analization 


of the bed, combined action of the two or more of 


‘hove processes, construction of a lateral canal. The use of 
one of these methods rather than another depends upon the 
special circumstances of each particular case. Among these 
circumstances, the following are of prime importance: The 
nature of the river and of its navigation; the existence of ob- 
ects of improvement other than that of navigability (more 
specially agricultural, power, or sanitary purposes, protection 


of the banks 


in the interest of towns, protection against inunda- 


tions); the degree of the navigability required; the importance 
f the expected traffic; the resulting cost of transportation, in- 


luding inte 


harges, and 


rest on the cost of improvement, maintenance 
the cost of carriage: money and time available to 


sure for the boating industry ov the line in question the con- 


ditions of na 


vigability sought, ete. 
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experiments and of the formulary, be kept on the order of 
business of the next congress of navigation.” 

Second question. Dimensions to be assigned, in any given 
country, to canals of heavy traffic. Principles of operati 
Dimensions and equipment of the locks. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Standard dimensions for interconnecting canals, permitting 
interchange of tratlic without transshipment, are desirable. 

2. Practical harbor and transshipment facilities and the 
rapid circulation of the means of transport are as important for 
the economy of transportation as are fixed dimensions of canals 
and boats. 

3. The waterway and its boats should receive progressively 
the improvement needed in order to continue to serve the traftic 
which it develops. 

4. It is desirable in order to dévelop the traflic on the canals 
to employ trains of boats, towed by tugs or self-propelling boats 
If the traffic becomes very important, special attention should 
be paid to regulating the movement of the boats. 

5. For an important traflic, it is desirable to operate the locks 
with mechanical appliances. Special attention should be paid to 
facilitating the entrance and the exit of boats. 

Third question. Intermediate and terminal ports. Best methods 


| for combining facilitating, and harmonizing the transfer of 


freight between the waterway and the railway. 
CONCLUSIONS 

1. The problem of combining, facilitating, and harmonizing 
the transfer of freight between waterways and railways is 
partly administrative or governmental and partly technical or 
mechanical. 

The cooperation of railroads with waterways should be se 
cured by the effective regulation of railroad services by National, 
State, and local governments. The legislative and adminis 


| trative requirements of the several public authorities should so 
| supplement each other as to make a unified transportation 


system of the railroads and waterways in each country. 

2. It is essential that each port should be systematically or 
ganized for the accommodation of the traftic and the industries 
to be served. Experience conclusively shows the need of sup 
plementing the use of privately developed terminals by the pub 


l 


| ownership or control of the operation of wharves, docks, ware 


2 The impossibility of establikhing, at present time, fixed | 
les determining a priori the method which has to be preferred 
n any given case: While stating that the different methods | 
sel for improvement of river navigability have given satis- 
factory results and reached their purposes under special con- 
ms in which they have been applied, the congress fimdis 

t it would be premature to try to establish at present time 
fixel rules determining a priori the method to be preferred in 
y given case, inasmuch as the classification of rivers from the 
stindpoint of their nature and of their navigation is yet to be 
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hd to deter 
responding works; 

“(b) That hydrotechnie laboratories intended for the study, 
i small scale models, of the life of rivers become of more and 


accomplished. 
Necessities for studies: If there be no general method for 


ie navigability of rivers which is applicable to all 


ers, and if the selection to be made be always governed by 
reumstances and remain a question of kind, each process can 
e perfected and made more suitable for rivers of a certain 
tcimen. This makes it desirable: 

(a) That scientifically organized special studies be under- 
taken, by sundry nations, on rivers with different regimens in 
rer to observe the degree of navigability which it is possible 


the applications of various methods of improvement 
nine the factors which govern the cost of the cor- 


ore extended use and that they be supplied with the means 
vcessary to experiment with the various processes for improy- 
sability of rivers and, tn so far as possible, in con- 
*clioh with the studies and works carried out on the rivers 


the resolution of the Sixth Congress of Inland 
voted at The Hague in 1894, be carried into effect, 


US resolution calling for taking up, in connection with rivers 
“ving but one current, the study of a short, clear formulary, 

‘h shall be Sufliciently complete and include the information 
to define the characteristics of every river studied, 
» double point of view of its regimen and its navigation ; 
that the improvement of the navigability: of rivers 


ohne current, completed by those of the laboratory 





houses, and other harbor facilities for handling freights for 
public use. Exclusive private ownership of water terminals 
is indefensible. 

5. The legislative and administrative measures to be taken to 
coordinate railroads and waterways, to unify and systematize 
port facilities, and to provide an efficient harbor administration 
must vary with different countries. 

4. The layout of intermediate and terminal ports and the mi 
chanical appliances best adapted to the handling of traffic must 
be determined for each port separately and in accordance with 
its special requirements. Local city and State engineers mus! 
apply to the solution of local problems and adapt to local con 
ditions the principles of port organization and operation that 
have been found effective at other ports and in other countries 

SECOND SECTION OCEAN NAVIGATION, 
First question. Means for docking and repairing vessels. 


CONCLUSION 


Graving docks constitute, in general, the most satisfactory 
solution of the problem of docking large vessels: but there are 
eases where floating docks only could be adopted and others 
where they offer special advantages that give them the pref 
erence. 

Second question. Dimensions to be given to maritime canals 
(Technical point of view. Probable dimensions of the sea 
going vessels of the future.) 

CONCLUSIONS 

In a maritime canal a wet section five times as lurge as the 
immersed portion of the largest ship which is to use the canal 
is desirable, as also a depth of 1 meter under the keel; but these 
values are functions of the speed at which the canal is to be 
navigated and therefore to some extent also of the volume of 
commerce, and are to be determined by local conditions 

Third question. Mechanical equipment of ports. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The section recommends that the following question should 
be placed on the program of the next Congress: 

“ Mechanical transferring of miscellaneous cargoes from the 
ressel’s hold or from the vessel's deck or from the pier’s side 
to all areas embraced within the terminal limits.” 
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Address 


Miss Mildred Lewis Rutherford. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


SAMUEL 


Or 


Delivered by 


HON. J. TRIBBLE, 


GEORGIA, 


Ix REPRESENTATIVES, 


21, 19165. 


Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
remarks in the Recorp, I include as a part of 
iny remarks an address delivered by Miss Mildred Lewis Ruth- 
erford, historian general of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. . 


THE Howse or 


Tucsday, January 


Ir. TRIBBLE. 


to extend my 


The address is as follows: 


Address delivered by Miss Mildred Lewis Rutherford, historian general, 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, New Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ion, D. C,, Thursday, November 19, 1912. 

HISTORY RELATING TO THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES. 


There comes to me a memory—the memory of our Dr. J. B. 
Tamar Curry, and what he said years ago, that history as it is 
now written most unjust to the South, and history, if ac- 
cepted as it is written, will consign the South to infamy. 

Who is responsible for the South’s unwritten histor, ? Surely 
not blame the northern historian. "lis duty is and 
was to record the facts as they are given to him; and if we of 
the outh have not given him these facts, how can we hold the 
historian of the North responsible? [Applause.] The fault 
we find with the northern historian—of course there are a few 
exceptions not much what he has said against us 
what he has omitted to say. [Applause.] 

Unless we, Daughters of the Confederacy, will look into this 
matter and see where the trouble lies we will still have this 
history untrue to us. As long as the Book Trust controls our 
boards of education and northern textbooks continue to be 
used in southern sehools to the exclusion of southern textbooks, 
we will realize that the history of the South will never be 
known to the coming generations. [Applause.] 

Ve can not in the South compete with the North in publish- 
ing houses. Therefore we can not sell books at as small a cost 
as they can be sold by northern publishers. This throws the 
responsibility upon the moneyed men of the South, who have 
not thought it worth while to spend their means in having pub- 
lishing houses for southern textbooks so that we can compete 
in prices with northern textbooks. We must not blame the 
manufacturer of books at the North because he is pushing his 
interests in the matter of his books. You would do it and I 
would do it. 

No, Daughters of the Confederacy, too long have we been in- 
different to this matter. Only within the last 15 or 20 years 
have we really awakened to the fact that our history has not 
been written. The institutions of the South, especially the in- 
stitution of slavery, about which clustered a civilization unique 
in the annals of history, have never been justly presented from 
the southern point of view. Thomas Nelson Page, more than 
any other one writer, has thrown side lights upon this institu- 
tion which have revolutionized the thought of the world. And 
We are so greatly indebted to him. 

Daughters, are the books of Thomas Nelson Page in your 
libraries, especially his “Old South”? Are those books given 
to your children to read? Are your children encouraged to read 
those books? If not, they should be. You can not expect the 
North and you can not expect other nations to know by intuition 
the greatness of the South. Ah, how often the vision comes 
before me of the passing years, and I see our inertness and in- 
difference, and I see more—the future years filled with keen 
regret and self-reproach. 

I am here to-night, daughters—yes, daughters of Confederate 
heroes—to plead with you, to urge you to a more aggressive 
and progressive campaign in collecting and preserving this his- 
tory. We have now living amongst us some who lived during 
the old plantation days—some who can now tell us from their 
own experiences what that institution of slavery was and what 
it meant te them and to the negroes under their control. In 
those days we never thought of calling them slaves. That is a 
word that crept in with the abolition crusade. They were our 
people, our negroes, part of our very homes. There are men 
and women still living who know these facts 2nd vviio can give 
them to us, but they are fast passing away, just as are the 
men and women who lived during the War between the States. 
Are we getting from,these men and women the facts which only 
they can give us, or are we indifferent and not willing to take 
time and not willing to take the trouble to get this information? 
Let me say to-night that if we still continue to let the years 
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pass by without giving attention to this subject th, 
this period will ever be unwritten. 

Now, you say, “ What can we do?” What can \ 
thing in the world we wish to do. If there is a 
placed in any hands it is the power that is placed 
of the southern woman in her home. {Applause. | 
is great enough to direct legislative - bodies—aia 
without demanding the ballot. [Applause.] As y: 
your child, and as you think, so will your husband {| 
ter and applause]; that is, if you are the right king 
and wife and hold the confidence and love of you 
ehildren. Your children are to be the future Jead 
land. Are you training these children yourse'f. 
relegating that power to some one else? Somethin: 
wrong with the education of the present day. We 
men and women who are not loyal to the truth of }, 
are not standing for law and order, and who aro 
to be bought by the Book Trust. [Applause.] Le: 
what we can to right it. 

You may say, “ Tell us the qualifications for ; 
torian and we will get to work.” 

{ would say the first qualification fer any histo) 
fulness. History is truth, and you must truthfy 
facts. Be as careful to give the true history of ¢) 
us as to give our own side; then we can demand f;. 
ern historian that he shal] do the same. 

The historian must never be partial—no on 
any question is ever history. You realize that j 
history there are two sides to many questions. 1 
yet settled many of these points. What we must 
torians is to carefully record the facts on both sick 

There came to me in the preparation of my volun 
for our work such questions as these: Who wis 
propose Memorial Day? There are two sides to 1 
I may think I know, but my opinion should not go ¢ 
disputed history. The evidence as held by both 
be recorded for the future historian. So with 
Who first suggested the United Daughters of the (© 
The evidence as held by both sides must be placed side 
Where was the last cabinet meeting of the Confede: 
Three States are claiming that honor. Where wa e las 
tle of the War between the States fought? Two eS 
claiming that. You heard to-day North Carolina and A 
claiming the origin of the Confederate flag. There may be facts 
on both sides of these questions which an impartial his 
ean decide in future years better than we now can: | 
you to be careful and don’t let us think we know it 


Then, the historian must be very patient. The u 
we are seeking is scattered far and wide. The veterans ar 


slow to glorify themselves, and you must tactful] 
them the things you wish to know. Oh, great pati 
quired on the part of the historian. 

Then you must be bold and fearless, daring to te 
even if adverse criticism comes to you for doing it. 
bold and fearless be tactful, be broad, and be liberal minded 

An historian should have with her the elements of 
opher. It must need be that you are required to deal 
the social, the economic, and the political questions of the day, 
and you must be prepared to discuss them without psssion. 1 
must learn to hold yourself within yourself in ( ssing 
questions of that kind. 

You must have enthusiasm, also—that enthusias 
earry all with you; but here again your enthusiasm 
tempered with good will and with fairness. Then yo 
a patriot—because the Confederate soldier was the hig 
of a patriot [applause], and when you are writing 
must know what patriotism means. 

And you must be loyal to truth—not with reg 
erate history only, but loyal to the truth of all 
plause. ] 

What is history? I would say that it is not dates 
cally arranged, nor is it gossip about politics, hur | 
tions of battles only. All of these things may enter 
but I think history centers arourd some human « 
social movement. And to write history one must 
nature, Not only must we know the event, but we 
what caused it and all the circumstances attendin- 
motives of all the people connected with it. | 

The field of history is as broad as human life; tl 
history should be truth and wisdom; the aim 0/ hist ae 
be to find the truth; the methods of the historian 
pursue truth and weigh it, then publish it after 1' © ee 
In a word, if you ask me “ What is history?” 1 w’ 
“It is the getting truth.” ‘The sources of history 
written. We have, Daughters, an opportunity to-day 
of our history from oral testimony. Shall we neg 


thing which in a few years we can not do: 
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T) cu know that the South has had a great part in the 
ine of the Nation? If you examine those textbooks your 
\ are studying, you would never think it. [Laughter.] 

m them they will never discover it. Our institutions 

» often unjustly—I should not have said unjustly, for 
‘elves have never put them justly before the world—but 

ry stands now it is unjust to the institutions of the 

i. 1 know that in the books ycur children are studying 
ling the institution of slavery is said to have weakened 
al faculties of the men and women of the South, making | 

y and inert? [QLaughter.] But history, unjusily as 

een written, will by the lives of these men disprove that 

ement. 
were we the first permanent colony that came to | 
«« shores, but more than that, for it is stated upon good 
ty that one of our Jamestown colony was instrumental 
ing the Pilgrim Fathers to come to Plymouth Rock, | 
you and your children know all about that Plymouth 
colony, and can answer without a moment’s hesitation 
was the Mayflower thet brought over the Pilgrim Fathers 
ountry, and few can give the names of the Good Speed, 
Discovery, and the Susan Constant, the three vessels that 
cit the members of the Jamestown colony first to these 
shore | Laughter. ] 

vl I will tell you why. The North has thought it worth 


to preserve its history carefully, and we have not thought 
l while to have our history written. In other words, 
hildren are studying what the North says and not what 
South should say. 7 
Do vou know that most of the men who took part—a promi- 
nart—in the building of the Nation were the slaveholders 
have been so maligned? When they were looking for a 
resident of the first Continental Congress why did they go to 


Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, a slaveholder, to be at the head 
of that body? [Applause.}] And why, when a resolution had to 


. drawn that these colonies must be free and independent 

did Richard Henry Lee, another slaveholder, have to 
write it? [Applause.] Why was it when they were seeking 
one to write the Declaration of Independence they 
chose Thomas Jefferson, a slaveholder? [Applause.] The 
British Encyclopedia, which is so unjust to the South, says it 
was because he was a ready writer. 


States, 
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Let us turn to the inventors. Was it not our Cyrus McCo1 
mick, of Virginia, that invented the reaping machine which 


revolutionized harvesting? 


Was it not our James Gatling, of North Carolina, that i 
vented the Gatling gun? Was not our Francis Goulding, of 
Georgia, that invented the sewing machii But history does not 
tell you so. [Laughter.| It says Howe and Thirmonnier did it 
Was it not our William Longstreet, of Georgia, that first sug 
gested the application of steam ; 1 motive power [liste 
will not tell you that, either, but will say that Fulton did it. 
Was it not Watkins. of Georgia, who rented tl ton L? 
You never heard of him before, did History tells u Eli 
Whitney invented the cotton gin rhe first passenger railroad 

| in the world was in South Carolina, and the firs teamboa 
that ever crossed the Atlantic Ocean went from Sa nah, Ga 
You do not find that in northern histories, do you? W not Paul 
Morphey the greatest chess player in the world | Laughter. | 
|; And was not Sidney Lanier the finest fl wh % 
| Cyrus Field could not have made his cable a pr vit 
our Matthew Maury to devise the plans rhere never was an 
ornithologist like our Audubon, of Louisiana. And I d ol 
believe they could have tunneled under the Hudson withe our 
William McAdoo, of Marietta, Ga. [Laughter.| Th cin, 
when they wanted a leader of the Union forces in 1SGL why did 
they go to our Robert BE. Lee? And when he refused, did they 
not choose Winfield Scott, another southern man? 

Then, when we come to science and medicine, what physician 
has done more to alleviate the sufferings of the world than our 
Dr. Crawford W. Long, of Georgia? [Applause.] He was with 
out doubt the discoverer of anesthesia, and I do not believe yo 
know all that means to you, or you would have applauded 
louder, and you would not allow others to try to take the honor 
from him, and you would have erected a monument to him long 
ago. Was it not our Sims, of South Carolina, who first sug- 
gested surgery in hospital service? 

Then, let us come to the question of education. If there is a 

| thing that the South has smarted under in the false w that 


this encyclopedia, found in every southern -ibrary, has paid to | 


South. 
Did not our George Mason, of Virginia, give the first declara- 
nm of rights ever passed on this continent? 
Then, when they were looking for a commander in chief of 
Army, did they not choose another slaveholder, George 
Washington? [Applause.]| And when they were looking for a 
mmander in chief of the Navy, was it not our James Nichol- 
sou, of Virginia? And was it not John Marshall’s pen that 
welded the States into a Union? And when they were looking 


} ‘ | claim, 
Compliment number 1 that | 


history has been written it is in regard to illiteracy in Ue South, 
and I want to open your eyes a little bit along this 
of the Sonth need an opening of the eyes, as well 
of the North. 


line, and you 


as the people 


We do not ourselves know all that the South may 


Do you know that 


William and Mary College, at Williams 
burg, Va., was the first university in the United States? Now, 
mind you, I did not say “ college,’ for I have no desire to take 


from Harvard her glory. And did you know that William and 


| Mary was the first to receive a charter from the Crown, the first 


for men to write a paper stronger than the Articles of Con- | 


federation, did not they first choose our James Madison to | 
write it—that is, our Constitution before amended since the | 


ar? And when they needed Chief Justices for the Govern- 
wut did not our Marshall, of Virginia, and Taney, of Maryland, 
lor over 60 years hold that office? And was it not a southern man 
t was made the first President of the United States? Was it 
Thomas Jefferson that added the Louisiana purchase— 
luillions of miles of territory—to the United States; and was 
thot James K. Polk, of Tennessee, that added the Pacific slope? 
Did not Virginia give to the United States Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
“an, and a part of Minnesota? There were 15 Presidents before 
‘Sov, and 11 of them were southern men. 
reelected, and every one from the South. 
that southern men were foremost in the War of 1812, and you 
‘iow it took a southern man, Francis Scott Key, of Maryland, 
to Write our national anthem, “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
on it hot take two southern men, Taylor and Scott, to gain 
“ xi 0, and were not the men most prominent in that campaign 
‘tom the South—Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi; Robert E. Lee, 
Thomas J. Jackson, our Stonewall, Joseph E. Johnston, and 
A. P. Hill, of Virginia; Henry R. Jackson, and Josiah Tatnall, 
Cai : Beauregard, of Louisiana; Braxton Bragg, of North 
cal Ma ; Butler and May, of Maryland; and others too numer- 
— ® mention? Was it not James Mouroe who bought Florida 
abu 


hot 


cal aE en you may now, that has kept our America for Ameri- 

“45 30 long, 

os it not Andrew Lewis, of Virginia, and George Rogers 

onan of Kentucky, whe opened up the Yellowstone and the 

eI - W est? [Applause, ] 

builay We do not begin to know what part the South had in the 
‘ding of the Nation, not only in one direction but in many. 


the United States, and it has been his Monroe doctrine, | 


Five of these were | 
It can not be denied | 


to have a school of modern languages, the first to have a schoo 


of history, the first to use the honor system? And do you know 


that the Georgia University, Athens, Ga., was the first State 
university in the United States? Besides this, do you know that 


the Wesleyan College, at Macon Ga., was the first chartered col- 
lege for women in the world, and that it 


was a Georgia woman 
who received the first diploma ever issued? 

Do you know that in 1673 Mosely, of North Carolina, was 
establishing public libraries in his State, and Byrd, of West 
over, as early as 1676, gave 39 free libraries in his State-—Vir 
ginia—a veritable Carnegie—and had no strings tied to them, 
either? [Laughter and applause.] Why, South Carolina wa 


having free schools as early as 1710, and I think Virginia had 


them before this. What nonsense to that 


Say the South was 
| behind the North in literary taste and culture in the da of 
| the South of yesterday! The first book written in America wi: 

in Virginia, and the first book printed in America was in Vir 
ginia. The libraries in the old South contained the best book 
then published, and the best magazines in this country and in 
England were on the library tables. And as to the matter of 
illiteracy since the war, just let me put this thought in your 
mind: It was Savannah, Ga., in the World’s Almanac of 191% 
or 1911—I forget which—that was said to have had the lowest 
per cent of illiteracy in the United States, and remember, too, 
that Georgia’s population is about half negroes. 

Again, you can not put a 2-cent stamp on a letter that a south- 
ern man and a slaveholder, George Washington, does not speak 


| 


i 


to you, and you can not handle our silver currency that another 


southern man and a slaveholder, Thomas Jefferson, does not 
speak. 

No; we do not ourselves know our greatness, and how can 
we expect others to know it? If time permitted, I could go on 


| and on, giving one thing after another that would astound you; 
And was not Sam Houston the hero of Texas, | 


but this much I will say, that no section of the land can show 
greater statesmen, abler jurists, braver soldiers, purer patriots, 
more eminent men of letters, more skilled physicians and in 
ventors, truer and holier divines, finer orators, and more me 
who have been foremost in all departments of life than our own 
South. [Applause.] And the time has fully come, and al! 


SeC- 
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tions of the country seem fo have realized that the time has | Goldwin Smith, and he said that you can not acevse 
come, for the South to come inte her own. [Applause.] _ | ern leaders of being rebels, for “ secession is not rehe) 

Thank God that Gov. Woodrow Wilson has been elected Presi- For 73 years the South stood back of this Constitut ir 
dent of the United States [applause]—a man who stands for | tect her rights and those rights were protected ; but w} 
all that the South stands for, a man who is above being bought, ham Lincoln was elected on an antislavery platforn 
i man who will be equally just to the North as to the South. | an electoral vote from the South, war was inevitab|e 

\pplause.] And we of the South must stand back of him and | that if one State right was interfered with other S 
how implicit confidence in all that he does and says. We must | would be. I have heard even some southern people 

slow to join in any adverse criticism, and let him know that | war was fought to keep our slaves. What gross 
we believe that he is going to do the very best thing in the very | Only one-third of the men in the Confederate Army ¢ 
best way. [Applause.] Georgia feels very proud that for the} aslave. Gen. Lee freed his slaves before the war heen 
first time in history the lady of the White House will be a | Ulysses S. Grant did not free his until the war ended 
Georgia daughter. [Applause.] In 1860 there were 40,000,000 people in the Unit, 

Now, just as the Confederate soldier reitnrned after the war | 31,000,000 being north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
and became a peaceful citizen, because he was a hero and could | lions only were in the South, and 4,900,000 of these \ 

ise above the humiliation of surrender, and from a hero of war | negroes. That left 5,000,000 people, including you 

a hero of peace, so should we, daughters of these Con- | and old men and women from which our army ‘of G00 
soldiers, emulate their example. The Confederate sol- | to be chosen. The North had an army of nearly 2.800 0 
cht with honor, surrendered with honor, and abided the suell, a general on the other side. said: “It took 
» with henor. After the war he came back into the Union | and 15,000 men to advance upon 100 Confederates 
with all Union meu. He is as loyal to the flag to-day as | It took 60,000 men to whip 40,000 at Shiloh. and 
Union men. It is true he had to fight his way with | 60,000 Confederates to drive back with heavy |; 
led hands during that awful reconstruction period, but | Fredericksburg, Va.” [Applause.] ; 

vise men of the North understand why it was a necessity then. Yes, there was a great disparity in numbers, but 
Hie was compelled to establish the political supremacy of the | of our army was the very flower of Southern ma 
white man in the Senth. f[Applause.] So, too,the Ku-Klux Klan | men fought! Never in the annals of history has }y 
was a necessity at that time, and there can come no reproach to | such devotion to duty and principle as was found in 
the men of the South for resorting to that expedient. ern soldier. 

Loyalty to the flag was shown by the South in the Spanish- We were not then a manufacturing people, wv 
\merican War. More soldiers in proportion to the population | cultural people. This can not be said about us 

nt from Southern States than from Northern States, And | home supplies soon gave out, and our soldiers did s 

Joe Wheeler, of Alahama, “the backbone of the | Half clad, they went through storm and sleet. 
And was it not said of our Hopson, of | and shell. 
formed the most wonderful! feat ever per- Half shod, they marched through thorn and thist 
11 al history? And did not Willard, of Maryland, | foot, scaled the mountain heights te meet the advan: 
nt the first flag in Cuba? And was it not Tom Brumby, of | Half fed, on half rations they went without co 
reia, that raised the first flag at Manila? And did not | cheerfully shared their little with others in tl 

Anderson, of Virginia, fire the first salute at E] Caney? And so | regions. 
hn many ways other southern heroes have shown their loyalty | No; you will never find anything like the record 

the flag. | federate soldiers. They surrendered when forced 

But does loyalty to the flag that floats above us prevent our | like heroes. Can we blame them when they wept li! 

valty e Confederate flag? Not at all. That is the emblem| They came back to the old South to readjust the old § 

uth’s patriotism. Four years it waved its precious | the new order of things. They do not acknowledg 
above a righteous cause, and when we furled it, it was be- | new South. Henry Grady was a very young man wh« 
cause we were overpowered and not because we were conquered. | to Boston and spoke of “ the new South.” He did not 

| Applause.] Silently and reverently we laid that flag away, that | the people of the old South would feel about that. 1 
our children and chidren’s children coming after us might re-| new South. The South of to-day is the South of 
vere it; it will teach to them the principles for which our | remade to fit the new order of things. And the n 
fathers fought—State rights and constitutional liberty. and the women of to-day are adjusting themselves 

Every Confederate State had a share in the war between the | South remade. 

States. Some States suffered more than others. Dear old Vir- But the time has come now when the men and vy 
zinia was the battle ground. Ah! how Virginia suffered. Over | South can sit down quietly and discuss with the men : 

00 battles were fought on Virginia’s soil. But I believe North | of the North the War between the States and have! 
Carolina holds the palm when it comes to sacrifice. [Applause.} | in their hearts. We could not have done this a fe\ 
One-fourth of all the Confederate soldiers that were killed | It only goes to prove how our people are becoming 
during the war between the States were North Carolinians; | people. Our sons are marrying northern daughters; 
one-fourth of all who were wounded were North Carolinians; one- | ters are marrying northern sons; our sons are enter 
third of all that died from disease were North Carolinians; and | and Navy and standing side by side with the bo 
iat Twenty-sixth Regiment of North Carolina sustained the | North. 
eaviest loss ever sustained by any regiment during the war on Conventions, as the Daughters of the America! 
ither side, Eight hundred fell in Pickett’s charge, either killed | the Colonial Dames, the Woman's Federation of | 
or wounded, and only 80 were left to tell the tale. This shows | religious convocations are bringing us closer toget! 
how the Old North State stands for bravery. we are beginning to know each other and love one t! 

You would think from this, would you not, that I am a North I think the Spanish-American War did more th 
Carolinian? I am not, but a Georgian. [Applause.] I am/| one thing to make us understand each other. Thi 
Georgia born and Georgia bred, of parents Georgia born and | the North camped in the Southern States. Two 1 
bred—Georgian from the crown of my head to the soles of my | Pennsylvania troops were stationed in our town, A! 
feet, and loyal enough to old Georgia to wear to-night a velvet | They began to understand conditions with us in Ge 
dress woven on a Georgia loom at Griffin. [Applause.] But | knew better how to sympathize with us in solving thos: 
Georgia has so many things of which to boast she can well afford | so perplexing to us in the South. We met those soli 
to be magnanimous to other States. of the officers were invited to our homes, and so 

The War between the States was a war of secession and | to know them. 
coercion. It really came about by a different interpretation of Then, too, such a speech as President Taft mad 
the Constitution. The South interpreted it to mean State sov- | Tuesday night will tend greatly to make us a reur 
ereignty. The thirteen States ratified that Constitution. Why | [Applause.} Ah! how that touched our hearts. \ve ‘ 
was it ratified by them at that time if they were unwilling to | forget it. [Applause.] We may forget many thinss 
abide by it in later years? [Applause.] convention may bring forth, but his words will linc 

A very significant thing happened last year. The son of | our memory. Again, words from such men as Cor! 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Charles E. Stowe, gave a talk before the | will bind us close together—men who are brave enous: 
Fisk University at Nashville, Tenn., the largest college for | enough to their own side, and to their own principic” 
negroes in the South, in which he said: “It is evident that there | broad enough and true enough to see our side too. [App 
was a rebellion, but the North were the rebels, not the South. And so the day is fast coming, a day of peace. (wr © 
[Applause.] The South stood for State rights and slavery, both | that peace may soon reign in all hearts, so that we Z 
of which were distinctly intrenched within the Constitution.” | Nation known as a God-fearing people; 4 people that \ 
And we have had no harsher critic of the South than Prof. | for temperance—that temperance that will not harm ou 
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yple that will stand for puritvy—that purity that will on similar grounds called into question. Firstly, ¢ 1 
pare manhood and womanhood; a people that will | could point out that, if the perfection of imparti 
for honesty—that honesty of conviction and principle | manded, it would be difficult to constitute an i 
dere to do the right thing and the just thing. May tribunal, the members of which w not be drawn f . 
1 before all nations as the greatest people on the earth | interested in the commercia eutrality of the P ( 
that knowing right will dare to do right. Secondly, it could point out that it wh comets 
hen I urge upon you, Daughters of the Confederacy, to | qualified, according to the acknowledged a n f 
truth of history and to teach it to your children, it is | ional usage, to pass upo is he , 
. desire to arouse in your hearts and minds ner in their | of the law of nations And thirdiy, i ould . : 
i minds any animosity or bitterness, but that all may | immemorial practice by \ of which sot of : 
‘ly comprehend the principles for which our fathers | has not been treated a: rie the jurid 0 
reach your children to resent their being called rebels | constituted foreign opinion {i al ‘ . ; 
tors, and let them know that our fathers fought so | who would aver that the Supreme ¢ rt of e | ed St 
in order that they might preserve constitutional the ultimate arbiter ef the very Constitut 
fApplause.] We will never be condemned for being | ill equipped, it would be ; ¢ ! 
rates, but the whole world has a right to condemn us | suggest that that court could not | | to 
. disloval to truth and to our native land. [Prolonged | fairly, for the purpose of enforcil ‘ 
7 the claims of all conf g interes 
| A master of the common w of | 
“tip "Tillie r] « . . 
Rritish Authorities Uphold the Position of the United States | re a oe = . a Jays down 
in the Canal Controversy. | America) poate out that "the jaw of os 
| question arises which pre v the sul of ) 
a lie hare s onter , tia ll « ent Py } on 1 : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS minnie Gakeed dias ss Aa 
OL it must cease to be a rt of the civili lw d (4 ¢ j 
- ‘nD: . — , y Chap. IV); and again hearing must given to I ins 
HON. JOSEKLE i R. IX NOW LA N D, field (citing by ine ion very learned and im bie 
OF CALIFORNIA, anuthoritie . "Il remember Lord Hardwicke declat cr his 
; : ion to the same effect, and denying that Lord ¢ ef Ju 
Ix vie House or Representatives, Holt ever had any doubt to the law of nations being part 
Tucsday, January 21, 19138, |of the law_,of England.” (Triguet v. Bath (1764), 2 Burr 
i é - went Dan? ‘ ‘ a ’ er = } . 
( | (11. R. 28180) making appropriations for the construction, awe Bes — ° ae ~— 4 . a — anters _— a 7 =e 
nd preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbor in his preface states, “ Municipal law it \!. €., Internation 
| for other purposes. flaw) “was in Ingland, municipal law it remained, and 
KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent | the United States.” Illustrations might be multiplied, bu 
sert in the Recorp articles written by two eminent British | Conclusion is irresistible that whatever may be the value of 
rities dealing with the controverted sections of the Pan other conclusions of M. Bunau-Varilla (the plenipotentiary who 
Canal act, which articles appeared in the November num- | signed the treaty under which the United States acquired from 
of the Law Magazine and Review, a quarterly review of | Pavama the 10-mile strip through which the canal 1 ), he 
rudence published in London. | is right in urging that the Supreme Court of the United States 
ere was no objection. | is competent to test any question connected with the ba 
‘articles above referred to are as follows: | of the canal. 
(HB INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF THE PANAMA CANAI it is proposed, therefore, to consider, as if were an 
s always difficult in the conflict of national interests to | depending before the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
calm scrutiny of any international convention. It is | @!eston whether the recent act of the Legislature of the United 
further difficult when within each of the siguatory States States is in contravention of the true construction of intern 
‘ constructions may commend themselves to rival | tional obligations of commercial neutrality. The document 
al interests. The difficulty is still further accentuated i W hich have to be msidered are naturally (a) the Clayt 
within either of the signatory States, an electoral contro- } Bulwer treaty of the 19th April, 1850, in so far as it was i 
pending, in the determination of which a potent factor | tended to control the commercial neutrality of any 
eivably be the attitude toward the convention of one | C2U! between the Atlantic and the Pacific; (b) the Hay- 
e of the persons, or of one or more of the parties, in- Pauncefote treaty of the 18th November, 1901, which was in 
| in the political strife. The bases for the construction of | COMtempliation of the specific canal now nearing completion 
rnational conventions which control the commercial | ®®4 incidentally the bearing of the Suez Canal ¢ 
tion of the Panama Canal are—on all these grounds— | Constantinople, signed between nine European St: \ ' 
juncture singularly the province of the international | Gteat Britain) on the 29th October, 1888; and (c) the I 
Varilla treaty of the 18th November, 1908, prov e i : 
the outset of the inquiry it is expedient to eliminate those | #¢duisition by the United State 10-mnil 
which tend to obscure the consideraticn of main } which the Panama Canal is cut 
s. And in the first place, those responsible for the recent | The first and third of these tre 
of the Legislature of the United States must be as- | considered in the first place, becaus conta 
| to have acted with honest regard to international obli- | ters introductory, or matters relating 
ns, a8 they presumed them to exist, equally with an appre- | Hay-Pauncefote treaty itself. 
f the national interests which they sought to serye.| The Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 was larg 
other hand, it must be assumed that the criticism which | convention by which Great Britain and the United S$ 
1 directed to that decision is based upon a sincere desire took to refrain from assuming dominion for tl 
eS mi nothing exceeding just consideration. oceanic communication over any part of Central At 
Much again has been said, with little approach to accuracy, | so far as direetly concerns the present troversy, t 
who demand investigation, regarding te supposed | parts of the Clayton Bulwer treaty may be sui ized - 
1 on the part of the United States to refer, as a matter | lows: The contracting powers pro ed ft et forth 
siract opinion, the issne of the validity of the decision of | tentions with reference to any means of commun 
“eisiature of the United States, and the construction of the | ship canal to be constructed | 1 tl \ 1? 
: = documents which such decision may affect, to any | Oceans; they bound themselves not t 
mal tribunal of arbitration, whether one constituted | trol over such ship canal, and ne d y : 
> oF one existing as a matter of international recognition | rectly, for the subjects or citizens of the o1 ny rights o1 1. 
‘shape of what is shortly known as The Hague Tribunal. | vantages in regard to commerce or naviga 1 
‘ter court, gradually advancing though it may be to | cana! which should net be offered on th 
sik ml acceptance, can not yet be said to have reached subjects or citizens of the other; they b ad the ; 
of supplanting the traditional righ and efficacy of | 3) to protect contractors for the 1 ul if 
one en Oe deal with questions of international treaty | taken on fair and equitable lit rtook | 1) 
» teemesaienen United Strtes is directed with news-j to use their influence to procure hatin? of twe 
nati  eeimity, but wit’: scant courtesy, to refer the abstract free ports, one at each end of 1, they | d 
treaty atgoeaaaee of its Legislature to act in accord with | themselves (art. 5) to withdraw } m the | 5 
of Great i Tons, one has only to consider the probable attitude | or company undertaking or manag , or ¢ g 
rTithin if a similar statute of its Parliament was | regulations concerning the traffi pon, in a way contrary 
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to the spirit and intention of the convention, either by making 
unfair discriminations in favor of the commerce of one of the 
contracting parties over the commerce of the other, or by im- 

sit ppressive exactions or unreasonable tolls; they engaged 


irt. to invite every friendly State to enter into the like | 
tinulations, to the end that all other States might share in the 
honor and advantage, aflirming it to be the great desire of the 
convention that the canal was to be constructed and maintained 
for the benefit of mankind on equal terms to all; they agreed 


(art. 7) to give their encouragement to such persons or com- 


pany as should first offer to commence the same with the neces- 
iry capital. Then follows the famous article 8, which, by rea- 
m of its direct importance, should be transcribed in full: 

8. The Government of Great Britain and the United States, 
having not only desired in entering into this convention to accomplish 
1 particular object, but also to establish a general principle, they 
hereby agree to extend their protection by treaty stipulations to any 

r practicable communications, whether by canal or railway, across 
Isthmus which connects North and South America; and especially 

» tl interoceanic communications, should the same prove to be prac- 
‘le, whether by canal or railway, which are now proposed to be 

r joint protection to any such canals or railways as are by this 
\'nited States that the parties constructing or owning the same shall 
ipose no other charges or conditions of trafiic thereupon than the 
foresaid Governments shall approve of as just and equitable; and 


at the same canals or railways, bemg open to the subjects and | 


of Great Britain and the United States on equal terms, shall 

open on the like terms to the subjects and citizens of every other 

i ich is willing to grant thereto such protection as Great Britain 
nd the United States engage to afford 
| 


Bulwer treaty was the undertaking by private persons with 
sufficient capital, under the encouragement and protection of 


stipulation that after the creation of the canal the high con- 
tracting parties, with the adhesion of as many friendly States 
as possible, were negatively to seek no preponderating control, 


and affirmatively to enforce equity and equality in the treat- | 


inent of the commerce, not only of the parties to that convention 
but of all the States throughout the commercial world. 

It must, of course, be conceded by all disputants that the 
scope and bearing of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which was 
brought into existence 50 years after, were of a very different 
kind. Shortly, the main differences may be grouped as follows: 


(a) The canal was not to be formed by private contractors | = . ; a a 
: : : “\ Te troops. (5) Waters adjacent or within 3. milit 
with the benevolent encouragement of Great Britain and the | I J — 


United States, but was to be created wholly with the capital 
and through the efforts of the United States. 

(b) The adhesion of States other than Great Britain and the 
United States was not to be invited, nor were they to be asked 
to enter into stipulations similar to those to which the con- 
tracted States bound themselves. 

(c) Instead of the United States and Great Britain and such 
friendly States as adhered jointly affording their guaranty for 
the maintenance of neutrality, it was intended that the United 
States alone should be the guardian of the status of the canal. 
This was a matter to some extent discussed in the course of 
the negotiations which led up to the ratification of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, the object of Great Britain being broadly 
stated to be the avoidance of the detriment of being placed in a 
less advantageous position that other commercial powers. 

The importance of the close scrutiny of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty lies, of course, in the ascertainment of the “ general prin- 
ciple of neutralization” thereby established. It seems expe- 


dient here to extract and define that “ general principle” in so | 


far as it can be deduced from the wording of that treaty, bear- 
ing in mind that the exclusive control over the canai is to-day 
no longer barred, but on the contrary assigned, to the United 
States. It was in the year 1850 contemplated that the canal 
would be a private undertaking, that the promoters and admin- 
istrators of that undertaking might emanate from, and might 
to a certain extent be under the dominating control or influence 
of, Great Britain or of the United States, or of one or more of 
the States adhering to and guaranteeing the convention and its 
enforcement, and that such dominating State might seek to ac- 
quire from the undertakers for its subjects or citizens differen- 
tial rights or advantages in regard to navigation through the 
canal. In other words, all commercial States being regarded as 
potential customers of the private enterprise, it was provided 
that none should influence a preference to the detriment of any 
other. They further bound themselves to give protection and 
encouragement to such private undertakers who should provide 
capital on the one hand and avoid oppressive exactions or un- 
reasonable tolls on the other. Their attitude was, in other words 
(if one may venture an analogy), that of a combination of ship- 
ping companies engaged in rival operations, jointly agreeing to 
finance a proposed canal undertaking on the basis of an agree- 
ment between themselyes not to seck from such undertaking 


|; sence of the neutrality bargain which 


any exclusive advantages or preferential tre 


atinent 


Within t} 


| Bulwer treaty extends to every scheme of interor, an 


| bose to return in the discussion of the precise poi; 


| jection which may arise out of the convention of 
blished by the way of : ‘ Panama. In granting, however, | 


cle specified, it is always understood by Great Britain and the | 


| nication was the maintenance of the status quo 


i] 


tions of commercial rivalry. To this general prip, 


A review of the material documents would jo 
without reference to the Hay-Bunau-Varilla treaty 
the United States acquired from the Repubiic of p 
1903, the territorial rights to the strip of land { ; 
the canal is cut. Under this treaty (art. 18), 4) 
to be opened in conformity with the stipulatioy 
Pauncefote treaty. It is true that this treaty 
little iight on the true construction of the treaty yj 
Britain. It, however, is clearly a convention (dea) 
with the title to a portion of territory) within th 
of the Supreme Court of the United Stxtes. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901 was ‘{ 


le 


1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer tres 
struction of such canal under the auspices of th 
of the United States, imposing the general princi 
zation esiablished in article 8 of that conventi: 
visions of the treaty may be summarized as follows 
Article 1 supersedes the convention of 1850 in 
the purposes of the proposed canal, and possi 
Article 2 provides that the Wnited States shall co 


. | own cost, the canal, having the exclusive righ} 
ill be observe ‘ » conte ation of the Ck - | : ; , , re 
It will be observed that the contemplation of the Clayton- | iy regulation and management thereof. Article 


the United States should adopt as the basis of the | 


i 


j > "ali > i nles snhetantiall: 
the high contracting parties, to create the canal and the } of such canal Gs following mn sul SeUCIADy 


the convention of Constantinople, signed the 28th © 
for the free navigation of the Suez Canal: (1) "% 


| be free and open to the vessels of commerce amd of 


nations Gbserving these rules on terms of entir: 
that there shall be no discrimination against ayy 
or its citizens or subjects in respect of the condition 
of traffic or otherwise; such conditions and ch 
shall be just and equitable. (2) The Uniled Sta 
liberty to maintain military police for the pro 


; canal. (3) Provisions are added regarding the vessi 


of a belligerent. (4) No belligerent shall embark 


the canal shall be regarded as within its ambit. (46 
ete., part of the canal shall enjoy immunity. 
change of territorial sovereignty or of internet 
of the country or countries traversed by the cu 
the general principle of neutralization. 

The “general principle of neutralization” estab 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty has been found to be 


| tenance of the status quo of the conditions of 


rivalry. The essence of the difference between th 
1850 and the treaty of 1901 is to be found in thie 
following out the analogy hazarded above, it is 


| instance of a combination of shipowners—regarding 


canal undertaking—but an agreement between two 
shipowners that one of them shall construct the 
maintain the existing conditions of commercial ri 
out detriment to the other or to othef shipowners, e\ 
not parties to the contract, for the time being 


| the canal, and consequently observing the above 
It can scarcely be said that the wording of the Hay 
| fote treaty is happy. The unfortunate incorpora 


preamble of the provisions of the Suez Cana! 
an instance of the evil of the process of legislation }) 
The scheme of that corfvention has reference to :) 


between parties in the nature of sovereign States es 


the actual ownership and control of a canal owned ! 
mercial company, whereas the Hay-Pauncefote tr 
the plan of a State-owned undertaking. 
The present controversy has been too much th 
recent controversy to make it necessary to set fort! 
words of the actual provision of the Legislature of 
States which are said to violate internationa! 
Shortly, the main ground of objection is to te |! 
grant immunity from tolls to the coasting vesse 
States’ nationality passing through the canal. 
It seems clear that one attractive argument used 
who take exception to the action of the United %! 
be ruled out. It is sought to be said that by ress 
concession to unduly favored vessels the expense 0! 
taking must of necessity be borne in a larger })'\'! 


the vessels using the canal. This is upon the assumpt 


the canal dues paid by vessels passing through in an) 
are at least in their totality to amount to a sun Te! 


t 











SE 


1 


. . ‘ : | 
. annual burden, Including repayment of capital con- 


expenditure by means of a sinking fund, as well as 
| expenses of maintaining and working the canal. 
course possible that the canal dues to be levied are 
ulated on this basis, but there is no treaty obligation 
rt of any international parties that the canal shall be 
ture of a self-paying concern. So long as the canal 
| within the condition of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
are to be “just and equitable,” it seems that the 
States may elect to treat the canal as a losing or as a 
king commercial speculation. 
Penama Canal, however, will have cost in construction 
9.000.000, and this sum, with its consequent annual 


reased by all the liabilities of maintenance, working, | 


nd protection, is wholly a charge falling upon the 
f the United States. 
G d that the highest tolls commercially possible are 
‘od upon ships passing through the canal, it is not reasonably 
e that the undertaking will be other than a losing one 
e point of view of administrative profit and loss. The 
stion. therefore, is whether there is any interference with 
eral principle of neutralization,” which involves an 
vomnent of existing conditions of commercial rivalry. 
It must be coneeded that direct competition upon an unfavor 
hosis can not arise. The nationals of no State other than 
f the United States can own vessels employed in the 
rade of the United States. Naturally this does not 
ide the question, because an extension of the coasting 
ight conceivably be detrimental to ocean-borne traffic. 
a 





forbidden by convention? 
Now, the rules to be applied to the interpretation of treaties, 


s laid down by William Edward Hall (Int. Law, 5th ed., | 


995), are few and clear. They must be construed according 
the plain and reasonable sense to be attached to the ordinary 
ning of words; when terms used in a treaty have a differ- 
egal sense within the two contracting States, they are to 
understood in the sense which is proper to them within the 
State to which the condition containing them applies; when 
he words of a treaty fail to yield a plain and reasonable sense 
by recourse to the general sense and spirit of the treaty as shown 


} 


the context, or by the provisions of the instrument as a 


n interference with the conditions of commercial } 


le, or by taking a reasonable instead of a literal sense of the | 


ords. No treaty, again, can be taken to restrict by implica- 
n the exercise of rights of sovereignty or property or self- 
reservation whilst whatever may be necessary to the enjoy- 

t of things granted by it is understood to be tacitly given 
imposed by the gift or imposition of that upon which it is 


endant, 


The question, therefore, must be solved in one of three ways— 
(] 


)} By the precise words of the particular provisions of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty : 
(2) By the context and preamble of that treaty; or 
(3) By what may be termed natural justice. 


_ It will scarcely be contended that natural justice, unfettered 
y documentary construction, would refuse to the United States 


+1 
° 


ilege of the limited discrimination incorporated in the 


the following considerations may be briefly noted: 

(a) The importance to the United States of the encourage- 
ment of their coasting trade compared with its relative unim- 
portance to other States using the canal. Compare the per- 
titage of ocean-borne goods carried by American ships in the 
year of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty with that appearing in the 
Ni vigation Report for the year preceding the Hay-Pauncefote 

‘vention and it will be found to have declined from 75.2 
ber cent to 9.3; that is to say, a reduction of from nearly four- 
ifths to under one-tenth. Compare, on the other hand, the in- 
reased statistics during the same period of the coasting trade, 
and the trend is precisely in the opposite direction. 

J (b) The responsibility cast upon the United States not only 
‘n the construction and management but also in the maintenance 
and protection of the canal, 

_ (c) The risks, whatever they may be, inherent to every com- 
aie undertaking, and essentially to such an enterprise—risks 
- deterred all comers to such an extent that the canal has 

y been brought into concrete being after the delay or failure 
of 50 years, . 
ak = absence of any guaranty of monopoly of traffic 
wee America, because conceivably canals and prob- 
betes er means of communication, e. g., railway facilities, may 

rought into active competition. 


‘e) There is no in , — 
neutralite ternational convention of recognition of 


maintenes except by Great Britain, and no guaranty of the 
nce of neutrality by any State whatever. Even the 
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provision for the neutrality of alternative route ined in 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty has possibly be perseded 

(f) If there be by implieation a evar: nty on the 
Great Britain not to encourage or discourage the ‘ rf the 
canal by any system of bounty, subsidy, or the like, there is no 
obligation upon any other State, save that of observing the rules 
elaborated in the H ly Pay fot treat durin thi HWser 
of the canal. 

The case against the 1 ed States st t] ’ based 
upon the strict construction of the pre« ore eaty 
adopting the language of Lord Clarendon in thy ) n of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in the of the Mosauito Tn- 
dians,” alleging that “ the true constr on of a treatv must be 
deduced from the literal meaning of the word , n the 
framing.” 

It is necessary for the opponents of the 1 al States to con- 
tend that the expression “ free and open to the \ “ 
of all nations observing these rules npiies | na- 
tion owning and administering the canal,” and 
sion “no discrimination against any such ‘ 
“observing these rules,” implies “or in favor of » nation 
which enforces these rules.” It seems that this l be a 
strained, though perfectly possible, construction. But it is 
searcely a construction of “literal meaning.’ } . hav- 
ing regard to the obvious intention to deal with the pos m of 
States external to the convention, and not even intended to sig- 
nify their adherence thereto, it is submitted that eh cons 


struction is the necessary or even the reasonable one. 
Equally it would appear that recourse to context and preamble 


would enable the United States, having regard to the reneral 
sense and spirit,” to succeed. There is no contraciual undertak 
ing by any States outside the United States on the one hand, 


and Great Britain on the other. There is no provision analogous 
to that contained in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty providi 
the adherence to the convention of any third State. The whole 


of the advantages are to be enjoyed by any State for the time 
being accepting the conditions of working, without any obliga- 
tion on the part of any State to remain bound to such ditions 
further than during periods which may be of intermittent user. 
Even between the actual contracting parties, Great Britain and 
the United States, there are no collateral or reciprocal obliga- 
tions by way of consideration explicitly undertaken. Any State 
for the time being using the canal, and so assenting to be bound 
| by the conditions, can, by bounty to its own vessels or in any 
other way not amounting to a breach of international obligations, 
differentiate in favor of its own vessels and against t » of any 


“other State, including the United States. 


To sum up, it is reasonably arguable 


(a) That the United States can support its action on » pre- 
cise words of the material articles of the treaty, U its case i 
strengthened by reference to the preamble and context, Lt 
its case is difficult to challenge on grounds of general j : 

(b) That there is no international obligation to | t the 
construction of its legislative act to any process of ritration ; 
and 

(c) That any aggrieved party has an appropri . an impar- 
tial, and a competent tribunal in the Supreme € of the 
United States, 

Epwp. S. Cox-Sinciair, 
It, TH PANAMA CANAL Af 
The Republic of Panama comprises some 40,000 square mile 


and has a population of about 300,000. On November 18, 1908, 
a treaty was signed between the Republic and the United States 
whereby the Republic of Panama granted to the United States 
in perpetuity the use, occupation, and control of a zone of land 
and land under water for the construction, maintenance, era- 
tion, sanitation, and protection of a canal of the width of 10 
miles, 5 miles on both sides of the center thereof, and ext« ing 
into the Pacific Ocean and Caribbean Sea 3 miles fr low 
water. By this treaty the Republic of Panama granted to the 
United States all the rights, power, and authority of a sover- 
eign. The grant was a grant of land and sovereign rights there- 
over and not a mere concession or privilege. The Panama Canal 
Zone is a territory appurtenant and belonging to the United 
States. This zone is as much and as exclusively the property of 
the United States as are the rivers and Territory of Alaska, and 
is subject to such laws as the Congress of the United States may 
inake respecting it; and when made such laws become the sole 
and only rule of action within the territory, even superseding the 
provisions of a treaty in conflict therewith. Congress has ple- 
nary power under the Constitution of the United States over its 
Territories, and its power to deal with trade or commerce in the 
Territories does not depend upon the authority of the interstate- 
commerce clause of the Constitution; and this plenary power 
gives to Congress the undoubted right to pass laws and make 





20 


uniform regulations governing the use of its appurtenant terri- | of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty regarding 
|} and of war of all nations.” 


tory 

In conformity with this power Congress in August last passed 
an act to provide for the opening, maintenance, protection, and 
operation of the Panama Canal and the sanitation and govern- 


ment of the Canal Zone, by section 5 of which it is provided that | 


} 
. ta] 
no tol 


Is shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade of United States. After the passage of this act the 
British Goverment filed a protest thereto, alleging that the act 
of Congress was in violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty— 

auuse it vests the President with discretion to discrimi- 
nute in fixing tolls in favor of American ships and against for- 
cign ships engaged in foreign trade, although there is nothing in 
act to compel the President to make such a discrimination. 
Because it 


the 


(a) be 


ihe 
(hb) 


on vessels engaged in that trade passing through the canal. 
The passage of this act and the affixing of his signature 
ihereto by the President has raised such diversity of opinion 
both at bome and abroad as to whether it is or is not in con- 
flict with the Hay-Pauncefote treaty that il 


io review this subject from an impartial and unprejudiced 


point of view, entirely aside from any question of nationality er | 

} equal and alike in the use of the canal. 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty involved is one | 
of the rules adopted by the United States as the basis of the | 


politics, 


The provision of the 


neutralization of the canal, and is as follows: 


1. The 
of war of 
© that t 
its citizens or 
traflic or otherwise. 
just and equitable, 


canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or 
subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of 
Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be 


here 


It is a well-recognized principle that, like other contracts, 
ireaties are to be read in the light of the conditions and cir- 
cumstances existing at the time they were entered into, with a 
view to effecting the objects and purposes of the States thereby 
contracting. It becomes necessary, therefore, to ascertain what 
were the conditions and circumstances existing at the 
when the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was concluded. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty, in mentioning vessels of com- 
merce of all nations, never contemplated such an eventuality 
United States becoming the owner of the land covered 
by the waters of the canal and exercising sole and sovereign 
power thereover, and consequently it can not be held by any 
just construction to apply to conditions and circumstances 
so completely beyond ihe intention and design of the treaty. 
At that time the possibility of the United States constructing 
un Isthmian canal through its own territory was never con- 
templated. No such contingency was thought of; it was too 
remote eyen for the mind of the most imaginative concession- 
xire of an interoceanic waterway. The situation regarding the 
building of any canal was full of complications and almost 
superhuman difficulties, while the rights to construct an inter- 
ocean canal by the various routes were covered by a confused 
network of concessions—to say nothing of treaties—giving indi- 
viduals and companies vested rights that could not be disre- 
garded. The contracting parties to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
had in mind the construction of a canal under the auspices of 
the United States, which means nothing more than under its 
influence, patronage, care, and protection. The building of a 
canal through the Usthmus of Panama was then as far from 
completion as it was when the first French company failed 
after expending some $100,000,000 in the work, while the advo- 
cates of the Nicaragua Canal were as confident as ever that 
their route was the only feasible one. So little did anyone 
think of the United States actually acquiring the Panama 
Canal Zone or building the canal on its own account that even 
when the representatives of the New French Co. and the Nica- 
ragua company appeared before the Senate investigating com- 
inittee they expressly declared they had all the money needed 
und were not seeking financial aid from the Government. 

Such briefly were some of the conditions and cimeumstances 
existing when the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was concluded, but 
they were not the same as those existing in August, 1912, when 
the Panama Canal bill was passed by Congress. <A revolution 
not only of a State but in thé entire situation and phase of an 
interocean canal had taken place, and instead of an indifferent 
onlooker or guardian of neutrality the United States had be- 
come itself the indisputable owner and sovereign of the soil 
through which this great waterway is being built at a cost of 
£80,000,000, and not by capital subscribed in Europe but by 
funds provided by the United States alone, not private funds 
but public money derived by public taxation for public purposes. 

Ilaving referred to the existing conditions and circumstances 
as they were in 1901 and 1912, we will now consider the terms 


as the 
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becomes proper | 


i not be open alike to all foreign nations. 
| vision 


“vessels of 


The provision of the treaty referred to means that ;)), 
be no discrimination by the United States against 
foreign nation, or its citizens or subjects, in favor of 
foreign nation, or its citizens or subjects, in respect 
ditions of or charges for traffic or otherwise. “On termes 
equality ” refers to the equality extended to all nati, 
than the United States; that is to say, it is prohibit 
United States favoring one foreign nation as agains 
Its purpose was to provide that vessels of commerce 
tions foreign to the United States should enjoy the sa) 
ity among themselves; but this is quite another 


oft 
l 


saying that vessels of commerce of foreign nations <) 
discriminates in favor of the coastwise trade | 
of the United States by providing that no tolls shall be charged | 
| fringing the terms of the treaty, extend the 


the sume equality as the vessels of commerce of { 
States, and that the Federal Government can 


i 
hot, wi 
free 
canal even to its own vessels engaged in the consty 
What else does the expression “there shall be no dis 
tion against any such nation” mean? It means {} 
tempt should be made by the Federal Government 
the interests of one foreign power to the detriment or « 
of another; that all foreign nations should 


Stand 
“On terms of entire equality” was intended to | 
United States discriminating in favor of one for 
against another foreign nation. The Federal Gover); 
laying dowa its own rules, not for the regulation 
ships of war and of commerce, but for the ships of 
of commerce of the stranger beyond its ports, and it 
ingly declared that the canal that might be built 
auspices should‘ be free and open to them on terms of 
equality. No advantage should be obtained by o 
nation over another foreign nation; there should be 1 
ism, no special benefit or privilege extended to one that 
This is wh: 
and would requir 


means nothing more. It 


time | terpolation of terms not contained in the treaty itsel! 


tain any other construction. 

There is no invidious discrimination against any o 
nation under the Panama Canal act. All foreigi 
gaged in the same commerce—over-seas track 
alike; are subject to the same restrictions and ar 
the same privileges under similar conditions. On « 
ciples treaties as well as legislation discriminati 
some and favoring others are objectionable; but tre 
legislation which in carrying out a public purpos 
in their application—if within the sphere o% their | 
they affect alike all persons or objects similar) 
not unjust discrimination. 

Specific regulations of one kind of commerce w! 
necessary for its protection can never be the ju 
complaint because like regulations are not imposed 
merce of a different kind. The discriminations whi 
to objection are those where persons engaged in thi 
merce and plying their trade under the same condi 
different privileges. It is only then that the dis 
can be said to impair that equal right which al! 
whom it is accorded by law. 

There is no evasion of the rule of equality wlicre 
vessels are subjected to the same duties and lial 
similar circumstances. 

The treaty could never have been intended to 
Federal Government from arranging and regulating 
mestic or coastwise commerce, and in the use and 
of its own property as it saw fit. 

No such restriction could have been in view in ado} 
the basis of neutralization” a rule that the cana! > 
free and open to the vessels of commerce and of \ 
nations on terms of entire equality. It would be absurd fc 
United States to solemnly declare that its own vessels of 
might openly and freely navigate its own landlocked \ 
ways and enjoy the privileges that belong to the Nati . 
sovereign power in the use of its own territory. rhe 
the words “vessels of war” shows plainly that te 
“ vessels” as used referred only and exclusively to those 
nations other than those of the United States, and th 
word “ nations ” was restricted to foreign nations; tial ndiher 
nations foreign to the United States. What the opi 
the canal act seek to accomplish is to add to this phrase 
the word “equality” the words “with its own, *%° | 
would read “ou terms of entire equality with its owl | 
that is precisely what was not contemplated and wie 
never within the minds of the contracting parties. — 
States was not adopting a rule for the use of its ow! 
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enterprise and work achieved at the cost of its own 
treasure—but was simply laying down a rule for the 
treatment alike of all foreign vessels in a ship canal that 

be built beyond its territory, but under its supervision 

, direction. ‘That is to say, it was not laying down rules to 
its own conduct in the bereficial use and enjoyment 
< own property, or abandoning what one day might belong 
Nation just as much as Porto Rico or the Philippines. 


ne contemplation of those who negotiated the treaty. 
nconceivable that the United States, when it agreed in 
ty that the canal should be free and open to the vessels 
erce of all nations, intended to recognize or to feel 
f bound to recognize on terms of entire equality foreign 
.ceels of commerce with those of its own engaged in domestic 
astwise trade, or to so restrict its sovereign authority over 
rc own commerce that it could not consistently with the treaty 
sh tolls on its own shipping that might be entirely foreign 


r 


the conceptions of the American people and inconsistent with | 


eir commercial interests. 


relinquishment by the Federal Government was ever | 





gation and coasting trade between 


: one port and another situated in 
the territories of either contracting party, the regulation of such navi 
gation and trade being reserved, respectively, by the parties a ling 
to their own separate laws. 

Like provisions are contained in many other treeties, which 
illustrate the universally prevailing custom among nations to 


distinguish between the vessels of a nation and the vessels of a 


nation engaged in the coasting trade. The terms “ vessels of a 
nation,” or even “ vessels,” as used in treaties, have received 
among commercial countries their own interpretation by long- 


continued custom and acquiescence, and are universally accepted 


as not embracing vessels other than those plying between one 
foreign country and another, so that in the negotiation of treat 
ies the high contracting parties have never had in eontemp! 
tion coastwise vessels in laying down rules for equality of treat 
| ment of the vessels of their respective countries 
In addition to the 3 treaties above mentioned, 2S other treaties 
of commerce and navigation were concluded between the United 


rhe Hay-Pauncefote treaty not only referred to vessels of | 


eign nations engaged in foreign trade, but it excluded those 
eaged in the coastwise trade. 
have these in mind in framing the treaty. The disputed 
ovyision refers to perfect equality, and therefore must neces- 
ly include only those vessels capable of falling within this 
and the only vessels of commerce that were then, are 
sow, or ever have been treated on the same terms of equality 
mder the usage of nations are vessels of commerce engaged in 
foreign trade. Vessels of commerce following the coastwise 
trade have never been placed on an equality with those en- 
caged in commerce with foreign nations, nor could they be 
without violating national laws or the inherent right of a na- 
tion to control its domestic shipping. There is a well-defined 
listinction between vessels engaged in foreign commerce and 
the local ecoastwise vessel sailing under its own nation’s flag 
between home ports. Coastwise vessels ply their trade under 
different conditions from those engaged in foreign commerce. 
they form a separate and distinct class; they are governed by 
fferent laws; they are subjected in their own. ports to lesser 






rn 


The contracting parties did | 


| that 


| coastwise vessel, and this is the practice at 


luties and charges or to none at all; and they are jealously | 


rotected by their own government which, invariably by one 
means or another, discriminates in their favor. 
ongress has always adhered to the policy of restricting do- 
mestic commeree—that is, vessels trading from one port in the 
United States to another port in the United States—to Ameri- 
an vessels owned and navigated by American citizens. There 
s nothing special and peculfar in this legislation. It is in har- 
mony with the policy not only of the United States, but of every 
set-hound nation, to encourage and protect under 
rivileges its domestic maritime trade. 
weet observed by the treaty-making power of the Government, 
which was frequently given emphasis to the doctrine by ex- 
ress reservations in treaties. 

ln 1851 the United States concluded a treaty of friendship, 
mmerce, and navigation with the Republic of Costa Rica, 
which contained the following article: 


No higher nor other duties or payments on account of tonnage, of 


sit or harbor dues, of pilotage, of salvage in case either of damage 
pwreck, or on account of any other local charges, shall be imposed 

" ny of the ports of the Republic of Costa Rica on vessels of the 
ited States than those payable in the same ports by Costa Rican 
‘seis, nor in any of the ports of the United States on Costa Rican 
7 ssels than shall be payable in the same ports on vessels of the United 


tates 








Nothing could be more comprehensive than this article, and 
inding alone it would be inferred as including vessels of every 
sort, both those following the over-seas commerce and those 
tomestic vessels sailing only between home ports; and yet this 
reaty contained a clause declaring that the reciprocal freedom 
of commerce intended should not apply to the coasting trade. 

lhe (treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation between 
ie I ited States and Denmark, of 1826, said: 

a ren — or other charges of any kind be imposed in the ports 
: tate Dee ressels of the other than are or shall be payable in 

I 2y Native vessels. 


ee treaty also excepted the coasting trade. 
Pd t the United States made a treaty with the Republic of 
beak a the reciprocal liberty of commerce and navigation be- 
. , weir respective territories, which provides as follows: 
a ‘on ws other duties or charges on account of tonnage, light- 
shipwreck. oe dues, pilotags, quarantine, salvage in case of damage 
Pera on oe any other local charges, shall be imposed in any ports 
rts Wy Pees of the United States than those payable in the same 
W Peravien ivian vessels, nor in any ofthe ports of the United States 
of the Unied es than shall be payable in the same ports by vessels 
tions of the ne tates, * * * Jt is hereby declared that the stipula- 
present treaty are not understood as applying to the navi- 
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States and foreign countries between the years 1825 and 1SS7, 


which expressly excepted their respective coastwise trade. 
England has always carried out the same policy as that of the 
United States with reference to her coastwise vessels, either by 


sufeguarding her home trade diplomatically in express exem] 

tions in treaties or by subjecting her coastwise vessels to other 
and different dues and charges from vessels engaged in the ove 

seas trade, thus practically discriminating in favor of her own 
domestic marine. 

In principle the two things are the same, the result being 
the stranger coming from over the in spite of all 
the pretense of uniformity, mutuality, and equality of treat 
ment, has to pay larger and heavier port dues than the British 
British ports to 
day, as it has always been, even in spite of the most formal 
treaty stipulations to the contrary. While to-day England's 
coastwise trade open to ships of other nations, yet this 
was not always so, for at one time it was provided by law that 
no goods or passengers should be carried coastward from one 
port of the United Kingdom to another except in British ships, 
the same act defining what the coastwise trade was, and as 
late as in 1870 it was provided by act of Parliament that no 
goods or passengers should be carried by water from one port 


seas, 


is 


of Canada to another except in British ships. The whole his- 
tory of English diplomacy has been uniform with that of the 
United States and other commercial countries, either in spe- 
cifically exempting coastwise trade from its conventions and 
treaties, or by doing so in establishing different and other 
| duties and charges for her coastwise marine than those im- 
posed at the same port on vessels engaged in the over-seas 
trade. 

It is not everyone who, looking at the map of the United 


special | 
The same system has | 


States and seeing the broad extent of territory the State of 
Texas covers, realizes that it was only after’ one of the most 
bloody wars on record that the Texans were able in 1836 to 
secure their independence and declare themselves a Republic. 
While the political life of the Republic of Texas only continued 
for nine years before it became one of the States of the Fed 
eral Union, yet the principal act in its diplomatic history con- 


sisted in negotiating a treaty with England in which both 
countries specifically reserved their coasting trade to their 
national vessels. On November 13, 1840, Great Britain and 
| the Republic of Texas, being equally desirous of affording every 
facility and encouragement to their respective subjects «and 
citizens engaged in commercial intercourse with each other, 


concluded a treaty of commerce and navigation, signed by Vis 
count Palmerston and Gen. James Hamilton, which contained 
the following provision: 


IV. The stipulations of the present treaty shall not be considered 
as applying to the navigation and carrying trade between ol! port 
and another situated in the dominions of one contracting party y 
the vessels of the other, as far as regards passengers, commodit ind 
articles of commerce, such navigation and transport being r- ved 
by each contracting party to national vessels. 

No country was more jealous of the foreigner indulging in 
her coastwise trade than was England when she opened her 
ports in the East Indies to American vessels. By the treaty 


of amity, commerce, and navigation between Great Britain 
and the United States of 1794 England consented that American 
vessels be admitted and hospitably received at all the seaports 
and harbors of the British territories in the East Indies and 
that American citizens be allowed to carry on a trade between 
them and the United States, such American vessels paying 
no other or higher tonnage duty than should be payable on 
British vessels when admitted into the ports of the United 
States. The treaty provides, however, “that the permission 
granted by this article is not to extend to allow the vessels of 
the United States to carry on any part of the coasting trade of 
said British territories.” 
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llowed by the convention of 1815, to regu- cents for both entering and departing. At these raj 
igation, which specifically mentioned | can vessel of 5,000 tons arriving from overseas is . 
fadras, and Bombay, in the British | pay at the port of Bristol on entering or departing g9 
to American vessels, it being expressly | dues, or on entering and departing $180, whik 
permission granted by this | higher duties or charges were imposed than thos 
t] the United | same ports on British vessels according to the { 
of the said | then such American vessel would only haye 
| entering or departing, or $100 on entering and 
lar | ing a difference in the first instance of $40 and 
yy the United | $80. 


il 


ui 
are simi in 1 
This may not be discrimination according to |] 
becomes | but it looks exceedingly like it from an American 
upulously The rates and dues exacted at the port of Live 
ons, and | docks and harbor board) afford some startli) 
between | this discrimination. Dock tonnage rates on ves 
according to the class of voyage, that is to say, t] 
tination. Those coming within class 6, which 
on the east coast of North America, pay 1s, 4a. 
those under class 2, between the Mull of Gallow: 
Bay Head, including the Orkney Isles and all th 
| western coast of Scotland, and between St. D 
‘s End, including the Scilly Island and tI 
om Cape Clear to Malling Head, pay 
those included in class 3, covering all pa: 
southern coasts of Great Britain between 
id and the Lands End, including the Islands 
r coas on | | all parts of the west coast of Ireland from Cape ¢ 
; foreign vessels. his right of a nation to | Head, including the islands on that coast, pay 
own domestic maritim le has been of | Liarbor rates on vessels bear out the san 
unquestioned recognition that it has become | Those under class 2 pay five-eighths of a penn; 
ple of the law of nations. The usage of under class 3 pay three-fourths of a penny | 
oT in the interpretation of treaties, and | sels under class 6, embracing the trans-At 
evidence of how the treaty-making p 


powers | pay 14d. per ton, or exactly double. There 
pted an inderst if rms “ vessels 


the Lat 

re nd f 

ise trade from forei;s intrusion; l 
l 


Ps) 
t 


l not so f j Le 
ai iaws or lnmemorial cu ym tenaciously HW 


i 


ish; ‘ 
coasting vessels on an equality with or in | all 


‘ 
aii 
u 


suide ay 
1S | dock tonnage rates on yessels in which the sa 
5 ls,” it becomes | is carried out as they provide for one-half of 
‘never in a single instance been regarded | under classes 2, 3, and 6. 
or including Is engaged in| Wharf rates on vessels are as follows: 1 
» coasting trade. | per ton; under class 3, 14d. per ton; and und 
have joined in establishing this principle and have | ton, This is a clear preference in favor of d 
in perpetuating it, many under express treaty stipula- | yessels as against vessels engaged in foreign 
those nations who have not thus formally recorded | of 214. per ton. 
al of the doctrine have nevertheless done so tacitly, These figures of the Port of Liverpool furni 
nselves either by adopting laws to this effect or by | amples of the same rigid discrimination in f: 
er and different duties and charges to vessels en- | coasting vessels. American vessels coming 
ign commerce than to those following the coast- | entering and leaving port pay harbor rates of 
while some coasters pay only 9 cents a ton, 01 
less than the American vessel. 

Tonnage dues at the port of London are as 
every vessel trading coastwise or enteri 
outward from or to any place north of latitude 45 
between longitude 12° W. and 65° E. of G 
yoyage- both in and out, 1d. per ton. ol 
entering inward or clearing outward beyond th 
per ton. (3) For vessels under 100 tons whicl 
beyond the seaward limit of the port, a halfp 
, that no higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed * * *] (4) Coastwise vessels not exceeding 45 tons, ve: 
in the ports of any of His Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe : 3 Se 1 can at 

1 the vessels of the United States than shall be payable in the same | COrn coastwise, fishing smacks, and lobster an 

rts on British vessels. exempt from dues. 

ngland’s interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty This discrimination of 1 cent a ton for enteri 
s good, then how does she justify, under the language just | port in favor of coastwise vessels and against 


quoted of the treaty of 1815, her discrimination in tonnage duties | vessels may on first impression seem trifling; b 
in favor of her coasting vessels? And yet this is precisely what | culation it is found that on a vessel of 5,000 to! 
she has always done and is doing to-day. No explanation or | 1 cent per ton on entering and leaving port an 
recrimination can alter the fact that Great Britain has always | evident that all sense of equality between oce 
adhered tenaciously, like other sea-girt nations, to the policy | and those employed in the home trade only is 
of favoring coastwise vessels, and that wherever Britannia | carded. 
rules they form a class separate and distinct from vessels em- If England for a moment believed that the v 
ployed in foreign trade, and that they have always been excepted | vessels” or “vessels of the United States” as 
from the term “vessels” as used in all international agree- | treaty of 1815 included or was ever intended to i! 
ments. So true is this that it would seem unnecessary to go | vessels, she would not have established and ento! 
into details, although abundant proof is at hand. rates at her various ports in favor of coasting ve: 
Take, for instance, the port of Bristol. Every vessel entering | would then be a flagrant violation of the rig 
from or departing for the east coast of the United States of | vessels of the United States under the treaty. N 
America, including ports of the United States of America in | but such an interpretation on the part of England " 
the Gulf of Mexico, pays 1s. 14d. per register ton, while every | the United States to justly demand that vesse's 
vessel entering or departing for the Channel Islands, Ireland, | States pay the same dues and charges at British 
the Isle of Man, or any part of Great Britain, not including | exacted from British vessels engaged in the 
Barry, Penarth, Cardiff, Newport, and other ports to the east- | instead of those largely increased and heavier ¢u 
ward of the Holmes, pays only 5d. per registered ton. that American vessels have to pay. ' 
I’rom a comparison of the foregoing port charges it appears But, in addition to this, Great Britain, by assent 
that an American vessel of 5,000 tons on entering or departing | cation under circumstances similar to those that - 
from the port of Bristol from or for the east coast of America | under the Panama Canal act, is not in a position (0 
pays tonnage dues at the rate of 28 cents per ton, or 56 cents | on an interpretation of the equality clause ot the H 
for entering and departing, while vessels entering or departing | fote treaty different from that in accordance with 
for the Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, or any part of Great | lished interpretation she herself has put upon the t 
Britai . 


Vii n 


in, with a few exceptions, pay only 10 cents a ton, or 20 | and of like clauses in other treaties. 


, . , , . . + y } 
commerce and a 1i0t eml 


argued that these treaty provisions specifically 

astwise vessels are evidence that Great Britain 
Inited States in omitting them in their treaties 
recognized that the treaties between these countries 
both foreign and coastwise vessels, but such an argu- 
iment is without merit, because the fact exists to-day, as it has 
for generations, that England herself discriminates in favor of 
her own vessels engaged in the coasting trade. The treaty of 
i815 provides: 


env 


hold 
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The second article of the treaty of 1815 is as follows: sion expressed or the part of some as to the sincerity of the 
er or other duties or charges shall be imposed in any of a Democrats, I wish now to congratulate the majority party on 
» United States on British vessels than those payable in the | the faith 1v have ke : stele hill ¢ ; lad 
+. by vessels of the United States, nor in the ports of any of this ti tae; have kept in bringing the bill into the House at 
-nnick Majesty’s territories in Europe on the vessels of the 1s time, and I sincerely hope that the rule will be adopted 
States than shall be payable in the same ports on British | and the bill speedily passed. [Applause.] 
There can be no real, logical opposition to the test the bill 


proposes to apply to incoming foreigners, and since that test 
will not stand as a bar against the admission of any worthy 





treaty was to be obligatory for four years from its rati- 
- but it was extended for 10 years by the convention of 


October 20, 1818, and indefinitely extended by the convention of | immigrants there can be no ground for opposing the measure. 
\ngust 6, 1827, so that it is a subsisting treaty to-day. It is plainly the duty of every Member of this House to take 


it will be seen that the provision above quoted from the | a broad American and patriotic view of this legislation, and all 
if 1815 is as broad and comprehensive as the equality | are so very familiar with the subject that 1 will not onter 
ontained in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and that it | further into any argument at this time, having at the last ses 
ambraces all vessels of either country without exception or dis- | sion made a lengthy presentation covering the whole subject, 
“notion as to Whether they may be engaged in overseas com- | including the introduction of a fair and comprehensive bil! 
orce or the coastwise trade. If, therefore, the expressions | which was similar to the Dillingham bill which passed the 
Brit sh vessels” and “vessels of the United States” do not | Senate. Before dismissing the subject, however, I wish to make 

} 


> L 


ombrace vessels employed in the coastwise trade as England has | some few observations. It is doubtless true that some Mem 
nerself interpreted the words for nearly a century, it is incom- | bers feel a sense of embarrassment in voting for this bill 


i bbl Oirh ait 


nrehensible that she should now pretend in an outburst of indig- | count of local opposition which is found in centers of population 
nation that the words “vessels of commerce of all nations” | where are quartered a large foreign element, but we are now 
ained in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty does refer to and in- | dealing with a most vital question, a question which calls for 


ule those very vessels that she has always excluded under 
the terms “ British vessels’ and “‘ vessels of the United States.” 
‘It is an interesting fact not generally known that the provision 
of the treaty of 1815, to which reference has been made, has been 
indicially interpretated by the courts of the United States in a 
litigation ending in a judgment rendered by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in 1904, which declared that a British vessel 
engaged in foreign commerce was not entitled under the treaty 
1815 to the exemption from paying pilotage accorded by law 
to American vessels engaged in the coasting trade. In the course 
ef the judgment rendered by Mr. Justice White, he said: 


Nor is there merit in the contention that as the vessel in question was 

British vessel coming from a foreign port the State laws concerning 
lotage are in conflict with a treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States providing that no higher or other duties or charges shall 
he imposed in any of the ports of the United States on British vessels 
than those payable in the same ports by vessels of the United States. 
Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from pilotage result- 
ing from the law of the United States nor any lawful exemption of 
coastwise vessels created by State law concerns vessels in the foreign 
trade, and therefore any such exemption does not operate to produce a 
discrimination against British vessels engaged in such trade. In sub- 
stance the proposition but asserts that because by the law of the United 
States steam vessels in the coastwise trade have been exempt from 
pilotage regulations, therefore there is no power to subject vessels in 
foreign trade to pilotage regulations, even although such regulations 

ply without discrimination to all vessels in such foreign trade, 


not only instant action but the exercise of a broader states 
manship than that which may be circumscribed by local environ 
ment and local conditions. 

If there is one thing greater than another which threatens the 
perpetuation of American institutions it is this enormous influx 
of immigration which we are unable to assimilate. \ few 
desirable immigrants could not be objected to, but the incoming 
hordes of illiterate criminals must sooner or later, if permitted 
to continue, mark the day when the balance of power dominat 
ing our Government will not be American but foreign. The 
grand institutions which uphold our Constitution, free books, 
free schools, and free men, cry out for the protection of our 
birthright. From the Patriotic Order Sons of America, from 
the Junior Order American Mechanics, from the American Fed 
eration of Labor, and from every patriotic society in every quar 
ter of the land we have a call to duty, which can only be an 
swered by a favorable vote on this bill. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann] has made some reference to the immi- 
gration of the German people to Pennsylvania from a foreign 
land and of Benjamin Franklin’s opposition to this German 
immigration. I am sorry my friend from California was under 
pressure for time and could not go at greater length into this 
subject of German immigration to Pennsylvania. He would 
whether domestic or foreign, (Olsen v. Smith, 195 U. S., 344.) have found that these Pennsylvania Germans are a race of 

Not only has this interpretation of the treaty of 1815 been people who fought and defeated the best soldiers of the Cx SATs 
adopted and carried into practice by Great Britain for nearly | ™ore than 2,000 years ago and established themselves in cen 
a century, thus giving it the same validity as though a clause | tral Europe, where they dominate to-day. Some of them came 
excepting coastwise trade had been therein inserted, but Eng- here at an early time. One of my own German ancestors came 
and’s continued silence and acquiescence and failure to object | here as far back as 1720, settling in historic’ Franklin County, 
ioa like interpretation by the Supreme Court of the United States | Pa. His descendants fought in the Revolutionary War, and | 
in the case cited is in itself an implied ratification and adoption | ®™ proud of them. If the gentleman from California had in 
thereof and is equivalent in its consequences to an express decla- | Vestigated further he would have discovered that the opposition 
raton of approval. of Franklin, of which he speaks, to the Pennsylvania German 

If, therefore, the words “British vessels” and “vessels of | W2S due to the fact that these Germans came down from the 
the United States,” as used in the treaty of 1815, do not include | terior of Pennsylvania in such number 8 as to outvote this first 
vessels engaged in the coasting trade, as I feel has been suffi- | 08 of Philadelphia politics, Benjamin Franklin, in the provin 
ciently demonstrated, it is difficult to understand how the words | ©!4! council. 


eee EL LL LLL 








“ vessels of commerce of all nations,” as used in the Hay-Paunce-}| 8 to the intelligence of the Pennsylvania Germans and the 
fote treaty, does include them. real history of our country, or the intelligence of those imi 
C. A. Heresnorr Barttetr, LL. B. grants who came to our shores prior to the Revolutionary War 

or about that time, let me inform the House that on an ocen 

sie ‘| sion when 200 volunteers came down from the winding valleys 

Immigration. of the Susquehanna and the blue Juniata, with their long 

rifles and squirrel caps, to enlist in the cause of liberty, of the 

SPEECH 200 there was but 1 who was unable to write his name and 

sign the roll. My friend from California is much of an his 


torian and he, of course, is familiar with the mighty tragedy 


OF 
i () N . B E N oz A M I N K F O C H - of Napoleon the First from the day he swooped over the Alps 
ee ed ? | and engulfed five Austrian armies until amidst the madness 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, of a mighty raging sea and a fearful storm his spirit passed 


. THE y SEN “FS rf . ‘ly rock of St. Helena. It will be recalled th: 
Ix THe House or Representatives, away on the lonely rock of St. Helena. It will be recalled that 
. when Napoleon returned from his Egyptian campaign he landed 
Saturday, December 14, 1972. in Italy. A cry of fear and distress went abroad lest he bring 
t] sae use had under consideration the bill (S. 3175) to regulate | With him the plague. The response to this was, “ Far better 
he immi , 


Staten cration of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United | have Napoleon and the plague than the Austrians.” For us 
Mr. FOCHT - to-day in this fair land far better will it be for us and our pos 
lation tran cece Mr. Speaker, believing as I do that this legis- terity if we keep out this illiterate, criminal horde which casts 
Congress, tea is all other legislation now before the American | a shadow upon American life and American hopes, even though 
than Ss cee it is more important to the American people even | some work is delayed for Americans to do. Just as California 
be nothing on tariff legislation, I sincerely hope there may | cried out for protection against the Chinamen, we to-day cry 
Porthe®, © interfere with the rapid progress of this bill. out for protection against the undesirable, and I trust my 
on this A ae in the light of the discussion which took place | friend may soon see the light as we of the East see it, but may 
* oor at the last session, and the doubt and apprehen-! he and his constituents never again be called upon to eudure 
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ance of that opium-cursed heathen race, 
rd of living would overwhelm all other races 

lity everywhere. 
f an’s exact birthplace, notwithstanding the 
ount of literature published by ethnologists, has always 
eft in doubt. It has been found, however, in tracing the 
s German tribes from the earliest period, that an impor- 
ranch of the original stock settled in the region of the 
thine, in the south of Germany, from whence many who 
to Pennsylvania originally resided. The Roman bhis- 
torians in their records claim the Germans to have first been 
ound in the region of the Baltic Sea in the middle of the fourth 
century B. ©. Two centuries later than this it is known that 
they came down from the north in such numbers as to sweep 
everything in Europe before them, finally growing so for- 
midable in numbers and strength as to be able to batter 
dowh the gates of Rome. For 500 years these hardy German 
tribes beat back Roman soldiers and Roman power beyond the 
Danube on the south and the Main on the north. With the 
decadence of Rome they occupied more territory, and have 
virtually been masters of this region ever since. The impress 
of Roman “civilization was left with the Germans, and ma- 
terially aided in giving them a start toward the attainment of 
that proud place they to-day occupy in the intellectual, in- 
dustrial, and scientific world. It is a pretty well established 
fuct that after GOO years from the first contact with the Romans 
there grew along the upper Rhine the races of German people. 
In determining the causes which led up to the German immi- 
eration te the Western Hemisphere, we find it recorded that 


e 
} 
i 


| the fifth century the Germans themselves undertook to become | 


ivaders and conquerors, making war against the first French 


1 


king, but they were defeated and driven back after their first | 
battle. Here we find the starting point of the immediate cause | 


for the immigration of our German ancestors to this continent. 


r 500 years, and from which charming country our ancestors 
200 years ago, driven before political persecution, might 
msidered the real birthplace of Pennsylvania Germans. 
of the historians whom I consulted and who has many 

times visited the Palatinate says of that country: “A journey 
through the valleys of the upper Rhine at the present day will 
suggest the inquiry why a people should wish to leave so fair 
an estate. Nowhere has nature been more lavish in bestowing 
mties than in that fair land. There are to be seen the 
highly cultivated fields, vine-clad hills, and enchanting 
ry, and ruined castles that tell of a once feudal dignity 
ory. The Valley of the Rhine is indeed the garden of 

iv, if not of all Europe.” 
he causes which led to the enormous immigration 200 
years ago are written in fire and sword and bleod. This Palat- 
inate country along the Rhine had been the battle field for all 


Europe for a thousand years. The crimes committed in the | 
Palatinate, due to political persecution and religious fanaticism, | 


beggar description. They mark the blackest pages in the whole 
world of war and strife. The vengeance of the German em- 
perors was first visited upon the Palatinate because the inhabit- 
ants had embraced the tenets of the Reformation. Following 
Martin Luther’s defiance of the Church of Rome, this war con- 
tinued for a full 100 years. Following came the Thirty Years’ 
War for religious freedom, which terminated successfully, but 
scarcely had this ended when Louis XIY, of France, in 1688, 
sent his armies of invasion against the Germans. The mon- 
strous crimes committed by his soldiers stagger belief. The 
whole country was pillaged and made a heap of charred ruins. 
Towns and cities were laid in ashes and the inhabitants mur- 
dered. 

At this critical period James II of England abdicated the 
throne and was succeeded by William of Orange. This prince 
had a warm feeling for the people of the Palatinate. There re- 
sulted a declaration of war on Louis of France, The butchery 
was renewed by the French and practiced in a way that is inde- 
scribable. It was from 1791 to 1713 that emigration from the 
Palatinate began in earnest, and continued without interruption 
for nearly 75 years. 

It is recorded that in 1614 three European explorers visited 
the Mchawk Valley, in New York State, then came south by 
way of the headwaters of the Delaware River into Pennsyl- 
vania. These are said to have been the first white men who 
ever set foot on Pennsylvania soil. It is recorded that Cornelius 
Hendrickson, in command of a West India Co. vessel, met these 
three men near Philadelphia. Hendrickson, being in the em- 
ploy of the Dutch service, made immediate claims on this whole 
territory, and a demand was made to colonize this section. The 
principal settlement of the Dutch Government was at New 
York. For some time the Dutch, tegether with some Swedes 


|} and Finns, held full sway. In 1664 the English too 


sterdam, now New York, and the Delaware Li, 
They were retaken by the Dutch, but soon again 
hands of the English under a proprietary gover 
lished by William Penn. It was in 1681 that the RP 
ernment made a grant to William Penn of a “ tr; 
America lying north of Maryland; on the east b: 
Delaware River; on the south limited as Maryland: 
ward to extend as far as plantable.” This territo 
cured in liquidation of a claim against the English « 
which he inherited from his father, the amount | 
Then followed a very interesting and important per 
The events attending <his time terminated in t) 
German families locating in Pennsylvania. Penn pn 
honorable trades with the Indians for their lands 
the attitude of the French in Canada, who incited | 
to war, there would have been no bloodshed in s 
valleys. Penn sold his land cheaply, mostly in b 
acres, for £100, or something like 10 cents an I 
this land bought at this price in Lancaster Coun: 
known to produce in a single year on 1 acre $1.5) 
tobacco, while building lots in the cities and towns 
sold at 10 cents per acre have produced anywhere { 
$5,000 a front foot. Here finally started the ¢r 
emigration which gave us this mighty German 
King Louis of France furnished the cause by 
which drove these Germans from the Palatinat 
furnished the asylum from this awful oppression. 
following two years about 50 vessels arrived at 
bringing settlers from England, Holland, and 
Quakers from the lalatinate. The latter founded ( 
Penn visited the Palatinate in 1671 and again in 
intensely religious, and, speaking German fluent 


|} sands of converts to Quakerism. When Willian 
The Palatinate, an independent German State or Principality | 


1702, and was succeeded by Queen Anne, the Gern 


| her a new and enthusiastic friend who assisted 


to come to this country. These emigrants s 
rather than religious freedom, for there were 
Catholics among them sharing their trials 
gether. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the 1 
mans in Pennsylvania at the time of the Rev 
S. Haldeman puts the number in 1763 at 280,000 
in the following 10 years must have been great, 
be safe to estimate that there were here at th 
The greatest number came in the 20 years fron 
when it is said that ships crossed the Atlantic 


dam and Philadelphia with almost the regularity 


Some years ago I had an argument on the fio 


| bly at Harrisburg in reference to some point in 


tion of history, the discussion occurring with a men 
of the lower counties. In the exchange of com) 
his attention to the fact that there would have |! 


| pendence for this country had it not been for t! 
| zens who came down from the interior counti: 


British and Tories at Germantown and the PB: 
adversary retorted that the “ Pennsylvania Dutc! 
them, were all descendants of Hessians, and tha 
room to reflect upon the patriotism during the 
period of the people of Delaware and Chester C 
whom I had denominated Tories. As soon as 
after I acquired the actual facts in regard to 
So far as these mercenaries were concerned, 
Hessians living in this country after the Rev 
Thirty thousand came, all told; 17,315 retu 
were killed and died of disease, so that less than + 
We previously showed that there were 200,() 
Pennsylvania before the Revolutionary War, 
close of the War for Independence there could 
in the whole country more than 5 per cent of 11 
Pennsylvania not more than 2 per cent out o! 
per cent. It will therefore be seen that there 
sian about the Pennsylvania Germans to-day. | 
In 1739 Sauer’s German newspaper made its fi 
It was anti-English in sentiment, and the editor 
the Britons in derision. The Germans had 1: 
friendliness toward the English rule in the hi 
eighteenth century, but Sauer’s newspaper seo! 
hostile feeling, and the Germans were ready for 
long before 1776. But for the influx of Germa' 
vania there could not possibly have been any 1D: 
this country—at least at the time it was secured. 
strong sentiment against the Germans on the 
English, who found them too numerous [to Angl 
statesman, Benjamin Franklin, sharing in the )' 
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EEE 


that Sauer’s newspaper had 


touching 
the great philosopher for some of his moral shortcomings, and 
also because his religion was not by any means too 


than likely been 


rthodux 
wid ~ hefore the events of Lexington, Bunker Hill, and Inde- 
andence Hall the Germans in Pennsylvania had shown ab- 
erence for oppression, and declared in favor of independence. 
When the final hour to strike came they were found swarming 
+ the ranks of Washington from all the colonies. Many of 
‘hom had been soldiers in Europe, and from their ranks came 
ony officers who won honorable distinction. As early as 1772 
cerman residents of Philadelphia organized an association under 
the name of “ The Patriotic Association of the City and County 
¢ Philadelphia.” The Germans held a controlling influence 
+ that time in Philadelphia in business and civie affairs, which 
eveatly irritated the English. They were also strong in the 
provincial Assembly held the same year. The “corresponding 
mmittee” induced the New York and North Carolina Ger- 
yans to join against Britain. They formed military organiza- 
+i ns everywhere, and marched wherever sent. When the Con- 
tinental Congress called for four battalions, Pennsylvania and 
Mt ryland to furnish four companies each, Pennsylvania sent 
fve companies, and every officer was a German. They were at 
Trenton, December, 1776; at Vrinceton; with Washington at 

Brandywine and Germantown; and in the midst of the 
hitter snows of Valley Forge in 1777-78. Washington always 
relied upon his German officers and troops. 

Reference to Pennsylvania Germans would not be complete 
without mention of Conrad Weiser. We find this individual to 
he fully worthy the place he holds in history as a forceful agent, 
or, rather, a real diplomat, at the time of the early settlement 
of Pennsylvania. He spent his boyhood days among the In- 
dians of the Six Nations, where he acquired a full knowledge 
of their habits and language, and through this knowledge and 
his fine skill prevented an alliance of the New York State, Penn- 
sylvania, and North Carolina Indians with the French in 
fonada. But for Weiser’s ability to prevent this coalition the 
French, instead of the English, would have gained control of 
North America. It was just about 200 years ago that Weiser 
and his followers passed down the Susquehanna River from the 
Mohawk Valley in New York State, where they had practically 
been driven out by English aggression. This was in 1729 or 
1730 when his career began. He knew well old Chief Shi- 
killimy, and in his negotiations for peace had him visit Phila- 
delphia, where he appeared before the Colonial Assembly, to- 
zether with deputations of Oneida, Cayuga, and Onondaga 
chiefs. For 25 years he worked between the chiefs of all the 
Indian tribes and the Penns, with the result that there were 
omparatively few Indian wars in that section during the 
period when they would must likely have occurred. 

Not long ago, while in Philadelphia, my friend Judge Ladener, 
a soldier and a German gentleman distinguished in his com- 
munity, pointed out the church wherein John Peter Gabriel 
Muhlenberg, a Lutheran minister, once preached. This is the 
same Muhlenberg who was born in Montgomery County and 
later went to Virginia to spread the gospel. He was there 
preaching when the Revolutionary War broke out. One Sun- 
day, after completing the service, he threw off his clerical 
gown, revealing a military uniform; he read his commission 
and ordered the drums to beat for recruits. He became a 
major general, was sent to Congress, and in 1801 was elected 
to the United States Senate from Pennsylvania. His brother 
Frederick was the first Speaker of the House of Representa- 
ves, Such personal characteristics and mental power and 
physical courage quite commonly prevailed among the early-day 
Germans. 

Washington’s mounted bodyguard was led by Maj. Herr and 
consisted of nearly all Germans. Col. Shaffer, a Pennsylvania 
German, suecessfully defended Wheeling from a large Indian 
force. One of the noted Indian fighters in the Ohio Valley 
= Ludwig Witzel, a German. German officers of every rank 
~~ Privates, too, were there in number. Germans only had 
rifles in the Revolution, and with rifles the war was won, as 
pw Far West from the Indians; also in the War with 
“exico and the second war with England, and in that mighty 
a fought for the preservation of the Union, which rocked 
me Ag were companies and regiments of men from 
Gum 3 — mostly Germans. But for the loyalty of the 
aneie of Pennsylvania who descended from the settlers who 
al ere prior to the Revolution, together with the German 
sorme aes — in the great Northwest in more recent 
the Uni uth would have gone with her slave empire and 

T nk on been left broken and dissevered. 
cyl, constitution. of the United States was framed in Penn- 

: a. We have the greatest steel mills here. Pennsyl- 





vania was the home of the National Government for many 
years, and the president of the First Congress was Frede: 


Muhlenberg. All the American wars were financed in Penn- 
sylvania. The world’s greatest battleships are made on the 
banks of the Delaware River We have here a university 
which equals any ciher in the world. There are scores of 
otber universities which are doing great work. We yearly 
furnish a princely sum for public education—surpassing in this 


respect every other American State—hospitals, and public roads. 
Dr. C. C. Harrison boasts of his German ancestry, and so did 


Dr. William Pepper. Cramps, the great ship builders, are 
Germans. ‘The country’s greatest merchant is John Wa 
maker, a German. For the benefit of any social snobbery that 


might not think the Pennsylvania German has a place in social 
affairs we would refer to the exclusive circles of Philadelphia, 
the Rittenhouse-Biddle-Wistar-Cadwallader homes of social dis 
tinction, all of them German. 

One year after the foundation of Philadelphia a school was 
opened; Nazareth Hall, a normal school, the first in America, 
was opened in 1807. The Moravians established a seminary in 
1749. Sunday schools were established as early as 1744. Dan- 
iel Pastorius, a German colonist, could read and write Spanish, 


English, French, Italian, Greek, and Latin. Peter Miller, a 
Pennsylvania German, translated the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence into seven languages. One of the most remarkable 


enlistments known in any colony is an instrument filed during 
the Revolution, signed by 200 Pennsylvania Germans, and only 
1 was compelled to make his mark. Prior to the Revolution 
there were more books printed by the German people in Penn- 
sylvania and they had more printing presses than all of the 
people in the whole of the New York and New England Colonies. 
The first free library in Pennsylvania was in Philadelphia. 
The Germans printed the Bible in full the first of any in 
America. Bethlehem had the first waterworks and fire engine. 
The greatest surgeon of modern times was Dr. Gross, a Ger- 
man. Rothermel, the great artist who painted “ Gettysburg,’ 
was a German. A German established the first paper mill! in 
America in 1690. Christopher Witt made the first clock and 
the first pipe organ. The first mathematician of note in Amer 
ica was Rittenhouse. Pennsylvania voted $500,000 for the 
Union the day Sumter was fired upon, and she sent the first 


troops to Lincoln in 1861. At Long Island, Col. John Peter 
Kechlein and his Pennsylvania riflemen stood their ground 


against the British until some companies lost 79 men out of 
100. Pennsylvania farmers’ wives furnished the soldiers of 
Valley Forge with home-made blankets. The first protest against 
slavery came from the German Friends of Germantown. In 
1838 Goy. Ritter made a bold stand against slavery in his mes- 
sage to the legislature; he was a Pennsylvania German. Ed- 
itor Sauer, of Germantown, was a master of all trades: he 
said to have been quite competent at at least 30 trades—was 
tailor, a printer, surgeon, apothecary, clock maker, bookbinder, 
tool manufacturer, and so forth. William Dean Howells, Amer- 
ica’s most popular writer, and Col. Thomas C. Zimmerman, 
journalist and poet, trace their ancestry to the Palatinate. 
Dr. H. Harbaugh, the sweet hymn writer; Dr. Chester A. Hart- 
ranft, ex-president of Hartford Theological Seminary, is a 
German; and so was Bayard Taylor in part. 

Just as the pages of Cesar and Tacitus record the virtues of 
the German people found in the north of Europe before the 
time of Christ, so might a great historian of to-day spend a 
lifetime gathering together the story of the real knighthood of 
the German people in every sphere of action in the world’s 
history. 

As one of many instances in which the Pennsylvania German 
families enlisted for all the wars and how sacredly they hold 
the honor of their country, I call attention to the Pennypacker 
family, of which the late governor is now the head. ‘This 
family furnished the Continental Army with one captain, one 
lieutenant, one ensign, one corporal, and one private. Two mem- 
bers served in the War of 1812 and three in the Mexican War. In 
the War for the Union this family furnished two major generals, 
an adjutant general, a, cvionel, a surgeon, an assistant surgeon, 
two captains, one lieutenant, five sergeants, eight corporals, and 
one musician. 

One of the greatest ironmasters of the country is a German. 
I refer to Mr. Charles M. Schwab. Quite an interesting incident 
occurred not long ago, which should cause not only the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans but everyone else to warm up to Mr. Schwab. 
A student at State College was given as a subject for an essay, 
“The Pennsylva.ia German.” Like myself, the young man was 
at first at a loss to get such information as miglt be authentie 
and interesting. It so happened that at that time Mrs. William 
Forster was residing at State College, and, being a subscriber to 
the Lewisburg Saturday News, had Leen reading some articles 


is 
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on the “ Pennsylvania German” contributed by Dr. G. G. Groff, | readjustment of social and economic conditions 
of Bucknell University. From these articles the student | not now exist an exact balance between these oe) 
gathered his information, and Mrs. Schwab, happening to be | and in a peaceful, common sense, orderly way th¢ 
present when the essay was read, was so pleased that it led up of industrial workers must receive a ‘ 
to 
| 


«ry 


more equital 
he donation by ber husband of $200,000 for the construction | God’s blessings. 
f an auditorium, which is to-day one of the finest buildings in I have no patience with the professional] 
demagogue. who through selfish design goes up an 
highways inflaming the unthinking masses, inst 


\ | 
} 
1 
don the Pennsylvania German—and the person in this in- and making anarchists. A rich man, if he is 
| 
| 
| 


merica. And, furthermore, Mr. Schwab took this young man 
0 lis employ at a good salary. So much for some one being 
a true 
is a blessing; a miser is a menace to society and 
the poor man possesses rights just as full under the 
and of our land as the rich man, and as long as }) 
laws he is as good as any other man. No matter w! 
occupation, so long as it is honorabie; no matter 
his possessions, if he is a good citizen he should | 


‘ 
e being Dr. Groff, the credit, after all, for the auditorium 
t really go to him. 

But back of it all beat two great, sympathetic hearts. This 
mitcnificent bestowal was not the first made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Schwab. Side by side with Mr. Schwab went his benefactress 
wife into the valley of Allegheny, and there they erected one of 
ihe world’s greatest industrial schools. This man and woman 
of German descent united their charities that a place might be 
viven for 1,600 young men to learn a trade and become useful 
citizens; and then again, as though answering a heaven call to 
be merciful and helpful to God’s unfortunate children, Mr. and 
Mrs. Schwab built on Staten Island, by the sea, a home for 
indigent cripples, where, through their beneficence, life’s burden 
wight be lightened and sunshine admitted into their clouded 

ves. And now I take pleasure in making the announcement 
of a new benefaction, as great as any yet bestowed by Mr. and 


and it will only happen when the chasm betwee 
labor widens, and the social distinction between 
broadens into a breach wherein caste is recogni; 
Republic totter and fall. This kind of a couniry 
nature of our institutions, if unhampered and ui! 
untrammeled by too much undesirable foreign in) 
and will endure, because our citizens will stand 
intellectual development, liberty, and social equa 
be uplifiers and upbuilders, helping each other t 
and better things. 


erecting at State College the greatest industrial department in 
the country, an adjunct to this institution, where your son and my 
son may go and learn how to become world workers, useful citi- 
zens, nud masters of mechanical achievement. Ali of this means 
steps forward toward that goal of accomplishment and march 
to the millennium directed by divine injunction. 

Great, indeed, is the monument Mr. and Mrs. Schwab are 
building for posterity; into the hearts and lives and homes of 
countiess thousands their benefactions will go; more lasting 
than seulptured marble or pagan bronze, this work for hu- 
inanity makes its mark upon Christianity and civilization; it , : : - , 
is instantaneous in its effect and as lasting as time; it proves | 2like—is the policy that must aud will ultimately be 
the unselfishness of the donors as well as their humanity, which, | b€tmonious operation. 
after all, is the true gange of real manhood and womanhood. The German, Scotch-Irish, and other pioneer ): 
The glory of plumed conquerors, the social triumphs of tinseled | past did well their duty. Let us do ours, and | 
and powdered dames, can only be ephemeral, quickly returning | most sacred duty at this time is to protect our birt! 
to dry bones and dust and ashes. But benefactions like these | hold secure for coming generations true Aine! 
help the uplifting of humanity, reenforces the world’s power for | the story of self-sacrifice for country. Far betici 
good: they become part of the divine enginery, working step by | delay the development of the country and have t! 
step out of the darkness into the light, and when names now | Poned than that there should be a “ Black Hand’ 
greater than that of Schwab are long forgotten, the centuries | 2nd night hideous and cause people to shrink from | 
will look back upon and bless this noble German man and noble | hand of the heartless, murderous assassin who «does 
German woman for helping to strengthen the weak places in | Prehend the beauty of civilization and of Chris 
this great and at present incomprehensible scheme of life. patriotic lesson be written where every boy and 

To record the story of the German pioneer heroism, the long | May read it, so that they may feel in their little Lea 
battle with wilderness and savage foe, the learned piety of the | is a land of liberty for all time and all ages. 
missionary Count Zinzendorf, the triumphs in legislative coun- Let us teach them that our flag of stripes and 
cil, in executive direction, in the charge of battle for home and | blue, where God has scattered his stars, represe 
country, would fill more volumes than one could read in a life- of men and the purity of women, the rule of riz! 
time. The success in civil life, the triumphs of preacher and | Supremacy of the law. Let every true American 
tencher, and works accomplished by the Germans in every direc- | emblem of liberty and kiss it, and unfurl it to tl 
tion of mechanics aud labor; the love of home, loyalty to family | the ensign of blessing to all men, North, South, Pa- 
and friends, that hospitality and benevolence that have every- | It represents the blood of our fathers and the | 
where been born with the inculeation of the story of the Re- | mothers. It is the liad of our Nation, the hist 
deemer’s life, have all produced fruit as we see it reflected in the | families, and was written by the sword of liberty 
lives of the descendants of the men and women who peopled this | flame. 
great region and made it one of God's garden spots of peace and ee 
contentment, Memorial to Abraham Lincoln. 

It was the star of Bethlehem, 2,000 years ago, that gave ee 
humanity hope of ultimate redemption; it was an empty tomb Tprre 
at Jerusalem, a thousand years later, that caused the Cru- SPEECH 
saders to gather at eight different times and combat the Sara- OF 
ceus; it was the savagery of French soldiers that turned the 7 t . ,am 
faces of the Palatines to America. Out of this campaign for Hl Q N f W l L L I A M W. G R | Ks x 
religious and political rights came the first thought of real OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
human liberty among the masses. The contest for human lib- 
erty has shaken atid shattered empires. John Bright, the great In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
English commoner, said, “ You might look back over the zig- > io 2 913 
zag march of centuries and see but little there of human liberty Wednesday, January 29, 1° , a 
for mankind.” On Senate join: resolution (8. J. men, ee eeorial 

The first time liberty was made secure was when the guns S98, lneatien far 0. ince : ' 5 
of the Wilderness answered the guns of Lexington. Now that Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, the consideration ©! 
liberty is secure, and the sovereign will resides among the | in connection with the name of Abraham Lin 0 
people, there is another conflict as vast and vital, and one that | invoke floods of sentiment and oratory. It is no 
will be hard fought. That is the closing of the gulf that yawns | to indulge in either, but rather to present a sew ; 
between the mighty corporate and trust interests and the in- | trate the wide public interest which for many } 
dustrial classes, be they German, Jew, or Italian. yored the creation of a great national memor! 

We must now stand straight up in our boots and take notice | Lincoln, and to urge upon Congress the necess 
that we are this very hour engaged in a gigantic battle for the ' without further delay. 


our population ever get beyond the public scho 
only 3 per cent graduate from our colleges, it 1 
hope of our Nation lies in the “ little red schoolhous: 
the institution that has been the nursery of pat: 
country’s strong, sustaining arm in the past. 
proposition working for humapr progress and thie 
economic adjustment is to avoid in these evoluti 
and to be orderly. The thrifty man has a right 
petency, and his spendthrift, improvident neigkbor « 
plain, but the policy which guarantees equal aid « 
which means a railroad rate and taxation of 


biti 


| 
Mrs. Schwab. In addition, Mr. and Mrs. Schwab = Confronted by the astounding fact that only 6 
| 








hi 


Ihe 
alit 





sly five decades have gone by since that fateful April day 


icoln beci 


ame a martyr. In all that time the Nation 


mplished little that is both suits ible and sufficient as a 


to one Oo 


f the greatest and grandest characters in all 


The responsibility for this inaction rests upon Con- 
haustive research through the Recorps and | 
s proves that Congress has on a number of occasions 


d yet ex 


ie very be 
ie informs 
wief state 
measure 
entatives si 


LSD, ah 


ember 5. 
n montl 
first mx 


st intentions. 

ition of the House and the country, I pre- 
ment of the nature of the various Lincoln 
s introduced and considered in the House of 
nee the Thirty-ninth Congress conyened De 
nost a half century ago. 


THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


1865, when the Thirty-ninth Cougress con 
is after the assassination of Abraham Lincoln, 
“asures presented and considered was the fol 


esolution from Hon. Elihu B. Washburn, of Lllinois: 


That a 
d report 
the Con 
\braham 

relates 


resolution 


Senate con 
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committee of one Member from each State repre- | 
this House be appointed on the part of the House to join 
as may be appointed on the part of the Senate, to 


by what token of respect and affection it may be 


ition to the event of the decease of their late 
Lincoln; and that so much of the message of the 
to that melancholy event be referred to the said 


t 


was read, considered, and immediately 


‘urred in the resolution, and it was reported 


the House December 6, 1865. On the same date Mr. 
of Illinois, submitted the following resolution : 


, 


ling for the ap 
to take into consideration what token of respect and affection it 


¢ 


pt oper for th 
ent of the 
d to take into 


That the committee to be appointed under the resolution 


pointment of a joint committee of one from each 


e Congress of the United States to express concern- 
decease of the late President Abraham Lincoln are 
consideration the expediency of providing for the 


m of the Washington Moaument, with a view to the dedication 


d monumen 


t to the commemcration of the virtues and patriot- 


ose great and good men, George Washington and Abraham 


he Ingersoll re 


Abraham 
Donnelly, of 


lowing resol 


imely : 


gress of the United States to express the deep | 
of the Ns 


solution was, on December 13, 1865, referred | 
joint committee on a token of respect to the memory of 


Lincoln. 
Minnesota, on December 12, 1865, submitted 
ution, which was read, considered, and agreed 


That the Committee wm the Territories be instructed to in- 
) the propriety of affixing the name “ Lincoln” to some one of 


vy Territories 


loes hot appes 


r. Ingersoll, by 
ted the following resolution, which was read, considered, and | 


1? 
eeu 


,hamely : 


of the West. 


ir that further action on this motion was ever 











and was intended to create a great national memorial rhe act 
authorized the Secretary of War to deliver bronze cannon ( 0 
association as s on as S1LOO000 were subscribed. Che s - 
tion has never erected the memorial, and it is to-d let 
corporation. 

The two acts as ] ssed by tl Cong : fiecti rt I i 
Monument Association” are as follows: 

Be it enacted, et Phat Alexand IT. Randa I I i Ale r 
Ramsey, Nathaniel P. Banks, Six L's im j n Con | 
Wilson, Godlove 8. Orth, De R » Ha t J V e, | 4 
O'Neill, Burt Van Horn, John | Driggs, Frede I \\ ‘ 
J b Benton, John Hill, Sueur M. Cul rhomas A. J ( t 
S. Ferry, N. B. Smithers, Francis Thomas, Samuel MeKee. Gorace M 
nard, John EF. Benjamin, Rufus Mallory, Sidn Clarke, Da iP vy, 
Walter A. Burleigh, John Taffe, and thei aid I t on l 
hody corporate in the District of Columbia i" { i i 
Monument Association, for the pur] of e1 n e 
city of Washington commemorative of the gr t 

1 universal liberty in America. 

Sic. 2. And be it further enacted, That tl ! 
section of this act shall be the first trustees of t ! j 
have power to fill vacancies in their number and i 
ber, not exceeding one from each State in tl Ur 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That said 
power to own and control such property as 1 
carrying out of the objects of the association 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That said ) e 
power to collect money and to mak ich rules and y 
may deem necessary or expedient 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That iid rporation e 
power to appeint a president, a vi president, a secreta i ?, 

} and also a board of manage ‘onsisting of not 1 ! 7 ore 
han 13. who shall have a rai control of the affa } cin- 
i who may be sel from persons not in ded in 1 =f 
of corporators. The treasurer shall exect ’ nd pe 4 
may be required, conditioned for the s: c<eeping of t me e 
orporat ion which may come into his hands d for t t 

charge of the duties required of him. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted that the property 
poration he or occupied by them for the uses and pur] of 
incorporati shall be exempt from all tax to be levied und e 
authority of the United States or of any municipal corp: u 
the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted that Congr may at any time 
hereafter repeal, alter, or amend this act. 

Approved March 29, 1867, 

The second act reads: 

Be it resolved, ctc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is ‘ 
authorized, at his discretion, to place at the disposal of th Lineoln 
Monument Association,” incorporated by an act of Congress entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Lincoln Monument Association,” approved 

| March 30, 1867, such damaged and captured bronze and brass gun 


unanimous consent, on January 22, 1866, sub- | 


1, That the Joint Committee on the Library be instructed to 


and report te 
ring a marbl 
Capitol. 


John H. Rie 


» this House with regard to the propriety and cost 
e statue of the late President Lincoln, to be placed 


e, of Maine—the rules having been suspended 


hat purpose on July 26, 1866—from the Committee on Pub- 
Buildings and Grounds, reported a joint resolution (H. Res. 





Mr. 


) 
r 


am Lincoln, 


oe authorizing a contract with Vinnie Ream for a statue of 


he resolution was passed by the House and was approved by 
President July 28, 1866, 
rhis statue is now in the Capitol. 


{ngersoll, of the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


ted a bill, H. 


R. 601, on May 18, 1866, to grade East Capi- 


oe t and establish Lincoln Square. This measure was ap- 
wed id became a law July 26, 1866. 
Line om Square, now generally known as Lincoln Park, was 


ding 


Mr. 
pre 


Du 


vas p 
ht 


h erected ir 


sly located on East Capitol Street between Eleventh and 


a nth Streets east. To the credit of the colored people there 


n the park a bronze statue of Mr. Lineoln. 


William Lawrence, on June 4, 1866, presented H. R. 647, 


ode 


& temporary government for the Territory of Lin- 


ich was referred to the Committee on the Territories. 


rese 


Assoc ig ition. ” 


FORTIETH CONGRESS. 


ig the early days of the Fortieth Congress a bill, S. 112, 
uted, proposing the incorporation of a “ Lincoln Monu- 


This measure became a law March 30,.1867, 


and ordnance out of which to cast the statues of the principal 


figures surmounting and to be incorporated in said structure: Provided, 
That no metal as aforesaid shall be thus appropriated until the volun- 
tary contributions for said purpose actually in the hands of the 
treasurer shall amount to $100,000, and no more metal shall 
appropriated than shall be actually used for the purpose of ! 
figures as herein mentioned, 

Approved June 25, 1868, 

FORTY-FIRST CONGRES 

Hi. R. 86. A bill to organize the Territory of L In. [By Mr, 
Lawrence. } 

April 13, 1868, the Speaker laid before the House the follow- 
ing invitation: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April ! R68. 

The committee having in charge the order of ceremonies req t the 
honor of the presence of Mr. Speaker Colfax, Members, and 3 
of the House on the occasion of unveiling and dedicating t! { a 
of the late President Abraham Lincoln, now being ected by the 


| citizens of Washington in front of the city hall, on the afternoon of 


Wednesday, the 15th instant, at 2 o'clock 


t1CcHARD WALLACH, Chairne 
Crosby SS. Noyes, Scereta 


The House adopted the following 

Ordered, That the Speaker be instructed, in view of ft 
order of the House requiring its presence in the Senate ¢ 
the time indicated for the said ceremony, to decline san 


The order of March 20, 1868, required the Hou 


the bar of the Senate on days when the Senate shal f the 
trial of the President on impeachment articles 

H. R. 1641 and 1831. A bill to authorize the Se { War 
to place at the disposal of the National Lincoln M 


ciation, at Springfield, Ill., damaged and exptured ord 
[By Mr. Judd and Mr. Garfield. | 


February 27, 1869, Mr. Currtom reported H. R. 2009, a | 
similar to H. R. 1641 and 1831, introduced by Mr. Judd and 
Mr. Garfield, respectively, which bill was read first, second d 


third times, and passed. 

H. R. 412. A bill to secure the completion of the Washington 
and Lincoln Monuments. [By Mr. Boles, April 9, 1869.] 

H. Res. 236. Resolution relative to the disposition of the stone 
presented by the patriots of Rome to the late President Lincoln 
[By Mr. Peters, April 11, 1870.] The measure was passed, and 
the stone was placed in the Lincoln Memorial at Springfield, 111. 
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H. R. 1001. A bill to organize the Territory of Lincoln and to H. R. 5518. A bill to make Lincoln's birthday a legs 
consolidate the Indian tribes under a Territorial government. | [By Mr. BarTHo.pr.] 
[By Mr. CuLtom, January 28, 1870.] i, R. 8067. A biil to make Lincoln's birthday a leg. 
[By Mr. Sulzer.] 

H. R. 9945. A bill to make Lincoln's birthday a 
Il. Res. 61. Resolution to declare the 12th day of February, By Mr. Hurley.] : 
the birthday of Abraham Lircoln, to be a national holiday; and : 
that on the 14th day of April, the day on which Abraham Lin- 
ecoln was killed, the national flag shall float at half mast. [By | 
Mr. Fort, February 6, 1876.] 


FORTY -VPOULTH CONGRESS. 


FIFTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, 
If. 2.106. A bill to make Abraham Lincoln's birthq 
holiday. [By Mr. WM. ALDEN SMiru.| 
H.R. 958. A bill to make Abraham Lincoln's birt} 
holiday. [By Mr. Barrnorpr.] 
H. R. 1071. A bill to make Abraham Lincoln's birt), 
holiday. {By Mr. Sulzer.] 


FORTY-FIPTI CONGRESS 


)" 
| 
| 
H.R. 1182. A bill to establish the Territory of Lincoln. [By | 
Mr. Welch, November 6, 1877.1] ; 
February 1, 1878, the Congress adopted, and the President ap- H.R. 10540. A bill to make Abraham Lincoln's | 
proved, a resolution accepting a painting of Lincoln and his | legal holiday. [By Mr. Moody of Massachusetts. | 
Cabinet, tendered by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson. This painting | H. R. 8367. A bill to erect a monument of Abral 
hangs in the ILouse wing of the Capitol. y Mr. Lorimer.] 
H.R. 2069. A bill to establish the Territory of Lincoln. [By | 
Mr. Welch, February 5, 1878.] | 
| 
s 


FIFTY-SEVENTIL CONGRESS, 

.R.122. A bill to make Lincoln's birthday a Jes 
y Mr. Bartuovpt.! 

.R. 214. A bill to make Lincoln's birthday a leg 
y Mr. Sulzer. | 

. R. 4832. A bill to make Lincoln's birthday a | 

Senate bill 2912, to erect a monument of Lincoln, was deliy- ’ Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. |} 
ered in the Ifouse April 1, 1886, April 21, 1902, the House received from the Sensi 

tH. Res. 200. Resolution to erect a monument to mark the | 5269) to create a commission to secure plans and d 
birthplace of Abraham Lincoln. [By Mr. Robertson.] monument or memorial to the memory of Abrah; 
This measure as passed and approved June £8, 1902 
follows: 

Mr. McCook, Secretary of the Senate, on April 20, 1888S, deliy- (Public—No. 189.) 
ered a bill to organize the Territory of Lincoln. An act to provide a commission to secure plans and 


monument or memorial to the memory of Abraham 
President of the United States. 

Mr. Holman, on January 31, 1893, presented a “ Petition of _ it a a etc., he eveetion of the Com 

ae reer : ae . £1} en Library of the Senate, the chairman of the Commitie 

the Memorial Association of the District of Columbia asking a0 | of the’ House of Representatives, the Secretary of Stat: 
appropriation of $55,000 for the purchase and repair of the | of War, Senator George G, Vest, and Representative Jany 
house in which President Abraham Lincoln died, and of memo- {| 80n_ be, and they are hereby, created a commission to s 
dale for ante? ae designs for a monument or memorial to the memory o 
rais Tor said house, coln, late President of the United States. 
FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS Sec. 2. That the sum of $25,000, or so much the: 
as oni : necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any money in t! 

Mr. Wilson, of West Virginia, introduced, January 27, 1894, otherwise appropriated, to carry out the provisions of th 
resolution instructing the Committee on Appropriations to re- Sec. 3. That the said commtanion, shall report th 
port an item on the sundry civil bill for the purchase of the | | aed Ce en re etter a dec 
Lincoln Memorial House in the city of W ashington, D. C. Approved, June 28, 1902. 

Mr. Graham presented, March 2, 1895, a resolution of the 
State of New York urging upon Congress legal enactment declar- 
ing February 12, Lincoln’s birthday, to be a national holiday. H. 8.110. A bill to make Lincoln's birthday a lv 
Mr. BArRTHOLDT. | 


H.R. 1977. A bill to purchase a portrait of Linco 

H.R. 251. A bill to declare February 12 a legal holiday. {By | anen of Maine.) SW 
Mr. BArtTHopt.] IL R. 11283. A bill to erec incol 
7 = nie i o Bk aed. 2 D a statue of Linco 

IH. Kk. 1991. A bill to purchase a painting of Lincoln. [By Mr. | top, I By Mr. ‘hinaton oon 


Cummings. ] 2 5T92. | : reate ¢ iday i ono1 

H. R. 4846. A bill to make the anniversary of Abraham Lin- Lantinn | thik ie die eee ig -_ 
coln’s birthday a legal holiday. [By Mr. Smiru of Michigan. |] H. R.10139. A bill to make Lincoln’s birthday 

H. i. ——. A biil to provide for the erection of a monument | pnoliday, [Mr. Mr. Shafroth.] 

» Abraham Lincoln, [By Mr. Evans. | H. R. 14946. A bill to make Lincoln's birthday a | 
H. R. 8589. A bill to purchase the birthplace of Abraham Lin- | gay, [By Mr. Gibson.] : 
coln, late President of the United States, and the erection HH Con. Res. 75, Concurrent resolution for an offi 
thereon of a national soldiers’ home as a monument to his | tion of the hundredth anniversary of the birth 

ror Me be eh as the Lincoln National Soldiers’ Home. | 7 jncoln. [By Mr. BarrHo.pr.] i 

ty Mr. Lewis 

January 25, 1897, the House received a bill from the Senate tie a sae nema 
(S. 2509) to erect a statue of the late President Abraham Lin- H.R. 75. A bill to purchase a portrait of Linc 
coln at Gettysburg. Allen of Maine. | ; ere 

The Army appropriation bill in 1897 authorized the erection H. R. 248, A bill to make Lincoln's birthday a 
of 2 tablet at Gettysburg with the dedication address of Lincoln, | 4@Y- [By Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH.] 

The Army bill also included an appropriation of $30,000 for H.R. 323. A bill to make Lincoln's birthday a 
the purchase of the house on Tenth Street in Washington in day. [By Mr. BARTHOLDT. | | : 
which Lincoin died, and a year later an appropriation of Hi. J. Res. 13. setae resolution to furnish pet 
$3,833.50 was authorized for repairing the house. the District of Columbia with busts of Linco! 

Gonlden. | 
FIFTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, SIXTIETH CONGRESS. 

H. I. 422. A bill to make a legal holiday of the anniversary of H. R. 4032. A bill to purchase a portrait of Linco! 
Lincoln's bicthai iy. [By Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH.] Allen. | 

H. 2.1125. A bill to provide for the erection of a monument H. R. 16872. A bill to make Lincoln's birthday a 
to Abraham Lincoln. [By Mr. Evans.] day. [By Mr. Sulzer.] 

I. R. 5791. A bill for the erection of a monument to the mem- May 12, 1908, the House received from the Sen: 
ory of Abraham Liucoln in the city of Washington, D. C. [By | 7110) proposing to aid in building a memo rial to 
Mr. Lorimer.] Lincoln at his birthplace in Kentucky. 

March 18, 1898, the House received Senate bill 1160, providing H. R. 21848. A bill proposing to aid in building a 
for the erection of a statue of Abraham Lincoln. Was reported | Abraham Lincoln at his birthplace in Kentucl 
in House Report No. 2087, but not passed. Conner. } 

H. R. 4235. A bill to make Lincoln’s birthday a legal holiday, H. R. 21985. A bill to erect a monument of Abr: 
[By Mr. Howe.] and enlarge the Capitol grounds. [By Mr. McCa''. 


FORTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 


H.R. 3759. A bill to create the Territory of Lincoln. [By Mr. 
Toole. | 


FIFTIETHI CONGRESS. 


FIFTY-SECOND CONGRESS. 


FIFTY-EIGHTIL CONGRESS. 


FIFTY-YOURTH CONGRESS, 
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—_— ! nee 
1r J. Res. 11. House joint resolution to purchase a colossal TT. R. 26082. A bill to establish a Lineoln memorial bich \ 
| f Lincoln. [By Mr. Goulden.) from Boston to San Francisco. [By Mr. Taytor of Colorado. | 
17 2.228389. A bill to construct a memorial highway from fo the credit of the Sixty-first Congress must be accorded the 
Washington, D. C., to Gettysburg, Pa., in honor of Lincoln. | honor of definite legislation in the adoption of Senate bill 9449 
ny Mr. LAFEAN.] | (Public, No. 346), as approved February 9, 1911, providing for 
iT 12, 28741. A bill to construct a memorial highway from a commission to secure plans and desigus for a monument or 
Was ‘ngton PD. C., to Gettysburg, Pa., in honor of Lincoln. [By | memorial to the memory of Abraham Lincoln. This action of 
: , irre.] : “ | Congress being of such great importance, the act is quoted in 
oS os | full: 
i. ht. 26608. A bill toe construct a memorial highway from | 
Washington, D. C., to Gettysburg, Ta., in honor of Lincoln. [By | An act to provide a commission to secure plans and designs for a monu 
- 6 ; - mene or memorial to the memory of Abraham Lincoln 
Mr. wer . , ‘ . ‘ Be it enacted, etc., That William H. Tait, Sueuny M. Cuntom, Josern 
Hf. . 24137. A bill to purchase the house in which President |G. CANNON, GrorGe Pranopy Weror SAMUEL WALKER DMCCAL! 
I oln died. [By Mr. Ropensera. | Ifernando D. Money, and CHAMr CLARK are hereby created a commis 


sion, to be known as the Lincoln Memoria 


Ht. 25812. A bill to make Lincoln's birthday a holiday in 


(Commission, to procure and 


i : . | determine upon a location, plan, and design for a monument or me 
the District of Columbia on the one hundredth anniversary of | morial in the city of Washington. D. C.. to the meat wy of Abraham 
th of Lincoln. [By Mr. Wirson.] | Lincoln, subject to the approval of Congress 
. a ; ene . etre t ° ina , Sec. 2. That in the discharge of its duties hereund said commis 
» as i ‘ 4 . , | . ‘ . 5 . s un 
i Rt. 27141. A bill to purchase a portrait of Lincoln. [By | 300°, authorized to employ the services of such artists, sculptors 
Mr. Livingston. ] 7 : ; ? | architects, and others as it shall determine to be necessary, and to 
IL. 8. 28100. A bill to erect a replica in bronze in the city of | avail itself of the services or advice of the Commission of Fine Arts, 





* astetlienl ' 2 cabin i hie inco -as born, | Created by the act approved May 17, 1910 
" ston, D. ee SR Be eee Lae wae _ Sec. 3. That the construction of the monument or memorial, herein 
iby Mr. Fow LER. | : ; } and hereby authorized, shall be upon such site as shall be determined 
H. 1.25550. A bill to purchase the Oldroyd collection of relics | by the commission herein created, and approved by Congress, and said 
oo | @ - ti ‘ ‘ 
an ; = * ROpDENBERG. j; construction shall be entered upon as speedily as practicable after th 
of Lincoln, 7 [By Mr. Rot =—s BG ¥ ‘edtl ' plan and design therefor is determined upon and approved | Congres 
H. J. Res. 247. Joint reselution to celebrate one hundredt 1 | and shall be prosecuted to completion, under the direction o oe gee 
versary of the birth of Lincoln, making the 12th day of | mission and — supervision of the Secretary of War, under a contract 
7 : _a m « oe idaws « at . *rocide Yeah. | Or contracts hereby authorized to be entered into by said S \ in a 
February, 1909, a legal holiday ; approved by the President Feb- | fo:ar'sum not excocding $2,000,000 
ruary 11, 1909. [By Mr. MceCat.. | Sec. 4. That vacancies occurring in the membership of the commi 
H. J. Res. 216. Joint resolution to issue a special Lincoln post- | sion shall be filled by appointment by the President of the United 
: — ° ' 1 » ‘ -racsident States. 
ve stamp. [By Mr Dawson] Approved by the Presiden | ree i Oe: te: AUN CEE: memaiinins atiniieen often eitninleibil 
January 22, 1900. } herein created and the cost of procuring plans or designs for a mem 
Hh. Res. 254. Jomt resolution to create a commission on de- riai or monument, as herein ee ieee is hereby appropriated t! 
‘ . ‘ a i a >y- uf ‘ sum of $50,000, to be immediately available 
sign and site for a memorial to Linc oln, By Mr. McCatt.] | Suc. @ That sold commmianion shall annually submit to Congress an 
H..tes, SSO. Resolution to print the inaugural address of | estimate of the amount of money necessary to be expended each yeai 
I olp | to carry on the work herein authorized 
SIXTY-FIRST CONGRESS. |} See 7. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith a 


° . ‘ . repealed. 
H.R.37. A bill te erect a replica in bronze 6f tke log cabin in “‘aaeeeeek February 9, 1911. 
which Mr. Lincoln was born. [By Mr. Fcw Les. | 


| 

| 

: a 2 } LINCOLN MEMORIALS AUTILORIZED } CON 

H. kt. 99. A bill te purchase te Oldroyd collection of Lincoln , 
| 


> 


relies. [By Mr. RopENBERG. | ae ; —— ; * ; ; ; 
Ii, 8. 1057. A bill to provide for making the necessary surveys | ® scrutiny of the Recorps, it appears that while Congress has 


From an examination of the above compilation of bilis and 


for a national road to be called the Lincoln Way, from the | Yt yet authorized a memorial to Abraham Lincoln commeus 
White House to the battle field of Gettysburg. [By Mr. La- | Tate with his greatness, it has authorized and carried into 
reaN.| Also, H. R. 12250—a similar bill | effect the following: 
Also, H. R. 122 a Similar bill. a ceteaatteaniniaiind venient altace 
Il. Res. 1. Resolution to print the inaugural address of Abra- A joint congressional memorial service. 
m Lincoln. [By Mr. Brownlow. ] rhe purchase of a statue of Lincoln for the Capito 
HI. Res. 46. Resolution providing that the next State to be | \ The purchase of a portrait of Lincoln for the Executive 
admitted shall be ealled Lincoln. [By Mr. Krnkxeap of New | Mansion. : ieieiiiate <ciie ay an 
lorene.1 | The establishment of Lincoln Square, or Park, in the city o 
Il. 2.7556. A bill to ma‘ce Lincoln's birthday a legal holida-~. | Wa: ungton, : 
By Mr. Gruesr.] | The incorporation of the Lincoln Monument Association, of 
II. R. 16899. A bill providing for the construction of a boule- the District of Columbia, to which condemied bronze camion 
rird from Washington to Gettysburg. [By Mr. Pearre.] Niger rset 
H. R. 17853. A bill to make Lincoln's birthday a holiday. (By | _ The donation of damaged and captured ordnance to the 
Mr. Sulzer.] | National Lincoln Monument Association, at Springtield, Tl., 
Il, J. Res. 147. Joint resolution for the appointment of a joint | and also the stone presented by the patriots of Rome to the late 
special committee to devise a plan for a national memorial to | I resident Lincoln. oe 
Abraham Lincoln. [By Mr. Grirst.] Also, H. J. Res. 185—to | The creation of a commission to secure plans and design 
create a commission. | for a monument or memorial of Abraham Lincoln, (But no 
H. R.31288. A bill to construct a Lincoln memorial highway | report was ever made by the commission. ) 
from the White House, Washington, D. C., to the battle field of The erection of a tablet with the dedication address of Lin 
Gettysburg, Pa. [By Mr. LAFEAN.] coln, at Gettysburg, Pa. (Authorized in a War Departmen 
Hf. R. 28085. A bill for the purchase of the Oldroyd collection | appropriation bill, 1897, Jan. 25, 54th Cong., 2d sess.) 


of Lincoln relics, and for other purposes. [By Mr. Barriovpr. | 


An appropriation was included in the War Departine ap 

SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS. propriation bill for the purchase of the house in which Lincoln 

ay , - ; : _| died. The following year an appropriation of $3,853.50 was 

- . * A 3 to declare Lincoln’s birthday a legal holiday. made for repairing the house in which Lincoln died. (Vols. 29 
iy Mr. Grrest. 


and 30, Stat. L.) 

The act declaring the 12th of February, 1909, to b 
holiday. 

The issuance of a special Lincoln postage stamp for the hu 
dredth anniversary of Lincoln’s birthday 

Creation of a commission to secure plans and designs for a 
monument or memorial. It is this commission which has sub 
mitted the recommendation for the memorial building now 
under consideration. 
H.R. 11580. A bill t . ; , 7 ae : That the various Lincoln memorial measures authorized by 
ay ee declare Lincoln’s birthday a legal holi- | Congress, as above cited, should now be followed by the crea 

y. [By Mr. Taytor of Colorado. } | tion of a great national memorial is generally admitted That 
-, R. 13045. A bill empowering a commission to secure plans | the Federal Government should provide such a memorial needs 
rit designs for a memorial highway in memory of Abraham |} no argument. It is manifest. It proves itself. Its consumma 
‘eon from Washington to Gettysburg. [By Mr. Bortanpb.] | tion would he heralded with acclaim by all parties and by all 
_ H.R. 19221. A bill to establish an agricultural memorial build- | peoples. Longer delay will not be creditable to the American 
ing. {By Mr. Rupey.] | Congress. 


TLR. 29, A bill for the purchase of the Oldroyd collection of 
Lincoln relics. [By Mr. Barruoxpr. } 

TLR. 1388, A bill for the purchase of the Oldroyd collection of 
Lincoln relies. [By Mr. Anderson of Ohio. | 
_ IL TR. 1672. A bill to construct a Lincoln memorial highway | 
‘rom the White House, Washington, D. C., to the battle field of | 
Gettysburg. [By Mr. LAFEAN.] 
IL. Res. 69. Resolution making the 12th day of February in | 
each year a legal holiday. [By Mr. Aust1y.] 
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Statistics of the Sehnylkill. SUMMARY, 1912—Continued. 


SPEECH 


ABOVE POINT BREEZE—Ccontinued. 


OF 


N. J. HAMPTON MOORE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





IN tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, Clearances: : 
, General cargo, 2,500 ———OE> EEE Peececcoscccoses ° 

Thursday, January 36, 1918, po teenage feng 
the ll (H. R. 28180) making appropriations for the construction, Creosote, 250 barrels....... 
epair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and har- Oil, 300 barrels 
bors, and for other purposes. Fen 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave to a 
print I submit herewith commercial statistics of the Schuylkill 
River, Philadelphia, for the year 1912. In the course of the dis- 
cussion on the rivers and harbors bill, I contended that inas- 
much as other rivers that run through cities are improved by 
the Federai Government without contributions by the munici- 
palities, a river carrying the enormous business of the Schuyl- | , ,j.4).. 
kill should not be excluded. I made this same contention with Tron Ore 87,298 tonS...ccccecccecocecee i i ae ate 
regard to Frankford Creek, but both surveys were denied. Asphalt, 16,486 tons........... 
‘The chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee has now ei aee ieee el ene 
conceded that both the Schuylkill River and Frankford Creek Cotton waste, 298 bales. ..........---seccees letinieshdvewes 
may have future consideration, and to fortify the committee China clay.... oeencccncccccreccccccscececcceseces 


: : Myrablooms, 4,800 bags . 

ag 7 aa 4 ian a ca . on ees , ay y SOU DS. cc ce eee eeweweseee we ee eeeeweeee eeeee 
as well as to inform the House I submit the facts. I append Flint pebbles, 4,680 tons.......... pi «27 ap 
also an informing letter from the secretary of the commis- Merchandise f 
sioners of navigation of Pennsylvania, whose assistance I Manganese ore, 108, 

; sais ' Chrome ore, 26,790 tons 
requested, : ? . J Mangrove bark, 12,249 bales 

A careful perusal of these figures, involving a variety of Mangrove bark, 8,603 packages ‘ 
barges, ships, and shipping, and a volume of commerce which Mangrove bark, 1,000 toms. ...-.....---+esesseeeseeeeeeeeee|-oe- 

ild be highly creditable any inland river ght to convince Goatskins, 75 bales 

would be highly creditable to any inland river, ought to convince Opium, 47 cases...-..... 
the most skeptical critic of river and harbor improvements Emery ore, 96 tons 
that the Schuylkill River, at least, has earned the right to be 
fairly treated by the Government. 


Total tonnage—arrivais and clearaaces. .. 


BELOW POINT BREEZE. 


OD, Eee COUR. cos ccavecusce 

Piling, 2,200 tons 

BoarD oF COMMISSIONERS OF NAVIGATION, Walnut logs, 249....... 

Philadelphia, Pa., January 29, 1913. Cupreous pyrites, 4,381 

lion. J. HAMPTON Moore, 

Hlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Moore: As per your request, you will find inclosed the Clearemees: 

complete statistics of the volume of business of the River Schuylkill | Wh . 3.668.407 bushels 

for 1912. I trust this may serve as an aid to you in having Congress | G ae. ocean WE 

vive suitable recognition to this most important stream and that you a cage 

will be successful in having a survey ordered looking to its improve- 

ment so as to accommodate the samaee type cae mes now 

being built abroad for the trans-Atlantic trade. Not long ago I directed Total iam. damitienasien Danaea 

your attention to the manner in which the development of the foreign Tota! tonnage, arrivals and clearances.................. 

oil trade was handicapped through lack of a sufficient depth of water — — - — 

in the channel of the Schuylkill. On July 19 I brought to your atten- | svatistics as to volume of business on Schuylkill River es prepared by 

tion the fact that the modern tank steamships now being built in Eng- sioners of navigation. 

Jand are of 15,000 tons dead weight capacity. You will note by the 

statistics inclosed that many of the tankers which loaded at Point POINT BREEZE—ARRIVALS. 

Breeze last year took out cargoes of over 2,000,000 gallons, and that 

the San Dustano, which sailed September 3, had on board 2,853,922 

gallons. a FR 
Very truly, yours, i . SE ee ‘ Vessel. Oil cargo. 


SumMMARY, 1912. 
POINT BREZZE. 


9 | Steamer..| City of Everett 1 22,000 


| 
Gallons. | 
Barge... 1 36, 000 


City of Everett 840, 000 | 
S. O. Co. No. 94.......4 1, 504, 00 | 
2130 
La Hesbaye { 3597 i} 
. eae Energie 
Arrivals: 
Oil, 5,194,000 gallons, 58,000 barrels 


Steamer.. 





| Cn Ww NSO 


Empty crums. 180... 
Empty barrels, 597. ... 
Clearances: 


Acid, 8,000 tons.. 
Spent oxide, 440 TOMS... s.scccccccccccseccccccocsnccsces | 


681, 397 


total tonnage—arrivals and clearances 


.~ 
no 


gee8 


ABOVE POINT BREEZE. 


we. 


Arrivals: 
Lenser, SRAEE BUD RG. co ccsieesccccoceses pipeledeceneban 
Oil, 919,470 barrels 
Stone, 4,750 tons 
Laths, 10,397,300. 
EE ee ee dedeeseeedansrees 
Pine wood, 135 cords 
Tankage, 556 tons. .......... 
ee ore, 3,472 tons. " 
DEER WHTTED, COO GUN. «in dcccucssencdecsesgsceteltesnece > 
enien, 1,151,316 gallons ---d0.....| American .....-..----- 
Coal tar, 66,201 barrels 


nase 
BRSEESRS 


= 


aseee wenn ewe eewee 


828 


£38 
Pos 


pegesopegssge 
£38 
* 


Egremont Castle. ..... 
Brilliant 


2 Empty drums. 


 FSBSRRERaSERBSSAEL 


1 
a} 
as 


Empty bat 
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on Schuylkil! River as prepared by b l ) 
Rated i } , : rarigation —Continued 
sioners of navigation—Continued. | : = a ‘ ; 
y 1 | POINT BREEZI EARANCES continued 
POINT BREEZE—CLEARANCES—Continued. | 
mn lor | 
|} Tonnage. , ; lb 
Rig Vessel. | Oil cargo. | Draft. | Date. | : Net. | 
— | | | Gross. Net. | | 
: Feet 6 
Gations | cele 4 1 ) > 479 
2 | 2 26 Aug. 26 | Steamer Potom , s : 
Steamer Cheyenne....... 2 oo 3 oo : ao a a so: Rinaneis . 7 ; 
.| Ledaner cece t, obi, « . - lo Brilli i) ) l 
lo.... 511. 769 | 3,643; 27. 1|...d brill 
10..+-++ American....... 1, eae } 72 > ors 5 ( lo Knight of the } s nt 
do....-| Suwamee........ 1,2 a 986 os > 635 > ) do. Clio } i 
so aon Rotterdam. .... 1, oT 2 78 15 3 do. | Roumania { | ’ 
do...--| Mariner... | 1,50 cat | 3808 | 72400 10 |. 2do.--2"] Schuytkill ! : 
lo.....| Delaware ; canis >a & 347 12 |...do.... Burg. Peterson gx0 til 
do.....| Lineairn........... | ooo ? i. 7 sa i4\ cd Poe ‘ ; ; : 
do......| Mannheim.......... aos | oo | Soe ta a onedaee an’ eas : 28. 2 
\ pa °° | tae 037 2752) 1.694 18 |...do ronawanda 1,405,649} 3,4 
do..... cean.....--. ee mad , aaa | Sone 9 24% | 9' Bark Dramant 24 { t 
..do....--| Balakani........ ------| 1,639,555 | 3, 696 o— a ’ yo Ville de Dieppe 5,607 | 1 IL 
lo Charlois --| 1,200,855 | 2,677 1,919 7 Min. il I . 
> hey Po Pinkmnorc _ . 950 | 2, 562 24. li 21 | Steamer. Yelaware S78 
C0. --] SE een ooo Mae one | 381 1310| 15.6 23 |.. .do.. Deutschland 1, 654, 711 
Barge ..-.| 8. O. ¢ te No. <a i 2% 994 9’ 788 1. 880 26.3 24 .do Sirius ! 127 3, 50) 
Steamer..| Burg Rovers ‘| 3 ans | Sree one m6 — Comterban 1, 422. 812 4 209 
a “| Cooster od 1 "000 | 2) 568 1, 637 25.6 -do.. Comanche "1 343, FY aS a | - 
ee Brilliant ip gan | 1,454,812 | 3,189 | 2.011 25.4 | 2( do Mannheim 1, 563, 42 3 =| 
GOscines ulig ee ee 9 ey SE ’ : pe aa ae yon ; i cmatanal 1’ 701° 303 9 > 5 
‘rmi 917, 222 4,485 2, 927 4.2 | 27 do.. Oriflamm » 701, 30 
C005 2h, am 9-00 20 +o. 1,597,685 | 4,125 | 2,412, 2.9 | 28 |...do......| Chester 1,159, 752 : 
Cvsis Lackawanna. .......... a ae — ~ on = eek donee tained 1" 060" 782 
Sark Ville de Dieppe......-. | 662,234] 1,254) 1,22 20 ( lo... | O60, 782 
-do..-.--) Brilliant 1,642,630! 3,765 | 3,609) 25.4 | Oct do....--| Raye 1,500, 00 
Steamer Conrad Mohr.......... 1, S72, 708 4,008 5085 I % i | $ lo... Bupl | Le oo 
do......| Deutschland...... . 1, 223, 250 Ties | can Se 1 : : a "196° 502 | 2° 554 
do Rotterdam........... 1, wane aan - 2. ea 1” 49%. 274 407 1 oR 4 
do --| Genesee...... a ee ss 3 477 2 911 97.10 } ‘ do Britliar 1, 461 14 18 11 6.10 
. do of AONOB 502.62. secre ceee , > San aan 25 = i omendiee 1’ 298 58 114 
> eens --"--=-" | 1,402,560 | 3°537/ g'on2) O44 | 18 |...do Conrad Mo! 1,951,527 | 4,008 25.9 
Go a — — : 2’ 231.716 5, 560 3, 449 28.11 | If do La Flandre S61, 570 2,018 1,278 ~s ' 
GO. cccel Veo wcesecce “ a, oot, % ¥ : nk i i oo Rav | ~) 1) 5 GG 9 9 
do SG } 1,5 ae 3, 145 2, 0: - ; j a an ta ; 
do Cotswold Range..-....| 1, G16, 3m s 7 o7 4 : ym Chee af Roaneal 1. 000, 00% 9.595) 1.939 9 
do Mannheim.......-....| vo ae Y ‘ 2, = | 21 ae eee : 6ap’ 200 aI . 7 10 
do eee oe : san ta : “ os eos 2) 052; 091 : 1s 0 25.6 
a. a aw ie co 1, 652, 635 | 3,710 2, 28. 5 | ao.. Lincluden . I ppl pole , a “; 6 r 
G0...) a O Co No. 57 750, 000 1,381 1,31 6 23 Gt... Margaretha Uli 4id 2, 0U2 pas = on 
B + e O Ca. N a er 1, 500,000 3 3, 044 24 | 24 do... Luciline 1, 596, 387 it 2,424 ‘ 
do -++| 8. O. Co. I MUS wre ce Ay si , 4’ 606 8.10 9 Qs Clio 2 381 807 5. 576 362 9 
Bark. ae Ss MAES... i tent aee 9’ 56 1 ¢ 37 25 5 No ’ in ms Sirius 1,617, 162 800 
ee ee": 1,151,010 | 2'556| 13976| 27 | ‘|. .do.....| Willkommen 17 375,530 | 35140 n9 
ro ina... 1,442,058 | 3,189| 2011] 26.6 | 4) Bark Touraine 220,000 | 1,9 78 3 
Barge....| 8. O. Co. Ne 760,000 | 1,381) 1,310) 15.6 | 6 | Steamer..! Mannheim 1,5 205 | 3,578 | 2,287 
comments Gee 318,269 | 2, 83% 2, 126 24 7 |...do.....| Delaware os 195, 65 5, 855 
| | Steamer..| Aral. ...............+ aes a on : an =e | . to Foci 900,000 | 47424 5 
1 r 4,00, ‘ » ods » he + 4 . rate £27 ‘ 
y sehen: aaa | 1,221,289 | 3°533 | 2287] 22.43 Ml |..cdo..-..) Chester 1, 157, 907 68 
Conrad Mohr..........| 1,909,366 | 4,008 | 27055 th 13 do.....| Aral ay Suny One oo - 
SEL suck .00..-- 1,749,779 | 3,700 | 2,397 | 27.7 l4 |...do.....| Appalach oma | ea 12 3 
ateiler. 845,978 | 4,570 | 2.908 25 15 do.....| Lackawanna 6 75 12 i : 
ion bia huned 1510, 216 | S477 | 2211 | 27.10 20 |...do Rotterdam 1,608,438 | 4,114 2 + 
‘ TTT TTT ee 910, 2 aed oh! ~ = ‘ »’ R70’ nao 217 : 4 
a Cs i -----} 1,085,729 2, 55 1,982 2.6 23 do ‘ ras : oe 
) so ‘Co. No. $8 750,000 1" 644 1,600 15.6 25 do . Charlois 1, 549, 045 4, 996 Lid a 
8. O. Co. No. 57........ 800,000} 1381| 1310} 15.6 25 |...do.....| Dervian....... 1,545,043 | 4,906 | 3.134) 26. 
PEE atizbe...<05-.- | 2,176,820} 6,057} 3,923 28. 10 26 Bark Daylight 1, 437,090 | 3,756 99 | os 
; | Fanecturn.............. 1,855,000 | 4,933 | 3,113 25.9 27 | Steamer La Heshaye L, 144, 472 2, 200 1,9 
Clio” eee" s*3re0" 2 454,794} 5.576 3, 362 | 27 } 9) .do..... Ocean. 1,177,055 By 1,604 
eats * Ce Raae | 1.546, 869 3,868 | 2.472 26.6 | Dec ; do ..| Lumen 1, 128, 888 my 4) oo 
o | Barge 5 Or Gn iia. idee | 2'000,000} 3,248 | 3.044 | 25 7 |...do.....| La Flandre 874,901 | 2,018 | 1,278 . 
77 | Steamer. Gentes. | 2 teneee | & mee 1.694} 25.3 9 || “do. ....| Saxolein 1,679,822 | 3,757 = 4 
Zi ‘cam T..| Petroisine CeSSeSeescese ! 9’ 038 095 ‘205 2 654 oN il ‘do _.| Comanchee 2.271.716 », GOS , vit = } 
Aaa | 1,231,935 | 2:748| 1715] 25.4 ll | Barge...-| §. O. Co. No. 58 00,000 | 1,644) 1600} 2h 
| $0. Ge. Nos iai22-2--1 Soocomn | Toe | Yio | 19 20 |= do. 7.) Elise Mari | s,asz768| 1a | Zou} 35.10 
< | Dian 558,598 | 3,445) 2,205) 26 20 |...do.....| Elise Marie . seas esa | 9° 99R 
; Deutschland. pashbasnes | 1659. 108 | 3.710| 2.353 | 27.7 |). "do..... 1 Segundo 1,500,009 | 3,463 | 2,223 24 
| Rocklight............. | 1,278,346 | 3.284) 2.133) 26 | 1 lo Mannheim 1, 520,904 | 3,578 - 1 
2 oe eee 3 1 429° 395 | 3416 2' 183 25.7 21 Sarge Ss. O. { No. SI 810, O00 1,774 1, 402 Lg 
j do — pees e > 1,170,648 | 2.568 | 1.637 25.10 | 25 | Steamer... Rayo 1,500,000 | 3,663 | 2,223 oa 
do......| Brilliant 1,445,916 | 3.189| 2011) 26.6 | Barge....| $. O. Co., No. #2 1 eo | 3,28 - 7 
} = I 535, 241 3,526 2, 2 28.2 26 | Steamer..| Clio..... =, 320, 30D By SED oe : 
-« GR czas American 1,535,241 | 3,526 rood 5.6 27 do.....| Deutsehland... 1,926,178 | 3,710 | 2,353 8 
Barge | 8. O. Co. 2 750,000 | 1,381 | 1,310 | +4 ‘d Delawar | 1.581.087 | 85 >, 469 | = 
3 ) . ‘ } 2 28 Mie bo ee elaware , 981, 087 3, 85 2 
sil0.--<--| 8.0, Co. No. 92.......] 1,500,000 | 3,248 O44 | 24 | iho +-| Sees 750,000 | 1774 1402) 47.10 
i Steamer. .| La Hesbaye... a i, 128,3 . 7. aos | 97 6 20 | Steamer Oilfield 1, 926, 178 4,005 » 561 “. 0 
11 [...do..... | Mannheim............ | 1,550,989 | 3,57 ; 2 ‘ y 
l do -| Baku Standard........ | 1,612,030 | 3,408 Soe Total 280,931,315 |674,909 |450, 360 
do | Sr. Egbert............ | 1,184,910 | 3,749 i" 
) |. owe Des. scag000 2,085,797 | 4,850 | . = iad antl 
do.....| Genesee. .............. 1,226,801 | 2,830 |} 2% Spe rid Tone 
22 | .. 00... , eats shen an 728,202 | 2,334 | | 213 i ie ae 7 
9 Barge... 8S. O. Co. No. 81..>.... 750, 000 1,774 | 17.6 | Aug. 20 | Schooner.| Methebese 
.do.....] 8.0. Co. No. 92....... 1,200,0° | +, 248 | ; 2 scia 
Steamer..| La Campine........... 1,099,722 | 2,557 | 2; 23 . 
1 Mie | Willkommen.......... 1,360,905 | 3,140} 1,999} 25.6 oe on _ - . 
Aug. 1]...do..... Clearfield.............. | 1,930, 196 | 4,210 | 2,656 | 27 Mar. 19 —— No bo oa ~ > 3 
2|...eaeed Elsie Marie............ 1,423,988 | 3,193 | 2,081 | 26.4 2 |---d0.... ; an x) 2 $ 
Barge 8. 0. Co, No. 92.......| 1, 500, 000 3,248 | 3,044 25 el 27 = fades » oan @ 3 2 
5| Steamer..| OceaM...............-- } 1,179,982} 2,752) 1,694 25 may « |.--0..... = a) 33 | 72 6 
9 |...00. cau a 1, 600, 408 | 3,809 | 2,370} 28 13 |.. = pv +4 _ 72 : 
G0... 2.) MiB. 5. .200....2.2-0-- 1,736,728 | 3,700 | 2,307} 26.11 S |---@0 a. a4 a at. : 
] ; ; ; 2. 36 28 3 Micaes a < ; — 
ge ig oon Stoner bee] SM) Bol nee 3/8 | su| | 
ee | Danu Denman Temmst tue| cal as Sule 5 _—* re ~ 382 72 
’ ck uk Oriflamme............ 1,909, 255 | 3,7 3 = oa a - w do do =k) Q? > g 
do...., en a a 1,308,780 | 3,541) 2,295) 24 — ot” to =1¥) 82 } f 
ae PNG ME NSs 64... cece 1, 237, 564 2,748 | 1,715 . wry = do do 500 382 | i2 s 
SA. aoe 637 26.2 F aM ca'a'g m ; : 
. > we eee SU ak dk sks... es ae oc seo | = Ot bs) a. ‘do 500 i82 5 
| a > pts ete i'300,280 | 2890 | 25196 | 326 | Nov. 19 |..-do...: do 0 | 382 12 s 
21 | ido...” | Baku Standard.._~-7. 1,585,822 | 3,708| 2.375 | 27.11 | Dec. 7 -..do do 300 x2 72 8 
24 |. .do...... Mesvicsse-.--2....) 1,001,547 | 6,060] 3,947} 26 | 1 |...do....: do | 382 72 
do La Hesbaye........... 1,157,225 | 2,556} 1,976| 23.9 Total 8,000 | 6,112 | 5,952 
2% |...do...... Chariois.........20077° | 1,190,852} 2.677] 1,919] 24 , 
Barge. ...| 8. O. Co. No. 58....... | 800,000 | 1,644] 1,600) 15.6 





Steamer. .| 


.do.. 


| 
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| Orla 4 | 
ey ‘| 
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| Teresa 
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RRIVAL 


Montauk P« 


I ord. Duffer 


on port } 
Ripon. . 
Corunna 


Potomac 
Peruviar 
Grampian ‘Range. 
Gloriana 
Birmingham. 
West Point... 
Snowdon Rang 
Pemnine Rang 
| 


Total 
Merchandise. 


Lor Antrim 


| 
| 
Manganese ore. a 
Leuctra pen 
Daltonhall.... 


| , 500 
~e ' 
Pandosia...... : 
| 
i 
| 


3, 
210 | 3, 
5, 000 3,3 
,050 | 3, 
500 | 3, 
3,! 
3, 


Corunna. 
Brookby... 
Rio Tiete.. 


: 5, 500 
Anglo Chilian . 


, 600 
i Bales. 
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Steamer..} 


Bark 
Steamer... 
do 
do 
: 
ima. 
do 
do 
.do... 
@e. .. 
rn i. 
..do 
do 
do. 


Steamer .. 
oieta dk 


tiess 


Steamer. 


Steamer. 


SLLOW 


| York Castle... 


.| River Meander 
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Statistics as to volume of business on Schuylkill River as prepared by bo1 


sioners of navigation—Continued. 


POINT BREEZE—ARRIVALS—continued. 


. | 
| Manganese ore—Contd. 


Rio Sorox 
| Brilli 


| Clearpool.. 
| Rio Tiete.... : 
Queen Alexan ira . 
Rio Piraby . 


Yor!) 


Gordon Castle 
Ottensen..... 


River Meander... 
River Delaware 


Mangrove bark. 


York Sy sar 
Gord m C as 


River Meander 


Emery ore. 


Baurite. | 


Finn. . 4,600 


Singapore.......... 








Steamer... 
we 


Steamer.. 


5,900 | 
15, 484 ni 11, 842 
Cupresus pyrites. 


Othello 
Arndale 


Stone. 








.| Hercules 


i 


| 


Barge -. 
aides 


| 
| 


Merriman 
Worcester 


arrivals below | 


| 
Total tonnage, | 
Point Breeze k 


BELOW POINT SREnS—<EAAS ES. 





Jan. 


Feb. 
May 


June 


Oct. 
Noy. 


oan. . 


Bushels. 
105, 699 
145, 290 
104, 489 
205, 591 
140,799 


Weibury 
—— 231, 695 


Fritdj of Nansen.......| 185,819 
Brookby 99, 839 
195, 454 
226, 199 
195, 134 

141,143 $006 

* Packages. zs 


4984 | 4/230 | 
3 | 


- B14, 480 (205 
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of business on Schuylkill River as prepared by board of commis- | Statistics as t une business on Schuylk Ri 
jioners of n gation —Continued nave it 
BELOW POINT BREEZ CLEARANCE—Continued. 4 POINT ! ARR 
Tonnage | 
Rig. Vessel. Cargo. Draft. Date Rig. 


W heat—Continued. 





f 
Bushels. | Feet. 
mer Heesteyside 231,482 | 3,904] 2,518 24 Aug. 29 | Steamer IM 
Germanicus..... ‘ 218,075 t,967 | 2,575 25.3 Ser ] do ' 
ree 19, 000 3,578 | 2,315 21.10 Bar Co 
ff = 155,812 3. 613 2,984 | 20.8 |} Oct. 11 do She ~ 
| Dartmouth i 114, 241 3,322 2,125 22 12 | Steams TM. ; 
BemMAMtna. ....cccocs. 154,328 2.847 | 1,811 20.6 Barge. Con . 
Boyne - 238, BRS 4, 431 2,771 | 24.2 20 | Steamer Okl m 3 
Veilore if 96, 000 1, 926 3, 168 25 Nov } do IM ¢ ! 


ao Ly i - 


River Meander... .....Jee..s0< ‘ 3, 888 2, 501 


; 
| 
General cargo. 
é | | 
er lyr aedise ees 2, 225 1,417 
River Delaware... a. 4,443 | 2,849 


on 


— 
P 


Total...... one . 10, 556 6, 767 


otal tonnage, clear- | 
ances, below Point 
i 


Breeze... 98,940 | 64,225 





Amberton .... : 227 , 330 4, 556 3, 387 25.10 Barge . Conemaugh.......... { } 
Lin 156, 108 3, O68 1,979 23.6 13 do... a 
Wimberne....... : 80,000 | 6,079 | 3,689 25 20 | Steamer ee 5 
Dec. ) Barge S} nro a ; 
Total ‘ }, 668,407 | 88,384 | 57,458 12 | Steamer Winifred 
31 
ABOVE POINT BREEZE—ARRIVALS. 


' 
Lumber 
Feet. } Feet. | 
, 





oner.| White Wings | 435,000} 648 585 a | oo 
Vincent McNally 360,000 | 140 440 4 
oner.| Collins W. Walton... 353, 000 450 381 13 
»...-| Mildred McNally 200, 000 | M 494 ) Hi te 
mer.| Thomas Winsmorc... 350, 000 | 135 RI 13.6 \ ae 15 —_ ; ; 
R. E. Powell... 85, 000 68 19 8.3 a , 
Chesapeake............ 50, 000 | 48 16 8 
North Carolina. ... 91,000 | of 78 8.6 
lo.....| Anna Camp...........| 90, 000 | 83 78 9,2 a 
rge....| Chas, C, Mellvaine....| 400,000 532 29 9 
mer.| John A. Curtis...... -| 165, 000 155 ln 9 | 
ge....| Emma & Bessie.......| 351000 | aay | OT gg May 8/1! Q 
Robert F. Bratton.....} 55, 000 53 51 8.6 
..| John D. Paige... al 300, 000 397 77 13 
mer.| Thomas Winsmore. . ..| 330, 000 435 | 81 13 Mav 19 a 
| Abel W. Parker....... | 208, 000 202 148 10 - , 
Mary Eddison........-. | 3,0 e.il 41 | 8 . 
Mary Lee....... 125, 000 130 104 9 7 
.| Poquoson... .. wal 400, 000 | 427 427 | 8.6 —— os 
mer.| Emma Virginia... .....| 65, 000 | 41 | 39 9 Sant 98 
Intrepid....... weee---| 486,000 | 469 129 9 — peer 
’ ais essen ences | 460, 000 456 456 8.6 
mer.| Millie R. Bohamnan. . -} 276, 000 | 686 | 579 15 
...| Rio Grande............| 50,000 | 55 41 8 
ge... 2 ate =i 250, 000 | 260 } 260 8.6 
iO Joseph T. Pearson. .... } 355, 000 } 260 | 260 8.6 Aug. 19 steamer M 2.3 
yoner.| Abel W. Parker....... } 104, 500 202 148 8.6 
Barge....| John F. Melivaine. .... | 225, 000 | 414 | 414 9 
Schooner.| Quick Time........... | 80,000 | 43 | t 8.6 
do......) L. B. Piling... ...... | 132, 000 | 87 66 8.6 Feb. 25 | Schooner.| Ar ' } 
Barge .. Celestine McNally . .. - - 150, 000 | 441 441 y Apr. 22 do.. Hat C.B ”) | 
do.....| John D, Paige......... } 345, 000 | 397 377 i L 3 


chooner.| Abel W. Parker. ..... 


377 13.4 | Ma; O0.s+0t Be 11 { 12 
| 206, 000 202 | 148 9 © ae ae Fr srainerd a 10 1 | 10 
lo.....| Millie R. Bohannan....| 174, 000 686 579 15.6 Tune 25 de lo : K 1 18 10.6 
rge....| Brandywine. .......... 400, 000 387 387 8.6 ‘ 18 .do ..| Geo. H. An 00 1 | l 
ooner.| Abel W, Parker. -eoee.| 300,000 | 202 148 9.6 29 .do .-| Emily I. W | 525 | l 
| 


ge.... ] 500, 000 477 477 
) ..| Niagara | 500, 000 | 


t 


466 
295 29> 


b29 


Bsc Bt h sas'cpeseosed 315, 000 | 
Banaaid Howard L. Neff | 325, 000 | 


353 


Gs + 
orb 


te 
- 


11,545 


I ae, oi | 70,081,500 | 


J Barrels. | 
Steamer..| LLAritmer. ...........0s. 31,000 | 


M ir. 17 


| a 
| Barge....| Shenango.............. 28, 000 | iI d 
} 
1 


teamer.j J. M. Gufley 21, 000 


| 
| Apr. 22 
) | MO. ene dbaciiad RE ae Ciena | 21, 000 
| 
| 


; ; May 15 |...do. d 
Barge....| Shenango 28, 000 


Steamer..| Oklahoma. 60, 000 
ks aaken | J. M. Guffey 20, 000 | 
lo.....| Winifred... 21, 000 | 
Ge. incdiiehs DM iiesc0ceoe- 10, 500 | 

--G0.....| J. M. Guffey... ........ 20, 000 | 

Barge....| Shenango.............. 18, 670 

Steamer..| Oklahoma............. 62, 000 | 

OD <s84 J. M. Gaffey........... 20,000 | 2,250 

Harge....| Comneaut.............. 9,000; 1,690 

>teamer..| J. M. Guffey........... 14,000 | 2,250 

‘| Darge....' Shemango.............. 5,800 | 2,365 


June 9 .do do on 

July 1)}...do do... ' LO 

Aug. 2 G0... l 7 i Lt 
26 do lo ‘ 7, of { { I 

Sept. 20 lo a 2 

Oct 22 10 lo { 








Nov. 3 ) AY 
17 lo lo f 


Dee. 20 |...do io 7, 50k 13 





-40.....| Conemaugh........... 17,000 | 1,774 





1 
] 
1, 
1, 824 
l, 
l, 





i 
i 

~tearmer..| J. M. Guffey 21,000 | 2,250 593 22.6 

10... Okiahoma............. 60,000 | 5,853 | 3,795 25.6 | I 

1o......| J. M. Guffey... ..2.....) 21,000 | 2.250) 1,593 22.6 14 ) 
Dbarge....| Comemaugh............ 17,000 | 1,774 1,714 21.6 | 

Dicsiii Shenango.............. 27,000 |* 2,365 1, 824 18 = - 

Bisess 4 Conemaugh........ | 17,000 | 1,774) 1,714 | 21.6 “Co “Uanor 
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Statistics as to volume of business on Schuylkill River as prepared by board of commis- 


sioners of navigation—Continued. 
ABOVE POINT BREEZE—CLEARANCES. 


Draft. 


General. 


Larimer. 
J. M. Guffey. 
.do 
Winifred 
Shenango.. 
Oklahoma 
Conneaut. . 
Shenango. . 
Conemaugh.... 
Oklahoma 
J. M. Guffey... 
Barge Conemaugh. ... 
do. ..do 
Oklahoma 
Conemaugh. . 
J. M. Guffey.. 
Shenango.. 
Larimer. . 
Shenango 


Winifred... 


teamer 
Barge 
Steamer... 
Barge 
steamer... 
Barge 
Steamer. 


Coal tar. 
Barrels 
3,000 
300 | 





tal 
Ashphaltum. 
| A, W. Embrey... 
Creosote. 
I. D. Fletcher 
Oil. 
Shenango..... 
Tankage. 
Barge. Irma MeTivaine 
Schooner.| B. I. Hazard 
Thomas Winsmore. .. 
Cecilia McIivaine.. 
E. R. Clinton........ 
Vincent McNally .. 
Alex. J. Gibson...... 
Total, tankage .. 
Fertilizer. 


Nellie W. Craig.. 
E. R. Clinton.... 


| Schooner.| 
Barge. . 


Total, fertilizer. .| 


Total _ tonnage, | 
clearances, 
above Point | 


Breeze. | 


| I 
| 
| 
| 


Speech of Hon. S. A. Witherspoon Before 


of American Revolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN N. GARNER, 
In tHe Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Society of Sons 


OF TEXAS, 


Friday, January 31, 1913. 


Mr. GARNER. Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech of Hon. 8. A. WirTHER- 
spoon before the Society of Sons of American Revolution on 
Wednesday, January 15, 1913. 

The speech is as follows: 

SPERCH OF HON, SAMUEL A, 
CIETY OF SONS OF 
1913, 

In the busy 
fellows 


WITHERSPOON, 
AMERICAN 


oF 
REVOLUTION, 


MISSISSIPPI, 
WEDNESDAY, 


BEFORE 
JANUARY 


so- 
15, 


scenes 


are often 


of human life the good deeds of our 
forgotten, and their virtues are not remem- 
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So 


bered after they are gone. 
tions and esteem upon the things cf the present a) 
and to value those of the past. jut the 
the American Revolution have not been dimmed }y 
of time, and this gathering shows that after the 
159 years the descendants of our forefathers sti 
the virtues and victories which characterized that 
struggle and are proud to be known as the 
heroic revolution. It is alike creditable to the pr 
hopeful for the future that in every part of tli 
Union there is such patriotism and reverence for t}y 
ments of our fathers that the Sons of the Revo! 
united and banded together in organizations to perp 
principles of the American Revolution and to preserye 
memorate the heroism which crowned it with success 
the time allotted it is impossible to more than me 
elements and features of the American Revolution w} 
it with undying glories. 

The first source of luster to the Revolution was the 
tive which inspired it. This was not to gratify the a: 
leaders, to inflict any wrong of conquest on anothi 
or to escape any duty to the Crown, but the love oj 
and devotion to liberty. It was the same passion en 
the breasts of the animals of the forests, the birds o1 
and the fishes of the sea, all of which are wonderfu]]; 
with the means to preserve the freedom they love: 
alone, on account of the selfishness of his kind, must 
his freedom with his blood and life, a price which 
fathers freely paid for the liberties of themselves 
descendants. 

The next element of that heroism which gave bi 
Republic was courage. It burst forth like the sunligh( 
smoke of battle at Concord, and through all the gloon 
situdes of seven long years down to Yorktown its 
luster held the admiring gaze of the world. It was : 
which did not stop to calculate the chances of danger, 
fused to consider that the enemy was a great nava 
control of the sea, which would not compare the supe 
bers of the foe with our own, which was unconscious of 
of sufficient powder to conclude the battle or of bayo 
which to resist the charging columns of the English, w 
ognized nd defeat—a courage which regarded liberty 
as the only alternatives to be considered by men dete! 
L- free. 

But self-sacrifice is the crowning glory of huma 
The highest development of heroism is the sacrifice of 
the good of others and the triumph of right. This 
noble spirit that moved the soldiers of Washington on 
The Continental Government was powerless to levy tax: 
borrow money, and no hope of pecuniary reward a: 
brave fighters of the Revolution. The hardships o! 
the march, and the battle found no alleviation in the 
of a rich Government, but the want of food, clothing, 
mattered little to them as their unshod feet marked \ 
the snows through which they pursued the invaders 
country. To the cause of freedom they had pledged t! 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor, and excepting | 
on the cross, history has made no record of a herois! 
so willing to suffer, to endure, and to die that fut 
tions might enjoy the blessings of liberty. 

But while these high-born qualities excite our 
miration and arouse our deepest love, yet they do n 
the success of the Revolution. No love of freedom 
intense; no courage, however dauntless; and no s 
however sublime, could have secured our independenc 
the wonderful power of endurance begun at Concord 
never faltering in victory or defeat, immovable in 
despair, extending through seven long years of «i! 
battle and ending in 1781 at Yorktown, that finally « 
the English that Americans could not be conquered : 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. 

But the chief glory of the Revolution is found in | 
of its success. It established forever the principles 
the human race bases all its hopes and solved fo! 
the great problem of government. It demonstrate: 
ciples that all men are created equal; that life. 
the pursuit of happiness are inalienable rights \ 
“an not surrender; that the only object of gover 
secure these ends, and that when any Government 
object of its existence it is not only the right but 
the people to substitute another in its stead. 

The facts established by the Revolution suggest: 
of government best’ adapted to preserve these })!' 
to secure these blessings, and these facts guided 
of our Government in framing the constitutions, | 
and National. The first of these facts is that, all ( 


We are prone to fasten 


cease 


SOnS 


















Colonies, acting 
inadequate and 
little support 


several 
were wholly 


measures adopted by the 
ly and independently, 
nd that the American Army received 
se independent States, and still less from the Conti- 
Congress, because it was powerless to levy taxes, create 
late money, enlist troops, or make any other provision 
public defense. In short, the story of the Revolution 


the 


; that the genius of Washington and his illustrious 
ts and the heroic courage of his soldiers, with little 
from the Government, State or Federal, achieved the 


of the Revolution and established our independence. 
s fact alone it was clear to the founders of the Union 
hould be vested with the sole and exclusive jurisdic- 
- all matters of general and common concern, and this 


written into all our constitutions, both State and 

her fact, not less important, is that the war was 

’ bout to secure the blessing of local self-government. 
to the Crown and love and reverence for the mother 

s universal at the beginning of the Revolution. The 
archy was regarded as the best government on earth, 

en while the farmers and backwoodsmen of New Eng- 

» demonstrating to the world at Lexington, Concord, 


Bunker Hill that the cowardice of Americans was a mere 

of the English aristocracy, the Congress at Philadelphia 

ting with the British Crown for a settlement on the 

its complete sovereignty over our foreign relations and 

1 its concession of local self-government to the Colonies. 

It 1 the tyrannical control of their local affairs by a dis- 

yvernment that constituted a deprivation of liberty in 

of the fathers, and long experience had given them a 

demonstration of the fact that a government 3,000 

way could have neither the capacity nor the inclination 

wisely and judiciously administer the local affairs of a com- 

y for the good of the people. And it was only after long 

egotiations and two years of war had convinced the Colonies 

there would be no concession of local self-government 

from the King that the Declaration of Independence was 

written and all allegiance to the British Crown was renounced 

forever. Under these circumstances it was inevitable that the 
ine of local self-government for which the 

fought should be imbedded in the frame of the new gov- 

ernment, and accordingly we find in both the Federal and the 


State Constitutions a full recognition of the sovereignty of the 
States and their sole and exclusive jurisdiction as to all mat- 


ters of local interest in which the people of other States have 


no concern, 

The faithful execution of this doctrine in the administration 
of our Government accounts for the greatness of our country 
and the happiness of our people, and the instances in which it 
has been ignored and repudiated are the source of nearly all our 
troul England herself has learned the lesson well, and the 
revolution of her colonial policy in this regard explains the 
fact that the sun never sets on her dominions. The wisdom of 
conceding to the people of each community the right to settle 
their local affairs in their own way has found more or less 


recognition in nearly all the great countries of modern times, 
and the failure of Spain to yield to the idea accounts for the 
loss of all her colonies. And so I conclude that the chief glory 
of the Revolution is our dual form of government, by which 
1 indissoluble Union of indestructible States secures to the 
people forever life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
_And no further discussion or argument is needed to-night, 
lor all that I have said or could say is more beautifully and 
eloquently written and expressed in the precious folds of the 
glorious flag presented here in your presence. The whitestripes, 
said to be bleached with the Nation’s tears, teaches mankind 
that peace on earth and good will to all men is the policy of 
our Government, while the red bars are the sacred emblem of 
the heroie blood which the fathers of the Revolution shed from 
—— to Georgia as the purchase price of our liberties and 
happiness, 
‘The stars of the flag mark the number of sovereign States, 
id in the sublime language of heaven itself gives us the 
“ssurance that no more will the people of any community in 
cur country ever be deprived of the blessings of local self-gov- 
ernment, while their glorious cluster in the corner of our 
emblem of liberty teaches the lesson that the American States 
— together in a union established for the preservation 
aimee And if you want to know how long those stars will 
Yo ne to shine with the stars of heaven and how long that 
— will fill the object of its formation, the flag answers back 
e ‘hose stars are clustered together in the background of 
¢ which never changes. The tints on the cheeks of the 


lisappear in the withering of the petals; the crimson 





flower Ss ¢ 
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Revolution | 


| that has passed an ominou 


wit nature 
change to the ¢ 
ated the he; 
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grasses must soon lors of 
but when God cre 
own fadeless l 
wide sea gave it the sam 
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around 
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rush 
mmortal hue, and the bi 
so the skies 
us refuse to change their fadel col ) \ 
rs and Stripes wave 
nd the home of the fri 
In conclusion, 


peop 


le are incompetent to g ‘ f I ed t! 
ultimate downfall 
mestic and foreign, 
country may give 
natural that a yvvernment founded 
the tyrannies of other cou 
be drawn into conflicts with the: the 
ignorance, prejudic 
inevitable conflict of view 
developed in the adminis 
should have strained 
government to the mn 


g 
that the d 


or. 


‘Ss, ambiti 


to deny nge 
the Republic have bee 


the 


across pathway of our coun 
black passions and frowns of 
smoke an hundred battle 
from very Capitol itself, | 1 
mingled in the darkne 
Civil War have increased 
dar ss of that cloud. The 
multitude of widows fall wilt i l 
cloud. The grief and sorrow of our pe » in 
found relief in a downpour of tea from tl 
ficient to excite the apprehensions of pat 
the hearts of humanity throug! 
tut if we under and b 
Revolution of our fathers we behold a ( and 
wisdom blazi out like the light of ] 
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h that flood 
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LincelIn Memorial. 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 
ILLINOIS, 


REPRES 


OF 


In tue House or 


Wed day, Janu 


resolution (S. J. Res, 158) 
and location for a Lincoln mer 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
approval of the plan, design, and lo 
rial recommended by the commission which ¢ 
on February 9, 1911, and now before this H 
tion. 

This commission, known as the Lincoln Memoria! ‘ n 
consisted of the President, Wirt1Am H. Tar 
LOM, JOSEPH G. CANNON, PEABODY \ 
WALKER McCatt, Hernando D. Money, and the pr 
of this House, CHAMP CLARK. A more distil 
men could not have been found than the 
have felt a greater interest in the work which they were ce: 
upon to perform. ‘Their first meeting held on the 4th 
March, 1911, when President Taft was chosen chair 
commission, and at that time a reselution was passed requil 


rie 


i ia aad 
nate joint 


On § 


des re io f 


tion fo ve 


GEORGE 


\ . 


ca 


and none 


was 


that the Commission of Fine Arts make suggestions to this 
memorial commission as to the location, p'an, and design for a 
monument or memorial in the city of Wxshington. 

This Commission of Fine Arts was composed of seven persons, 


who were the best fitted to advise the congressional comm 


iSSion. 


The chairman of this Commission on Fine Arts was Mr. Daniel 
H. Burnham, a constituent of mine, who was recognized the 


world over at the time of his death as one of the greatest arch 


tects, and I shall append to my remarks a short sketch of hi 
Upon this commission was Olmsted, the great landscape 


life. 
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a ea ee ee . —- - ee renin, 


artist, and Millet, the artist who lost his life in the Titanic, | mercial and materialistic spirit of our age. The rea) ¢ 

and French, one of our greatest sculptors. Certainly there} matter is that we have borrowed from the architec 

could not have been a better commission to give this matter] of the countries of the world. and our great publi 

thorough and careful consideration. This commission, after a | demonstrate the fact. The two wings of the Capitol, 5 

study of some months, unanimously recommended the plan, de- | Corinthian porticos, are of Grecian architecture. and 

sign, and location for a Lincoln memorial, as set forth in the | towering dome was borrowed from the Italian. ‘Tt 

joint resolution now before us for adoption. The site is in| House, the Treasury Building, the Congressiona} Lib 

Potomac Park, near the river, opposite Arlington, in direct line | new Union Station all reflect the classical archite ture 

with the Capitol and the Washington Monument. The design | and Rome. Some day, perhaps, in this country we jy), 

is in keeping with the simplicity and greatness of the character | a real distinctive American architecture. We have 

of Abraham Lincoln. As Mr. Henry Bacon, its designer, has| busy with other things to do it yet. True archit: 

said: union of beauty and utility, and the time wil! « 
I propose that the memorial to Lincoln take the form of a thonu- future, after the artistic sense of our people shall ha 

ment symbolizing the Union of the United States of America, inclosing | more highly cultivated and the commercial] spirit som 


in the walls of its sanctuary three memorials to the man himself— ait , : 
one a statue of heroic size expressing his humane personality, the others ordinated, when we shall develop an architecture of 
me morials of his two great speeches, one of the Gettysburg speech, the | Which will be the unconscious evolution of all that 
ee amelie . —— eines oe aks ea a. — ——s form and style and substance of the architecture of 
those speeches. - er ee ee eee a rhis proposed memorial has been well conceived 4: 
The statue will occupy the place of honor, a position facing the en- cally designed, and when erected will, I am confide 
trance which opens toward the Capitol. This position is in a central the approval and commendation of the American }\ 
hall, separated by screens of columns from the spaces at each side, in . . : : : 
each of which will be one of the other memorials. Each of these three [From the Construction News of June 8, 1912.) 
memorials will thus be secluded and isolated and will exert its greatest Daniel Hudson Burnham, architect and builder of cities 
influence. I can not imagine a memorial to Lincoln so powerful in | delberg, Germany, on June 1. His death, which wa 
ts meaning and so appropriate to his life as an imposing emblem of | pected, brought to a sudden conclusion plans for an extend 
the Union inclosing memorials of his qualities and achievements. Such | tour through France, Germany, and Italy. It was the 
a memorial placed on a site of such significance and possibility of broad | Mr. Burnham, as well as of the people of Chicago, that 
treatment as the site in Potomac Park will convey its lesson with the | work of his later years, the creation of the Chicago plan 
greatest force. and in the hands of the commission appointed to carry it 
The site presents no difficulty in the way of making an imposing and | before the time of his death. s 
appropriate setting for the memorial, which by means of an elevation Mr. Burnham was born in Henderson, N. Y., in 1846 
of the ground will rise many feet above the tops of the proposed sur- | Chicago at the age of 10. He was the son of Edward and 
rounding trees, eyen when full grown. It will be conspicuous from | Burnham, both of whom were descended from promment 
many points of view, and by means of openings in the encircling foliage | families. On his mother’s side he was a_ lineal descend 
will be seen in its entirety from six different monumental approaches. | Alden. His father was prominent in the Chicago of ea: 
Its whole eastern and western facades will be exposed to view, the | at one time president of the old merchants’ exchange. 
former toward the Washington Monument and the latter toward the At the beginning of the War of Secession Mr. Burnha: 
Potomac River and the hills of Arlington. the Nineteenth Illinois Infantry, but was discharged later « 
By means of terraces the ground at the site of the Lincoln memorial | his youth. He received his preliminary education in « 
will be raised until the same level is obtained as the ground at the } tended Yale College and Harvard University, graduating | 
base of the Washington Monument. First a circular terrace, 1,000 feet | institution with the degree of bachelor of arts. In lat: 
in diameter, is raised 11 feet above the present grade. On its outer | honored with degrees from many institutions of learning 
edge will be planted four concentric rows of trees, leaving a plateau | Was the degree of master of arts conferred by Harvard (: 
in the center 750 feet in diameter, which is 4 feet greater than the At the age of 21 he began the study of architecture in 
length of the Capitol. In the center of this plateau, surrounded by a | Loring & Jenning. Several years later he went to Nevad: 
wide roadway and walks, will rise a terrace 16 feet high and 500 feet | for a time in mining. Following this brief interruption, 
in diameter, making the total elevation of grade 27 feet above the pres- | the profession of architecture and engaged in practice con 
ent grade. On this rises the memorial to Lincoln, a monument repre- | the time of his death. In 1873 the partnership of Burnha: 
senting the Union he saved by his extraordinary gifts and powers and | formed. During the 18 years of the existence of this )» 
to which his devotion was supreme. firm attained a position of national importance in th: 
On a granite rectangular base is placed a series of plinths or steps, | field. On the death of John W. Root, in 1891, the firm w 
13 in number, typifying the 13 original States. The top step supports | under the name of D. H. Burnham & Co., E. R. Graham 
on its outer edge a Greek Doric colonnade of 36 columns, symbolizing | member of the firm. 
the Union of 1865, each column representing a State existing at the In a career full of great achievements three things 
time of Lincoln’s death. This colonnade of the Union surrounds the | nently above all others—the application of the steel skele! 
wall of the memorial hall, which rises through and above it, and at | struction of high buildings, the superintendence of the d 
the top of the wall is a decoration, supported at intervals by eagles, | struction of the World’s Fair at Chicago, and the creat 
of 48 memorial festoons, one for each State in the Union to-day, The | cago plan. The first building of modern steel constructi 
above three features of the exterior design represent the Union as | Rand-McNally Building in Chicago, designed by Mr. 2 
originally formed, as it was at the triumph of Lincoln’s life, and as it | Work he was the pioneer in a method of coustruction tha 
is when we plan to erect a monument to his memory. These cumula- | tionized the business district of every large American 
tive symbols house as their kernel the memorials of Lincoln’s great | conceived the idea of doing away with the heavy walls of 
qualities, which must be so portrayed to mankind that devotion, in- | were a part of the high buildings of a few years ago and 
tegrity, charity, patience, intelligence, and humaneness will find incen- | ing skyscrapers on frames of steel. This idea worked \ 
tive to growth, and by contemplation of a monument to bis memory and | building of office structures throughout the countr) 
to the Union the just pride that citizens of the United States have in | Structures in every great city in the United States and 
their country will be supplemented by increasing gratitude to Abraham | Cities of Europe are monuments to his genius. It is a 
Lincoln for saving it to them and to their children, dence that the Rand-McNaliy Building, the first of iis 
Nothing could certainly be more ; ‘opriate to Lincol b: being razed to make room for the Continental & Comme: 
Nothing could certainly be more appropriate to Lincoln than | Bank Building, also designed by Mr. Burnham, and one 
this. It symbolizes the great purpose of his life, the preserva- | and finest office buildings in the world. Among the grea 
tion of the Union, and memorializes his two great speeches, | 288 designed under his supervision are the Masonic Tem) 


: . 2 : ery, Great Northern Hotel, Marshall Field retail stores, t! 
which more than anything else disclose to the world the gentle- Bank Building, Heyworth’ Building, Railway Exchange. 
ness, the magnanimity, and the greatness of his character. firm has its offices, and the Insurance Exchange Buildings. 

Some think that a more fitting memorial would be a roadway eee: Se See Soreeen penne Saee, the Simbel Renk 
to Gettysburg, and of course they are entitled to the honesty of San Francisco; and the First National Bank Building in Cil 
their convictions, but I am sure that upon reflection such a Mr. Burnham was himself an able designer, _ his 

. iti , ‘ al strongly e ores , ay in the realm of the organizer and executive. € possesst 
proposition would not appeal strongly to the great body of the | 19 ; jw 
. , eee sia inde : ’ 7 faculty of enlisting the cooperation of other men of <en 
American people. We have streets, avenues, and boulevards | ordinating their work into one masterly product. ‘Th 
named after our great men and former Presidents, and in the | strikingly exhibited in his work in - palidiag of ine N 
city of Chicago we have a street, an avenue, and a parkway | His was the master mind that directed the design and co 
. 5 da parkway that wonderful creation, an example of city planning on 


ll 


named after Lincoln, but no one as he rides or walks along | that revealed the possibilities to be attained by careful st rd 
either one of them ever, I imagine, reflects seriously upon Lin- ning, an object lesson by which the world has profit 
ti 


coln’s character. The atmosphere and the environment is not | profiting. In_ 2890 he was appointed chief of construct 
; . : +e 4 sealed + “ ater given additional power with the title of director « 
conducive to reflection or veneration. But this memorial, 28] was given entire control of design and construction, 21 
proposed, will give to every American citizen the opportunity of | charge of the work of preparing the grounds and buildines 
studying and meditating upon the life and character of Lincoln oa. oe eee —. ee. tae. 
as he he s his. statue. solitary ; , > 7 » heanti portation, : er servife, % oo ee 
as he beholds his statue, solitary and alone, in the beautiful | trol of the exhibits. His most prominent characteris| 
memorial building which will be built to contain it. when he surrounded himself with the ablest architec' 
Some have criticized the plan of placing the statue of Lin- | to be found in America and secured from them (the 
In in ¢ Americi ae 1 mt : Thee speak a < im cooperation. The World's Fair was the product of 
coln in an un-American ironment. ey speak of the memo- | to no one is due even a modicum of the credit attachins | 
rial building as a Greek temple and urge the adoption of what | ham. The successful compilation of this enterprise plac 
they are pleased to call the American style of architecture— — + ates - RB gene Mela Patel ss 
shatever th; ine ay aa oe i. « ce  heitiaiiaas as consisted of a succession 0 chk, Mn pean beau ie 
whatever that may be. Have we in this country anywhere In his later years he devoted the greater part of bis 
to-day a style of architecture that can be called distinctively | planning, and in this work he attained his greatest succes 
American? The only architecture that might be called in any oF peg wpe <. oe . dp Sees at cits i 
aw Americ: as bee ‘ isplaved in our 20 ; ‘ ~ | head of the commission to design and rebaild that eliy. 
way American has been that displayed in our 20 and 30 story | han of the Commission of Fine Arts, established by Con: 
buildings, which typifies more than anything else the com- | and took the leading part in the preparation of plans !o! 














. National Capital, He was also the head of commissions ap- 
to provide plans for the rearrangement and development of 
nd the building of the new summer capital of the Philippines 

Racnlo As chairman of the board of supervision of Cleveland, 
jhe had charge of planning the industrial development of that 
eam of Mr. Burnham's life was the realization of the Chicago 
to this he devoted all his leisure time during the last 10 
his life. He lived to see his completed plan receive the ap 
the leading architects of the world, and to see the Chicago 
nission fully organized and at work carrying out this plan. 
rs haye passed since the completion of the plan. It has been 
i from every angle and subjected to the ablest criticism. But 
srpest eritics haye been unable to point out a serious defect. 
nection with the plan the term “ City Beautiful ” has become a 
ogan. The term is unfortunate, because it is narrow and mis- 
The beautiful in city planning, as in lite, is only one of many 
or essential features, and is not wholly attainable in a work 


if 

What Mr. Burnham designed for Chicago was a city to live in and to 
; Beauty was secured where possible. ‘The civic center on the 
de, the parks, the boulevards, the widened streets, are all to be 
tiful as any in the world. But underlying the plan is a solu- 
the problems of logical arrangement and practicability. The 
location of harbors and of railroad shipping centers and means 


sfer from one to the other, the provision of belt and transfer | 


nee for keeping out of the city freight going to other points, means of 
dy distribution and collection of freight within the city, the best 
ation of passenger terminals, and the arrangement of avenues in the 
and surrounding country to provide the most direct access to the 
ontral business district and the most direct communication between 
the different sections of the city—-these were the biggest problems en 
watered in working out the Chicago plan. 
\; early as 1900 Mr. Burnham planned to make use of the lake 
as a playground for the people. This was the nucleus of the 
, plan, and it is probable that the designer himself, with all his 
vision, failed to realize fully that this was the beginning of a 
iat was to become the greatest achievement of his career, 
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Physieat Valuation of Railroad Property. 


SPEECH 


or 


JOHN J. 


OF WISCONSIN, 


HON. ESCH, 


In roe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, December 3, 1912, 


Whole House on 

(Hl. R. 22593) 

itilled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 

nd all acts amendatory thereof, by providing for 
property of carriers subject thereto and securing information con- 
ning the stocks and bonds and board of directors. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, the demand for the physical val- 


The Ilouse in Committee of the 
on had under consideration the bill 


the state of the 


1887, 


uation Of railroad property as a basis to determine the reason- | 
ibleness of railroad rates has been repeatedly made year after | 
year by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its annual re- | 


ports 


That demand has been renewed in its last annual report. 
| wish to read its recommendation, published in its report of 
December, 1911, reenforcing its recommendation of the preced- 


ilg year, a8 giving a reason why the commission should be given | 


power to ake a physical valuation of railroad property : 

Every balance sheet begins with “cost of property,” against which 
* set a figure which purports to stand for the investment. This is 
» place to enter upon an extended criticism of the practice of Ameri- 
in railways in the matter of their property accounts, nor is such a 
‘riticism necessary for the purpose in hand. 
‘e well-known fact that no court or commission or accountant or 
lancial writer would for a moment consider that the present balance- 
sieet Statement purporting to give the “cost of property ” 
yen in a remote degree, a reliable measure either of money invested 
: of present value, Thus, at the first touch of critical analysis, the 
alance sheets published by American railways, are found to be inade- 
uate. They are incapable of rendering the service which may rightly 
ond cae of them. One cure seems possible for such a situation, 
valuati only, and that is for the Government to make an authoritative 
oneal on ot railway property, and to provide that the amounts so de- 
‘mined should be entered upon the books of the carriers as the ac- 
¢ pted measure of capital assets. Under no other conditions can the 
“mmission complete in a satisfactory manner the formulation of a 
standard system of accounts. 


In a bulletin issued by the Bureau of the Census recently this 
statement oceurs: 


The solution of the ra 


tha , te problem demands a separate valuation of 
i¢ physical property, 


: the decision in Smythe vr. Ames, referred to by my co!- 
_ (Mr. Stevens], there is given a rule for the determina- 
1 of the reasonableness of rates, and in that decision the 


] 
Leg 


tic 


physical valuation of railroad property is considered as one of | 


‘he elements that enter into the determination of the problem. 


ert nyselt admit that if we have a physical valuation of prop- 

ae it is to be considered only as an element in determining 

ne Commerce Commission an additional standard to de- 
like the reasonableness of the rate. 






t 
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to amend an act | 


poesia valuation of | 


It is sufficient to refer to | 


suggests, | 


reasonableness of a rate, and that it is merely giving to the | 


37 


' 


The Intersiate Commerce is embar- 
rassed to determine what rate \ 
protest against a rate excessive. The railrond companies 
appear before the commission and say, “ We are capitalized 
so many million We bonded such an amount, 

} Our interest and our dividends amount to so much, and our oper 
ating expenses are so much. together show what 


we must earn in order to run, and in order to run we must keep 


Commission constantly 


in a reasonable shipper will 


as 


dollars. are to 


These added 


the rate on this particular item complained against the figure 
we are now charging.” 

The commission has no way at present of meeting that sort 
, of testimony. It has no real standard upon which it can base 
| its decision as to the reasonableness of a rate. Hence its con 
| Stant and repeated appeals to Congress to give it the power 
|} to make a physical valuation of railroad property. I think, 
reading the interstate-commerce act literally, it may have the 
| power now, in some instances, to make a physical valuation, 


but to exercise that power and to make a physical valuation of 
all the railroads of the United States would entai 


SO hirge an 
expenditure as to exhaust the funds which Congress annually 
| appropriates. It therefore has thought it wiser to come to 
Congress to grant the specific right and authorily to make a 
physical valuation. Hence the committee, after due delibera 


tion and after hearings and consideration of half a 
has presented this bill. It not in all particulars what the 
minority wanted. The minority insisted that while we were 
legislating to give the commission the power to make a physical 
valuation of railroads, we should at the same time and by the 
same act give the commission the power to regulate stock and 
bond issues. I concede that physical valuation should precede 
regulation as to stocks and bonds, but they could well come in 
the same measure. 


dozen bills, 


IS 


and thereon claims the right to maintain the rate complained 
against. But there have been instances where the railroad com- 
pany has sought to make a physical valuation of its property to 


But we were outvoted on that proposition, and hence all that 
; we present now relates to the physical valuation of railroad 
property, together with certain provisions as to the publicity of 
| stock and bond issues. 

The bill, save the last half of page 2 and all of page 5, is a 
| bill framed by the Interstate Commerce Commission itself, and 
| it was considered in the Senate Committee on Interstate Com 
| merce three years 2go, but failed to be acted upon. In many 
leases before the Interstate Commerce Commission, as I have 
| stated, the railroad presents its stock issue and bond issues 
' 

| 


justify the rate it charges. I believe that was the case of the 
Great Northern Railroad Co. when a protest was made as to 
| shipments of lumber east of the Mississippi. «That company at 
great expense and after hiring engineers of competence pre 


sented before the commission a vast amount of testimony show 


ing the physical valuation of that railroad, but the Government 


| had no testimony itself to counteract or to meet the testimony 
| presented by the Great Northern Railroad Co. 

Nor would the shipper have means or time to present test 

| mony in a contested rate case as to the physical valuation of 
| the railroad against whose rates he made complaint. . Ience 
| the necessity of the Government going to the expense of making 


such a valuation so that it might become available at md 
| all times when a case was presented. 

| The bill provides the machinery. far as physical \ 
tion goes it is largely a question of engineering. Under the bil 
the commission shall have the power to hire the necessary ex 
perts, and the railroads must present to those experts or th 
commission their books of records, profiles, maps, specificati« 
and everything that can throw light on the physical assets of 


the company. ‘There should be in this matter the most heart) 


al Ls 


1 


So aithit- 


cooperation between the commission and the railroad companies 
to the end that an honest valuation could be made. 
Personally I am in favor of the bill as presented. with two 


or three minor amendments. I would have been better pleased 
with it had it contained provisions giving the commission the 
power to regulate steck and bond issues; but ine amendments 


will be suggested by this side of the House. [Applause.] 


si 


Much attention has been given to the subject of a physical 
valuation of railroads by reason of the activities of several 
Middle and Western States in this matter. The results thus 


far obtained, notwithstanding the use of different methods and 
standards, clearly demonstrate the practicability of such valua 
tion and some of the benefits derivable therefrom. With differ 
ing decisions of the courts, both State and Federal, arising 
from the newness of the subject, no fixed and definite data for 
the guidance of the authority empowered to make such valun 
tion have as yet been handed down. In fact, our courts, in 
cluding the Supreme Court of the United States, have until 
' quite recently hesitated to fix absolute rules and limitations, be 
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rded in their dicta and leaving much to be de- | value,” including “cost of construction,” “amount eX) 
i: permanent improvements,” “ present as compared wit 
tions from the Supreme Court decisions will enable | cost of construction,” and indicates that “ there may 
stand the progress in breadth and certitude of its | matters to be regarded in estimating the value of the 
valuation cases to determine the reasonableness of | As this bill deals primarily with physical valuation, I 
fine myself to a discussion of those elements, sv h 
so-called Granger cases, of which Munn against Illi- | construction, or reproduction new, and depreciat 
nois was typical, decided in 1876, the question first arose as to naturally are the bases for such valuation. 
the power of the States to regulate rates, the Supreme Court | 
upholding such power on the ground that the property of the 
railroads— 


PHYSICAL VALUATION, 
Physical valuation, once determined, will aid com) 
courts, both State and Federal, in questions relatins 


is affected with a public interest and the regulaticn of the rate of | the fixing of reasonable rates; second, taxation: {| 


W 
charge was solely a legislative power and the courts were powerless to } 
I 


revent the abuse of such power by the legislature. | and bend contro). As taxation of railroad property 


In the railroad commission cases decided in 1886 the same | wot mr weno pag ie has not yet granted authori 
‘se . * . . > , AYsts » =rc IS e »} “< ’ - 
urt modified the foregoing decision as follows: nters ate Comme rce Commission or other agency 
' ' iy et biom te trea | Lhe issuance of stocks and bonds, the valuation provid 
It is not inferred that this power of limitation or reg tion fs itself oa he “~ . . -. ‘ | _— 
without limit, This power to regulate is not a power to destroy, and | this bill will be to furnish the commission with one of 
limitation is not the equivalent of confiscation. essential standards for the determination of the reaso 
And in the decision in Chieago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway | of rates—a standard for which the commission has 4 
ngainst Minnesota, in 1889, the position taken in the Granger | Congress for many years. Many different bases for 
eases was so far modified as to amount to a reversal, the court | termination of value, varying with the purpose in vi: 
holding that— been suggested, and some have been used in the differe) 
it is necessarily within the power of the courts to declare illegal and | and by various tribunals, among these the followi 
unreasonable a rate fixed by a legislature or commission. | capitalization, (b) cost and book account of carriers, | 
The leading case of Smyth v. Ames (116 U. 8., 307), decided | ing power, (da) market value, (e) bona fide investment 
in 1898. for the first time sought to declare upon what valuation | betterments and improvements, (f) cost of reproduct 
the reasonableness of rates were to be determined. In this case | present physical value, and so forth. 
Justice Harlan, for the court, said: In no court and under no commission has capit 
We hold, however, that the basis of all calculations as to the reason- | Stocks and bonds—been made the basis for determ 
ableness of rates to be charged by a corporation maintaining a highway } reasonableness of rates. This was sought to be do 
under legislative sanction must be the fair value of the property being railroads in the case of Smyth against Ames, but was 
used by it for ihe convenience of the public. And in order to ascertain Se e . : . 
that value the original cost of construction, the amount expended in| It was rejected by the Interstate Commerce Comn 
permanent improvements, the amount and market value of its bonds | the Western Advanced Rate case, Commissioner |] 
and stock, the present as compared with the original cost of construc- dge Noves. as f. ne 
tion, the probable earning capacity of the property under particular Judge Noyes, as follows: 
rates prescribed by statute, and the sum required to meet operating Stocks are watered, anticipated profits are capitalized 
expenses are all matters for consideration and are to be given such | a large volume of securities is deemed desirable for sp 
weight as may be just and right in each case. We do not say that there | poses, therefore fictitious capitalization is not an element « 
may not be other matters to be regarded in estimating the value of the | amount of the outstanding stocks and bonds is seldom any t 
property. What the company is entitled to ask is a fair return upon | of worth. A railroad can aot by the manufacture of pap 
the value of that which it employs for the public convenience. On the | impose upon the public the burden of making them pay real | 


other hand, what the public is entitled to demand is that no more be —_" , " al cilities © 
exacted from it for the use of a public highway than the services President Hadley, chairman of the railroad secu 


rendered by it are reasonably worth. mission, in its report of 1911 declared: 
In this decision the court lays down the rule: ‘ In go far as - value — property » oo element 
mn ae - ee 4 ~ } . silanes ion, the outstanding securities are S¢ 2 evidentiary z 
. rant Ge Rees 6e ae coleman, 1S ee oe 3 “the it would probably be of distinct advantage if > army ym 
convenience of the yublie “Set 2 J _—_ ~ | would disregard them entirely, except as a part of the financia 
. 7 of the property, and would insist upon direct evidence of 
But even with “fair value” as the basis what weight shall | money invested and of the present values of the properties. 
be given to the several elements entering into it? Some de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, rendered subsequent to Smyth 
ngainst Ames, show that all these elements were not taken into 
consideration; in facet, in two recent decisions—Knoxville v. 
Knoxville Water Co. (212 U. S., 1), 1909, and Willcox v. Con- 
solidated Gas Co. (212 U. S., 19), 1909—only the elements of 
cost of reproduction and existing depreciation were considered. . ’ : 
The trend of these and other decisions of lower courts recently Earning power has been proposed as a basis for the 
nade is in favor of making cost of reproduction less deprecia- | ™nation of the reasonableness of rates. While earning 
tion the principal faetor in determining value. is frequently employed in business transactions to ¢ 
valuation for purchase and sale, issuance of securities 
Before considering the methods of securing a fair valuation Writing, Une aves taxation, 7s Bate or Dame nd 7 
of railroad property, it may be of interest to discuss the rea- ea The earnings ¢ tespangsigeacung! wepen 
sons why such valuation should be made and the increasing rates, increasing or diminishing as the rates a. a 
popular demand for it. Floy, in his recent work on Valuation = za rae = ~ ee pen! od 1S 
of Public Utility Properties, states these, as follows: earnings ought not to be allowed be Jost — 
(a) Monopolistic control has often been used unfairly to get large a J ; ’ 
earnings at the expense of the public which granted the franchise. Market yalue as a basis for rate making resemble s 
¢D) aoe ems eee that because = apiale Deeee, gone power, for it also depends upon an existing schedu e 
jeoceuce owing 00 new inventions, capitalisation no long repremvats the and, as stated by H. C. Adams, former chief statist LC . 
real value upon which earnings should be based. Interstate Commerce Commission, “can not therefor 
(c) Overcapitalization, due to ignorance, to willful, intentional, un- | cepted in testing a rate schedule.” To so contend 
warranted increases of securities for immediate but unfair profits. arguing in a cirele. While many States use market 01 
The pending bill empowers the Interstate Commerce Com- cial value as a basis for taxation, it has not been used 
mission to secure the data and report the complete financial his- | eoyrts or commissions as a basis for rates. 
tory of every common carrier. Such history will disclose more 
than one instance of intentional overcapitalization as flagrant “ ‘ 4 7 er adtnavencn 
us that of the Chicago & Alton in 1898. Such overcapitaliza- Bona fide investment plus oo eee 
tion is unjustifiable on business as well as moral grounds. | »Y Some authorities been ent - ine Both 
Nor can the complaints of the public, burdened by extra charges oe basis for determining valuation fol ; 
to meet interest and dividends on excessive and unwarranted | ““* . : a Mevers 
issues of securities, be met by the cry of “ vested rights.” There In support of the iny eatenens Sante — eee, 
is no such thing as a vested right to exact exorbitant charges on | Statistician of the Interstate Commerce © i) 
watered stock. The public under the law is willing to pay a | fellows: . sme of the prot 
fair return upon the “fair value of the property” used for its It seems oe _ : catimate of the preortant, and that the t 
couvenience, But the public which pays these charges desires bone an ne . in is the actual amount bona fide adval 
sud is entitled to know what this fair value is and how it should by the agent in puns service from his own poe. p" ae | 
be determined and upon wht it should be based. should thus be, Woe is the cae’ Corian See a 
The decision in Smyth against Ames already cited mentions a wwelenent nocensesy, to tte patine as an effic 
dozen elements which should be considered in arriving at “fair 1 portion of such funds was furnished by the corporation ot 


It was for this, among other reasons, that this co: 
recommended that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have authority and adequite funds to make a yvaluati: 
physical property of railroads wherever the question o/! 
present value of these roads is of sufficient importance 

EARNING POWER, 


REASONS FOR VALUATION. 


BONA FIDE INVESTMENT. 



























hondholders or other creditors and from stockholders; railroads of entire States. Tl 1 difl \ 
m was furnished by grants from municipalities and other | onl emphaxizea the - ey : eo 
end what portion was derived from the earnings of the | - —— — a we as : 
in the public service? | ¢ diced, and ( 
A. Thompson, chief engineer for the California com- 
' nt engaged in making a valuation of all the One of Nho f en dete 
in that State, while agreeing with Mr. Meyers that | reproductio : cht of war “ ; 
at” would “constitute the most logical, fair, and | have thus far ' 
] sis for valuation,” admits that, except in cases j the same met! 1 Ni rf j 
built roads, it is impossible to ascertain the actual | grants. secured f \ 0 
Otber valuation officials of other States, notably more recently built ! ‘ ve 
have had little success in discovering data as to and municipalitie f 1 \ 
t or investment. This was due to various causes, adjoining the xl f Were 
nstances the original records were destroyed by fires, | creased in ie be rhese ¢ 
ihose which devastated Chicago and San Francisco. | ditions account for difl ad f t] 
rs the financial history of rozds can not be traced | any settled rule or ‘ SS 
receivership, reorganization, mergers, ete. In others | sions h ld that the \ le eal 
ounting systems have been such that many charges | multiple of the actual pres d 
ng expenses should have gone to capital and can not | cause it would cost the raili« re 
crecated.” land for railroad puryp.« s, th ‘ Ss 
r, it is conceded by most experts in valuation that | ance damages’ that is, the d v u 
possible the original investment, together with bet- farms, necessitating ©1 by f 
nd improvements, should be ascertained and used | buildings, etc. Mor i . 
the principal elements in determining “ fair value.” | the multiple beeat of ‘ practice of 
COST OF REPRODUCTION. in paying on an average dl 
ent value and cost of reproduction are the two bases | value of the adj & proj 
n which have received most attention and have been of condemnation } Aeding 
eatest weight by those State commissions which have Thus in Kansas and South Dako $ 
years been authorized to make valuations for pur- | 2 to 5, the average being ab (le \ In ¢ 
xation and rate making. The latter method or Hasis | fornia, where a valua 1 1S WV xi the 
to be growing in favor, even to the exclusion of all | “ will adopt a multiple equivalent to the 1 mitt 
s. A joint use of both, where original investment can be | isting to-day between the prese! mirket va of 
ied only in part, would lead to a better and safer de- | classes of land and its cost for railroad purpose aeterm 
tion of “fair value.” To determine valuation based on | from sales during the past few y in Washingtor 1 
reproduction the physical elements of the property are | ple of 24 was used on an average rural | 2 
‘mary consideration. They are “those things which can | case of terminal grounds purchased in larg O Tat 
m and felt,” and which can be inventoried. This is a | Was used. 
for experts—engineers who have had large experience in| Prof. Adams, already quoted, I hat 
i construction work and who are familiar with current | Should not be applied to land. New Jersey allo 1 
st wage schedules and cost prices of materials. | The sales method of arriving at the market value for 1% 
rmine what it would cost to reproduce new a given | lands, as used by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission and 
l, every item ef its physical property—right of way, sta- | of several other States is thus s hby W. bP 
bridges, rails, ties, telegraph poles and wires, shops, | beer of that commission : 
uses, tools, buildings, and rolling stock of every deserip- | The sales method may detined p 
ust be carefully examined, estimated, and inventoried Dy | Oe” ante eon aan eterna te Stein a 
xperts. When these data have been secured and checked | sisis in a st nd the transfers a ing D . 1 ‘ 
by the engineer in charge and errors corrected by re- | tions or characteristics similar to the land wh ‘ 
gition in the field if necessary, he prepares an inventory | ees nn oe penne Neo cei Cntr 
ining a valuation of every item based on a schedule of | euiake eunent.” with a view to a riving at r Its approxi i 
ists. The adoption of a schedule of unit costs is a matter | which would be reached by such lo pert acting witl 
f greatest importance, and should depend upon a most thorough | SUSsestion. |The sales met hors cae fo applications - 
d far-reaching investigation, a slight difference of a few cents | yaried methods employed by individu il experts, ‘TW 
ig a change of hundreds of thousands of dollars on a single | tions of the sales method t commonly emp! 
such as ties or plates used by a great railroad system. a ee eo 2 suare fi 
lt is evident that the prices of labor and materials for the | frontage. per lot, p acre, et ' 1 lt 
single year when such yaluation is made would be unfair and | the tract under investigation rhe » Of ee 
iiteliable, owing to the violent fluctuations which often occur, | tote ees te Te ce of the as Be mage pe 
(ue to strikes, over or under production, and other causes. or similarl; situated lands in ¢ ving n a 
Hence, as in the case of the Wisconsin commission, “ the repro- | percentage representing the relatio a d vi 
duction cost is based on the average prices of material and labor ae oe, ~fhe 2 Sate anmneied ae o_o 
lor the five years immediately preceding the time of appraise- | based on the “ground values,” exclu f the imp nt 
ment This plan secures a fairer and more equitable schedule.) Such use of assessment figures Is designed to od ., 
of units of costs. The valuation of the items inventoried can eee en oe - fhe publ yt es 
be compared with valuations based on current prices for | matter of relative valuations and wal pts to 
oses Of comparison to the end that a “ fair value” may be | for the peculiar attributes or « ties of indi 
1ined s ; ; real estate in any given lo lity neigl oe hood 
The iteme ae inventoried hot walecd cheaid. be an emie | broa ler and more flexi! le ipplica I t 
‘ i i ‘ f S ily | adopts one or the othe th 0 just 
Walch constitute the property of the railroad used and useful | two together in such fashion as | t , 
public service, and should not embrace those held for | YO't!y final result 
pu y speculative purposes. If the engineer or official in charge i In Wisconsin a multiple of 1 u en 
oF sich valuation based on cost of reproduction new could se- | the market value of railroad lands; in citie ud 
ire from the railroad company its original cost sheets, with the | tricts a multiple of 25 and 5. The Texas com! d 
‘riginal units of cost for labor and materials and the amounts | 25 to 50 per cent to the value of the adjoining lan 
lereol easily determinable therefrom, his work would be Cost of reproduction new, sometimes called rr 
steatly lessened and the accuracy and fairness of his own sched- | according to Floy 
ri unit costs and totals would be greatly strengthened. | refers to an assumed valu d oi l co 
ane a8 to all roads recently constructed, there is no reason | the property new on the basis of shone athe FP eng Me 
Wiy he should not have access to their original cost sheets and | MAS Pies. ae oa DetatCsted te tndin wet inate ¢ 
‘hyestment value, But when such information is not available that can be inventoried regardl <s of original cost service 
or accessible he must make his own investigations and apply | or present condition as affected by depreciation. The a 
his own schedule of units of cost. He must make his own esti- | ccntiien coulvanent Se | oF of canal ceili Pinot we td I for. 
mates as to the number of cubic yards of fill or of excavation, airs “Luproved apparatus, couceraing Which engineers would 
foundations ae of the number of cubic yards of footings and widely. a 
ietaenanal or buildings, culverts, and bridges. Under such | a? ee a, 
~ Uustances the task seems great, but it is not impossible. | The present value of « property equals cost of repro 
“leh valuations have already been successfully made for the | new, less depreciation. It is therefore necessary to « 
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briefly depreciation and the rules or methods used for its ascer- 
tainment. Engineers and valuation experts differ widely here, 
and the d , While abundant, has not been fully digested so 
that gen | standards can be deduced therefrom. 

Depreciation is due to wear and tear, age or physical decay, 
inadequacy, obsolescence, or deferred maintenance. Use of phys- 
ical property results in wear and tear, the degree depending 
upon the length and extent of such use, various materials hay- 
ing different wearing capacities. The engineer of large experi- 


wide observation can determine wit 


ence 
tainty what may be aptly termed the “ mortality rates” of 
most of the items of the physical equipment of a railroad. By 
applying these rates the “life expectancy” c: ve determined 
*gnnually or at any given time. ‘rom the records of the 
date of installation is known, likewise the length of 
measured in months or years, and the formula can be 

applied and amount of depreciation ascertained. 

Physical decay as to most railroad property is relatively 
rapid, owing to the fact that but little of it is or can be housed 
or sheltered. Most of it must constantly be exposed to the ele 
ments. Geographic location and weather conditions also enter 
into the problem. 

*y as a cause of depreciation arises whenever the de- 


service compel the discarding or “ supersession ” 


ten happens where the discarded equipment has had 
and may still be comparatively new. 

lated to inadequacy is deprecia d 

of something newer and either 

‘al or more of a fad.” Electrical equipment, owing 


changing condition of the art, is peculiarly sub- 


ue to obsoles- 


to the development 


cence. 
maintenan al resul in depreciation. Where 
repairs to keep the physical pre ty in safe condi- 
ferred to such ¢ ent as 1 juire extra expendi- 
re it to a condition of safety permitting economical 
administration, we have an offset of deferred maintenance, 
‘ding to the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, in the case 


ingham against Chippewa Falls Water Works & Light- 


a l cp i the amount 
to offset the lo in value « ing to the operatir 


instead of relying upon theoretic 
is in good order, operating efficiently, although not new, it need 


not necessarily be depreciated to serve as a basis for the adjust- | : 7 a 
. sig | penses, and include (1) interest during construc 


ment of rates. 


Some practical illustrations of the application of depreciation | : am 
eT : te , | profit, (5) legal and general expense, company 


© 


as a factor in arriving at a conclusion as to present value may 


be gathered from an examination of the reports of the various | 
State commissions which have thus far made physical valua- | 


: 
tions of railroad property, as suinmarized in the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Report of the National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners, 1912. 
Mr. Witt, for the Kansas commission, stat 
Well-maintained road is almost invariably about 85 per cent condition. 


Mr. Swain, for the Massachusetts commission, in its appraisal 
o2 the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., states: 

Taking the cost of the road as a whole, omitting equipment and all 
general expenses except engineering, it will be noted that the depre- 
ciated value is about 91 per cent of the cost of reproduction new, while 
taking the grand total the depreciated value is about 86 per cent of the 
cost of reproduction new. Using the grand total in the Michigan ap- 
praisal, the depreciated value was 82 per cent, and in the Wisconsin 
appraisal it was 82.5 per cent. 

Mr. Jurgenson for the Minnesota commission found the de- 
preciated value to be 85 per cent. 

Mr. Thompson for the Texas commission made no allowance 
for depreciation. 

In Wisconsin life tables for various kinds of physical prop- 
erty are compiled and used, and the present value is found by 
deducting the depreciation. On this subject attention is called 
to the paper on “ Valuation of Public Utilities,” by Halford 
Krickson, pages 11 and 12. Further in regard to this subject 
the commission states in their report: 

\s far as practicable, in determining the allowance to be made for 
depreciation in value, due consideration is given by the staff to the 
actual condition of each machine or other item of the property, taking 
into account the age of the device in connection with its probable ultt- 
mate efficient life, the character of the service, the standard or quality 
of maintenance, and such other elements as may aid in reaching a 
reliable judgment in the matter. In the steps leading up to such final 
conclusions, accumulated experience with reference to closely similar 
property, maintained to a like standard and operated under identical 
er similar conditions as to service, etc., receives due consideration. 
The data thus gathered is used in the form of life tables, which serve as 
an important guide to the judgment. An individual item of physical 


r 
h reasonable cer- | 
r 


value due to the increase in value of the land whi 
| pany owns,’ and he further intimates that the 
| to continual growth should not necessitate an ii 
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property is judged with reference to fis agreement with 
from the average of such related group or class of prop 
the probable useful life and in estimating the depreciation 
tained by this method in the valuation of physical prom 
consin railroad and publie utilities companies, aggrecati 
lions of dollars, have fully established the trustworthines 
here described. 
APPRECIATION. 


If the railroad company’s property is reduced 
tion because of depreciation, it would seem but 
should be increased if for any reason it had apy 
a general rule land values, such as rights of wavy 4 
property, have increased because of increase in val 
ing property due to increase of population and busin 
stated by Justice Peckham in the Consolidated Gas « 

The value of the property is to be determined as of 
the inquiry is made regarding the rates. If the property 
enters into the consideration of the question of rates ha 
value since it was acquired the company is entitled to { 
such increase. This is, at any rate, the general rule. | 
there may not possibly be an exception to it, where th 
have increased so enormously in value as to render a 


| a reasonable return upon such increased value unjust to’ 


sut it still remains, as Commissioner Lane states 
Western Advance Rate case, for the Supreme Court 


| that a public utility like a railroad company “ 1» 
| ously increase its rates in proportion to the 

» equipment for that which is up to date and meets | 
1d adds to the comfort and convenience of the pub- 


j 
value, either (1) because of betterments which it 
| 


of income or (2) because of the growth of the 


ditional rate burdens upon the public. 
Most States, however, have allowed for uneai 


| in arriving at land values. The Minnesota and 


missions make the allowances for unearned 
Wisconsin commission states: 

The adoption of a consiste1 reatment of values in 
‘ost of reproduction of physical necessarily i 


< : proper?) 
| ments of all unit figures to keep pace with changing « 


is no exception to this rule, and the results when 
rarded as evidence to be used with sound jud 
] facts and information. 
DEVELOPMENT EXPEN 
In addition to the items of cost for the physi 
are certain expenses connected with constructi: 


>| must be added in order to attain total cost. There 
. : ‘ . — ' ale | ing in the road completed and ready for operatio 
Personal Inspec tion to determine depreciation should be made | tl a : ye “ - an aon ade ES yf we : , 
. : 1ées yy *nses, ¢ y yr are or e 1OSE DNA 
estimates. Where property 7 , ¢ 5 ; ' 


as those for roadway, rails, or rolling stock. 
These may be designated as development or 


tingencies, (3) engineering and superintendence, (4 


taxes, and insurance, and (6) promotion. The 
charges, intangible though they be, must be incurrs 
plant can be operated. Some of them begin e\ 
corporation is organized or a spade is turned. “In 
be interested, lawyers and engineers must be « 
franchises and permits must be secured. Inter 
during the period of construction must be paid, 
are no earnings they must be included as part of 
the undertaking.” As the totals for these items i 
of all the railroads of the United States will r 
hundred of millions, separate consideration for 
of interest. 
1, INTEREST DURING CONSTRUCTION. 

That interest during construction is an allowab! 
in making valuations is conceded by most court 
sions. The Supreme Court of Maine, in Brunsv 
Water District against Maine Water Co., held that 
a fair rate—usually the prevailing rate—of interest 


| invested in the plant during construction, and before co! 


much a part of the cost of construction as is the moa 
is expended for materials and labor. 

Money for large projects requiring one or more y' 
plete must be raised and held available for dish 
the work progresses. During this time it brings bo 
the investor or builders. Allowance should therel 
in the valuation for interest at a reasonable rate. B 
a portion of the funds can be used, the practice has | 
tablished to charge the full rate for one-half the con 
period or one-half the rate for the full period. As tl 
balance of the fund can be kept on deposit drawins 
the amount of such interest should be deducted from Ui 
of interest allowed during construction. Where lone 
road are to be valued, some commissions have subdivic 
into 100-mile divisions and fixed a one or two-year 
their completion. 


"< 
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te of interest allowed during construction varies, being | the price at which the company could do the work, for 


‘ astern than Western States. A longer period fer com- | a Sopeatinn a the work cheaper that th n 
is aise allowed in Northern than Southern States, owing an eaten practice ine pure i tiie ean aie . 
orter open season, Aside from climatic conditions, the experience havis g duenenaten’ “l 1 { tl ’ . ' a th 7 
d facilities for the work, freedom from labor troubles, |) Qo wince oy ' eichsieen orange Sconce ay Reagan axle shame edict 
elements enter into the problem and must be carefully | Pod = see =. = 7 y equipment can bulld = rer th 
Michigan allowed S per cent during construction > Avoe-agyeagy mye i ao ee Sena ames . r co aa as it, 
i period of two years: New York, 5 per cent for two er MPaCctor assuines the risk tHe rate 1s 
Washington, 5 per cent for one-half the construction | ~~ : 
assuming a period of one year for sections of 100 miles; | ~ LEGAL AND GENERAL | : a \ \ AXES, AND 
llowed 5 > per cent oO » total estimate alue of | — age ; 
> = oa ne coer mefeedia timated value of In nddition to the value of the physical property there she . 


oth pager eames This is often done by combining two or more of them and arb 


her item of development expenses which must be added | trarily fixing the rate of percentage. Legal expenses must be 
al cost te secure physical valuation is contingencies. | incurred in securing right of way, frontage consents. and fran 
contended by some experts that as construction cost can be | chises, drawing up contracts, and attending to gation. Taxes 
ined from the records, especially of recently constructed | and insurance must be paid on the physical ass of the com 
no allowance should be made for contingencies, but the | pany from the commencement of work to its completion. ‘The 


practice and the one most commonly followed justifies it, | company itself must be organized, meeti 


ngs m he held, dire 
wl for the following, among other reasons: Lack of cooper- | tors and officers chosen, prospectuses issued 


, Certificates of 
on the part of railroad officials in permitting examination | corporation secured, and securities placed upon the market 
; oy search for data as to original costs, resulting in the omission As all these items of expense must be met prior to operation 


» the inventory of many items; impossibility of ascertaining | they can not be met out of earnings, hence they shou 
iy and large elements of physical cost, such as deep foun- | talized by adding to the cost of reproduction new a certain arbi- 
us, fills in swamps and sink holes, by any inspection no | trary percentage covering them. While taxes and insurance 


how minute and painstaking; inclusion in operating | can be ascertained with reasonable certainty, the other ite: 


LS 
use in the earlier years of work properly chargeable to con- | must be arrived at through investigation and the exercise of 
ruction, and which if so charged would increase unit costs. | good judgment. According to the twenty-fourth annual report 
The percentage rate allowed for contingencies varies in the | of the National Association of Railway Commissioners read 
different States, the average allowance being 5 per cent. Cali- | quoted, California will allow one-half of 1 per cent for legal 
f , in the valuation now in progress, may allow 5 per cent. | expenses on all costs of construction, including real estate, by 


Minnesota allowed 5 per cent on physical plant, equipment, | excluding equipment. Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, and South 
ght, and all items entering into the construction, with the} Dakota allowed one-half of 1 per cent for legal expenses 
exception of stores and supplies and interest during construc- | Oklahoma reports that, according to records of her railroad 


Michigan allowed 10 per cent for contingencies on every- | companies, legal expenses amount to from one-fourth to one 
hing, except on interest during construction and organization. | half of 1 per cent. Washington allowed 14 per cent for legal 
This large allowance has been criticized, but as the valuation was and general expenditures. Texas allowed from 5 to 6 per cent 

taxation purposes, it has not been followed in States whose | of the total estimated value of the railroad to cover legal and 

tion was for rate-making purposes. Nebraska allowed 4 | engineering expenses and superintendence. Wisconsin es a 


per cent. South Dakota allowed 5} per cent on all physical} planket allowance of 44 per cent for legal ex). 
roperty. Washington allowed 5 per cent on the entire physical | neering and construction. 
plant. Wisconsin allowed 54 per cent in its original appraisal, 
s for taxation purposes. 
LNGINEERING AND SUPERINTENDENCE, 


6. PROMO ° 
| The work of the promoter is, in original enterpri , 
. essary as that of the engineer and he, like the latter, is entitled 
owance for engineering and superintendence in arriv- to a fair return for his services. He has not always been hon- 
cost of reproduction new is conceded by all authorities. est either to the road er to the investing public. ‘He has fre- 
Before the actual construction work of a road can be begun | quently exploited illegitimate prejects, been guilty 
| 
j 


falic 
OL WiliLl y 


jreliminary surveys, often costing thousands of dollars, espe- | overcapitalizing them and using their stack for bonuses or 
y in mountainous country, must be run. This requires the | speculation. No allowances should be made save for th 


es of engineers and draftsmen. When the line is finally 


2 : organizers who conceive the undertaking, evolve the pl 
ed, contracts and specifications must be prepared; also enterprise, and supply the energy which takes the | i 
ms for various parts of the work. After the contracts are | the means to carry the venture through to su 
they must be supervised by inspectors and the engineers. In so far as the promoter does his work honestly, persuades 
‘le percentage of allowance averages 5 per cent, depending | the public to invest in stocks and bonds adequately secured, 
souewhat upon topography and the size and character of the | aids in the development of the country, he is entitied to fair 
Minnesota allowed 2 per cent for engineering and 2 per remuneration, but not otherwise. The publi 1ould not be 
for superintendence on all items excinsive of equipment, | burdened with charges upon fictitious securities. 
cil, freight on construction material, stores and supplies, con- Closely allied to this item is the cost of financing a railroad. 
sencies, and interest during construction. South Dakota al- Where bonds are sold at a discount and stock below par, 
owed 4 per cent for engineering and superintendence, covering | should the difference between face value and the amount of 
s except stores and supplies and equipment. Kansas has | cash raised therefor be permitted to be capitalized? There is 
lopted the same policy as South Dakota. Nebraska allowed | no uniformity of practice er decisions. Some high thorities 


t per cent on the entire reproduction cost. Washington | believe that this should be done. Many corporations, owing to 
‘wed 33 per cent. Michigan allewed 4 per cent of the cost | the lack of sufficient earnings, are unable to write off the 


roducing the permanent way and structure, but not the of financing during the first years of operation, buf wk to do 
“juipment. Texas, according to Mr. Thompson, its chief en- | this during the lifetime of the bonds. The amount of the dis 
sineer, made am arbitrary allowance, usually from 5 to 6 per | count on the bonds and value of the stock depend on the 
of the total estimated value of the railroad to cover all the | gmount of business. skill and honesty in managem ml gen- 
‘eins “legal and engineering expenses and superintendence.” | eral financial strength of the corporation issuing them. ‘The 
W Sconsin made a blanket allowance of 44 per cent for the | stronger the corporation the smaller the allo ( ( of 
sume items. This percentage did net apply to equipment, in- | financing it. 
‘peciion, and general expenses, interest, organization, or con-| The argument in, support of such a ‘arly set 
sencies, forth in the leading case of Hill v. A o WV ‘ Power Co, 
4. CONTRACTOR'S PROFITS. decided by the Railroad Commission of Wis sin in 1909. as 
_ Wutractor’s profit as an item has not always been allowed | follows: 
such in valuation work, according to Whitten, in his work The plant in question here, for inst ( y In l money 
_ ‘dination of Public Service Corporations. Such ajlowance | or by the sale of securities — oes Oy DERE CEeTees A S Per Cae 
Pends on the method of determining the unit prices: ae. See eR en eee na oor 
co, ve Whit prices are hased on cost to a general contractor, and such | cent less than par value in the money markets If the plant was needed 
‘ Sa ee than the cost would be were the company to do the work | and these were the best terms upon which the capital for its const 
trace tt. Such contractor, then there should be an allowance for con- | tion could be obtained, it is certainly difficult to see what other disp 


cont * profit. If, however, the unit prices are based on the actual | tion can be made of these charges than to include them in the cost of 
tractor. ich work performed without the intervention of a gencral con- | the plant, at least until they can be written off from earnings, if t! 
- there is no occasion for the addition of contractor's profit. | course should be found to be advisable. For it is clear that no | 
“sth contractor's profit added should not at least be greater than | party would enter a business of this kind if they had to 1 
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losses out of their own pockets. Such interests and discounts, therefore, To arrive at going value this commission— 

often constitute a part of the price upon which the consumers must pay . . a . 

interest if they desire the conveniences that are offered by the utilities, | Considers the operating deficits accruing through building up 
because these are usually the best terms upon which such utilities can | to @ point where the gross income is sufficient to cover norm 
be had rhese facts indicate quite clearly that the amount for which | ¢XPenses, maintenance, fixed charges, depreciation, and protit 


os ion Rensinsene ap ppl ius leah Maneater ania oo Under this method the utility is entitled to recoy 
irticular case, and that it is a matter that can not always be deter- | incurred during the early years of operation which 4 
AP <a fa Gite dhe “aleeaes tee Chan seaee result of mismanagement, provided no more than a f 
uld not be included in the cost of the plant. To so include it has | 288 meanwhile been earned on the investment. 
and is the almost universal practice. Various other methods of determining going value |} 
Iilaving considered the elements which must be considered in | employed in different States and jurisdictions, some ex; 
reaching cost of reproduction new and also development ex- | net earnings, but at present there is much diversity and 
penses, there are still certain so-called intangible values which | Standards have been generally adopted. California in 
must be weighed before the “fair value” of a railroad is fixed, | ing valuation will make no allowance for going value 
These intangible \alues are franchises, good will, and going | ance was made in Kansas and South Dakota. Minnes 
concern. | no allowance for any intangible values. Nebraska has 
FRANCHISES. | aflixed to the reproduction cost intangible values of 
\ franchise, or right to do business, is in the case of railroads | Oklahoma will make no allowance for this item. 
a grant from the State. Ordinarily no consideration, therefore, | Allowed for going value in its valuation for taxation 
passes, Should a franchise be capitalized, and the State or pub- | From the foregoing discussion it is apparent that t! 
lic which granted it be charged, <Lrough the rates it is compelled | of physical valuation of railroads is at present still in ; 
to pay during the lifetime of such franchise on a valuation in- | tionary stage; that where such valuations have been » 
creased thereby? Iu other words, should the public be penalized | was no fixity of standards and no uniformity of met 
because of its gift? Should it permit itself to be taxed because | each valuation has added something to the sum tot 
of its grant? The trend of decisions and the policy of some of | knowledge, and, what is of more importance, has de: 
the State commissions in recent years is “to prohibit the capi- | that it is possible to make a reasonably accurate 
talization of franchises beyond the absolute expenditures made | based on scientific principles. Time and experience 
in good faith in obtaining them.” In fact, some States prohibit | clearly establish these principles and extend their ; 
this beiug done by legislative enactment. Some early franchises | While the purely physical elements will in time be 
were allowed to be valued by the courts because they were | accurate classification, with proper cost prices attach: 
perpetual; but few, if any, of these are now granted. there will always remain that large field of intang 
The short-terin or indeterminate franchises have taken their | and development expenses which will have to depend 
place, possessing little or no value. Where franchises have | wise judgment of intelligent and experienced men. 
been appraised the plan adopted has been to capitalize the net As indicating the progress thus far made by St 
earnings. In bis valuation of railroad franchises in Michigan | matter of valuations for rate-making purposes, the 
Prof. Adams capitalized the remainder of net income after de- | tables are presented. These tables were prepared 
ducting all operating expenses and a fair rate of interest on | Thorne, chairman of the Iowa Commission. and ap) 
the value of the physical property. The various State commis- | the Report of the Twenty-fourth Annual Conventio 
sions which have made or are making valuations have dealt | National Association of Railway Commissioners (1912 
with this subject as follows: Minnesota includes franchises | Railroads in those States where State-wide raluations { 
under legal expenses, both together not exceeding one-half of | purposes have been completed during recent’ 
i per cent. Kansas and Nebraska make no allowance for it. | ~ 
Oklahoma will allow only the actual money spent. South Da- | | Mile- ee neteaas 
kota includes this item under “ Other expenditures, the same ate stpeeduction. 
not exceeding 1 per cent.” Washington places this item under | line. | 
‘Legal expenditures.” New Jersey in its valuation for taxa- 
tion purposes allowed for franchises. Wisconsin in public utility 


re 
ré 


: : ; : ; ; = Minnesota (Table A) ‘ 7,596 | $411,735, 195 | 
valuations vefuses to allow franchise value. Its commission | south Dakota 909 | 3,953} 106, 494, 503 


in the Appleton Water Works case held: Washington 908 | 3,500 | . 


POS ore 25 5k cd a ceed | 9 | 6,072 290, 905, 616 
Wisconsin > ; 3) 7,355 271, 063, 500 


Earnings are dependent upon the rates that are exacted, and hence 
the higher the rates the more valuable are the franchises, and vice | 4 
versa, Obviously, therefore, it would be futile to attempt to determine | on Ane . } 
the reasonableness of a rate by any standard which is at all dependent | 28,476 | ' 1,080,198, 814 
upon franchise values for its dimensions. Such a method of establish- . eS E 7 
ing rates would only lead to conjecture and result in no reliable or 1 Four States only. 
satisfactory conclusions. 


é ae «| Railroads listed in those States where State 
In New York the public-service commissioners are prohibited in progress. 


by law from allowing any value for franchises beyond the actual | —— ees 
expense nade in securing them. The law is held to be retroactive. i eae of 
GOOD WILL. State. report. 
Competition is really at the basis of good will. When there 
is ho competition in the case of public utilities there is no good 
will. As railroads are monopolies and their rates are subject | California 
to control, there is little or no competition save that of service. | Oklahoma. /!. 7). °77°77"" 
Where the public is compelled to patronize a public utility, such 7 
utility can have no good will. “Its customers are retained | TOtAL. «-++20+-2eeeeseeenesereneseseceersesees: 
by compulsion, not by their voluntary choice.’ The public- “ ae a eet 
utilities laws cf some States protect existing plants from ex- COST OF VALUATIONS. 
cessive or unfair competition, thus still further eliminating the In a matter of such great use and importance as (li 
element of good will. The suppression of competition between | valuation of the railroad properties of the United 5! 
railroads through combinations and the establishment of great | expense of making the same, while not controlling. 
systems, continental in scope and operation, has also resulted | consideration. An estimate as to all the roads can 1 
in removing good will as an element in valuation. Because of | rately or even approximately made. What the seve 
these reasons courts and commissions have refused to value | which have thus far made such valuations, expended 
good will. | purpose may aid us in some measure. As already + 
GOING CONCERN. | work both in the field and in the office must be dou 
Going concern, or going-concern value, is to a monopoly like | perts commanding high salaries; only the best sho 
2 railroad what good will is to competitive enterprises. Both | ployed. Political influence in their selection should | 
require time and the expenditure of effort and investment and | The force should be carefully organized and the wor 
beth have reference to net earnings. Going-concern value is | classified, Whether the Interstate Commerce Com) 
beyond that of the mere physical plant. It is the value which | under thé pending bill, or some separate board or © 
distinguishes the dead from the live plant. It has been defined | shall superintend this great and complicated task, 
as “the cost of acquiring a given income.” : funds should be appropriated to enable it to make 
According to Chairman Roemer, of the Wisconsin commission : | tion as accurate, comprehensive, and reliable as humai 
_ Reproduction cost less depreciation in most cases would work injus- | permit. Nor should too short a time limit be set. 
cal ge wl mg —  — ont — - Sa property | tional year or two may prove wise and economic 
measure of going value and is a wack a onct pm ye oy tee active discretion also ought to be allowed in the —e nee 
property as interest, taxes, insurance, and other fixed charges, where valuations ate first to be made, so that the mai 












3. The Hepburn Act of 1906 gave the Interstate Commerce 
mmission the power to fix rates and determine their reason- 
ableness, but no standards were established as a basis for the 
exercise of this power. This bill, by specifically authorizing it 
to make a physical valuation, supplies it with one, if not the 
most efficient, standard. 

4. The amended interstate-commerce act of 1910, by still fur- 
t increasing the commission’s powers to include the suspen- 
, or rates, or schedule of rates, pending a hearing, 


C 


the 


sion of a rate 
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w those where rates are most complained against may | makes more imperative than e the authority to 1 
eiye consideration. | physical valuation which shall supply the data f the pre 
ticlan Adams, in a letter to Chairman Knapp, of the In- | determination of such he While a single rate v1 
. Commerce Commission, dated May 24, 1906, estimated | of rates may not require such valuation to be made, the app 
; the cost ef such valuations would be about $1,250,000, cations for advances of rat le by railroads from all parts 
by ma cost of about $5.50 per mile in the valuation of the | of the country two years ago, 1 of which » still pending 
S ff Michigan, which he helped to make, and that the time clearly show not only the ad\ ize but the necessity of fortify 
; 4 might reach two and one-half years. Later he revised ing the commission with the dat ed by ha valuation 
sures and inereased the cost to about $5,000,000 and the for the orderly and prompt | i f the vast amount of 
to three years. Commissioner Clements in the hearings | business before it. 
: i these estimates. Commissioner Meyer, basing his judg- 5. Although the Interstate ¢ e Co sion has not yet 
. en the cost in Wisconsin’s valuation, where the cost of been given contre] over the l f ! nd bonds, the 
‘, rk done by the State amounted to $10 per mile of line, not | pending bill only authorizing an { m of the financial 
af ‘ck. declared that the total cost to both railroads and the | history of the railroads, a phy on should precede 
( ent might run as high as $5,000,000, the cost to the the granting of such control. Capita i hould 1 . ne 
ls being approximately one-half of this amount and the | fixed relation to such valuation. 
jleage 243,000. 6. In every strike of railroad e1 $ ened 
~ wha total cost of Minnesota’s valuation of 7,757.7 road miles | strike of the engineers last sum strike now 
« $63.361.57. The total cost of Nebraska’s valuation of | threatened by the firemen on all ( Mississippi 
71.59 road miles was about $40,000. In Texas the cost was | and north of the Potomac and Ohio, the { l and the 
ted at $2 per mile, and in South Dakota the cost was | income derived therefrom are pivot 0 i ) yversy. 
e5 per mile, or $20,000. In Washington the present cost | The employees contend t. ut the net earnings ji se 
from $5 to $8 per mile of main track, although the origi- of their wages. The railroads contend that t! ited 
wraisals, owing to want of system and duplication of | by the commission will not permit the increase d A 
n as high as $15. fair valuation, conceded to be such by the pub Cc \ 3 
’ CONCLUSIONS. by the railroads and their employees, will be a prin 1 f or 
We have tried te make clear that a physical valuation is not in securing the speedy and satisfactory ! of h 
element to be considered in arriving at the fair value | disputes. 
railroad property, but is one of the most important and prac- aa iy 
. of all those specified by Justice Harlan in the Nebraska Lincoln Memorial. 
se, Original cost, amount expended for permanent improve- 
1d extensions, the reproduction cost, and the same less SPEECH 
d ation and going value, according to Chairman Roemer ' ee 
Wisconsin commission, all are to be considered and care- 
‘ We ighed. os : : oe 
Such work has been done in the several States by commissions ul QN e JO » iD P i T AGG A R ‘I ‘ 
d to do it in connection with the power to regulate OF KANSAS : 
s. These commissions, when full powered, have accom- 7 
ed beneficient results. They have prevented wasteful! com- IN tHe House or Represenrarives 
nu, which has so often proven a burden to the public. They . : 
: . : ; : ha atte Wednesday, Janu p29. 19173. 
stematized accounting, prevented rebates and discrimina- 
: proved service, stabilized values, and purified politics. | On Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 158) approvi 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in its larger field, has | and location for a Lincoln memoria! 
ed a like service to the country. The additional power Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, nearly four years ago Cong 
ed it by this bill will make it still more effective for good. appropriated $2,000,000 to be expended for a memorial to Abri 
Che railroads themselves in the earliest cases, including the | bam Lincoln. A commission was appointed for the purpo 
case, were the first to demand valuations of their suggesting to Congress the form and character of the memo) 
property when making defense against rates imposed by the | This commission was intrusted with the delicate task of 
slatures of some of the Western States, on the ground that | Sesting to Congress what might properly express the emot! 
were confiseatorv. Now. however, when State commissions | of the American people toward Abraham Lincoln, and in do 
| Congress seek to make such valuations to aid in deter- so they either had in mind, or should have had in mind, w! 
the reasonableness of rates, they protest for fear such | might appropriately fit the character of Lincoln. A monume 
ms will result in a reduction of their rates. not only suggests to the beholder some characteristic of the 
s high rated officials feel confident that a fair valuation | teat personage to whom it is erected, but it expresse ml 
I } hysiea! leu ries of the railroads of the country will ment of the people in their appeal to posterity. 
the fact that they are not as a rule overcapitalized, and It seems that the disposition to build monuments 
tl © pretenut vu Vera re. of $60,000 per mile will in the case of fested about a half century after the death or illustrious 
trugk lives ’e execcded by the valuations made under the The Washington Monument was commenced in 1848, 49 5 ? 
of U bil!. Others, and perhaps the majority of | #fter the death of Washington, and here we are nearly bait 
vantry that such valuation will result in a de- | century after the death of Lincoln trying to express our ff 
rim of eurtties, owing to a marked excess of the eapi- ings toward that mart yred President. Perhay this semice 
over the physically valued totals. I do not share these | tevnial enthusiasm for monument building is due to the 
fears, put believe that a valuation made by officials of the expe- | that the generation then living learned in childhood from 
rience, skill, xud fairness, we have a right to expect will be | Who knew the great men of their day the personal chat 
selected, will command the respect and approval of railroads | istics of those whose memory is venerated. That gen 
nd shippers and the general public. having reached the reflective period of their lives and re 
In conclusion, the reasons for the enactment of this legislation | to their childhood memories are moved to erect memo 
ily be summarized as follows: the idols of their childhood should be forgotten 
|. As railroads are monopolies serving the public exclusively, Surely nothing can be more generous than this exp! 
«i have in the past strengthened their control by crushing out | of the American people that $2,000,000 should be expended to 
mpetition, they should be subjected to such regulation as | commemorate Abraham Lincoln. rhis is the irgest sum ap 
Will entitle them to receive a fair return upon the fair value of | propriated by any Government in the world for this purpos 
their property. This bill seeks to provide a method of ascer- | at least in modern times, to commemorate any person, 
taining such fair value. The commission appointed has suggested a monument in the 
2. If railroads will not or can not furnish accurate data as to | nature of a Greek temple, in which a replica of St. Gaudens's 
fair value, the Government must be given the power to make | seated statue should be placed, and the site selected is the 
4 Valuation of its own. bank of the Potomac River at a point directly west of the 


Capitol and of the Washington Monument. 

The people that I have the honor to represent, I am happy to 
say, are not without appreciation of the beautiful and are not 
without reverence for art. In the region of eastern Kansis, 
although it is located apart from the great cities where 
treasures are being accumulated, the very fact of that distance 
simply adds to the appreciation of what has been done in the 
world to express the world’s sense of beauty. In that district 
are hundreds of the old neighbors of Abraham Lincoln and 


¢ 
al 
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thousands of men who served in the army of which he was the | and understood, and who would know and understand | 
commander in chief, and I will venture to say that not one per- | would be none other than there was a vast expenditure . 

son can be found within the limits of Kansas who would not be | to erect something beautiful and utterly useless. 

willing that we should do our utmost to convince future ages of What has become of the nations that were distingi} 

our love and veneration of Lincoln. monuments? Architecture, as we know it, began in Fe 


represent our conception of anything connected with the life of 
Lincoln? 

We know that there is such a thing as the beautiful in archi- 
tecture. It is a fixed and unalterable thing, like harmony in 
music. It always was and always must be. It is as absolute 
as the principles of mathematics. Capable of the greatest varia- 
tion of form and of many expressions, architecture must have 
its proportions, It represents a structure formed and decorated | the world’s shrine of beauty is a scene of pathetic dv. 
so as to please the eye, and it is scarcely possible that anything | The race of people that carved the Parian marble and \ 
new can be suggested with reference to it, no more than some- | those wonderful designs in architecture scarcely lift th 

| 
! 
| 


achieved that is worth mentioning, and now in the . 
the Nile is a race of slaves dominated by two empirs 
Greeks learned architecture from the Egyptians and « 
hill called the Acropolis, overiooking Athens, with ma: 
temples. It would be a vain show of pedantry to dese) 

or to name them. Suflice it to say that, with one o) 

ceptions, they are leveled to the ground, and what 


\ 


But we have a right to ask seriously, Does a Greek temple | fact, it is the only thing we know of that the ancient ky 


thing new might be suggested in geometry. to look at the Acropolis; but, on the other hand, permii ts; 

This commission has brought to us a complete illustration | under Turkish rule had to permit, Lord Elgin and vithe 
of a marble structure of bewildering beauty. Of course there | to carry away the most beautiful relies that remained 
is no new idea in it, possibly there could be no new idea sug- | handiwork of their ancestors. With the exception 
gested, and they have planned that it should be placed on the | achievements in literature and oratory, their works 
bank of the Potomac River, a mile beyond the Washington | were their most enduring monuments, but they have 
Monument, They wish the beholder of future centuries to | 'The memory of Phidias inspires no attic sculptor 1 
suy. “The American people loved Lincoln tenderly. They | Greeks have gone down from a chisel to a shovel, fr 
wished to express that love in bronze and marble, and to place | to concrete, and the wonderful language of Demosthei 
their memorial in the Capital of the Nation. They believed | in our schools has even been vitiated until to-day tly 
ihat the ancient Greek architecture was the most beautiful | would not understand their countrymen. Those of us \ 
in the world. They chose a site for it beside the river where | patient and laborious hours trying to master the Ana! 
formerly the tide rose over the ground and where there was | see a caricature of what used to be the language of \; 
i marsh.” on the signs of saloons and restaurants in the unsi 

Now, I am not here to criticize this beautiful idea. T am } ters of great cities, unintelligible in all but the alphabe 
not a critic of architecture nor of art. Like many others, I ap- | Greece came the Roman Empire, whose purpose 
preciate both, according to the emotions they arouse in me, | assemble in the City on the Seven Hills whatever w: 
but I have studied Abraham Lincoln and followed his life as | and beautiful in the world. 
far s I was able in its details from the cradle to the grave.| It is a melancholy fact that of all the ancient 
Of all the men who have ever lived he seems most like an old | erected in Rome not one is in use at this day exce) 
neighbor. He represents the inherent greatness of the mass | theon, and it has been appropriated as a tomb for the ) 
of the people. In past ages the common people were considered | ily of Italy. 
not great, but simply useful. He, as well as bis ancestors, as| This relic of heathen days and heathen though! 
far as known, were poor. They had borne the injustices of | to be the housing of the gods. Within it were ins 
the world until they had made a virtue of necessity, until | statues of the deities brought from all parts of the ei 
they endured wrong with patience, hardship with virtue, and | is a standing rebuke to the architects of this day wlio 
poverty with heroic Christian philosophy, until industry and | us to spend the public money in putting unnecess:i1) 
Christianity working together wrought the miracle of the great | less ornamentation on Government structures. 1: 
und tender heart of Abraham Lincoln. He was born in the} whose sense of sublimity and beauty will not be 
wilderness. As if searching for light he left and went out! described the ancient structure in a single line: 
upon the prairie where the thoughts of men widened with the | — Simple, erect, austere, severe, sublime, the Pantheon 
horizon. And what has become of that empire? Certainly) 

Ile was chosen as a leader zmong men because those who | jure and its monuments did aot even tend to preser 
worked to develop no new country believed him to be honest and monuments did not express the emotions of the peop 
faithful. He was chosen for the Presidency at the most critical | were a part of the ornamentations and trappings 
period in the history of our country. It became his duty to pride. The real monument of ancient Rome as w: 
exercise the executive authority throughout the United States,|}js not anything that was built with hands, but 
and by virtue of his office to direct the armies of the Nation thoughts that were recorded and are now the subjects o! 
to restore that authority. It was the greatest task that was in every seat of learning in the world. Henry D. Thi 
ever thrust upon a mortal. And when the task was performed | New England philosopher, who perhaps had tle 
he was stricken down in the hour of victory. What stage of pendent mind of any man who ever lived, said lhe 
his life is expressed by fluted columns of marble and beautiful | to read the history of some country fhat did noi 
capitals? What did he borrow from ancient Greece or Rome? | ments, but devoted itself to something more usef 
He never knew the Greek alphabet. He never read Latin, ex- | served that many nations did nothing but erect monu 
cept to have perhaps an understanding of the idiomatic phrases If this commission had suggested a memorial build 
of the law books. He does not correspond to a single character | public exercises might be held, where the people miz!i! 
in ancient Greece, and while some compare him to Marcus | where the visitor might be sheltered or might meet 
Aurelius, Emperor and philosopher of Rome, who was called | man, or the stranger within our gates might be e 
the “schoolmaster,” there is not the slightest resemblance be- | where the people of the future might see real nx 
tween them. Lincoln stands alone. With the exception of An-| Abraham Lincoln that might lead them to undersia 
drew Jackson, he was the first common man from the bosom } as thoroughly as we do, and if it was placed in some « 
of the common people ever elevated to a high place by popular | spot where the public might avail itself of iis shelt 
vote. His monument, therefore, should be original and not con- | beautiful interior, I would cheerfully vote for it. | 
ventionai. It is unnecessary to appeal to future ages to re-| simply giving a stone to the memory of one whiv de> 
member him. He can not be forgotten. It is only the obscure | history as belonging in “the short and simple ai 
that require their names to be written where the public may | poor.” Instead of building what might seem 4 
find them. A monument very often represents a rescue from | monument to Lincoln, we are asked to construc! 
obscurity rather than a compliment to the dead. Therefore I | fragile and destructible of all things. What is to }" 
say that to go back twenty-five hundred years for a design to | maliciously disposed person from placing explosives 
commemorate Abraham Lincoln is to confess that we do not | tiful structure of that kind and shattering it into 
have the originality fittingly to express our emotions toward the | If you say a man could not be found now, and no oi 
most beloved character that has ever appeared in our history. found in future centuries, who would destroy these | 

The visitor would have the privilege of walking about this | I answer you and I say that there was a man who si" 
proposed monument and looking at it and enjoying it according | winter of 1864 and 1865 in idleness, who had bec 
to his disposition, his taste, or his capacity for appreciation. It | crazed with fanaticism and liquor, and who while Wi 
would have a different message for each beholder. To one it | fluence of liquor, as the evidence shows, walked into \ 
might be the magnificance of the architecture; to another it | President of the United States was sifting and desir 
might convey the language of our affection for Lincoln; but the | temple in which dwelt the spirit of Abraham Lincs 
message to the great mass of the people whom Lincolu knew | again was this horrible crime committed on the |» 
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president of the United States, and who will say that some | that price. If I would commemorate Lincoln as I would choos: 
| seeker of notoriety would not do less? ‘There was a | it would not be in stone, but along this highway I would plant 
pificent temple in Ephesus in ancient days, and you per- | the longest lived and most enduring trees, and provide that they 
emember reading that a young man destroyed it for the | be replaced as they should perish. so that as the years rolled by 
iypose of acquiring fame and notoriety. } nature would commemorate and keep green the memory of 
O of the British poets, writing of this, said that a man | Lincoln. 
ive as long in history for doing evil as doing good, and— rhere was a young man whe spent his last dollar to go out of 
The aspiring youth that fired the Ephesian dome | his way to stop at Springfield, IL, to visit the tomb of Lincoln 
Outlives in fame the pious fool that raised it. He walked out to the cemetery, a mile from the city, and went 
\s against this expenditure of $2,000,000 for a memorial, which | te te Srom-gunees Goes of the sepulcher, inside of which 
efy what Ingalls called “the corroding canker and the the sarcophagus that then contained the earthly remains of 
» jooth of time.” but which would remain at the merey Lincoln. ; ; ; 
“shoe who may be so malicious as to wish to rebuke such an] .. rhe tomb © huge structure of stone, with a tower —— 
- diture by destroying it, I would prefer an indestructible | srom ee part of it. s ae ro — looked at if, and it made ho 
J yseful memorial. It is 80 miles from here to the battle field | impression on him whatever, but When his eyes fell on the m 
ceitysburg, and there is the most hallowed spot under this | »!¢ Case that contained the ashes of Lincoln and he read the 
doer It is indissolubly associated with the name of Abraham | words upon it, “ With malice toward none and charity for 
‘iin, Fifty years ago this coming summer the greatest battle he was not looking for beauty spots nor monuments nor epit ' 
history of the New World was fought around that quiet |“ longer; his eyes were filled with tears 
own in Adams County, Pa. It was the turning point in the "In one sense we can hot dedicate, we can not consecrat 
+ war of modern times. It was the only great battle of | C#™ not hallow” the memory of Lincoln. Ilis memory will ( 
w Civil War that was fought completely in open ground. | \ hile hearts are true and while hope will spread her wings 
rhere were no surprises at Gettysburg. Every movement of | We can only express our love and veneration for him and 
h army Was apparent to the opposing army. The third day | those who preserved the integrity and the liberty of their co 
Gettysburg was the greatest day of the life of Abraham Lin- | tty. They were together in life, and in behalf of those who 
in. for L wish to say to you that if the Army of the Potomac | Vive the great struggle in which he was the leading figm 
stood on Cemetery Ridge had been carried away in the | Will refuse to vote for this form of monument to Abrah 
de of Pickett’s division perhaps the place in history of Abra- | Lincoln. 
n Lincoln would be irretrievably lost. ee ee ee 
Mr. Speaker, I would not forget Gettysburg even to remem- The Late Representative Foster, of Vermont. 
\braham Lincoln. Every soldier's grave, every mound 
vers the heroic dust of every man who fell at Gettys- : p 
vy, is a witness heap that this Union is one and inseparable. | MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
rhe men of Gettysburg did more than win a battle. They pro- | iy 
ed the essential unity of the American people. ‘Those who : . ‘ aes 
ly the battle were not of any one race x. ps or kind, but II () N J A \ > s L, ‘ s L, A \ |) ? \ 
ther their ancestors came from the Thames, the Rhine, or | OF TEXAS 
e Shannon, or from where the highland streams of Scotland | . 
nge over the steeps, they were as one at Gettysburg, and they | IN roe House or Representatives, 
7 hall be as one forever. They were kindred as the oaks that | ieee time 19. 1913 
ft their heads in many a clime, as the rocks thy.i defy the sea | ' PPE ener Ay Seay 
n many «a shore, shoulder to shoulder in life 7nd side by side | On House resolution 780, paying tribute to the memory of I a 
i death they were brethren of the world’s universal knighthood Foster, late a Representative from the State of Vermont 
of courage and fidelity. Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, the most important of all ' 
m November, after the battle. President Lincoln went to the | movements in the interest of mankind st large is thet vi 
s and uttered the words that will live in the memory of men | seeks to substitute the rule of reason for the rule of bru 
the sea gives up its dead. Although he said that the | in the settlement of international disputes. The inau 
( would not Jong remember what was said there, but never | makes it possible to avoid war is not acclaimed with the » 
would forget what was done there, we know that among the vigor that greets the victor in battle, but bis service to hu 
isures of the ages will not only be the memory of what | ity is immeasurably greater. Under our peculiar and irrativ 
was done there, but of what was said there. Lincoln was the | system, which hurries to erect statutes to those who slay, whi 
C‘onmander in Chief, by virtue of his office, of the Army at j it fails to recognize those who preserve life, the man who d 
Gettysburg. His name is inseparably linked with that Army | the best work rarely gets a proper reward in this world. Tis 
nl with that battle field. If I could have my own way, I ! treasures are laid up in heaven. 
ould commemorate both together. I would build a highway to } One of the most sincere end effective workers in the cnn 
Gettysburg. }of peace was Davip J. Foster, of Vermont. It was my good 
'o say that this read would serve only the rich who have | fortune to be intimately associated with him in unselfish en 
wtor cars is to argue that present conditions will never | deavors to develop friendship—real, sincere friendship—l« 
hange. In France they are now running trolley coaches over tween this and other American countries, not the perfunctoi 
the public roads earrying passengers for a nominal fare. It | formal, diplomatic exchanges that usually pass for friendship 
3 liseless to argue with me that it might benefit the owners and no one ever worked with more zeal and earnestue 
f land on both sides of the road. I answer and say to you | any cause than he did in that. 
that it would not benefit them any more ‘than the $2,000,000 | His untimely death arrested a career that gave promise of 
rth of marble would benefit somebody else. There would | unusual usefulness in that important work. As chairmen: of 
e more labor furnished and the money distributed to more | the Committee on Foreign Affairs Mr. Fosrer was cle 
fople in building a highway than a Greek = I would | head the envoys from Congress to Mexico on the occasi: 
oudemn a highway to Gettysburg and have the Government | the hundredth anniversary of the separation of that i 
own it and control it. I would make it not less than 100 feet | from Spain. He discharged the delicate duties of th i} 
vide, and I would favor placing an arch to the memory of Lin- | tant mission in such a way as to command the respe ihe 
‘oil here in Washington and an arch to the memory of Gettys- earn the regard of all the foreign officials with whom he came 
»irg on the battle field. Possibly all the people of the United | in contact. After his death I received letters from Mexican 
“tates would not use this road any more than all the people could | officials and private citizens expressing profound sorrow that 
we a Monument, but all of the people might avail themselves | the career of one whom they called friend had been closed 


. Some portions of this road should they choose to see the 
ition’s greatest battle field; and I will say, further, that the 

aspiration of Gettysburg to the generation of young men who 

ae study it, and whose attention might be called to it, is 
th 50.000 men for the defense of the United States. 

a Gentlemen have argued here that this would be a monument 
War, instead of peace, but I answer and say that the ceme- 


= Where rest the 4,000 dead at Gettysburg is the scene of 
I “ACE, 


“etiysburg and a hundred other battles were the price of | 
wd let the day perish in which we forget those who paid | 


peace 





| One of the greatest pleasures and most distinet advantage 
| of service in Congress is the opportunity for meeting and kno\ 
ling one’s fellow citizens from other parts of the country It 
broadens the life of every man who has such service. It makes 
| him more tolerant of differences of opinion. It makes him 


understand that many of the prejudices caused by environmen 
|} and the conditions which surrounded him in youth were not en 


tirely justified. That, at least, has been the effect of h 
} service on me. 

Mr. Foster was a typical Yankee. My birth and residence 
for a lifetime in the far South make me, I suppose, a typical 
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therner. Yet in most matters—in, I may say, all the things and that thought tends to elevate us, to make us bett: 


really worth while—I could see no difference between 
honest, truthful, peaceloving gentleman of ny own 
a big-hearted, clear-headed, patriotic American, 
s country and earnestly longed for its proper de- 
he remained a stout partisan, in all of which 
jutely no inconsistency. 


| 


better citizens. The memorial of Lincoln should be :; 


| thing. It should, while we look on it or think of iy 


} 
j 
i 
; 


mind on the subject of it. It should not be such 
gest fine scenery, rippling rivers, imposing mom 


| turesque valleys, and all that. It should be such 


has had many wise and patriotic Representatives | 


5 


v of this House, among them Matthew Lyon, Jacob 


patriotic and unselfish service than Davin Foster, and 
deserye to live longer in our legislative history as a man 
andards were high and whose effort was to live up to 
rd. More can not be asked of any man. 


Memorial to Abraham Lincoln, 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES M. GRAHAM, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In vue House or REePresentTatives, 
Wednesday, January 29, 1913, 


olution (S. J. Res. 158) approving the plan, design, 
and location for a Lincoln memorial. 
Mr. GRATIAM, Mr. Speaker, I come from the congressional 
‘i 
live within a stone’s throw of his old home and almost under 
ithe shadow of the splendid monument the State of Illinois has 
erected to mark his last resting place. When at home I mingle 


ciates before he came to Washington to undertake, as he said, | . 
= 7 eee ; : | more to preserve liberty than would the mere a 


sig Be a . s baa ; | wes Vd an appropri: wis iiding, a G: 
talked with those friends and associates of his on the subject of | wealth, and an appr priate memorial buildin: ’ 


a task greater than that which fell upon Washington. I have 
a proper memorial to his memory, and they were of one mind, 


and not a public highway. I am entirely of their opinion. 

It is urged that Lincoln was of humble origin; that he loved 
the common people, and that therefore a public highway would 
be the most suitable memorial. 

This argument is without force. Lincoln did love the com- 
mon people. He said God must have loved them or he would 
not have made so many of them. But well as the Lord loves 
them he does not provide them with automobiles, and without 
those conveniences they would be unable to see a Lincoln memo- 
rial 90 or 100 miles long. The common folk do not go joy 
riding. A memorial highway is a misnomer, a false pretense. 
It would not recall even to those who traveled it the memory of 
him after whom it was named. We would construct it for our 
owh convenience and borrow the name and memory of Lincoln 
inerely to obtain the necessary means. 

Hiow many of those who visit Washington annually would 
ride over a memorial highway 90 miles long because it was 
named for Lincoln? Most of those common folk we hear so 
much of would not have the necessary time or money to spare 
for such a purpose. A memorial highway is the yery kind of 
memorial they would not get to see. 

Oh, but it would lead to Gettysburg, to a battle ground where 
more blood was shed than any other on the American Conti- 
nent. That is a very poor reason indeed. If it were in the 
power of Abraham Lincoln to do it, he would wipe out forever 
the recollection of that awful field of carnage. 

But he made a remarkable speech at Gettysburg. Indeed 
he did. But that speech is as eloquent, as strong, as beautifully 
simple in Washington as at Gettysburg. It needs no embel- 
lishment of time or place or circumstances to enhance its 
simple beauty, 

It is posted in enduring bronze in many places, but to those 
who understood it it would mean as much on the banks of the 
Potomac, in the Capital of the Union he loved with such devo- 
tion, as it would at Gettysburg or anywhere else in the wide 
world. 

To my mind an alleged memorial of Lincoln strung out over 
a distance of 90 or 100 miles is odious. When we ride over 
a road anywhere it is not the name it bears, it is the scenery 
which environs it, that attracts our attention. 

We have a Lincoln Avenue in Springfield, we have a very 
pretty Lincoln Park there with beautiful drives through it. 
We go over Lincoln Avenue, we drive through Lincoln Park, 
without ever thinking of Lincoln, but when we approach the 
beautiful monument erected in his memory the thought of 
who he was and what he did at once passes through our minds, 


our mind on Abraham Lincoln and the story of his 
boundless love for his country and his fellow men, a1 


| you that it is not in your power to build to his 
and Justin S. Morrill, but none among them ever gave | 


district once represented in this body by Abraham Lincoln. I | 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


monument greater than he deserves. I am not wil! 
to any man our country has produged, not even to 
ton, a higher place than I would assign to Abrahan 

If a man’s real worth, his real greatness, is to ) 
what he himself accomplishes, and I know no fai 
is entitled to precedence over Lincoln? 

Most of the world’s great enjoyed the advantag 
training, of influence, of family connection—ma) 
born, so to speak, half way up fame’s ladder. Not 
A stranger to the schools, entirely without influe: 
family connections to aid him, he was not born ey 
of that mystic ladder. With his ax he had, m 
speaking, to hew his way through copse and f 
within view of it, and yet who will you say climbed 
it than he? What a demonstration of American )! 
a career! What an inspiration to the youth of 
the story of the wonderful life of this strange bei: 
birth of our new soil, this first American”! 

It is argued that a Lincoln memorial should | 
that it should be a lesson in efficiency, and all 
that is not the lesson of Lincoln’s life. The pr 
actor of his life was an idea, and that idea 
Union. The lesson of Lincoln’s life was not a nu 
son. Lincoln was not a money-maker. Far from 


i ; his fri | property he had i » world at ime of his e 
daily with the few who are left who were his friends and asso- | Property he had in the world at the time of h 


not bring $10,000. He knew the spread of ideas 


if you please, close by the Washington Monunix 


} . 1 . i illi 8 story is w er an, 
that the memorial should be a concrete structure of some sort | ‘ell to millions the story of this wonderful m 


| perpetual teacher, giving to all who behold it hig! 
| of duty and nobler ideals of life; it will be a conc 


of a great American born in the Southland, living j 
land, whose heart was iarge enough to include «| 
men in every section. 


= | 


Election of President and Vice President. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. C. A, LINDBERGH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives. 
Thursday, February 6, 1913, 


On the bill (HI. R. 28499) making appropriations 
expenses of the District of Columbia for the fis¢ 

30, 1914, and for other purposes— 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, as a mel 
mittee on Election of President, Vice President. 
of Congress it has been my province to meet with th 
several times to consider bills on the subject of pr 
direct primaries for the nomination and for the ek 
ular vote of President and Vice President, and for 
tion of eligibility of any one person to one term 0 
Having dug into those problems somewhat I wish tv 
views while they are fresh upon those questions. 

It might seem rather odd that after more th: 
and a third of practice under the Constitution 1) 
form in the method of selection of candidates aud 
to which one person is eligible to election for Pr 
now, for the first time, there should be a serivus 
limit the elegibility of the same person to one ter 
as the politicians could run the conventions and co! 
tions by the nominations there was no aitempt of | 
amend the Constitution on that subject. But now te 
become evident that the people themselves intend to ti 
themselyes the management of the nominations ali “i 
by direct and popular vote their Presidents, the | 
getting a double jump un themselves to limit the 
election of the same person to one term. iy, 

It can not be successfully denied that an untair | 
age and trading in political privilege and favor! 














———— TT 


reason. 


of the country was there such flagrant abuses 


eu 


hy the leaders in the Senate and the House, yet 





their discrimination against those who earnestly and honestly 


seek to serve the people. 


The people are wise. They know what is going on here in 
Congress and also in the White House. They have had some 
useful lessons in the necessity of vigilance and will know 


ore of these things as time passes. They can not 


woozled by trading in Federal patronage, and they will be stil! 
more wary when they have fully realized how the votes of Sena 

s amd Members have been secured by means of patronage to 
defeat wise and useful legislation and to promote measures in 


favor of the special interests. 


The people are not demanding this amendment, and I do not 
believe that if the resolution passes Congress that the people will 
permit their legislatures to indorse it. The demand that 
up to this Congress from the people is that their control over 


governmental affairs be extended rather than that it 
urther limited in their choice of a Chief Executive 


choice they have of an official having national jurisdiction. 
we not yet trust the people? Evidently some of us do not. 
is an insult to the citizenship of the United States to intimate 
the people can not be trusted to choose whomever they 

will for President. I believe that they should be in a position 
so that when seme great statesman has shown himself equal 
io the problems of that great office it shall be in their power to 
say that he shall not be cut off from the. work in the midst of 
is progress. Suppose the Civil War had not begun until the 
iniddle of Lineoln’s second term. Would there have been 
‘ater wisdom in ehanging horses while crossing a stream than 
here was at the close of his first term, simply because he had 





- 


heen President eight years? It seems to ime foolish 


that the people of this country can not intelligently decide 
whom they want for President. And in the light of what 
just happened it seems equally foolish to argue that questions 
of patronage and favoritism, no matter how extensively abused, 
in ever prevent the people from exercising their will in bring- 
ng about the stinging defeat of a man or party when once 


‘hey have made up their minds. 


If this proposed amendment becomes a part of the Constitu- 


lon and a great statesman becomes President, with 


lnited to six years, filibuster and obstruction will be used 
‘ftinst him until the expiration of his term, and the people 


1 


{ 
of 


“— inohey power and great trusts of this country. 


people 


hoose, 





direet 


and popular yote, 
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in evidence in the past and a fruitful source of power for 
romotion of certain factions to the contro! of governmental 
ons. In view of these past experiences and practices, it is 
rprise that there should be honest and enthusiastic sup- 
rs for an amendment to the Constitution limiting the ten- 
office of the President to one term. I can readily see 
honest persons, not having studied the matter except from 

two sides, might come to the conclusion that such an 
dment might remedy abuses of that kind and so favor it 


Vevertheless, I am unalterably opposed to the placing of any 
vhatever upon the free choice of the people for the high 
» of President of the United States. The lessons of the last 
sign should show us that the people are not so simple as 
ed astray by the misuse of patronage. Never in the his- 


nting power. Yet to what avail? The candidate in whose 
those abuses were exercised was overwhelmingly de- 


vressives in Congress have been mercilessly discriminated 
<t for four years by the adminisiration and for a longer 


Congressmen who sought reelection, notwithstanding that 
they have been refused the ordinary courtesies accorded 
Members of Congress generally by the administration and lead- 
ers, were generally reelected by greatly increased majorities 
werywhere, while those leaders have been quite as generally 
ft at home to practice, amid the peaceful scenes of private life, 


vill have only a guess as to the qualities and good faith of | 
ws successor, with all the odds that the interests can manipu- 
ile against them. No, sir; if the people wish to continue some 
sood man in office, upon the question of which they are to have 
7 direct vote, I would never be a party to depriving them of 
‘at right. And no matter what the motive of the proponents 
this ineasure may be, I have no hesitation in saying that, in 
‘ly opinion, its ultimate effect would be directly in the interests | 


' Briefly stated, therefore, I am opposed to an extension of the | 
se: of office of President from four to six years, because a 
resident can show his capacity within four years, and if not 
‘nitable the sooner his term ends the better, and if suitable the 

have the privilege of reelecting bim as often as they | 


I favor both a direct primary and the election of President by 
fover $2,000,000. This channel has an available depth of 21 


Tonnage Tolls for Navigable Waterways. 


SPEECH 


HON. STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN, 


oO! ORIDA, 
IN rue Hovse or Representatives. 
Tuesday, Janua 7, 1913 

The ll <*¢ in Committee of the W [ 

Union had under consideration tl ! Hi. R d } t 
priations for the construction, repai nal pre 1 of rials 
lic works on rivers and harbors, and tf { 

Mr. SPARK MAN, Mr. Chi rh this i} ( hat 
harbor bill since we embarked upon the ; l feature ip 
1910. It carries $37,112,958 in eash. and ji ‘ ho is 
$3,760,000, Of the authorizations $3,200,000 is f ie Ohio, and 
the balance—$560,000—is for the upper Hudson Rives 

The aggregate is larger by $1 £610,000 than l 
the bill of 1912, but this difference is easily accounted for 
we consider that in the bi!l of 1912 we were legislatii ef | 
of only about eight months—that is, from June 30 of las 
until March 4 of this year—while the pending 1 
tended to cover a period twice ; long—that i fre 
of March, 1912, until June 30, 1914. So that 
sidered, this bill is not out of proportion to that of 1912 
Withstanding this increase over the last bill, the amo 
somewhat smaller than the sum of the estimates furnished 
by the engineers for the coming year. 

These estimates being fou old work that is, work on pre 
heretof re adopted, and fol DLL eae Hliot ml to S4 
$20,010, whereas the bill carries for those purposes o1 
sum of S3S.S54,010, or a diffe rence Of S4,.975,000, in re Ml 
bers S5.044).004). 

Now we were enabled thus to reduce the b by cai 
going over the estimates, item by item, in coun i ther \ 


| the Chief of Engineers or an assistant from his office who-~ 


advice we had in each case, the committee allowing only 
it considered necessary for the works during the time coverei 
by the bill, and we are sure that while we have gone belo 
amount of the estimates none of the works will suffer, as we 
confident that a sufficient sum has been appropriated to carry 
the projects until another bill is enacted into law 

In addition to the amounts for old and existing proj 
have taken on in this bill some 22 new projects calling fo 
amounts to complete totaling SOIS5.220. Of this sum, ho 


ever, we have only allowed the sum of $2,018S.048, which tl 


engineers say is amply sufficient to begin and prosecute thi 
work on each of these new projects until June SO, 1914 

In the $38,854,000 for old projects there is included $2,222,650 
for maintenance—that is, the maintenance of works 
cases already completed—and I wish to call the attention of th 
House especially to those items the aggregate of which is. in 
i} my opinion, very small when we take into consideration tin 
length of time they are to cover, which is almost 16 months, and 
i when we further consider their original cost and their impo 


tance to the commerce of the country. 
These works, something over 525 in number, have cost 
upward of $700,000,000 since the Government undertool 


| improvement of our harbors and rivers nearly a century 


But through those harbors and over these rivers, suppleme 
by a few artificial waterways, there is carried © commer 
275,000,000 tons annually, not counting duplications. Co 


| these, and they should be considered, this tonnage amount ) 
| twice as much; and yet to maintain all these great works 

only required to appropriate in an annual bill a ore than 
$2,000,000. 

This, I say. makes a very creditable show “inl speaks 
loudly in praise of the engineering skill th which those gre 
improvements have been designed and carried mopletion 
[ Applause. | 

Referring again to the new projects, L want say that the 


adopted do not embrace all that have been reported to Congress 
Those selected were taken from a waiting list of some 60 proje 

ealling for an amount to complete of something like $60,000,000 
Some of those omitted are, of course, worthy, aud in time l 
have to be adopted and completed. In making the selections w« 


| took those we thought the most pressing, leaving those not 
| urgent for later bills. True, we may have made mistakes, 


have done the best we could, and trust the House will approy: 


jour action. 


Some of these adopted projects are relatively large. On 
for instance, the Staten Island Sound project, is to cost a little 





it | 


statistics 


is to increase it to a depth of 25 feet. 
commerce aceording to the 
the conmiittee of 30,000,060 tons, and the commit- 
hought that such commercial results justified the expendi- 
of the relatively small sum of to give the increased 
. called for in the ject. 

ther new project 
large co 
but one well worthy 


and the purpose 
accommodites a 

io 

' money 
} reo 
is that of the Bronx River. 
not «9 large as the one just men- 
of consideration. The channel 


sa hinerce ; 


Is 


The engineers in their report very strongly urge the work. The 
committee hence felt justified in placing it in the bill. It only 
requires about $900,000 to complete. 

Another relatively large project 
Michigan, in the State of Indiana. This is an artificial harbor, 
but a very important one. It already has a 
with prospects for a rapid and great increase in 
ture. We are sure no mistake was made in its selection. 


Indiana Harbor, on 


is 


the near 
Very 


little money has heretofore been spent on that harbor, while the | 


cost of the work provided for in this project is not unduly great. 


Another new project is Aransas Pass, in the State of Texas. | 


It is true that considerable money has already been expended 


on that harbor, and the present project calls for a little the rise | 
results, we think. abundantly justify the | 


of $2.000.000. Yet the 
When completed it will be second in that State only 
to Galveston, if, indeed, it does not surpass that port in impor- 
Considerabiy more than half the whole State of Texas 


expense. 


tance, 


appears to be tributary to that port, and I shall be much sur- 


prised if with its proximity to the Panama Canal, not consid- 
ering the fact that it is as advantageously situated in other 


respects as that of Galveston, it should not become as impor- | 


tant an outlet for the of the other 
port on the Gulf. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are some 18 other smaller proj- 
that is, projects requiring much smaller sums to complete 
the four to which I have directed special attention. Yet 
each will compare favorably with those more costly, as each 


will serve a commerce not merely local, but interstate in its 


products country as any 


ects 


than 


character, and I want to say to those, if any there be, who feel | 


inclined to criticize such small propects, that each and all of 
them are well worthy of the attention of the Federal Govern- 
ment, just as deserving as those more expensive, and the people 
will derive from them as much benefit as from the larger, con- 
sidering the small amounts of money to place them in condition 
to do the business which they are designed to accommodate. 
[| Applause. ] 

Among the items for continuing work already commenced is 
one of $800,000 for the waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort 
Inlet, N. C., embracing the Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal. 
This project was adopted in the bill of 1912, and will require to 
complete a little more than $5,000,000. In the last bill, which 
adopted the project, $600,000 was appropriated, $500,000 of 
which was for the purchase of the canal, which is a toll canal 
owned by private individuals. The committee at first was not 
inclined to allow the $800,000 in this bill, although the same 
was recommended by the engineers, because the title to the 
canal had not yet been vested in the Government; but we were 
assured that the transfer would be made not later than the first 
or middle of Avril this year, and that the amount estimated 
would be absolutely needed and would be properly expended by 
the time another bill can be passed. So that the purpose being 
to furnish the money as required for this work in order that the 
project may be completed at as early a date as is practicable, 
the committee thought it proper to appropriate the $800,000, as 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers. I may say here that it 
should be the purpose of Congress, where a project is once 
adopted, to complete it as quickly as possible, having due re- 
gard, of course, to Treasury conditions, to the end that the 
to be accommodated may reap the benefits of the 
work without any undue delay. 

If anyone should feel disappointed in the size of this bill and 
that the appropriations have not gone down in these annual 
bills instead of increasing somewhat, I want to direct attention 
to the fact that we have on the books to-day projects adopted 
within the last few years, something like 150 in number, requir- 
ing amounts yet to complete aggregating, with the $9,000,000 
taken on in this bill, about $290,000,000. 
vorks, howerer, are not all in one section, but are 
scattered over the country wherever harbors exist or navigable 
rivers flow. At least $170,000,000 of this $290,000,000 are for 
the Mississippi River, the Ohio River, and the lower Missouri 
River, with perhaps $20,000,000 more for the remaining tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi River and the upper Missouri. 

It will hence be seen that the remaining projects will not 
require more than $100,000,000 to complete, 


commerce 


ry 
ihese 


| the size of the bill. 


furnished as rapidly as needed. 

ae ee | and is in the interest of economy. 
rhis river | to be sparing with appropriations: often undue pars 
| sults in the greatest 
| cised in the adoption of a project, but when once aq 
row at places, so that traffic there is often greatly congested. | 


Lake | 


large commerce, | 
fu- | 
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From this statement one can easily understand the 
For if these projects are to be « 
if they are to be completed within a reasonable time ; 
the estimated cost, money for the respective works «<j, 
That is sound busin: 

It is not always eco 
wasie. The utmost care should 
should be carried to completion as rapidly as condii 
permit. 

Let me also direct the attention of the House to the { 
the commerce of the country is growing rapidly, nec 
increased water-transportation facilities. There je 
time in the history of our country when commerci:| ¢) 
development were more pronounced than to-day. Fro 
and farm, from factory and mine, products are being 
which need every transportation facility in order that | 
be marketed economically and quickly, and thorough 
uted among consumers at home and abroad, all of wi 
nishes a reason for the liberal treatment of 
harbors. 

if anyone should think this bill too large and that tiv 
knife should be applied, | would ask him to point to tix 
that may be eliminated or the appropriation that mi) 
without detriment to the work or injury to comune) 
months of work upon the bill and a close scrutiny of 
every item therein have not shown to the committee why 
ing could be done short of the elimination of the entire |) 
the list of appropriation measures for this year. And 
individual or party would advise or undertake that « 
the face of the popular, not to mention the great co 
demand for this class of improvement? There is noi 
in my opinion. 

I hope, nevertheless, we are approaching a time—ind 
sure that we are—when our river and harbor bills w 
smaller. In the bill of last year as it left the Hous 
161 surveys. In this bill we carry only 79, which, 
me, would suggest that we are reaching a point, and th: 
too, when these large expenditures will not be needed. 

We hope to complete the Mississippi River, our mos 
pensive project, inside of the next 16 years, the Missouri 
within 17 years, and the Ohio River within 8 years. 
under present plans the appropriation for those rive 
be all made within the period of time I have just 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentien 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would prefer that the gentlen 
wait until I am through with my statement. Tow: 
at this time. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted 
understood the gentleman as saying that, in his 0} 
the time stated—17 years—we shall have completed 
provements of the Missouri River to the extent dee! 
sary to restore navigation there? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, It isabout10 years. I was mis 
That is, from Kansas City to the mouth of the Miss 

Mr. MONDELL, And the gentleman expects tlia 
improvements proposed, within 10 years the | 
navigable? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, 

Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr, SPARKMAN, 
on it. 

Mr. MONDELL.. 
call “ quite a commerce.” 
siderable commerce, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not in a Pickwickian sense 
is considerable commerce there—not as much as 
will be developed later on, it is true, but still the! 
an important commerce on the lower river now. 

Mr. MONDELL. And the gentleman really 
pects that within 10 years the expenditures cont 
make the Missouri River a stream that can be 
navigated to a considerable extent? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, certainly. Otherwise | 
have been in favor of adopting the project. ! ; 

Mr. MONDELL. Optimism is a good thing in th 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; it is a great thing. Mr. ©! 
another matter to which I would like to call the 
the committee is the provision partially extendins 
diction of the Mississippi River Commission to Roc 
Ill. I say partially, because the extension of the J! 
only applies to levee construction over that part 0! 
construction that far up the river covered by the )! n 
language used is similar to that employed when 


our 


met 


It is navigable now. 
Yes; but it is not navigated. 
Oh, yes, it is. There is qu 


Of course, it depends on w! 


In a Pickwickian seuse, | 
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a — 


. of the commission was extended from the mouth of the | in tl otal of $2 650 j ded the S300.000 
on River up to Cape Girardeau which applied only to the con- | for the Delawayz er? 

, of levees. For more than 50 years the Government Mr. SPARKMAN. Whate s by 
has n a participant in the building of levees on the lower | Engineers 


noi River in connection with the Siates and levee dis- 
hordering thereon, until we have expended about 
that class of work, while the and levee 


a 


States n 


< sewed the) on 1"¢ 5 } ' 
‘Ne ts have expended about twice that sum of money. Now, ; whether the maintenance is included in the $2,222,000 
1 this money was appropriated upon the theory, as expressed Mr. SPARKMAN,. ‘The am t of main f ‘ 
; iyious appropriation bills, that it was in the interest of | ware, at and below Philadel; t led he ] t 
nm and should only be expended when in the opinion Mr. MOORE of Pen ly ‘ 


Mississippi River Commission and the Chief of Engi- | ! 








‘ vation was to be benefited thereby. Mr. *"ARKMAN. Oh, yes 
j ippropriation in this bill for that purpose is similarly | river like that you ar« taking « oO 
So that unless the Chief of Engineers and the Missis- Mr. MOORE of Pennsylva _ But a 
i River Commission should find that this or any expendi reduced by the amount of the) 
wsed is in the interest of navigation, it will not be | of commerce, that is rather a 
hether above or below Cape Girardeau. may be discussed in the course of tI 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- | I ask whether the committee h: ) 
‘ yield? sideration the commerce up 
Mr. SPARKMAN,. I would prefer to have the gentleman wait | to improve? 
[ have finished my statement. Then I will be very glad to | Mr. SPARKMAN, TI 
y questions propounded. | yes, 
Mr. Chairman, there has been for some time past a demand Mr. MOORE of Penns hin 1" 
s tension, accentuated by the disastrous flood that | committee very el h ' | 
lt lower Mississippi River last spring. merce and not the exi r com ! 
ie of this flood the river and harbor bill had passed | Mr. SPARKMAN. Yi nos 
i d was pending in the Senate. The floods from Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Se : f ! 
us tributaries pouring into the Mississippi River broke | out by the gentleman from Florida sl . tl 
he levees in many places, and spreading over the sur- | has taken up 1 { 2 pal 
untry destroyed large amounts of property, possibly | Arth Ix \\ ! ‘ ! 
death of several people; at least, I have heard th ment of w h } i del 1 ‘ I 
e lost their lives in that creat flood. Now, that provement mes a ry t 
ppealed very strengly to Congress, both the House | instance is ft] Indiana il 
: é the entire country was in sympathy with the Will ‘ lema lain ( 
re. This sympathy found expression in several meas- | ware proposition is left out of tl 
i¢ an item in the river and harbor appropriatio Mr. SPARKMA [ 
ne from the Senate appropriating several millions | large project. It \ 
» assist in the restoration of the levees to their | 000,000—to be ex , $12,424,500 
lition. After that came the three principal parties | eral projec 
itry—the Democratic, Republican, and Progressive coastal wate! ! 
nventions adopted planks committing each party vorkil ! ] 
beral treatment cf the Mississippi River, pl g Mr. MOORE of 
3 | elf and declaring that the Government should ] the | 
x t »] mile il e inst such floods \J SPARK NN \ } 
til ihese pla nh «it ti we h e not in } \\ ol 
to the ext I mn) ed | them, but h: ' » Beaut Irie ‘ 
1e Lowe river, ! eas we had gone into th < ' . — ‘ 
I - sid , or com course of a ry fey thre rihy | 
1, W 1 have r mit led the appropt tio part of the proposed | 
ree s it is we ha ! illowed hy more | fo; Congress I ’ f rt he [1 | 
1 should be if \ to ke >with} as anite an ir t ; which 1 i le« } 
( 1 the bill of 1910 of mpleting the lowe) fa | in the ne r j vh ' 
River improvement in 18 years Even the $6,000,000 | wonld not like now t - end : 
out, as I stated a whil go, with a limitation th: urv conditions. 1 a nee OT " ' i 
the sum can be expended for levee construction or | fjeye Wwe om! he r i 7 Ld 
ss in the opinion of the Chief of Engineers and the | parhors alone the A 1 th 
lissis River Commission it will be in the interest of navi- | eoastal erways will be it ed, if not 
| works, t le as vid ly be ded to 
+ demand for this extension was quite insistent, those | latter with these inside rot o as to permit b 
tending that the levees above the mouth of the draft to go up and down the ri I vd ke en i 
v River were as important as those below, and that if the | merce that m y spring up along or near t ! 
was to be protected below by that class of work it | streams thus connected or tha f 
‘ould likewise be protected above; and the Committee o1 | inside passage. 
the two soci eae i eee | Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thank the ger 
risdiction of the Siinehaaie ~~ ge eed aie ee ol the statement, because that is g od i ad iter 
7 Mississippi River Commission over levees | when the time comes I propose to off ‘ 
‘ir up a8 Rock Island, and we trust and believe that our | gposapeake & Delaware Canal and hope to off 
‘ton will meet the approval of the House. If no good ensues, | ¢, chow that that work is as important as an ; 
harm can possibly come from it. [Applause.} Now I will is take 7 on in the bill and more porta th pro 
to answer the questions of the gentleman from Pennsyl- |; the pill 
ia [Mr. Moore}. | : Ti: al ; ‘ 4 : . ‘ 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I want to | yo Pst ge - iene: bee tak as od 
se Clear the fact that the appropriations carried in this bill | = eee 2 - : 
i for 16 months—from the 4th of March near at hand to the case with other wompanees ts 5 
th of June, 1914. That is correct? Mr. SPARKMAN. Some of th printed, not all of , 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. | but those that are of great importance, r latively speaking, are 
\ir. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Therefore the appropriations | Printed. 1 refer to hearings before the River and Harbor Cont- 
i for more than the usual fiscal year. . | mittee. Dees the gentleman have in mind now any particular 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, no. 
Gen MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has referred to | 
| the eee question and has credited the committee, and 
on ! - very properly, with having reduced the cost of main- | 
“nance for so large a bill. Does the gentleman recall whether 


| heari: 


| fact: 


tRESSIONAL RECORD. 





Mr. MOORE of 
ppropriation 


i 
without 
ine] 


uded | 


Mies 


elawa 


re will be taken out of : 
SI 


oe 


g that is not printed? 
GARNER. May I ask the gentleman if this is not 
That the most of the hearings on river and harbor wor! 
are those containing the reports of the Board of Engineers wiih 
reference to things to be considered, and embody the 


Mr. 


rep I 
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engineers and the report of the Army engineers, ana | 
River and Harbor Committee? 
fOORKE of Pennsylvania, I would like to ask if the com- 
adjusted itself to any policy in regard to water 
‘re are a number of provisions in the bill relative 
istruction of dams for creating water power as well as 
tion 
SPARKMAN We have not reached that yet. It is 
ing that will have to be considered, I dare say, in the 
ure, and wil ‘sont some interesting and important 
about which we at least have not reached conclu 


with specifications will show. I say, whenever we 3) 
with specifications, because this is not often done. «) 
class of legislation usually dealing in generalities, 

I think I am safe in saying that not more than a 
instances have been cited in all the river and har 
tion of the past 16 yerrs as proof of the sweeping . 
frequently made, and, in my opinion, each of the 
be easily justified from the standpoint of commerce 
fited, either present or prospective. jut assuming 
few items were, in the light of subsequent events, 


| inserted in the many bills framed, that fact would 


| the wholesale criticism to which our committee h 


MOORE of Penusylvania We have nothing but the gen 

am act to thrash over: it seems to me that some day the 

>on Rivers and Harbors ought to take over this ques- 

nd contrel it, so that we may know where we stand. It 

ht to be adjusted. There should be some important stand 
regard to that question, because it is growing 

Chairman, the Mississippi River Commission was created 

ct of 1879, I think. That was over 30 years ago. The 

al appropriation was very small, and the purpose of if 

merely to survey the Mississippi River and its tributaries 

with a view of reporting a plan. One hundred and seventy-five 

thousand dollars was appropriated at that time, and the com 

iittee was to have reported to Congress. It has been in ex- 


stence since, with coustantly increasing appropriations for the | 


intenance of the commission, until now it has separate offices, 
easure apart from the United States Army Engineers. 
May L inquire whether the gentleman thinks, or through him 
hether the committee thinks, that the time is arriving when 
Mississippi River Commission should close its work? 
Mr. SPARKMAN. I will answer that question; but I will 
before I answer it that, if it is all the same to the gentleman 


ren Pennsylvania, I would be glad if he would ask that ques- | proportion, all things considered, with the bil! 


and all other questions he may desire to ask, under the five- 
ute rule, because [ want to yield some time now ‘9 certain 
* gentlemen here, and I have not a great deal remaining. 
But I will answer that question now; I know of no suggestion 


that has been made for the closing of the work of the Mississippi | 


Jiiver Commission. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will not press the gentleman 
now for a detailed answer if he wants to yield time, but it 
might save time later on. I will present these questions later. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will be glad to answer the gentleman 
further later on. 


Mr. MOORE of VDennsylvania. I am much obliged to the} 


gentleman, 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Now. Mr. Chairman, I have heretofore 
called attention, as other members of the Rivers and Harbors 
Comiittee have done, to criticisms of our rivers and harbors 
bills on one ground or another, all of which, in my judgment, 
have not only been susceptible of easy and satisfactory answers, 
but they have been satisfactorily answered. A favorite indul- 
gence along that line is in the claim occasionally made that 
these bills are what the critics call “ pork-barrel” measures. 
by which is no doubt meant that these bills are the result of 
bargains and trades among members of the committee and of 
the House. Nothing could be further from the truth, as I hap- 
yen to be in a position to know, and as many Members of the 
liouse know. During the 16 years that I have been a member 
of the committee [ have never known of an item placed in such 
un bill for any ofher consideration than that of navigation to 
be conserved, or commerce to be benefited, and it is folly to 
believe or claim otherwise. Many of the projects now upon the 


sume plan as when they were adopted, of approving no project 
not recommended at least by the Chief of Engineers. To claim 
that the committee or this House is actuated by political or log- 
rolling considerations is not only to condemn that committee and 
ihis body, but likewise the engineers who submit the projects 
and who could not in the very nature of things have any 
political ends to subserve. True, sentiment favorable to river 
and harbor improvement in a community is reflected through 
“the membership on this floor where it finds expression in rivers 
and harbors bills, but that sentiment always has for its basis 
benefits to accrue to the commerce of the country, for there is 
no other advantage to be gained by such an improvement or 
\the expenditure of money thereon. Sometimes, indeed often, 
the commercial demands for the improvement are not well 
founded, when, as a rule, the project for such improvement 
is reported adversely and Congress is not called upon to take 


action. Sometimes, perhaps, the engineers make mistakes, and | 


occasionally very likely the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
commit an error, but such errors are very infrequent, as the 
specifications made by our critics whenever we are favored 


jected. I am sure that, if mistakes have ocem 
right-thinking persons will be slow to attribute 
intentiows or inexcusable ignorance. 

Another criticism has been that appropriations 
stances have been too small and that projects | 
thereby. This, I believe, has not been true at any 
the past decade and a half, and certainly it is no 


i 


| under the annual bill system, with yearly appropri 


upon estimates furnished by the engineers whose 1 
tions are closely followed. I can safely say that 
no instance where the Rivers and Harbors Con 
departed from this rule since and including the | 
Hence it may readily be seen that the committ 
ground in fixing the amount of each item, unless 
reports and opinions of the engineers are mislead 
not probable, indeed not possible, for there is not a | 
a@ more trustworthy, class of officials than our A) 
who, by reason of long study and training in that 
are well able to make plans and estimates for and « 
river and harbor improvement. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I have said that the bi 


what is more to the point, it is not out of propo 
demands made by the commerce of the country. 
can flourish without adequate facilities to trans! 
tribute its products among the consumers at home 
In no country can that demand be fully met by rail: 


| The most prosperous countries to-day are those th 


liberal supply of harbors and inland waterways, 


| the best and freest use of them for transportati: 
| This country is greatly blessed in that particular. 
| section of the world has such a fine system of har! 


gable waterways as has ours, and Congress shoul 
to their development. Commerce requires it, the 


| it, and we should heed their wishes. [Applause. 


Memorial to Abraham Lincoln. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. BENJAMIN K. FO'! 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tee Hovse or Represent ayiv! 
Wednesday, January 29, 1910 


On Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 158) approving 
and location for a Lincoln memorial. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, many beautiful tril 


| paid President Lincoln during the discussion of tli 
books haye been there for years, and we are now pursuing the | 


to how his name and fame can be best honored and 
More has been said of the man than of the place 
memorial he should have. While he needs no eu 
monument of sculptured marble to perpetuate his 
| is always something in the mention of his nan 
suggests overpowering and overmastering greatucss | 
and enchants and overwhelms, It has been suggest 
coln in the broadness of his charity, in his conticd: 
tiny, in his human sympathy and faith in God, s! 
above other men that he looks lonely in his loftit 
centuries hence, when kings and princes and men o! 
and powerful and great are forgotten in the swee) 0! 
coln will stand side by side with Moses and all! the | 
There has been much good will manifested here 
tween Members representing all sections of the cov 
this augurs well for the future of this great Rep 
tribute offered Lincoln is on the one hand an ack!) 
of error and wrong and on the other the exultate 
stancy and loyalty, For me the past may be buried 
gotten and the Civil War be but a memory, and inste 
tending and reopening the healed wounds of the d 
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‘ re after it is all over for our country’s sake it may be | before the 200 years claimed by the a hty colonel, no 
“l that to forget and forgive is to be patriotic as well an ae Sem Sant, Bee. 56 had been a improved, 
« Christian. And there are even those who believe the verdict Who tememleres mow ait) Remecc, thaliana the bite 
storv will be in criticism if not in condemnation of the | ¢@! innovations in invading the sa l and exchusive rig 
rs of the time of both North and South for not finding | (ort soy vor of freedmen and plebelans? Who remem 
means of preventing the break and checking the tide of in Latin tonecu ig Seer : id 
before it broke in awful fury against the rock of our | ing that is | arch 
tution. When the world is finally at peace, with no on 2 oe \pplan mae ime th 1 ft | 
* armies and burdensome navies, and disputes are set- | was traced 1 foe ast 
arbitration, men will wonder and marvel that the shed- | of his journeys, that to Rome, that d with n { 50,000 
» of so much precious blood upon both sides of the contend- few a tr aa > a iP 
9 es, with the appalling waste of property, could not by | the man who built it. ee ar : 
omatic means have been averted. |} What memorial could 
While the North is ready to meet the South more than half | 8e@tess of Lincoln than the Li 
» forgetting and forgiving, we are not going to forget A MO? 
those heroic men who came out of the North and West and Abraham Lincoln’s fame is secu i ' ; 
fought to the death for a principle were altogether right, and | 4nd mortar, no costly pile embellished thi , 
with Lincoln will live in memory as patriots as long as liberty His WOPCHICS ane best monument is in fi ecm and 
lures. That we are keeping faith and are forgetting the Sauniaiie de an jcen eae wie ; 
error and the wrong caused by southern leaders, let me point} The project of erecting to his mem G 1 Washington 
the recent broad, chivalric act of Gov. John K. Tener, of > Mateen aatieee a a “ wae 
Pennsylvania, when that executive promptly settled the ques- | of what use would it bee 5 mu and 
of what kind of clothing the Confederate veterans would Such temples were erected of old to Gre sods 1 dem l 
he allowed to wear at the coming great soldiers’ reunion at on wes ia He would hay P Deen Ul tC person on ¢ 
Gettysburg this summer. In his characteristic, beneficent, and | aaa wien Couadier duatunerion aa 
enanimous way Gov. Tener proclaimed that the Confederate | It requires no architectural skill to desig: ich empl It n 
veterans should come to Pennsylvania 10,000 or 100,000 strong, | oo. fe ws T oun ee a den ! I rd Grecian 
horseback or afoot, wearing blue or gray clothing, just as the higher will bn the saceunh ms bestow a pon it, the = ’ f 
they had it and wished to put it on, and Pennsylvania would | will it be. Its columns, its friezes, its capit and pedime 
welcome them with a hospitality not less spontaneous and | “signed by the merest rule of thumb. | 
fulsome than that which has made the South famed for glow- | matically desiencd. 
* hearthstones and the gallantry of men and women. But The embellishments the statuary. and carvings mig 
I must be one who can not by any means second the surpris- | pono Rone paca of the great and us fe of the man; th 
ing statements made on this floor this week by two prominent | Phe high brows would of course scoff at the idea of utility in oo 
Republicans to the effect that somewhere at some time there structure. But ought we not to demand some utility from ‘so costls 
ould be no objection to also enshrining Jefferson Davis. A | i. ate eee s money be squandered by the million 
ionument to him might not do any material harm, but as an | seat eS ee ae WASTCE m 
object lesson it would be a shame to the South and a disgrace | Who will see the great monument afier it is done? Who of thé 
io civilization. We are of the opinion that the sentiments thus | hundreds out of the many millions of our people who once or t 


‘ a. : ; és aa : | in their lives visit the Capital City, will see the monument, o1 ! 
expressed will receive scant applause from any section of the | gdmired its rule-of-thumb proportions, go away with any higher id: 


yuntry, either North or South. Not quite yet are the people | of Abraham Lincoln and his work? 

ready for so much forgetfulness as this to exalt and glorify | seen : Pai. gyi ne hee ay 1 pe Semen ta} stions. The memorial to 
treason and conspiracy as was exhibited by Davis before the saiieis cma Rain eons aaiamananmnene oat eee 

war, his cruel hand during the war, then, after all was lost, to| Give them the Lincoln Highway, leadi from the Capital, wher 

his dying day refuse to accept amnesty or recognize the Stars | weongmt, eee ee » bis labors found thelr climax and cuim! 
and Stripes and a restored Union. This is all too much for one | the beautif il and useful life ‘of that SURGE, o oteeat - 77, a 
week, while the $60,000,000 southern claim agaiust the Govern- 


: : ; J her prominent Pennsylvania editor, Mr. ¢ ( 
ent, referred to by Representative Hogpson, will give the Another promin — editor, Mr. C. W 


an able article, sums up the much-discussed question in the 


Jefferson Davis eulogists much to look after during the sessions | &™ ; pe 
eda te ; Scot " = | Waynesboro Daily Record as follows: 

he incoming Congress. . " 

As in some measure reflecting the sentiment in my congres- THE LINCOLN HI 
sional district regarding the kind of memorial Lincoln should Congress is divided on the question of the nature of t d 
have, I submit below several articles written by one of Penn- | ™emorial to Abraham Lincoln. ‘Bwo plans are suggested —or , 
a 9a 2 . . . nv Greek temple at Washington, the other for a highway between W 
sylvania’s most brilliant Democratic editors, Mr. Thomas J. | ton and Gettysburg. Both have their supporters 
Brereton, for his newspaper, the Chambersburg Daily Spirit. I foth would be notable monuments to one of tl ea of 
quote Mr. Brereton as follows: icans. 

; , : The advocates of the Lincoln highway, which would be of more than 

THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY. ordinary width, of the vest materi ils and construction, pre am : 
In opposing the Borland bill for the construction of a Lincoln memo- | practical form of memorial than those who gzest a Greek t D 


1 


rial highway from Washington to Gettysburg, Col. Judson, of the United | Washington. 





States Engineer Corps, states that such a highway would cost $10. Good roads are coming into recognition as among the foremost t 
000,000. He further said that the Appian Way, built by Appius Claud- | ants to prosperity for the farmer and all people, for th tantial 
ius, the blind censor of Rome, in 312 B. C., and named after him, had | character of a nation has its foundation in the farmer's acres \ 1 


taken 200 years to build and had twice bankrupted the Roman treasury. | of superior characte ristic s would not only prove itself a beneti 
It is said that the devil can quote Holy Writ for his own purposes, | who use it, but a stimulus to road makers elsewhere 
and it is not difficult to misrepresent history for certain purposes. If | The demonstration of its value to the people through who 
there are no more strenuous arguments than these to answer, the bill | it passes would prove an incentive to the building of good bighw 
cught to pass unanimously. | other parts of the country. ; 
The distance from Washington to Gettysburg, by way of Emmits- A Greek temple in Washington would only add to t 
burg and Frederick, is less than 78 miles. Does Col. Judson propose | there, which have become so numerous as to cease to ell 
to pave this with diamonds to make it cost $10,000,000? It can not | of even the stranger in the city. 
be denied that such a sum could be expended, but if it were it could It would be of no practical benefit to anyone. It could ed 
only be by extreme ornamentation or by reckless extravagance. ‘The | for any purpose. It would not help the material well-beins dd to 
toad itself should be built well within $2,000,000, leaving over | the comforts of any citizen, while a wide, well-built hig vould 
$1,000,000 for beautification. Nor would it be essential that this should | prove of use to thousands of people each day. 





be done all at onee. The Lincoln Way could easily become a sort of There is some sentiment, of course, in the erection of a temple to the 
American Westminster Abbey, along which memorials and tombs could | memory of the war-time President in Washington, but there is a prettier 
erected to the memory of other illustrious citizens as times goes on. | sentiment in the linking of the seat of government with the fleld of 
As far as the colonel’s historical allusions fo the great Appian Way, | battle on w ich was decided in its behalf the greatest struggle fought 
Which remains to-day after 2,224 years of use, it is surprising to sec | by the U1 ion for its preservation and on which President Lincoln deliv 
how 8 little twist given to a historical event can make it mean just | ered the remarkable address which has become a second declaration of 
ret © skillful manipulator may desire. The facts are that Appius | principles for this Nation. , to thi Tv 
+ audius, the blind, was censor of Rome 312 to 307 B. C. and in those There is another thought with reference to this The temples of 
entful five years built not only the Appian Way from Rome to Capua, | Greece and Rome have almost all crumbled to dust or have been re- 
a distance of 132 miles, but at the same time constructed the great | tained in their original proportions by dint of continuous patching and 


eat that also bears his name. That the Roman treasury was bank much care The old Roman road, over which the Cesars mar hed to 
subi at this time we may well believe, though history is silent on the | their battle fields and over which they returned with the fruits of vic 
venee y tor the young Republic was at that time and had been for 14 | tory. still stands, the greatest monument extant to the valor of Rome 
years before and was for 40 years after engaged in bitter cnd costly | and the wisdom of the men who made her the mistress of the world 


— me the extension of their dominions. Under this view it is not A Lincoln highway between Washington and Gettysburg would 

Afton sing if they were bankrupt without blaming the Appian Way, | main long after a Greek temple has become hoary and trembling in 

that exter riod, which ended with the conquest of the Greek Colonies | lines. It would be a continual source of benefit to many people. It 
’ ( 


farther by o 


along the southern shore, the road was extended 230 miles | would have about it a beautiful sentiment 
ther hands, but all under the same name. However, long | It ought to be preferred over the proposed Greek temple. 
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Speech by Hon. Augustus 0. Stanley on Lee Before the 
Hamilton Club of Chieago, Il. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JI. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 


Saturday, February 1, 1913. 
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| criminating intellect of the character of the impending 


In answer to the earnest appeal of Gen. Scott to use 
endeavors to avert the inevitable arbitrament of the « 


| replied: “If it comes to a conflict of arms, the war wi 


least four years. Northern politicians do not appre 
determination and pluck of the South, and southern ) 
do not appreciate the numbers, resources, und patient 
ance of the North. Both sides forget that we are all A 
and that it must be a terrible struggle if it comes to , 
Gen. Scott that he must do all he can to avert war. 
comes to the worst, we must then do everything in ov 


mitigate its evils.” 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to | 


extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech by Hon. 
AvGustus QO. STANLEY on Lee before the Hamilton Club at its 
annual banquet in Chicago, Apri, 1907. 

The newspaper account is as follows: 


At Chicago, IIL, “Appomattox Day” was celebrated by the | 


i{umilton Club with a banquet at the Auditorium Hotel. The 
program included addresses by Congressman F. W. Cushman, of 
Washington, Congressman A. O. STANLEY, of Kentucky, and of 
Senrtor William BH. Mason, of this city. Jubilant over the 
election of a Republican mayor of Chicago for the first time in 
10 years, he made it the feature of the banquet, although Fred- 
erick A. Busse, the new mayor, was unable to attend on account 
of sickness, 

Congressman Cushman responded to “Appomattox Day.” 

Congressman STANLEY, of Kentucky, told of the close friend- 
ship that now exists between the North and the South. STaNnLey 
paid an eloquent tribute to Lee and Grant. “I rejoice that to- 
night, upon the anniversary of that fateful day, the South con- 
templates the scene without shame, and the North without 
exultation. The modest magnanimity of a Federal chief made 
Appomattox more than a surrender; it was a reconciliation. 
Even in the flush of his great triumph he remembered with 
iender consideration the vanquished foe. All salutes and demon- 
strations calculated to wound pride and harrow the fee’ings 
of the fallen Confederates were forbidden. He reminded the 
victors that their foes of yesterday would be their countrymen 
of to-morrow. 

As “the son of a rebel captain, Southern to the core,” the 
speaker rejoiced over the end of slavery, paid a high tribute to 
Abraham Lincoln, a Kentuckian, who carried the sorrow of that 
great conflict to his death as a martyr. 

Speaking further of the great -rar, ’.e said: “ Many have been 
the reasons assigned by statesmen and historians, yet they all 
are but the many results of the one great cause. The North 
had ceased to know the South, and the South was a stranger 
to the North. Had New York, New Orleans, Richmond, Phila- 
deiphia, Chicago, and Memphis been connected by the great 
trunk lines 50 years ago, the chambers of commerce of those 
cities would have avoided the catastrophe which baffled the 
wisdom, eloquence, and patriotism of sages and statesmen. The 
North and the South can and I believe will soon be bound in 
aspiration and interest by ties stronger and more eternal than 
girders of steel.” 

The full text of Mr. Sraniey's address is as follows: 

STANLEY’s ADDRESS. 


Upon the Virginia heights, overlooking the Naticn’s Capitol, 
its white and stately columns rising amid the wealth of foliage 
and flowers that embower it, majestically reposing upon its 
lofty terraces, is Arlington—its very walls hallowed by a hun- 
dred proud and tender memories—inseparably intertwined with 
the private life and public services of the Father of his Coun- 
try—such was the once ideal mansion of an ideal man. A wife, 
illustrious even among southern matrons, for her worth, her 
devotion, and changeless fidelity, had blessed him with her love 
and made him the father of many children. Like Washington, 
the great warrior was wont to turn from public cares and scenes 
of carnage to the purer and serener joys of his home. Here, 
with his children, and his children’s children at kis knees, sur- 
rounded by wealth, culture, aud idolatrous love, he found his 
highest and holiest delight. 

No man felt a more earnest desire for the maintenance of the 
Union; no man watched with keener regret the passionate out- 
bursts of intense partisans, North and South, and at last none 
beheld with more poignant anguish the fierce appeal from the 
forum to the field. 

ACTUATED BY DUTY. 

Could Lee have been actuated by aught save an iron and 
invincible devotion to duty, as he saw it, he would never have 
resigned his position of prestige and power in the Federal ranks. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


! 
} 
} 
} 
i 
| 
| 
j 


ESPOUSED SOUTIH'S CAUSE. 

To espouse this forlorn hope of the seceding States 
sparse population and limited resources, without a ) 
out manufactures, and almost without munitions of | 
lead its meager and ill-accoutered bands to ultimate yj 
a task which must have appalled even the grim det; 
of Lee, and appeared to his prophetic vision as }y 
utmost bound of genius or of valor. 

Avarice and ambition alike would have deterred 
such a step. His magnificent estate lay within the « 
Washington. Whatever the issue it must ineyvitab], 
the hands of the Federal forces. His long and dis 
services, his high place in the Army, and the exalted o 
his skill and capacity entertained by Gen. Scott—now 


for active seryice—all assured him a high and responsi! 
mission, and every-opportunity to display those trans 


talents which were soon to command the unstinted od 
of friend and foe alike; Seldom has ambition behelc 
tempting vista—a victor's laurels, a conquering nation’s 


and possibly that most radiant prize that ever dazzled « s 
vision, so often in this land the reward of martial prowes 


Never has mortal man turned his back upon such a 
since the mighty Israelite, refusing to be called th: 
Pharaoh’s daughter, left the alluring glories of a | 
the scepter of a king to become a wanderer in the \ 
the leader of a band of despised bondsmen in life, aud 
an unmarked grave on Nebo’s lonely top. 

Through it all Lee thought not of himself, his fortur 
fame. Turning for the last time from the hospitable 
his stately mansion, and speaking of the mere prope: 
involved, he declared, “If I owned 4,000,000 slaves 
give them all for the Union.” 

To-day, southern in every fiber, the son of a reb« 
declare that from the depths of a grateful heart | 
thank the God of Hosts that there is not a manacle 
on one mute and cowering slave under the protect 
my country’s flag. 

SOVEREIGNTY OF STATES. 

Right or wrong, it matters little now, Robert FV. | 
in the sovereignty of the Southern States; he modest 
himself to his countrymen and his Commonwealth 
pousal of the cause of the Confederacy was hailed wit! 
he was showered with honors and intrusted with 


mand. He accepted the sword tendered him with the ters 


of a soldier, the ardor of a patriot, and the hu 
Christian. 

How well and how long he defended the belea: 
of the Confederacy I need not relate; history has y 
justice to the miracles of his genius and the prodi: 
valor. McClelland, Pope, Burnside, and Hooker c: 
hurled his mighty and puissant hosts against that <1 
line, known as the Army of Northern Virginia, and « 
reeled, staggering and bleeding, from the deadly © 
need not speak of Second Manassas, Harpers Ferry, ! 
burg, or Chancellorsville—those mighty monuments \ 
ess and his glory are deathless and eternal as the 
of war. In the flush of triumph, in the wild tumu! 
the conqueror still loomed towerlike above his conques 

How that subtle and deadly elixir—victory—lhas 
soul and fired to delirium the reeling brain of all | 
conquerors. 

The imperial Roman majestically wraps his mantic 
and rebukes the sullen sea with the profane boast: ° 
Caesar and his fortunes.” Drunk with the blood 
slaughtered Nervii, he lifts aloft his reeking blade 
“T came, I saw, I conquered.” Eis 

With Wagram, Jena, Ulm, and Austerliiz inscribed | 
flaunting banners, his dauntless brow encircled wi! 
crown, and the purple upon his shoulders the Irene) 
forgets the obscure Corsican and the student of « 
Brienne. Grim, solitary, and defiant, bedecked w''! 
and garters and titles of nobility, he talks of his = 
vainly fancies he holds in his puny hand that so 


\ 


I 


} 


Long and active service had convinced his cool, clear, and dis- | to-morrow shall mock him—ca‘'ed destiny. 


ton 
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<,ne of the werld’s great captains ever had more reason for After the lapse of half a century, its cruel wounds all healed, 
in the hour of supreme success than Robert E. Lee, | its battle-scarred plains covered with verdure, and 500,000 graves 


o g from an ancient and illustrious line—his father the | embowered in flowers—North and South alike—we look back 
f + confidant, and companion in arms of Washington—for- | Upon that mighty and fraternal strife with a feeling of sadness 
tit nd fame alike vied to do him honor. A paragon of | and au sense of infinite regret. 
1) strength and majesty, tall, athletic, and graceful ATA EASONS A 
rae front o Jove nomnett, . i ‘ Many are the reasons ; ssigned for this conflict by statesmen 
; An eye like Mars, to threaten or command; and historians, yet they are all but the results of the one great 
A station like the herald Mercury. | cause—the North had ceased to know the South. and the South 
ee ee was a stranger to the North. It is impossible to long misunder 
Where every god did set his seal stand a good man if you know him: antagonism between one 
To give the world assurance of a man section of this country and another is impossible if there is 
1 ountrymen regarded him with unexampled reverence and | intercourse between these sections. Then and now we were 
dle m: his soldiers hailed his presence in the camp with | brothers all. 
rweoe of admiration and delight, and in battle, on his white | How true it is of the great State and the mighty metropolis 
ver, he thrilled them. like a god. In their eyes the invinci- |} in which I speak to-night. The adventurous settlers of Vir 
theosis of war. Yet in all his triumphs no word of | ginia, seeking an Eden fairer still than the yall of the Rap 
boasting escaped his pure lips, and calumny has not attributed | pahannock and the Shenandoah, crossing the Blue Ridge and 
act of his a selfish purpose or an ambitious design. At | the Alleghenies, found the earthly paradise they sought in the 
( ~ollorsville, with the wild acclaim of twice 10,000 victo- | blue grass and the “ pennyrile” of Kentucky) ud the fertile, 
rious veterans drowning the din of battle, he meekly ascribes | far-stretching plains of Illinois. 
the # ry to the God of Hosts and with tear-dimmed eyes seeks | PRIBUTE TO Pi 
the the dying agonies of his great lieutenant. Wisi geek Cteek Saeed the savane-and redeemed: the wildat 
GREATER STILL IN DEFEAT. | ° > . . ‘ 7 : 
She, . ness in your State and mine alike. Bond, Coles, Edwards, Dun 
Great in vietory, he was greater still in defeat. Behold him can, Reynolds, Ewing, and Carlin, your first six governors. with 


he three days’ fight at Gettysburg, where first he faced | one exception, were southerners to the manner born, and just 
saster, with untold magnanimity assuming all the responsi- | pal¢ of them from Kentucky. , 


Phil for that fateful day— attributable to another's error or Yeu, more, he whose humanity and patriotism were broad as 
another's fault smiling and tranquil, he rides among his shat- the continent. who suffered slander in silence and calumny with 
el and disordered columns, rising above the terror and out complaint, who mastered the greatest and hardest task yet 
’ around him, sublime, serene, undaunted ; they halt at imposed upon the human heart—he sustained adversity with 
his minand and rally to the a of his call, Chaos becomes firmness and prosperity with moderation; he turned from the 
order and the army of northern Virginia wheels about in ser- contemplation of his own glory to weep for the calamities of 
ried array, its spirit unbroken and its faith in its mighty chief | );. country. and at last fell a victim to the cause he had sav 
liered and unalterable. ' : i at ; and a martyr to the victory he had won—Abraham Lincoln was 
In the meantime there had arisen in the West a soldier, broad a Kentuckian 
conception, patient and capable in action, rigid and change- | ‘ 7 AT IIOME IN CHICAGO, 
ss as fate in his invincible purpose. He had twice bisected : ; Me 
the Confederacy. Sherman, leaving desolation in his wake, was A Kentuckian should feel especially at home in Chicago; both 
i ing unimpeded toward the sea. On all sides, obedient to places are at all times impulsive and sometimes exp ( 
‘is masterful design, there was converging about the doomed The early settlers of Illinois and Kentucky followed the 
Virginians a sinister and rigid cordon, bristling with bayonets, | course of their majestic rivers and made the valleys of the Ke 


tucky, the Cumberland, the Tennessee, the Wabash, the Ohio, 


fferent to slaughter and indomitable in its purpose CUmper) 
nigh the southwestern mountain passes, through the gates of the | and the Mississippi to blossom as a rose. And I see in these 
valley, from the battle-scarred vales of the Rappahannock, from | same great arteries of commerce the bond not only of eternal 
\tlantic seaboard to the waters of the James, came the serried | ynjion, but the earnest of a closer fellowship and a grenter pros 
n field and flood. coe went eee perity for the teeming millions upon their borders Had New 

; ee nae oe York and New Orleans, Richmond and Philadelphia, Chicago 

Ma a ied the wreck of his gallant army for the last en and Memphis been connected by great trunk lines 50 yeurs ago 
but neither genius nor valor could avail the chambers of commerce of those cities would have averted s 


Oe renee tem, | catastrophe which baffled the wisdom, the eloquence, and the 
Cannon in front of them,’ patriotism of sages and statesmen. The North and the South 
Volleyed and thundered. | can, and I believe soon will, be bound in aspiration and in in 
rhe rebel lines, extending for 30 miles, thinned and atienu- | terest by ties stronger aud more eternal than girders of stec 


|, clutched the earth like a wild beast, and in the teeth of | The Mississippi River runs due south enough for all practical 
impending doom fought on fierce ‘and determined. At last, sur- | purposes. That stream converted into a deep waterway to the 
rounded in the open plain, barefooted, tattered, pinched with | Gulf and the canalization of the Ohio from Pittsburgh to Cairo 
hunger, gaunt from famine, staggering from sleeplessness and | will open a new chapter in the industrial history of the world. 
exiuustion, the ghastly wraith of the army of northern Virginia, | And with the completion of the Panama Canal what an inde 
1's last ration consumed and its last round of ammunition ex- | scribable vista of commercial and maritime supremacy opens 
hausted, bowed to the inevitable. | before us. But will the Panama Canal be completed? If it ts 
Less than 8,000 ragged veterans dropped their bright muskets | discovered that the digging of that ditch is necessary to the 
in nerveless hands, and Lee tendered his stainless sword to | drainage of Chicago it will be done—and quickly, too 


‘ 


the host determined foe and the most magnanimous conqueror | There is no State or city so peculiarly fitted to comprehend 

me age. | and to enter into the spirit of the new South as Chir 

| ! rejoice that to-night, upon the anniversary of that fateful CHICAGO LIKE THE SOUTHLAND 

(ay, the South contemplates the scene without shame and the 

North without exhultation. Almost before the lurid glare which marked the desolation of 
The modest magnanimity of the Federal chief made of Appo- | the Shenandoah and Sherman's march to the sea had faded 

mattox more than a surrender—it was reconciliation. Even in | from southern skies the northern lakes were lit by a holocaust 


the fush of his great triumph he remembered with tender con- | terrible and merciless as the ravages of war. Chicago, like the 


sideration the vanquished foe. All salutes and demonstrations | Southland, lay desolate amid the smoldering ruins of her fot 
‘'eulated to wound the pride or harrow the feelings of the | tunes and her homes—yesterday a proud city, to-day an ash 
fa ‘en Confederates were forbidden, he reminding his veterans | heap in a marsh. With more than Spartan courage her citizens 
that their foes of yesterday would be their countrymen of to- | dashed the tears and cinders from their eyes, and before the 
norrow, | flames were extinguished they began anew the building of a 

Nor shall the South forget that when a Federal grand jury | city which was to challenge the wonder and the admiration of 


Sine 


cht to disregard the soldier’s parole and to stain that sword, | the world. In three years from her destruction she was larger 


the trophy of his valor and his prowess, he defended the honor | than Damascus, or Athens in the days of Pericles. In five years 
and the life of his mighty captive with the same grim deter- | she was greater than imperial Rome in the days of Augustus, 


mination with which he had maintained the Union, and neither | and before the baby which gazed in open-eyed wonderment «it 
Senaies nor Presidents could shake or alter his fixed resolve. | the mighty conflagration was old enough to vote she looked 
At the bier of Grant a reunited Nation stood with uncovered | down from the dizzy tops of her skyscrapers upon Tokyo 
head. while veterans, blue and gray, with tear-dimmed eyes and | Vienna, Constantinople, and St. Petersburg, all outstripped in 
tender hands, laid him to rest. ' the lifetime of a boy. 
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Such a story would challenge credulity and fitly adorn the Big-hearted Bobbie Burns bewails their lot: 
mges of wildest romance re t rritte in inefface: : : ; 
p ze of dest roman were it no writt 1 in ine ff 1weable See yon o’er labored wight, 
characters of marble, stone, and steel, and toalay this young So abject, mean, and vile. 

j lifting her Titanie shoulders toward the stars, the radi- And see him beg his fellow worm 

dawn upon her puissant brow, confidently looks to To grant him leave to toil. 
d boldly proclaims her indomitable purpose to a see the haughty lordling, 
ie alas rare ae ie ; 1e poor petition spurn 
ir city by th nland se; e metre lis o > indf : 1 
t) q i inland 1 the ] ropo of the Unmindful though a hungry wife 
And helpless offspring mourn. 
e en Southe rn State S, dismantled and discrowned, lay in If I was born to be my brother's slave, 
the shadow of a darker disaster. But the South, like the city By nature's law designed, 


of Chicago, stood undismayed amid the new-made graves of her we planted ‘aa 
4 yi - ‘ 


sons, the havoe of her fortunes, and the desolation of her 
fields. ‘Phe piantation, the factory, the mill, the mine, all felt |. Bul the wish and the hope for a better or hap 
the magic and thrilling touch of the new South, yesterday bap- | 2 his sad and tired heart— 


tized in blood. Her cotton weighed the commerce of all the Chill penury repressed his noble rage 
seas. The whir of 10,000,000 spindles rose above the rattle of And froze the genial current of the soul. 
musketry and the din of battle, and fiercer than the holocaust | THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 
of her homes on every mountain side blazed the fires from forge Blackstone in his day defined the gentleman as 
and furnace. possessed of a fixed income and is not dependent for 
Like the city of Chicago, the South has turned her radiant | Upon manual labor. Any industrial parasite, any 
face toward the dawn, and fair and grand she has taken her | Vampire, fattening without exertion upon the toi! 
eternal stand in the vanguard of the progress of the world. |} and tears of the poor could claim the title of gent): 
North and South have more than forgotten the losses, the | the definition of the great English commentator, who 
wounds, and the anger of yesterday, for the all-sufficient reason | into law the perverted sentiment of his day. In 
that northern city and southern section alike, glorying in their | the twentieth century that definition can only be 
strength, blessed with prosperity and wealth, and exultant in | to a dude or a louse. 
the anticipation of a still brighter and grander day—they simply To-day the right to the title of “gentleman” is nx 
have no time to remember. . “ | by money, but by manhood. He who has horny ha 
kind and honest heart towers mountain-like abov 
Gi silken, pampered millionaire, whose heart is frozen 
Address by Hon. Augustus 0. Stanley io the Members of | life is corrupt. 
Organized Labor at Evansville. LABOR’S PROUD POSITION. 
oi esas It is a pleasure to follow the steady, ceaseless, «i 
WRN . . . rice advance of organized labor from the mean and low); 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS held in other ages and other lands to the proud p 
OF so splendidly won and held in this day and under t 
. i‘ flag. 
1G] () N ‘ J é ty H QO M A S H K Fr L ] N ‘ I am often disappointed to see the historian and | 
OF ALABAMA, economist trace the progress of the toiler through s 
eras simply on a scale of wages. We are told that a 
In rue Hovse or REpresENTATIVES. a certain class of laborers received 30 cents a day, then 50, 1 
a dollar, and so on. Now, this is all very well, as far 
Saturday, February 1, 1913. But laborers are men, with rights, as well as an 
stomachs. This country with its wealth, its undey 
sources, teeming with factories, mines, and mills, and | 
of a vast domain of cheap and fertile lands, insures 
mal conditions an infinite demand and fierce and sharp 
| tion for the services of men skilled, capable, and t reles 
ENFORCE CRIMINAL LAW. 
Enforce the law against corrupt and criminal 
on the-part of predatory wealth and give to the mu: 
pick, the hoe, and the anvil “a fair deal” and he \ 
wages; he does not beg them as a charity from « 
bonus from the Government. The day when he 
ground bark of trees with the flour in his bread that he 
fill his gaunt stomach and stop the pangs of hunger | 
wholesome food is passed. Politicians and capitali 
mistake this well-organized, intelligent, and detern 
of men, who have been so ably led and wisely counseled 
like Mitchell and Gompers, when they attempt to satisfy 
as if they were hungry dogs, by throwing them a bone. 1! 
holders of idle capital, the greedy filchers of “swol! 
tunes” have laid the flattering unction to their sou! 
that a hog is content as long as there is plenty of s 


} 


trough and a laborer will swallow any indignity so! 





Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech de- 
livered on Labor Day by Hon. Aveustus O. STANLEY to the 
members of organized labor at Evansville. 

The address is as follows: 

This is labor’s Sabbath Day, and I am pleased and proud of | 
the opportunity to help you commemorate it. 

While other nations are celebrating the blood-stained triumphs 
of some ruthless conqueror of his kind, some successful butcher 
of his fellow men, or the birth of a prince, heir to the purple, and 
destined to loll away a weary life of luxury and debauch, the 
proudest and most puissant nation on earth knows but two 
great holidays—one commemorating the natal day of her 
freedom and the other a tribute to the dignity and worth of 
l..bor, an acknowledgment of our mighty debt to the men who 
toil. And it is well. Every evidence of America’s wealth or 
power; her cities with their towering and crowded marts of 
trade and lofty temples of marble, stone, and steel, their parks 
and palaces; the fertile, far-stretching plains, a panorama of 
green and gold broad as a continent; her mountain sides 
stripped of their primeval forests; railroad systems lacing the 
Jand with nerves of steel; navies floating your country’s flag ; ~~ ohege “ . *] 7 
and maintaining against the world in arms our mastery of the offer it to him in a “ fyll dinner pail. 
sea—all are monuments both to our national glory and the skill, Pe Senet See POVEERS. 
courage, and patient endurance of an unrivaled band of tireless American labor to-day, high spirited, intelligent, \ 
toilers who gave them being. determined, is thoroughly cognizant of its rights ani 
of its power. It is more patient of poverty than 

oi a Strike from the laborer’s sinewy limbs the shackles 

rhe ugliest stain upon the escutcheon of ancient civilization | cunning, rather than force, have bound him, and |) 
was its inhumanity and brutal disdain of manual labor. his faithful brethren and his willing hands he cau 

The civilization of the Dark Ages was hampered alike by its | the poorhouse, but not always out of jail. 
indifference to learning and its contempt for honest toil. The This growing jealousy of its liberties, this feir 
word villain was at first applied to a villager—a country lout— | of want as of oppression, is the glory of the impe: 
and so akin was the ancient baron’s scorn of poverty and crime | which most of us are the worthy scions. When yo 
that the same word was applied to the man without money and | 2nd mine were tawny barbarians in the wilds of 5 
the man without morals. The laborer went with the land, | Freesland or the dark forests of Germany, they 
and “the man with the hoe” was as much a fixture of the | their flocks and herds at the order of a savage clic’! 
soil as the frowning feudal castle of his overlord. Women | suffered neither a blow nor imprisonment at the com 
with leather thongs about their necks like beasts of burden, | king. And this sleepless vigilance in the safeguarding 0! 
chained to a car, dragged from mines the coal dug by their hus- | liberties has marked every step of their progress (0! 
bands and children. : thousand years of advancing civilization. 





DISDAIN OF A LABOR STAIN. 
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OUR LIBERTIES GREW. 


HOW 


English constitution in its final analysis is but a com- 
of successive concessions made by reluctant kings to their 
orn barons, eternally vigilant and exquisitely jealous of 
- rights. The weakness, the cupidity, or the necessities of 
»nyinee were instantly seized as the occasion or the means 
¢ securing a grant which might enlarge the freedom or insure 
security of the subject from the wanton oppression of the 
in the language of Judge Taft, in his now celebrated address 
+. the Yale students, “Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors hammered 

their civil liberty by securing from their would-be royal 
yyressors not general declarations of the principles of freedom 

French constitution, but distinct and definite promises 
+ certain rules, not substantive but of adjective law, should 
prevail The Magna Charta, the petition of rights of 1625, and 
. Bill of Rights of 1688 are the precious safeguards wrung 
om the reluctant hands of tyranny, preserved by the people, 
nd protected and interpreted by the courts until, crystallized 
into law, they become the basis of that great guaranty and 
eyardian of the freedom of our fathers—the English constitu- 

. THD 

This high spirit, this intense devotion to their personal lib- 
erties, chastened and sanctified by sacrifice and suffering, and 
exalted by victory, a victory purchased at the cost of eight 
vears of carnage, filled the very air of the Chamber in which 
George Washington presided and the framers of the Constitu- 
ion entered upon their immortal task. 

By 
the United States, the governing power was placed in three in- 
dependent coordinate branches, the executive, the legislative, 
and judicial. The prime purpose of this arrangement was that 
they who made the laws should have no hand in their enforce- 
ment or interpretation, that he who executed should carry into 
effect the will of others, not his own, and, that the one should 
not enact or the other enforce any law contrary to this plan, 
the mandate of the legislative and the acts of the executive 
were null and void wher, in the opinion of the Supreme Court, 
the action of either was contrary to or in excess of the powers 
defined in the Constitution. 

RIGHT OF TRIAL BY JURY. 


Knowing that the citizen is comparatively immune from the 
ambition, the ecupidity, or the wrath of the tyrant so long as 
his life, his liberty, and his property are secure from the arbi- 
trary edict of his rulers, all these were forever and unequivo- 
cally secured by that palladium of our liberty, the right of trial 
by jury. 

No institution the result of human wisdom and experience 
approaches it in its power to preserve the weak from the ag- 
gressions of the strong. It is a shield to innocence, a sword to 
guilt, and the only impenetrable barrier ever erected by the 
hand of man against the open assault or secret invasion of 
tyranny and wrong. 

Says Jefferson : 

Trial by jury is the best of all safeguards for the person, the prop- 
erty, and the fame of every individual. 

Says Taylor in his great work, The Origin and Growth of 
the English Constitution : 

Such was the final result of the jury trial in England, where rather 
by the silent foree of its own intrinsic excellence than by the artificial 
stimulus of legislation it gradually overshadowed and exterminated all 
other methods of trial which have ever been employed in the settlement 
of issues In which disputed facts are in question. 

De Tocqueville, reared under the civil law and a stranger to 
our system of jurisprudence till he traveled in foreign lands, 
pays it this glowing tribute: 

A STEP FROM BARBARISM. 


When the English adopted trial by jury they were a semibarbarous 
people. They have since become one of the most enlightened nations 
vf the earth, and their attachment to this institution seems to have 
increased with their ee cultivation. They have emigrated and 
“lonized every part of the habitable globe; some have formed colonies, 
others independent States; the mother country has maintained its 
Rona chial constitution; many of its offspring have founded powerful 
Xepublics, but everywhere they have boasted of the privilege of trial 
“y jury. They have established it, or hastened to reestablish it, in all 
‘heir settlements. A pudicial institution which thus obtains the suf- 
Jases of a great peers for so long a series of ages which is jealous! 
reproduced at every stage of civilization in all the climates of the eart 
and under every form of human government can net be contrary to 
the spirit of justice. 


This perfect instrument of justice, the very evangel of liberty, 
has fixed the attention, stood the scrutiny, and commanded the 
‘pproval of the jurists of the civilized world; and to-day it is 
irtily and forever engrafted in the laws of France, Belgium, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Italy, and finally in Russia, 
except for political offenses, 


AMERICAN SPIRIT. 
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the terms of that great instrument the Constitution of | 











RECORD. 


In the language of Forsythe, in his History of Trial by Jury 
Hence it that of so ardently d 


is the nations the Continent have 


sired to obtain this mode of trial for themselves. 

It is no exaggerated statement of the jurist Repp when he 
Says: 

A PALLADIUM CF LIBERTY. 

All modern nations—-Europeans and Americans, at least—in so far 
as they dire express their politica! opinions, though disagreeing in 
many other points in politic seem to agree in this: That they con 
sider trial by a jury a palladium which lost or won will draw the 
liberty of the subject along ‘with it. 

So deeply impressed were the framers of the Constituticn 


with their solemn duty to vigilantly preserve every incident ard 

detail of procedure connected with the administration of puti- 

tive justice that they crystallized in the organic law every esse2- 
tial safeguard to the liberty of the citizen. 

A HISTORIC UT 

In the language of Judge Black 


rERANCE 


2. For an act which is criminal no citizen « ed with 
out a judicial warrant founded upon proot proba He shell 
not be kidnaped and shut up upon the mere report of some base spy 
who gathers the materials for false accusation by and listen 
ing at the keyhole of his chamber. 

3. He shall not be compelled to testify against himsei He may he 
exaniined before he is committed and tell his own stor » pleases, 
but the rack shall be put out of sight, and even his « ence shall 
not be tortured; nor shall his unpublished papers be 1 1 against 
him, as was done most wrongfully as in the same of Algernon Sydne 

4. He shall be entitled to a speedy trial; not kept in | mm for an 
indefinite time without vindicating his innocence. 

5. He shall be informed of the accusation, its nature and grounds 
The public accuser must put the charge into the form of a legal indict 
ment, so that the party can meet it full in the face. 

6. Even to the indictment he need not answer unless a grand jury, 
after hearing evidence, shall say upon their oaths that they believe tt 
to be true. 

7. Then comes the trial, and it must be before a regular court of 


competent jurisdiction, ordained and established for the State and di 
trict in which the crime was committed: and this shall not be abated 


by a legislative change in the district after the crime is alleged to be 
done. 

8. His guilt or innocence shall be determined by an impartial jury. 
These English words are to be understood in their English sense, and 
they mean that the jurors shall be fairly selected by a sworn officer 


from among the peers of the party residing within the local jurisdiction 


of the court. When they are called into the box he can purge the 
panel of all dishonesty, prejudice, personal enmity, and ignorance by a 
certain number of peremptory challenges as he can sustain by show- 


ing reasonable cause. 
9. The trial shall 


be public and open, that no underhanded ad- 
vantage may be taken. The party shall be confronted with the witness 
against him, have compulsory process for his own witnesses, and be 


entitled to the assistance of counsel in his defense 


10. After the evidence is heard and discussed, unless the jury shall, 
upon their oaths, unanimously agree to surrender him up into the hands 
a the court as a guilty man, not a hair of his head can be touched by 
way of punishment. 

GUILT WOULD BE ON JUDGE. 


11. After a verdict of guilty, he is still protected 
usual punishment shall be inflicted nor any punishment at all except 
what is annexed by the law to his offense. It can not be doubted for 
a moment that if a person convicted of an offense not capital were to 
be hung on the order of a judge such judge would be guilty of murder 
as plainly as if he should come down, tuck up the sleeves of his gown, 
and let out the prisoner's blood with his own hand 


No cruel or un 


12. After all is over the law continues to spread its guardianship 
around him. Whether he is acquitted or condemned, he shall never 
again be molested for this offense No man shall be tw put in 
jeopardy of life or limb for the same cause. 

” * * e - « > 

Like everything human, this law has its imperfections I only say 
that it is the best protection of innocence and the surest mode of pun 
ishing guilt that has yet been discovered It has borne the test of 
a longer experience, and borne it better than any other legal institu- 
tion that ever existed among men England owes to it more of her 


freedom, her grandeur, her prosperity, than to all other causes put t 
gether. It has had the approbation not of those who lived under it, but 
of great thinkers who looked at it from a distance and judged it impar- 


tially. Montesquieu and De Tocqueville speak of it with an admiration 
as rapturous as Coke and Blackstone. Within the present century the 
most enlightened states of the Continent of Europe have transplanted 
it into their countries, and no people ever adopted it once and were af 
terwards willing to part with it. 

The Constitution not only preserves this right intact and in full, but 
it throws its beneficent and all-protecting shield over every citizen 

AN? SHALL HAVE JURY TRIALS. 

The trial of all crimes shall be by jury. All person ed shall 
enjoy the privilege, and no person shall be held to answer in any oth 
way. The words of the Constitution are all embracing 

As broad and casing as the general air. 

But the blessing of this great institution are not confined to 
the parties to an action in suits at law. It insures the uri 
and enhances the dignity and glory of the state. 

Says De Tocqueville: 

It would be a very narrow view to look upon the jury as a mere jud 


cial institution, for however great its influence may be upon the decision 
of the court it is still greater upon the destiny of society at large 

It imbues all classes with respect for the thing judged and 
with the notion of right. If these two elements be removed, the 
love of independence becomes a mere destructive passion. It 
teaches men to practice equity. Every man learns to judge his 
neighbor as he would himself be judged. 
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And above all, adds this same great political philesepher, “The | prison for assault, why should he net inffiet the punis] 
jury, then, which seems to restrict the rights ef the judiciary, | death for murder? If a jury is unnecessary in one cx. 
does in reality consolidate its power, and in no country are the | should it be necessary in another? <A criminal offe 
judges se powerful as when the people share their privileges. It | assault or the use of abusive language is punishable 
is especially by means of the Jury in civil cases.that the Ameri- | prisonment in a jail and is universally considered 
can magistrates imbue the lower class of society with a spirit | infamous offense, and if it is an infamous offense. 
of their profession. ‘Thus the jury, which is the most energetic | accused has an inalienable right to a trial by jury 
means of making the people rule, is also the most efficacious | without a decree of a Federal court. ‘The Constitution | 
weans of teaching it how to rule well.” that “The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im: 
FATHER OF THE INJUNCTION, shall be by jury.” Again, ‘‘ No person shall be held to 

I know of but one great jurist speaking the English language for a capital or otherwise infamous crime unless on pres: 
who boldly challenges the opinion here expresssed, and he is | OF indietment of a grand jury.” To permit this prov; 
well and truly ealled “the father of the injunction.’ On the the Constitution to be nullified by an interlocutory ord 
bench he stretched to the utmost the tether of his jurisdiction | Without notice upon the filing of an ex parte affidavit 
ium exhausted the morbid ingenuity of legal construction in | language of Alexander Hamilton, to make the Consti 
denying the protection of this beneficent institution to organ- | frail and worthless fabric.” If this is good law, it is on 
ized Jubor. He obstinately opposed the introduction of trial by | S@Ty that a Federal court should issue 2 sweeping . 
jury in the Philippines, and he startled the jurists of Europe | Jeiming all crimes, and, as it applies, whether the crin 
und America by brazenly challenging its efficacy in criminal er | mitted in the presence of the court cr not, whether th, 
its use in civil cases here. | committing it has notice of the order or not, one swe: 

Ile has questioned the wisdom and foresight of our fathers in | Cree, hurriedly indicted by an inferior judge, can infas 
forever establishing it as an inherent and indestructible part | Utterly destroy an institution which has been for a 
of our jurisprudence by the explicit mandate of the Constitution | years the most priceless heritage of Saxon civilizati 
itself. I need not tell you that that judge is William H. Taft, | most perfect pretection of human liberty ever kno 
now a candidate for the exalted office of President of the United | Men. 

States. THE TRAVESTY ON JUSTICE. 


INJUNCTION A LEGAL WRONG. On the other hand, if it is contended that the judges 
When it is admitted, as it must be, that the institution of | enjoin capital or otherwise infamous offenses, but that | 

trinl by jury should be maintained in its entirety, and in its | inhibited by the Constitution from restraining the eo 

universal application, that admission, in my humble opinion, | of acts which are not so serious in their chara 

silences every argument which has ever been made in favor | offenses, in other words—then I claim that the exercis: 

of the issuance of injunction in case of indirect contempt. The | authority is still uneonstitutional, and to claim that these 0: 

advocates of his measure do not contend, and have never de- | are venial or trifling is to add imsult to injury. It is a tf: 

manded, that the writ of injunction should be abolished, or | upen justice to allow a judge to deny to the accused 

that the courts should not have the most abselute and plenary | of trial by jury because the offense is not sufficiently 

power in cases of direct contempt; that is, where it is am actual | justify the impaneling of a jury, and then to inflict tha 

nud practical contempt of the court, committed in the presence of | with 2 punishment so severe and so degrading that 

the court. No man demands that a judge should be required | be defended upon the ground that the man was guilty 

to impanel a jury before be can punish contumacieus conduct | heinous offense. Persons guilty of this so-called contem)t 

of attorneys, witnesses, officers of the court, or others who would | been repeatedly confined in a felon’s cell—“ the fittest « 

impede its orderly and dignified procedure, or who would at- | type of hell”—from 60 days to 6 months, and with the writ 

tempt to resist or insult the judge in the discharge of his high | of habeas corpus denied them and absolutely without ] 

and solemm duties. of appeal. Can any man maintain with reason or justice th: 

INFAMOUS IN OPERATION. such a punishment can be inflicted for a trifling offense when 

An indirect contempt, as it is called, is a contempt of court, | judge, Federal or otherwise, would dare thus to condem 

if at all, by the veriest fiction of law. The disobedience of a | actually guilty of a capital or otherwise infamous offe 

decree of the court by some individual ignorant of the decree, or | Does any man believe, or will any honest man maintain, th 

totally without any character of resentment or animosity to | words “capital or otherwise infamous crime” were inco! 

the judge, either as an official or as an individual can not, in | porated in the Constitution because the framers of that insir 

my opinion, be a greater offense than the violation of a statute. | ment wished to grant a peculiar immunity and confer a sj. 
lor instance in the case quoted by John Mitchell: The Wheel- | privilege upon traitors, murderers, and felons which should b 

ing Railway Co. v. John Smith and others, in the United | denied to these guilty of petty misdemeanors or mere disol 

States court of West Virginia; two men not parties to the action, | dience to the decree of a judge? It must be admitte: 

nor found to be agents of John Smith and others, were punished | cases where men have served long terms of imprisonment 

for contempt of court, among other things for reviling and | offenses of which the court could not have taken cog 

cursing not the court, but the employees of the railroad com- | except for the fact that they were petty and venial, th 

pany. These men were found guilty of contempt of court, | suffered from the exercise of an authority absolutely 

although they never heard of the judge or the order, and were | ranted by the Constitution, for that instrument provides t 

imprisoned for 30 days each. cruel and unusual punishments shall not be inflicted or excess 
Now, I maintaip that in this case if these men were guilty | fines and forfeitures imposed. Neither the history of bue!is! 

of using abusive and insulting language or of attempting to | jurisprudence nor the wildest fancy of the jurist can furnish 

provoke an assault, they were guilty of an offense prohibited | a more perfect imstance of a violation of the Constitutio! 

by a statute of West Virginia and against the peace and dignity | to have a judge inffict an admittedly infamous punishment 

of the Commonwealth. Will it be argued that a law enacted | an offender and at the same time admitting that if the ofl 

by the legislature of a sovereign State, signed by its governor | were infamous the judge would have uo jurisdictio 

and its constitutionality upheld by its supreme court, has less | party or the subject matter. 

sanctity, less foree, less dignity than the interlecutery order of LABOR’S JUST DEMAND. 

the judge? I further contend that in all cases of this character, 

where crimes or misdemeanors are committed not in the presence 

of a Federal judge, and their commission is enjoined by him, 

that the man guilty of the offense is entitled to a trial by a jury 

of his peers, notwithstanding the order of the court. The Con- 

stitution provides that all such offenses shall be tried by jury. 

WEAPON OF ORGANIZED WEALTH. 





{ 


\\ 


ey 


Now, what is labor’s just and insistent demand? 

That it shall not be made “a thing apart” and 
privilege which was intended by our fathers as the hia 
birthright of the meanest citizen and the vilest crim: 

Labor demands no special privilege, no exemption 
vantage, equal and exact justice, “a square deal”; |!) 

What reasons are assigned why a man charse:l 
It is absurd to argue that if a man commits a crime against | offense which, but for the decree of the court would be 
the peace and dignity of a State or nation he shall be tried by nary crime or misdemeanor, or which would be no offeuse 
jury, but that if, as an incident of that crime, he interferes in except for such a decree, should in both cases be denied the 
any way with the property or purposes of organized wealth then | of trial by jury, even though the offense be commilt 
he shall be denied this right; that is te say that the property | gred miles from the presence of the court? 
of a corporation is more invielate than the safety of the State. Says Judge Taft iu his letter of aceeptance: 

If a judge can enjoin misdemeanors, would it not be foolish to Their— 

argue that he could not enjoin graver and more heinous offenses? 
if he can enjoin one man from talking to another, as has been authority is to be assailed in a manner never known in 
repeatedly done, why shoukl a judge hesitate to enjoin one | jurisprudence in England or America, exeept in the « 
man from insulting or assaulting another? And if he can im- | Oklahoma, 


The court’s— 


+? 


or 
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» a statement from so eminent a source and deliberately 
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conspiracy, when the thing which it 


was alleged { cons 









~ i 
en such an important occasion is little short of amazing. } was formed to accomplish would not have been leg if 
manifest danger of giving judges, even such as hold office | by one man. That was the Hoar-Grosvenor b one a | ‘ 
sufferance of the people and not for life, the arbitrary of national fame in the House, the other one the Nestor e 
malified power to fine or imprison for an alleged con- | Senate, both stalwart Republicans Chis issue. this demand of 
f its every order or decree was manifest to Thomas Jef- labor, had no political significance till one party scorned and 
long before the Constitution of the United States was | repudiated your authorized representatives wd oth other 
tten. | honored, listened. and conceded to them this relict on which 
DANGER LONG RECOGNIZED. | the honor, the safety, and the succes rd | 
776 Thomas Jefferson wrote a proposed constitution tor | But says Judge Taft: 
\ _in which it was expressly provided : | Mitchell and Gomp« at 
, « or amercements shall be assessed and terms of imprisonment | 'S 800d for them 
mpts or misdemeanors shall be fixed by verdict of a jury. | In his speech of acceptance he «i e 
| scussing his bill providing for this identical relief, David | Those who advocate this inter oT ‘ . 
BR. H said on the floor of the Senate June 10, 1806: fa ee amin oe -— ~~" = 5 ot 
is a safe one. It has been carefully prepared and is not a| chief advantage from it is the as ioe an e 
. departure, such as has been stated. “ z ! 
_ , . dl : o Now a change has come over the rit of the d : of this 
Oklahoma and her constitution seem to be the bete noir of | eminent jurist since the Chicag . 
inent jurist. Ten years ago in proposing and advocating | lished in on Ty =i Ses a as e pud 
7 : . ; : lIs renty-ninth American |] in 3 same 
ry measure David B. Hill said, addressing the Senate: issue Jules wend tile surncteine 7 
ht of trial by jury is given in several States of this Union, . ae iaan ie zs ee 
9 worked successfully. In the State of Kentucky, the home of | ’ It is absolu ery true that judi l 
nd {Mr. Lindsay], the party is entitled to trial by jury when he cient to restram labor excesses tha : 
d with contempts such as this. | And he further states that the ¢ « 
STATEMENT BY JUDGE TAFT. | egainst labor 
‘ vane has only increased the number of t! who since at Fed 
Savs Judge Taft \ ren courts are constituted to soe ail 
v 1896 regarded as a most dangerous aitack upon the power of | effort by lal to ! in itself in t ntro ) te 
s to enforce their orders. capital. 
It is charged by these men having a pecuniary interest in the | For once, O Judge, thou art a Daniel ! 
nuance of this abuse of power in the issuance of such in- How true are these words. 
ns that labor’s claim is anarchistic, revolutionary, the In the language of John Mitchell: 
re ss propaganda of a set of hoodlums and visionary radi- No weapon has been used with such disastrou , 

@ thing else. ee oe the ee ee dis] ite By mear ‘ t ft 

Why an effort to define or restrict an alleged unwarranted ex- | to on, and have Neel cpadiienity ave ted +* wh it the i i 
if jurisdiction by a court should be a contempt of court | right not to do. 

] t a loss to know. ‘To question the legal warrant for an | _ !t is difficult to speak in measured tones or moder 10 

f the President of the United States is not regarded as lese | S\v92ery and venom with which unions | : —_— 

este, even though that President be the present strenuous | little less than a crime to condone or tolerate ‘ 

babitant of the White House. Yet it is the duty of every| And at last it means simply this: That he who offends a 
patriot jealous of his liberties to more closely scrutinize and | Federal judge in behalf of his brother toilers shall, under the 

ickly question an unusual or unauthorized exercise of | onise of a legal fiction, be denied rights cuaranteed by the 
- by the judiciary than any other branch of the Federal | Constitution—yes, rights that are inherent, preserved, not con 
Government, ; | ferred, rights never yet denied to murd 1d rs 
harge that this propesal to curtail the necessary author- | rapists, or robbers : 
h courts is the vagary of a dreamet by the name - You at last have your destiny in your own | Ae % n 
B pushed and proclaimed to catch the support of a lot of | snap or you can kiss the manacles that bind you. I » hed 
cvnized socialists, is the unfounded assertion of men eager | repeat the ringing challenge of tha tw and { a and 
ke use of this dangerous power for their own personal | pion of labor: “Both parties have spoken: choose \ : , 
lizement and has no foundation in fact. them.” 7 ; : : : R 
LABOR’S DEMAND IS JUST. 
This just and moderate demand of labor has for 10 years | , : 
ed the unqualified approval of the most learned jurists rhe Ostrich Industry, 
the ablest and most conservative statesmen. On the 20th 
1896, a bill was introduced into the Senate which, SPEECH 
fter thorough discussion and amendment in the open Senate, 
ined the following provision: | Ol 
1 used | Y ‘ » , Y 
( ed with indirect contempt . | H Q) N ° ( A R L H A \ 1) KY N 9 
, the trial shall proceed as in criminal cases, and the accused OF ARIZONA, 
entitled to be confronted by the witnesses against him, but 
1 shall, upon application of the accused, be a trial by jury as In true Hovse or Representa 
riminal case. 
TRUSTS BLOCKED THE LAW. Friday, February 7, 19138. 

rhe Senate Committee on the Judiciary was at that time The House in Committee of the Whole fot : 

mposed of the following eminent jurists: George F. Hoar, Union had under consideration the bill (H. R. 2828 
Henry M. Teller, Orville H. Piatt, John H. Mitchell, Cushman | $t/9t90s [oy {he Department of Agriculture for | é 
K. Davis, Ciarence D. CrarK, John M. Thurston, James L. | ee 2. 

Pugh, James Z. George, William F. Vilas, David B. Hill, William| Mr. HAYDEN. I offer an amendn wl the 
Lindsay, and John W. Daniel. Queer crowd of anarchists. Yet | Clerk's desk. ; 
these are the men who, in the language of Judge Taft, would Phe Clerk read as follows: 

‘inaugurate a most dangerous attack upon the power of the Amend, after line 8, page 12, by inset v4 ph, as 
courts te enforce their decisions.” This dangerous attack then | lows: — i ie ; 
passed the Senate without a dissenting vote. The trusts have sreekinn = ostriches and for. investigatio d the 
prevented its passing the lower House. study of the cstrich ‘industry, $2,500.” 
ot ae jaa. attempted to make the impression Mr. LAMB. I reserve a point of order on that. — , 
to “deliver” the sae ve wommpers are trying to ‘use this issue Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, last year I introduced a bill 
Party vote, to induce it to leave the Republican | appropriating $5,000 for this purpose. My bill was referred to 

fe the Department of Agriculture and the chairman of the com- 


_ Now, the Rereblican Party has left the laber vote on this | 
“ste. Says Jean Mitchell of it in his history of organized labor: 
S noc until the opponents of trade-unionism and the enemies 
enienl working classes decided upon concerted movement against labor 
on nizations that the full possibilities of the injunction as distorted 
 berverted by the courts became manifest. 
Why, a bill has been introduced in the Senate and House of 


““presentatives to prevent injunctions issued upon a charge of | 


It wa 


of +t} 
L the 








mittee received a letter from Dr. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, saying that $2,500 or $3,000 would 
cient for the first year. I have offered my ndment 
smaller amount. I desire to give a brief history of this 
try in South Africa and elsewhere in order to impress the 
House with the importance of an appropriation of } 
acter, 


be suffi- 
for the 


indus 


arm 


this « 





si 
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HISTORY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

In diamonds and ostrich feathers South Africa has two prod- 
ucts which minister to the ornamental needs of mankind. 
Neither are necessary to our actual welfare, yet i hey satisfy one 
of the greatest of human desires, the love of display and decora- 
tion. Ostrich breeding began in the Cape of Good Hope about 
1865. Before that time the inhabitants had been hunting the 
wild birds, whose feathers were worth almost their weight in 
gold. Then it occurred to somebody that it might be worth 
while to domesticate the bird and get a crop of feathers every 
year, instead of killing it for a single crop. In that way the 
industry started. Most people have read in the Bible about 
the ostrich, ‘‘what time she lifteth up herself on high, she 
scorneth the horse and his rider,’ and might infer that it is un- 
tlamable, but the fact has been thoroughly demonstrated dur- 


ing the last 50 years that the ostrich is capable of domestication. 


According to a census taken in 1865 there were only 80 tame | 


birds in Cape Colony. In 1875 the census returns showed the 


existence of over $2,000. By 1900 the number had grown to | birds will yield annually about a pound and a « 


009,000. In a report made in 1910 it is stated by the United 
States consul at Cape Town that there are now over 500,000 
ostriches under domestication in the Union of South Africa. 
He further states that in all other countries combined there 
are not more than 30,000 birds. The exports of feathers from 
South Africa have greatly increased in quantity. When the 
industry began there were only about 3,000 pounds exported. 


imports of ostrich feathers into the United States for the year 
1911 amounted to $5,013,778, upon which $1,001,834 in duties 
was collected. There are no reliable statistics as to the total 


value of the ostrich feathers now produced in America, but I | 


believe it is safe to fix the figures at $200,000. This is there- 
fore an industry that is of immense importance to us, because 
we use almost one-half of the South African feather crop, while 


we produce only about 4 per cent of the feathers consumed in | 


this country. 
THE INDUSTRY IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

Outside of South Africa, ostrich raising is carried on at pres- 
ent in Madagascar, Algeria, Egypt, Argentina, Australia, New 
Zealand, and to a limited extent in Europe, but the breeders 
of Cape Colony recognize the American ostrich farmers to be 
their most dangerous rivals. In Arizona, southern California, 
New Mexico, and western Texas we have a climate similar to 
that of South Africa—a dry desert country, closely resembling 
the “ Karoo,” the native heath of the ostrich. In an attempt to 
maintain a monopoly on the industry, the exportation of 
ostriches or ostrich eggs is now absolutely prohibited from all 
of the British, French, German, and Portuguese colonies in 
Africa. Therefore, if we intend to improve the breed of our 
birds, we must do so from the stock that we now have in this 
country. 

IlISTORY IN THE UNITED STATES, 

The first ostriches were brought into the United States in 
1882. In that year Dr. Charles J. Sketchly started from South 
Africa with 200 birds, but only 22 survived the journey. These 
birds were taken to southern California, and the first American 
chick was hatched on July 28, 1883. In 1884 Mr. E. J. Johnson 
arrived in San Diego with 23 birds, and in 1886 Mr. Edward 
Cawston brought in 42 birds, which he took to Los Angeles, 
where he now has an ostrich farm. In November, 1884, the 
Cape Government imposed a duty of $500 on each bird and $25 
on each ostrich egg taken out of the colony, but this tax did not 
discourage Dr. Sketchly, who, in April, 1886, again brought 
33 birds to the United States. From these four importations 
have been bred all of the ostriches that are now in this country, 
with the exception of a few birds which have been obtained 
from northern Africa to improve the stock. 

The number of ostriches in the United States, according to 
the census returns, was 684 in 1900 and 5,361 in 1910. Their 
value for 1910 is given at $1,696,140. It is safe to say that at 
the present time there are 8,000 birds in this country, and 80 
per cent of them are located in Maricopa County, Ariz., where 
I have the honor to reside. To give you an idea of the com- 
parative importance of the industry, I will state that in 1911 
all of the ostriches in Maricopa County were assessed for taxa- 
tion at $232,000, while all of the horses were assessed at only 
$248,000 and all of the stock cattle at $242,000. Southern Cali- 
fornia has the next largest number of ostriches, and there are 
a few farms in Texas, Arkansas, and Florida. 

Including the value of the lands devoted to ostrich farming 
there are now more than $2,000,000 invested in this industry. in 
the United States. While this amount is not large compared 
with the other live-stock industries, yet we have just as good a 


start in the business as they had in South Afriea, and 
no reason why we should not produce a large part 


feathers used in America. The industry need not nec 


be confined to the Southwest, because with proper care 


can be successfully raised almost anywhere in this 
and particularly in the Southern States. Like chicke 


must be properly protected from cold and dampness 


Hagenbeck has succeeded in acclimating the giant | 
Germany, and is raising them at Stellingen, near Ha 
place of little sunshine and cold winters. 

PROFITS OF THE INDUSTRY. 

I can best demonstrate the profit that there is in {\) 
industry by stating that 1 acre of alfalfa in Arizona w 
tain four ostriches during the entire year, with ha: 
other food, except that they must be given gravel a) 
bone at all times. This same acre of alfalfa will < 
cow the year around, but at five years the cow may 


$50, while an ostrich of the same age will sell for S27 


feathers, with an average value of $20 a pound, so 
ostrich produces about 10 per cent of its value in feat 
year, to say nothing of the increase, or of the food ya 
eggs that tnay not be used for incubation. Even the 
infertile eggs are sold as curiosities. 

And no one knows just how long an ostrich will liv: 


| the birds have not as yet been under domestication fi 
The amount has gradually increased until, in 1911, 826,992 | 
pounds of feathers were produced, valued at $10,964,925. The | 


cient period of time. Although they are matured a 
of 5, their average life is supposed to be about that of 
being. A famous cock in South Africa, known as “© 
has been regularly plucked for over 35 years, and his 
are still good. The last report about him says “ tha 
bird is still very vigorous and active and is at prese: 
on a nest of 18 eggs.” 

The price of the feathers varies, according to thi 
from $10 to $150 a pound. Statistics were gathered 
United States in 1909, and it was found that the averax: 
in feathers per bird was $25.98, so that by pasturing « 
about $100 can be obtained from an acre of alfalfa. 
about $10 a year to support each bird, leaving a profi 
$60 an acre from the feathers alone. The birds thems 


very valuable. They are worth, in my country, at lea: 
| for a good breeding pair. Some finely bred birds co 


much higher prices. 
Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield 
Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 


I 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. We over here did not wii 
the gentleman to say whether the price or value of tlies 


was $500 a pair or $500 apiece. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Not less than $500 a pair, and I doul 
could buy them for that. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. It seems to me that the gentleman is 
a splendid case against the necessity for his appr 
that his people have a pretty good knowledge of how 
ostriches and that this appropriation will not add an) 
the knowledge that they already have. 

DISEASES OF OSTRICIIES. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I will say to the gentleman that ihe 

for this appropriation is due to the fact that the indus! 


United States has grown slowly on account of the ey 


mortality among the ostrich chicks. The American 


farmer has no difficulty in obtaining magnificent hatclics. : 


as 95 per cent; but when the chicks get to a cerfain «- 
die, and my people want to know why. If any man he 
ever had the “hen fever” he knows what it is to be th 


possessor of a fine brood of pure-blooded young chic! 
then, for some unaccountable reason, to have the gre: 


of them suddenly sicken and die. The same thing ha) 


the ostrich industry and the American breeders ar 
to know whether the high death rate among ostrich ¢! 
to the age of six months is due to bad management, su 
proper food and surroundings, or whether the difficulty 
nature of a contagious disease; and if so, what is the \ 
When you consider that chicks six months old 
at $100 you can readily understand why my people: : 
ested in reducing this great mortality. The greates 
must be taken in the prevention of disease, because wli 
befalls an ostrich, of whatever age, it immediate!) 
its mind to die and most resolutely will it carry © 
tention. : as 
They are having this same difficulty in South Afric 
agricultural department of the Government of the - 
is spending a considerable sum of money !n the s 
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ry. The South Africans, of course, know more about the is considered too high for bre r pairs of good 
es of the ostrich than we do, but, realizing that they must | sessing feathers of fine q \ i known to 
their monopoly, they do not seem anxious to publish | of superior 
their knowledge. There is no literature on the subject In America but little attenti s been paid t 
; available to the beginner in the business, and the ordi- | breeding of ostrich: We can 1 to compete with 
,merican ostrich breeder is not inclined to conduct experi- | Africa in quantity, at for many vears to come. so we m 
imself on account of the great value of the birds. our share of the market the ground of 
ostriches in the United States are singularly free from f our feathers. The A ! 
» jn the nature of an epidemic. Once a bird is over j Sis ce of the best ‘ fj :' ‘ ni 
old its troubles are few, and it may live to a very furnish, in order that the t 
nad would no doubt do so but for its great stupidity. | pu S¢ y be « | rm ' 
1 of the ostrich in the Book of Job, “ God hath deprived | culture can render a gi hy the ¢ 
«lom, neither hath He imparted to her understanding.” | change of breeding | 
ds apparently take fright at nothing and dash wildly | by inducing coope di} 
with such force as to break their legs. Like all} ers, can obtain funds wit! ) f « ' 
nes of the ostrich are hollow and therefore easily | quality from foreig $ 
. Onee a leg is broken there is nothing to do but kill j prohi aw ¥ \ ‘ ‘ 
rd. ‘The flesh of the ostrich is good to eat, but to make | Supervised ex! DD “l 
m a $250 bird is poor satisfaction to the grower. to Cape Town af 10 Che North 
Africa a large number of mature birds have been | African or Barbary « 1 doul 
epidemic of anthrax. A vaccine, however, has been | fluf hich highly l, ! 
1 which has reduced the mortality. The birds also | See! be greatly : ( l 
from wireworms and tapeworms in the stomach and | With which to imp the q ty of 
but fortunately the ostriches in this country are 
ny of these troubles. For the sake of the future of Caponizing is pi vy unk . in the 7 
stry, we should exercise great care that no disease is ise, up to this me W r to the f ; i 
ported into the United States. | ostriches of the poorest ilitv 1 e 
strich was but lately a wild animal. Man has been | purposes. It is claimed in § h Af t] 
horses and cattle and sheep and swine for thousands | improves the q ty f the “thy nart 
but here is an animal industry that is hardly 50 | birds which, it is said, yw often de 
We have taken a bird accustomed to range over | Our breede1 reful true on 
; of desert land and have s ridenly crowded it into that tl operati mav be perf 
alfalfa, fenced and irrigated. This change in condi- | birds. 
s bound te facilitate the spread of disease, yet but little In South Afriea it is the teyy | 
tudy has been devoted to the subject. <As I said, | thigh, just as we brand range eattle in the W 
no works of reference. The ordinary student in a | lonial ostrich grov l had tl 
veterinary college would as soon imagine that chance would call | pan” brands as have o eattl . 
rescribe for a snake as an ostrich. The study of the | not necessary where a good \ 
breeding, and diseases of ostriches is pioneer scientifi rhe birds can not fly.. but Ss 
V : the strictest sense and deserves the support of this | to keep them from climbing over it 
( ent. 
COX. Does the gentleman think that this Government Mr. Chairman, I desire to be perfectly f 
S 1 send scientists abroad to study this question in South | mittee. I have never owned an ostrich. and ( , 
Africa : | that I am giving you is all second hand. I have ) 1 the 
Mr. HAYDEN. I do not believe that it will be necessary to | ostriches in the Arizona Valley where I was b 


} 


go to that expense. We have the ostriches here in the United | as 2.900 in one field. I have talked with tl 
tates and our seientific experts are as well equipped as any in 


| and I have read the limited literature 








world. What I should like to see done right now is to have | ject in the Congressional Library, and li d it is leed. | 
the Secretary of Agriculture direct one or more of his best ex- | have obtained much late information from a s of a1 ; 
ose Arizona and study the conditions as they exist. on experiments with ostriches by Prof. J. BE. Duer f 
Tam sure that in due time they would discover the cause of Rhodes’ University, Grahamstown, which were published i 
our troubles and find a remedy for them. | Agricultural Journal of the Union of South At! 1. Dr. A 
Mr FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | Theiler director of veterinary research for the ¢ ne ¢ : 
Mr. H \YDEN. With pleasure. ‘ ment, has also published the results of a very reft udv of 
‘ir. FOWLER. What preparation have you to take care of | come diseases of ostriches in the same journal The only book 
the scientists there? , | attenanting to give a complete account of the 
ir. HAYDEN, My people are most hospitable, and I assure | was published in 1881 by Mr. Arthur Douglas l is entitled 
the gentleman that the Government experts will live on the fat | “Ostrich Farming in South Africa.” Mr Dow 
e land while they are studying the industry. The members man to make ostrich breeding his sole ocecupatio1 H 
ir Ostrie . ’ 2 atic >] -aleo » . - at a —_ _— . : eee 
strich Breeders’ Association will Ww elcome them to the | as a breeder and the publication of his book are responsi! fi 
‘y and render them every assistance in the conduct of | the early establishment of this great industry in Cane ¢ 
mbes a BREEDING With apologies to a contemporary humorist it mig be ell 
Mr. Chairma 1 of the ole atic tase ceaiiit said that Arthur Douglas is to be remembered altniteniinn 
nairma ‘ -s ; ais @ Love , f 66 wt ” és — 
wait ad l I = or the domesti« nimais employer yy man put the riches in ostriches. 


ME COMM 


not been improved by selective breeding under human care. In ia s 
breeding cattle, for instance, we have improved their milk- | _ 4 Visit to an ostrich farm will cot re mae 

giving and beef-producing qualities. We breed horses for | ““'° found place in the mind of the observer. ‘I 

strength and endurance or for speed. In the ostrich industry | 2°t thrust its head in the sand to avoid its : : 
the whole attention of the breeder is concentrated on the plum- boldly charge a man or horse, particularly in « . of its 


| 
‘ . . , i 
iginally wild, but no one would contend that they have | 





age, since the bird is at present maintained for its feather- young, and with one stroke of its immensely | ; 
producing powers alone. easily kill a man. 8&I ly on your own side of the fence when 

There is but one aim—to produce a perfect plume; such a viewing the ostri hes. Phat the b rds allow the § to hat h 
feather as will contain in combination all the desirable qualities | their eggs is another ficlion, as is the old tra » that they 
of size, shape, density, and luster. In South Africa the selective | neglect their young, for no hen displays greater so Ge tan 
breeding of ostriches is successfully carried on to a large extent, | does the ostrich mother. The cry of the male bird is termed a 
The Ostrich Farmers’ Association maintains a studbook, where | “ Wailing” in the Seriptures, and is deep and hoarse. All lion 


the pedigrees of the fine birds are recorded. Some of the farm- | hunters agree thut the roar of the king of beasts and that of the 
most foolish of birds are identical, save that the latter when 


ers have so improved their stock that their ostrich chicks bring : aa ere we 

from $500 to $1,000 each, and a number of the most noted cock | near resembles the former afar off. The hen ostrich is desti- 
birds are priced at $7,000. It has been demonstrated that, ow- | tute of voice and has but one way of calling her chicks, which is 
ing to the superior quality of the plumage, the average price | by the rattling and rustling of her wings. 

obtained for the feathers from some well-bred birds is almost | Ecos 


a that receiyed for the same quantity of feathers from | The female ostrich matures earlier than t! ck, begi y 
8 


of mongrel stock. For this reason no amount of money | to lay fertile eggs when about three and a half years old. If 
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en 


allowed to sit, she will lay about 15 eggs and then rear a brood | crops of somewhat inferior feathers in two years, ins 
of chicks. Like poultry, however, the hen ostrich will go on | one crop each-year, is a question that demands carefy 
laying an egg every other day almost continuously during the | The feathers are never plucked, because to do so would 
breeding season, if the eggs are removed as laid, so that, instead | pain to the bird and injure the quality of the succeed 
of one brood a year, the owner obtains 50 or 60 eggs from a sin- The plumes are clipped off with shears, a sufficient distar 
gle bird. From a good producing strain a yield of over 100 eggs | the flesh to prevent bleeding. The dried quill stumps ar 
by certain birds has been recorded. | 60 to 90 days after clipping the feathers. To take the f, 
fhe average ostrich egg is nearly 8 inches long and weighs | from an ostrich causes the bird no more inconvenienc 
bout three pounds and a half. It contains more food than two | does a person to have his hair cut or to trim his fing: 
dozen hen’s eggs, aud yet in spite of its size an ostrich egg has 
no coarse flavor, It takes an hour to boil one hard. It makes 
i good omelet and is excellent when scrambled. The secretary | 
of the Board of Trade of Phoenix, Ariz., recently gave a dinner 
to the newspaper men of that city, at which an ostrich egg fur- 
nished a part of the feast. Owing to the great need of increasing 
the number of birds, but few eggs are now used for food; never- | 
theless the capac ity of the ostrich to produce egg material is a 
fact to be remembered when we consider the future of the indus- 
iry. 


FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRY. 

No one need have any fear for the future of the ostri 
try. The feather is undoubtedly the most beautiful « 
of its kind, and as such is independent of fashion. 
gance of the plumes of the “camel bird,’ with their 
shafts and disunited webs, has led to their being high 
in all ages. If an ostrich feather is held upright, 
ful form, graceful as the frond of a coconut palm, 
be of perfectly *equal width on each side of the shaft 
| feathers of all other birds the quill does not grow e 
the center of the web. Observant of this equal ba! 
The artificial hatching of chicks in incubators has success- | ancient Egyptians chose the ostrich feather as the sac 
fully replaced the natural method. It is not uncommon for | hol of justice. The three white ostrich feathers w! 
over 90 per cent of the eggs to hatch. $y taking away from the | the well-known badge of the Prince of Wales wer 
birds the duty of six weeks’ nesting the egg yield is increased, | after Edward, the Black Prince, plucked such a pluny 
us I have stated; but there are some breeders who insist that | helmet of King John of Bohemia, who fell by his hand 
stronger chicks and better hatches will be had by permitting | Battle of Cressy. Ostrich feathers have always bee 
the birds to raise their own young. When I said “birds” I | those who love the beautiful, and always will be. 1 
spoke advisedly, because the male spends even more time upon | may change from black to white or parti-colored, f: 


i 


INCUBATION 


iis 
the nest than the female. The ostrich hen dees most of her sit- | deem the proper shape to be a plume or a short ti 
ting in the daytime, the male bird attending to that part of the | history indicates that the demand will remain as perm: 
parental responsibility at night. expansive as in any other branch of trade. , 
QUALITY OF FEATHERS. 





THE SLAUGHTER OF BIRDS FOR THEIR PLUMAG! 


With the awakening of public opinion of late yea: 
the destructive slaughter of wild birds for their featl 
ostrich remains preeminent as the bird against which {iy 
no suspicion of ill-usage in yielding up its plumage. 

; ago I read a book by Dr. William T. Hornaday, dire: 

| New York Zoological Park, entitled “ Our Vanishing Wild | 
, in which he shows that many of the most beautiful and 
able birds in the world are now being exterminated 

| hunters, who are ravaging every clime and practicing 

| wanton cruelty in order to supply the demands of the f 
able milliner. The Carolina parakeet and Cuban 1 
now eXtinct. The wonderful lyre bird of Australia, {| 

Total ‘ oe yoo | Cgret, and the bird of paradise are candidates fo: 

, = In order to obtain the best feathers these birds must 
during the breeding season, leaving their young to s 
the nest. Whoever wears an ostrich plume is adorned \ 
emblem of justice; whoever wears the feather of a s 
wild creature bears a badge of cruelty. The ostrich 
fulfills every legitimate need in the way of adornux 
ment obtained without shedding the blood of innocents 

| for no other reason than this, the industry deserves « 
ment by the American Government. [Appl]ause. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would lik@ to kno 
point of order of the gentleman from Virginia is. 

Mr. LAMB. I make the point of order that it i- 
ation. 

No one seems to doubt the fact that in order to obtain the best on CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overru 
possible feather production the birds should be well fed and in question is on the amendment offered by the gent 
good health, yet very little experimentation has been done in re- Arizona. 
lation to their food. As I have stated before, alfalfa is the The question was taken; and on a division (den: 
staple food for ostriches in Arizona, but there are some breeders | ..4,yr8) there were—ayes 25, noes 17. 
who believe that the birds would produce better feathers if fed So the amendment was agreed to. 
on a balanced ration. An investigation should be made to de- Mr. HAYDEN. Under the permission given we | 
termine whether or not it pays to feed grain, and the relative remarks, I desire to have printed in the Recorp «1 
value of corn, wheat, barley, oats, and milo should be decided, by the Legislature of Natal, prohibiting the export 
as well as that of certain kinds of chopped or mixed foods. In| gnq ostrich eggs. Similar acts have been passed 1) 
their wild state the birds have been observed to feed on the | goyth African Colonies. 
prickly pear which grows on the African deserts. Luther Bur- An act to prohibit the export of ostriches and ostric! 
bank has perfected a spineless cactus which produces in great (Assehted to Oct. 19, 1907.) 
quantity under irrigation, and its merits as a food for ostriches Re it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by 
ought to be determined. advice and consent of the Legislative Council and Leyislat 

QUILLING. of Natal, as follows: “Ostrich export pro 

There is much diversity of opinion and practice in regard to 1. This act may be cited as the “Ostrich export p! 
the time of clipping the feathers. In the United States it is the ee Xe shall not be lawful to export any ostrich or ostrich °¢+ 
custom to take the feathers from the birds every eight months, | as hereinafter provided, to any place beyend the limits of th 


. : = m : ro. 3ear ‘ ted therefrom by sca: Provided, h 
thus obaining three crops in two years. In South Africa most as wea tition shat a to the cxnest of aby ostrich 
birds are quilled once a year, at the beginning of the mating egg to any neighboring Colony or State which shall, by its 0% 


season. It is claimed that where the eight-month system is reg- | ture, have similarly prohibited the exportation of ostriches 


‘ . 7 ighboring 
ularly followed the feathers begin to deteriorate after four or cece pt RR Ag oy provided for by th 
five years, but that if the birds are quilled at the natural time | 5, ociged also, That nothing in this act shall prevent the °%! 


they will continue to give feathers of the same quality for a shells of ostrich eggs the contents of which have et 
long period. Whether it is really more profitable to take three | ostrich eggs which have been rendered unfertile, pro 


There is a broad field for investigation in the study of the 
quality of ostrich feathers. The following scale of points, on | 
the basis of 100 for a perfect feather, is used in South Africa | 
in estimating the quality of feathers from a commercial point 
of view: 

Length 

Breadth as 

Tip oe 

Density of flue_- 

Regularity of flue 

Quill unica 

Luster ... 

Weight . ; 

General appearance, absence of bars, discoloration, etc 


bat it 
DwNo 


See 


—- ee 


O-30o-1 


— 


Comparatively few ostrich feathers, as clipped from the bird, 
are altogether perfect. Frequently they are thin and narrow 
when they should be full and broad. This is supposed to be due 
to a lowered nutritive condition of the bird. The defects of 
greatest concern to the breeder are technically known as “ bars,” 
and represent an imperfect formation of the plumes at more or 
less regular intervals. From the presence of these bars a clip- 
ping will frequently be reduced 25 to 50 per cent in value. 
The cause of these bars has not as yet been determined, and 
the scientist who discovers a way of preventing their occurrence 
will render a great service to the ostrich industry. 

FEEDING. 


( 
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se a permit to export shall have been obtained from the officer | 
4 by the Government for that purpose. a ; 
ry person who shall contravene the provisions of this act by | 
-any ostrich or ostrich egg (except as hereinbefore excepted) 
‘ny conviction, be liable to imprisonment with or without 
any term not less than 12 months nor more than 2 years. 
enalties under this act may be enforced in tho court of the 
. of the division in which the offense was committed. 
» at Government House, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, this 19th day 





mmand of his excellency the governor. 
. O'Grapy © 
Coloniat Secretary. 

difficulty is experienced in preventing ostrich feathers 
yn being stolen in Cape Colony, as is shown by the following 
ort made to the legislative council of the Cape of Good Hope. 
‘-h drastic legislation should be recommended is a demon- 
ration of the importance of the ostrich industry in South 


if the select committee appointed by order of the legislative 
the ostrich-feather 


_ dated the 9th July, 
epression bill, the committee to have power to take evidence and 
papers, and to consist of Messrs. Hurndall, P. 
in, I. J. Van Zyl, H. C. Van Zyl, and Michau. 
committee beg to report that they have considered the bill re- 
they have taken on the 


to report upon 


D. De Villiers, | 


and also the evidence 
unanimously of opinion 
this session. 
think that the 
ouncil by the honorable the attorney general quite meets the case, and are | 
f opinion that it requires so many amendments that they would recom- 
the substitution i 
m the following lines: 





ostrich-feather 
icenses should be issued by resident magistrates upon being satisfied 
that the applicants are fit and proper persons to hold them. 

”) No license as aforesaid should 
at any time previous have been 
feathers or of receivin 


ye issued to any person who shall 
convicted of the theft of ostrich 
ostrich feathers knowing them to have been 
», and no license should be issued to any person who within three 
years previous to and calculated up to the date of the application for 
such license has been convicted of a contravention of any of the provi- 
sions of this act or of act No. 32 of 1883. 

(3) District licenses at £5 each, available only in the district in which 
they are taken out, and general licenses at £25, available anywhere in 
the colony, should be issued to buyers of ostrich feathers or ostrich- 
feather brokers. 

(4) Holders of a general license should be required to notify the 
civil commissioner, resident magistrate, or police at a police station 
on entering any district for the purpose of 

(5) Owners of ostriches should be requ 
as such within three months after the promulgation of this act, such 
registration to be made by application to a resident magistrate, a field 
the certificate of registration to be kept 
The register containing the names of owners of 
ostriches should be kept in the office of the resident magistrate of the 
district and should be open to inspection by buyers of feathers. 

(6) Each traveling buyer should be required to take out a_ license 
to purchase feathers and to keep a register in the English and Dutch 
languages detailing his purchases. 

(7) No purchasers of feathers should be permitted to buy from any 
but registered owners of ostriches. 

(8) The buyer of feathers should be required to give the seller a 
duplicate receipt describing the feathers he has purchased. 

(9) The cape police or any field cornet should have the right at any 
time to inspect the registers of any ostrich-feather buyers and _ brokers, 
and to check therewith any feathers in the possession of such buyers 


yurchasing feathers. 
red to register themselves 


cornet, or the cape police, an 
by the applicant. 


(10) The purchaser of the feathers of wild ostriches should be re- 
roof *o the resident magistrate of the dis- 
thei from an owner of wild ostriches or 
from any person who is in legal possession of the feathers. 

leavy penalties should be inflicted for contravention of any 
section of the act. 


quired to give satisfactory 
trict that he has purcha 


P. W. Micwav, Chairman, 
COMMITTEE ROoMS, 
Legislative Council, 13th August, 1907. 





Life and Publie Service of Hon, William P. Frye. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 
HON. ASHER O. HINDS, 
OF MAINE, 
Ix THe House or Represenratives, 


Sunday, February 9, 1913, 


23, paying tribute to the memory of Hon. 
Ferg, late a Senator from Maine. 

DS. Mr. Speaker, to a Maine man the death of 
brings to mind Ralph Waldo Emerson’s observa- 


resolution 8 
WILLIAM P, 


tion on politi 


ty is an fllusion to the young citizen. 
certain names, men, and institutions 

4 which all agnenes 
man knows that societ 


It lies before him in 
rooted like 
es the best 
y is fluid, that there 


center, roun 
e old states 
8 and centers. 

& away of Mr. Frve is the passing away of an 
% which the political affairs of Maine. arranged 


are no such root 
The passin 
€poch, durin 





themselves around a group of men—Hamlin, Blaine, Reed, 
Dingley, Frye, and Hale—all of the most commanding ability 
| Mr. Frye was a practicing lawyer when the Republican Part; 
was formed. He was a member of the State legislature when 
Sumter was fired on, and before James G. Blaine, as Speaker of 
the Maine House of Representatives, had begun his wonderful po- 
litical career. He had been six years a Member of the National 
House of Representatives when Thomas B. Reed entered that 
House in 1877 to make in 22 years of service a fame for states- 
manship of the first order. The associate of all these men, 
earlier in the public service than any of them except Hamlin, 
he left it last. The older men in Maine and in Washington 
know that Mr. Frye, before an audience in a campaign, was 
one of the greatest American orators of his time. For 80 years 
his speeches molded opinion and prepared victories for his 
party in Maine. Even with the weight of years upon him his 
counsel did not lose in wisdom nor his political principles abate 
in stanchness. The death of Mr. Frye is not only the passing 
away of a great man, useful and beloved in his 

| the passing of the last survivor in public life of that brother 
hood who made the national position of Maine unique for £0 
years. 

Senator Frye was born in Lewiston, Me., September 2, 1831, 
and died there August 8, 1911. His father, Col. John M. Frve, 
was one of the pioneers of the town, a descendant of an 
English army officer, who afterwards became a general in the 
American Revolution. He was educated in the public schools 
| of his native city, and at the age of 15 entered Bowdoin Col- 
lege as a member of the class of 1850. While he had the repu- 
tation in college of being a bright and able young man, he did 
not study overmuch, ranking in the third quarter of a class of 
32, many of whom, however, were exceptionally able men. All 
but 4 of the 32 were born in Maine; only 10 of them found 
their life work there; for Maine has reared and educated many 
a youth and sent him out to other States endowed with the 
native ability and the moral strength for performing great tasks. 
One of Mr. Fryre’s classmates, Gen. O. O. Howard, fought for 
the Union in 1861. Another, Maj. Arthur McArthur, was an 
officer in the Sixth Louisiana Regiment, Confederate States 
Army. John Nelson Jewett made a reputation in the law 
in Chicago, and was at one time considered for Chief Justice 
of the United States. Melville W. Fuller, who was appointed 
to that office by Cleveland, was a fellow student at Bowdoin. 
His teachers were “ the old faculty ’—President Woods, Profs. 
Cleaveland, Smythe, Packard, and Boody—men who left the 
impress of their vigorous thought upon the minds of the stu 
dents with whom they came in contact and whose influence 
in the building of character it is impossible to estimate. 

On graduating from college Mr. Frye began the study of law, 
first in Rockland and later in the law office of William Pitt Fes 
senden in Portland. Those who have observed the influence of 
association, especially the influence of ncble, high-minded men 
among their fellows, may find in the essociations of this law 
office one great element in the success of the future Senator. 
The Fessendens held a great place in Maine. Samuel Fessenden, 
graduate of Dartmouth and friend of Daniel Webster, an Aboli- 
tionist when Abolitionists were persecuted in New England, a 
scholar whom Dartmouth invited to her presidency, a major 
general of militia, a lawyer who disputed with Simon Greenleaf 
leadership at the bar of Maine, was for 50 years a famous 
figure in Maine. To his office came Hannibal Hamlin, bringing 
from the hills of Oxford County the enthusiasm of the young 
men who turned Maine from the camp of Adams to that of 
Jackson; and from that office went forth the same Hamlin, still 
a Democrat, but carrying in his heart feelings against slavery 
which made him the great dissident of his party, and in the full 
ness of time, one of the founders of the Republican Party. <A 
fellow student in the office with Hamlin was Gen. Fessenden’s 
eldest son, William Pitt Fessenden, conservative on the slavery 
question in comparison with his radical father, but destined 
as Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury to organize the national 
finances for the final campaigns of Richmond and Appomattox. 
In 1851, when Mr. Frye came to his office, William Pitt Fessen- 
den was 45 years of age, in the first rank of the lawyers of New 

fngland, and disciplined by one term in the National House of 
Representatives. Daniel Webster had been his godfather, and 
when the great orator made his Western tour, while at the 
height of his popularity, he selected Fessenden from all the 
brilliant young Whig orators of the East as his companion and 
assistant. But the speech of March 7, 1850, had lost to Webster 
the allegiance of William Pitt Fessenden, and Mr. Frye came 
into a law office where the political atmosphere was charged 
with that militant spirit which was about to burst forth in the 
organization of the Republican Party. 

Mr. Frye’s relations with the Fessenden family did not cease 
when he ended his studies, in 1852, and a few years after he 
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in Lewiston as a member of the firm 
rye, the partner being a younger 
of William Pitt Fessenden. The firm was formed in 
ir Mr. Frye removed from Rockland to Lewiston, 
firm that year took into their office as a law stu- 
Dingley. jr. That office was the political head- 
that ] of Maine, and it was wi giving as- 
he campaign of 1856 that Dingley persuaded the 
ta editor, James G. Blaine, to make his first po- 
ch, a proceeding, as Dingley has left it reco rded, 
sed Blaine to be *“‘ very much frig l 
h Mr. Frye was successful at the bar 
reputation as a lawyer, both in his own city and 
his devotion to his profession did not prevent him 
a keen interest in public affairs. In 1861 he went 
lat a representative of Lewiston. Blaine, 
speal of the house, put Frye on two important 
> ji diciary and the committee on militia and 1 
‘lect a joint mitte ide arms 
As a member of this committee 
paring the State for its part 


stablished 


an & 
nden & 


in the law 


senior 


yet 


ile 


and made a 
in the State, 
from taking 
to the legis- 
who was 
committees, 
nilitary affairs, 
for the militia. 
he had much to do with pre 
ris in the Civil War. 
In 1867, while Mr. Frye was ig as mayor of Lewiston, 
he was again elected to the legislature. The Senator recalled 
an experience of this time in 
death. In the spring of 1911, I called upon him at the Hamilton 
Hotel, where he had lived for many years. He was confined 
to his room, and it was evident that he could not live very long, 
but he still took a lively interest in public affairs. He was 
es} illy interested in the treaty of reciprocity with Canada. 
After he had spoken of his unalterable opposition to this treaty, 
I asked him if he remembered _ early treaty between this coun- 
try and Canada von reciprocity—the treaty which was enacted 
about 1856 and lasted for 10 aan He said that he not only 
remembered it, but, as a member of the State Senate of Maine, 
offered and advocated the resolution demanding its abrogation. 
Thus his active influence on this question, so vital to the people 
of Maine, spanning a period of 45 years, and his thorough un- 
derstanding of the economic conditions of the State, gained 
from all those years of study and experience, only confirmed him 
in his opposition to the treaty, although a generation had for- 
gotten that the experiment had ever been tried before. In 
1867 Mr. Frye was elected attorney general of the State, and 
held that office for three years. His experiences during these 
years established his reputation as a lawyer of ability and as an 
eloquent advocate before a jury. In 1871 he was elected to the 
National House, and became a Member of the Forty-second Con- 
gress. 

He remained in the House nearly 11 years, and was then 
elected to the Senate as the successor of James G. Blaine, who 
resigned in order to enter Garfield’s Cabinet. 

Mr. Fryre’s term of public service fell largely in the period 
which had to do with the reconstruction and recovery of the 
country after the War between the States. He met the difficult 
problems of the time with statesmanlike ability, and was a 
ready and eloquent defender of the policies of his party. He 
was also a devoted son of Maine, and supported those interests 
which affected her people, — uly in their economic relations. 
Always the greatest of the New England States in extent and 
natural resources, Maine first became a shipbuilding and ship- 
owning State. Later the rapid development of her forests and 
water powers under the policy of protection began to create 
a new Maine. Mr. Frye sympathized both with the old and the 
new. He knew the stalwart men who built, manned, and com- 
manded the wonderful merchant marine of the forties and fifties. 
Naturally, then, with the traditions as well as the interests of 
the State at heart, he, as the head of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, labored to revive the shipping interests of the 
country, and devoted much time and study to the question of 
the revival of the merchant marine. 

After the passing of the wooden merchant ship, Maine, al- 
though from the first an agricultural State, became more and 
more a manufacturing State. Mr. Fryer, ready to further the 
new development as well as to support the old, threw him- 
self with enthusiasm into the debates on the tariff and became 
a power both in Congress and before the people. Twenty-five 
years ago there was no more popular campsign speaker in 
Maine or in the country than Mr. Fyre, as he explained the 
tariff in such a clear and attractive manner that the most 
humble hearer could understand. 

Mr. Frye, both in the Senate and House, was a strong leader, 
and stood stanchly for the policies of his party when those 
policies were assailed either by factions within its own ranks 
or by enemies without. As a Member of the National House he 
was one of the band which steed against the so-called “ green- 
back craze” in 1879. 
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| his connection with the recent struggle for freeing th 
| Benjamin F. 
| time popula 
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a conversation not long before his | 


This greenback craze amounted to a political revoluti 
cially in Maine. Curiously enough, one of the causes 
troubles of the time was the low cost of living, while 
overthrow of the Republican Party was, in a measur 
the high cost of living. The resumption of specie 
and the expansion of farm lands in the West had bro 
ship to the farmer all over the country, especially | 
England farmer. Solon Chase went through Maine 
the doctrine that there was “too much hog 
| To-day political ators are declaring, to carry o1 
of Solon Chase, that there is “too 1 


o! 


ch ck 


| hog.” 


Neither was the feeling of dissatisfaction and u 
to the farms. People of all classes joined the rank 
surgents” and demanded a change. Wendell 
influence as the greatest orator of his time was str: 


Ph 


Butler, one of the most conspicuous a: 
r soldiers of New England, as well as 
less « spicuous leaders, took the stump with § 
lvocated the greenback policies through the 
ines of the Republican Party were temporarily 
by the attractive doctrine of these leaders; but Fr 
associates, Blaine, Reed, and Dingley, unmoved by tl! 
clamor, vigorously defended the policy of hard m 
national banks. 

Mr. Frye was a delegate to many national con 
twice presented, on behalf of Maine, the name of 
candidate for the Presidency. In 1876 and for many y; 
Maine gave to the political life of the country m 
dential caliber. At that time Blaine began his 
career as a candidate for the Presidency, and for 
was prominent before national conventions. Mr. | 
have aspired to the office had it not been for the d 
Mr. Blaine and later of Mr. Reed. He was twice s 
candidate for the Vice Presidency—once with Garfield 
with McKinley for his second term. Had he been n 
either case, he would by their death have become 
the United States. 

Mr. Frye was appointed by President McKinley : 
the Paris Peace Commission at the close of the S| 
He was strongly in favor of keeping the Philippi 
fended McKinley’s policy on the stump in the can 
the Philippines were an issue. 
west with Senator Hanna, and did most effective y 
taining the views of the administration. This 
extensive campaign he ever made. 

In 1896 Mr. Frye was unanimously chosen Pres 
Senate, the candidates of other parties withdraw 
favor. This expression of confidence and esteem was a | 
triumph, and as such could not fail to be most gratify 
was reelected in 1901, and held the office until fai 
forced him to resign. His knowledge of parliame: 
his sense of fairness, his courtesy and tact made 
presiding officer, while his influence on legislation \ 
for the furtherance of American interests and Am 
merce. 

A sketch of the life and work of Senator Fr 
incomplete without some reference to his home i 
1858, he married Miss Caroline Frances Spear, of 
woman of ability and great strength of character. 


and a 


D 


| men in public life, called upon to face perplexities 


ties, or what requires more courage still, to stand 


| face of popular disapproval, he was strengthened 


support and sympathy of the wife at home. Her ! 
what his life and public service should be was 4 
spiration to him. Emerson says, “A friend is 01 
us to our best.” Mrs. Frye, because she herself « 
strong sense of duty and a clear sense of . 
forced those about her to their best. Her attit 
culties might well be expressed by Kant’s maxi! 
because you ought.” It is impossible to estimate ho\ 
silent partner at home contributed to the successes ‘1 
of the public career of Mr. Frye. He would give lb 
a large share in them. Her death, 10 years before (i 
to him, was a severe blow, from which he le' 
covered, 

And now has come the end of a long life—a life 0! 
loyalty to principle, of kindly thought and Geed, o! 


struggle and accomplishment—a life crowned with r mK et, lo 
While the closing of this life brings sorrow © 


and honor. 
associates in the various circles of national life, the : 
row will be felt by the people of his own St: ite. f 
fondly cherish and lovingly inscribe upon her roll of 
name and fame of Senator Wii11am Pierce FRYE. 
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Exclusion of the Alien Insane—Criminals and Degenerates. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN J. KINDRED, 


OF NEW YORK, 





IN THE Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 15, 1913, 
On Ti. R. 19544, to exclude the alien insane. 


Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, I wish to introduce my ex- 
tended remarks by first making reference to the following pro- 
ceedings in connection with my remarks delivered an the floor 
of the House on January 15, 1913, during the consideration of 
ll. R. 19544, known as the Kindred bill, as follows: 

Mr. BURNETT. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KINDRED]. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, as the author of this bill, I 
jesire to refer very briefly to the aspect of humanity involved 

it, which has been mentioned by the gentleman from Massa- 
husetts [Mr. Murray] and others. In the first place, if the 
bringing in of the insane is made finable, the steamship com- 
panies and common carriers will refrain from allowing the 
insane to commence the trip. 

At present the fact of their being brought in entails great 
hardships to individuals and to whole families. I have known 
personally of cases of insane who will be finable and exclud- 
able under this proposed act to stay at Ellis Island and first 
be detained indefinitely and then be taken to the almshouses 
nd various institutions at great expense to the public in the 
first place, and in instances where the families are possessed 
of means the expense is chargeable directly to their relatives 
who live in this country. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDRED. I will yield for a minute. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not a fact that under the present law 
the Government has the right to deport these people at any 
time within three years? 

Mr. KINDRED. I will say to the gentleman that the bring- 
ng in of insane into this country is not finable under the 
present law. 

Mr. SABATH. But they are deportable. Does not the gentle- 





Mr. KINDRED. They are deportable, and the very process 
f deportation and care for them is costing the State of New 
York over $2,500,000 each year. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not a fact that the Government pays 
for the deportation and the passage of the insane, and the State 
of New York is not obligated to expend a single cent? 

Mr. KINDRED. As a matter of fact, the board of alienists, 
is the proper agency of the State of New York, is doing this 
work and charging it to the State of New York directly. In 
some cases the United States Government pays it. 

Mr. SABATH. They make examinations, and of course we 
realize that they are very expensive gentlemen. 

Mr. KINDRED. I want to make a statement along the line 
not of the economies of this great humanitarian question, but 
along the line of humanity, as some gentleman has defined it. 
Not only, as I have stated, is it inhuman and cruel and incon- 
venient to the individual insane and their families to bring 
them here under the present conditions, subjecting them to the 
lardships to which I have briefly referread—— 

Mr. HAMILL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KINDRED. I haye only a very brief time. Otherwise I 
would gladly yield. 

We now come to the question of humanity involved in this, 
and that is the lesson which we get from the Jukes family, 
Which, in the matter of degeneracy from heredity, represents a 
host colossal family tree and a most interesting one, perhaps the 
a interesting in the world. The origin of the Jukes family 
pe 4 given parent was an origin allied to insanity. The 
ee endants of that family ramify throughout the States, and 
a a has been not only calamity to the individuals who, 
an h no fault of their own, came into the world under such 
a conditions through such heredity, but our asylums 
me eeemosynary institutions have been caused untold expense. 
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Therefore it is a question secondarily of economics and 
marily of humanity to the individual and a question of the 
greatest social importance. [ Applause. ] 

This bill has been since vetoed by the President, along with 
all other provisions of the Dillingham-Burnett bill. 

I desire also to here add additional arguments as to why this 
bill should become an effective law. I am reliably informed 
that President Taft himself stated that he approved this par 
ticular provision of the immigration bill, which he vetoed 
chiefly or entirely because of his objections to the litera y test 


contained therein. My first argument is a reiteration of the 
forceful facts and figures brought out in this direction by the 
gentleman from Alabama, my friend, Mr. BurNerr, in the Con 
GRESSIONAL Record of August 19, 1912, and which incorporat 
interesting and very correct statement as to the evils of o 
present laws by Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, an assistant surgeon 
in the United States Public Heaith and Marine-Hos; Service, 
one of the most respected and accurate authorities in America 
on this subject, and who is now the director of the National 


Institute of Mental Hygiene in the city of New Y« 
A pertinent phase of this matter to which I would direct at 


t 


tention is not only the unjust burden of taxation to which New 
York State and adjoining States are subjected—reaching over 
$2,500,000 yearly for New York City and State and a total of 


a similar or a larger amount for all the other States affected 
by the operation of existing immigration laws, allowing our 
fair cities and States to become a veritable dumping ground for 
thousands of insane and degenerates from every country on the 
globe; but also to the inevitable injury to the fabric of om 
society generally that must follow such conditions. 

So, far from building up in the Nation a sturdy race phys 
cally, mentally, and morally, and building on such a sure foun 
dation for the future social and political stability of the whole 

| country, we are thus under the sanction of law pursuing a 
course just opposite to that suggested for the safety of future 
generations and good government. 

As an example of thousands of other similar cases existing in 
every State in the Union, I will, in some detail, bring out the 
family history of a noted family of criminals and degenerates 
(the Jukes family), and in less detail, the history and heredity 
of another family (the Kallikak family) from whence sprang 
a feeble-minded young woman, whom we shall call Deborah K 
a type of the Moron, an alarmingly increasing class comprised 
in the thousands who are crowding our State institutions for 
feeble-minded. 

The Jukes family, already referred to, is taken because 
well illustrates how degenerates and criminals spring, and are 
increasingly perpetuated, from just such types as we would 
rigorously exclude from our shores, primarily from social con 
siderations, not to mention the consideration of their enormous 
cost, economically, to our already heavily burdened taxpayers. 

Around the year 1730 there was born a man named Max 
Jukes, of early Dutch stock, in this country, who was a very 
hard drinker, averse to work, given to fighting, and who finally 
became blind, entailing his blindness upon his children and 
grandchildren. An analysis of him and of his immediate 
progeny, some illegitimate, shows that he as well as the mater 
nal ancestors of this remarkable and numerous family possessed 
a degeneracy allied to insanity, which, transmitted, resulted 
in typical manifestations of degeneracy, immorality, and crin 
inality all along down the line of the 1,200 members of this 
family, of whose deterioration and anthropological traits we 
have a graphic account by R. L. Dugdale, of the New Yo 
Prison Association. 

I can not here, for lack of space, go further into the detai 
of how the many generations of the Jukes became the mere 
victims of both their heredity and environment, except to point 

: some of the main facts and conclusions and to note that 
| 


eee CC LLL 
CC CC CT 


five of the women of the first generation were illegitimate and 
themselves had illegitimate children before marriage, one of 
these being Margaret, “the mother of criminals,” and whose 
bastard son is the progenitor of the notorious criminal line of 
Jukes. The descendants of these five sisters are referred to in 
the appended chart as belonging to the “ Jukes’ bleud,” be 
eause it is this line that has been traced as being the most 
important for the purposes of the study of heredity. 

The male line at this stage of the development of the family 
tree becomes more secondary. Accordingly in order to follow 
the accompanying chart (pp. 64-66) it must be borne in 
mind that the heredity of those entering the family by marriage 
is in most cases uncertain, and that they are therefore here gen 
erally designated as the blood of X or the X blood. 
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“ Kallikak Family.” by H. H. Goddard, Ph. D., is a most 
ng contribution to this branch of medical science. We 
: that the physical and other characteristics of Deborah, 
ble-minded descendant of which we shall here speak, 
the admission blank kept at the insiitution for feeble- 
4. in New Jersey, to which she was committed, were not 
f an idiot or imbecile of low grade, but rather typically 
the Moron, a term descriptive of a large class who are 
less mentally or morally defective, and who always | 
In Deborah's case, her 1ndfather 


! ‘e or 
neve a bad family history. 


ors 
mie 


habitual drunkard and her grandmother deficient, men- | 


morally. 
have far more mentality and are much more 
to the training and instruction of the modern school and 
‘on for the care of feeble-minded than are the idiet or 
e class. as is shown by the fact that, in the present case 
eah Kallikak; she, while morally deficient, was quite 
learning certain things and of doing much clever 
handiwork. She, after some of training, learned the 
het and how to count and to read. She learned to draw 
1 e and to sing and play on the piano. Sut in such eases 
tations for moral and mental growth are well defined, 


a 


— 
I sus 


S 


“yw 


years 


<rict care and custedy of good men and members of her own 
«a burden to the race and the State. 
It will be apparent, from even the most casual study of this 
and of the chart, that society at large must definitely 
this regard, both for its own preservation and for the 
ation of the taxpayers of the country. 
bill (H. R. 19544) to exclude from this country the hordes 
of ins » and degenerates, by penalizing the steamships and com- 
mon carriers who bring them in, is an important step in the 
right direction and should at the earliest possible date be re- 
enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives and ap- 
el by the Chief Executive. A similar bill, introduced by 


Senator DILLINGHAM, has already passed the Senate, and it is 
understood that President Taft fully approved of this pro- 
vision as an amendment to the general immigration bill vetoed 
by him. 


STERILIZATION AND CASTRATION. 


Another most important sociological, scientific, and constitu- 
tional phase of this whole subject is the suggestion, widely dis- 
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. must, therefore, remain a child all her life, wnder the | 


cussed of late, of the wisdom of sterilizing certain classes of in- | 


cone 


criminals and degenerates, both male and female, and thus 

‘omplish the desired result for the present good of the country 
and for protection mentally, morally, and physically of unborn 
generations. 

[ can not cite a better or more practical authority on this 
subject than my friend Frank Wade Robertson, M. D., professor 
in Cornell Medical College, New York City, and formerly super- 
intendent of the New York State Reformatory at Elmira, who, 
writing in American Medicine, July, 1910, says in an article on 
the “ Sterilization of the Criminal Unfit”: 

Personally I see in vasectomy a way of escape from this appalling 
economic and social menace and to the end of creating public sentiment 
in its behalf I shall make unremitting effort. Can we afford to have 
divided ranks in our opinion? ‘The attitude of the profession (medical) 
Wil largely determine what can be accomplished. By energetic and 
concerted action we will win, by indifference and indecision we will fail. 


\s a profession this is an opportunity for us to accept or reject. Per- 
, 1 am committed to vasectomy. 


1 


Vasectomy is a rather simple procedure in surgery, and 
Ieans in the male the ligation «r cutting out of a piece of the 
ras deferens, a duct conducting the vitalizing sexual fluid 
from the testicles. The operation can be done without neces- 
“arily employing anesthesia, and does not even confine to bed, 


Uon of castration. 


Tn the female criminal and degenerate either oophorectomy 
‘ the removal of the evaries is practiced, or in its stead. sal- 
agotomy, the removal of the oviducts or Fallopian tubes. 

So far as I can ascertain, sterilization by vasectomy in cer- 


‘ 


‘ain cases is practiced under recently enacted laws in the 
; Or 4 California provides for 
asexualization, aud in Oregen a bill providing for vasectomy 
= In Lilinois a bill passed the sen- 
The State of Washington recently provided “ opera- 
_he prevention of procreation” upon those convicted 
in crimes; and in New Jersey, Ohio, Utah, and the 
‘e of Ontario, Canada, bills have been introduced pro- 
for sterilization of confirmed criminals, which should 
other anthropologis and late degenerates, 


States of Indiana and Connecticut. 


was vetoed by the governor. 
ate only, 


tion for tl 
of cert 
rovin« 
Viding 
nelude also certain 
whether or not convicted of crime. 








aud is, of course, radically different from the more serious opera- 


ber, 1912, number of the American Review of Reviews, the pro 
duction of rubber here is accompanied by appalling barbarism, 
in which “ man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn.” 
mr al ai ‘ aie 
Che article in part reads as follows 
Two items of news in the London journals in tl midd of 
August last, apparently unconnected, have come to compliment « 
other in the international politics of international busine On J 
13 it was announced that an appropriation had been made | 
Brazilian National Congress for the establishment of a valorization o1 
rubber similar to that already effected m the coffee ind An 
count was also giver of the widespread indignation in England ove 
report, then made public by the forcign office, on certain hideous ' 
ties practiced in the rubber district of the Putumayo The Peruvian 
Amazon Co. (Ltd.), an English concern, has been collecting rub! n 
the district since 1907. Several years ago a disclosure of atre¢ 
in this region was made by Sir Roger Casement. This British G: 
ment officer, who some years before had startled the world with 
port of atrocities in the Congo, had been sent te investigate the si i 
tion in Peru. His report was submitted to Sir Edward Grey, the B 
ish foreign secretary. in January, 1911. and made public last mont) 
The delay in giving the matter out, it is now stated, was due to t 
desire of Great Britain to “privately persuade the Peruvian 
ment to punish the criminals and to prevent a _ repetition 
atrocities.” 
The Indian natives of the Putumayo are usually des 
| as a mild, inoffensive people, split up into a number of 
whose languages differ widely. They number abo 0.000 
According to the well-authenticated report of Sir Roger ¢ 
ment. these natives have been subjected to tortures which bafile 
description, partly for commercial motives to compel thr to 
bring Mm larger quantities of rubber and partly, it would s 
out of the sheer lust of cruelty. It appears that thousands of 
natives have been maimed and murdered with impunity, since 
the district itself has never had preper police protection. The 
Putumayo, as it is known, already produced a large and increas 
ing proportion of the rubber of Sowth America. The Peruvian 
Amazon Co., which has no title to the territory, does not allow 
anyone to euter this territory where it has the sole priv: ege of 





eo 


Of 


Alleged Atrecities in the Rubber Fields of Perv, 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. KINDRED, 
OF NEW YORI 
In tHe Hovse or Represenratrives 
Thursday. Fel r 4 ye 
On H. Res. 813) requ S to 
furnish information rel ve ) d t t ! 
ot Peru. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, in connection wi Ifouse reso 
lution No. 815, requesting the Secretary of St t rnish in 
formation relative to alleged atrocities in the rub fields of 
Peru, offered by me and referred to the H ( e on 
Foreign Affairs, I desire to call attenti ) tain facts 
volved in this matter. 

Extending over a period of over two yeal from January 
1911, to the present time, the British and Ai daily pres 
and other publications have frequently printed or 3s 

| startling accounts of almost unbelievable and hide s cruelties 
| alleged to have been practiced by the agents of the Peruvian 
Amazon Co. (Ltd.), an English corporation, on the native In 
dians of the Putumayo rubber district, along the Putumayo 
River, eastern Peru, South America. To a casual reader these 
reports might have appeared so sensational because of the mon 
strous cruelties alleged as to be worthy of only passing atten- 


tion. Just as there is truth in the old saying that “ where there 
is so much smoke there must be some fire,’ these persistent, if 
seemingly highly colored, from the Putumayo 
fields, on careful investigation, seem to be justified in the main. 

Let us examine the many reports and the basis for them, first 
having clearly in mind some of the main facts which gave 
to them, as they are set forth in the September, 1912, numb« 
the American Review of Reviews; 
22, 1912, and following numbers; 


reports rubber 


rise 
‘ of 
the London Truth, September 
ya Current Li 


terature, Sentem 


ber, 1912; the Outlook, September 7, 1912; Littelf’'s Living Age; 
and other periodicals and numereus English and American 
dailies. 

To quote in part from an article on this subject from Septem 





buying and selling all sorts of merchandise and products. 

It does net permit the Indians who work for it to buy from 
other except the company store. In exchange for the privileges 
granted it, the company was supposed to police its own terri 
tory, and it was hoped by the Peruvian Government that the 
English patrols would act as a first line of defense in case the 
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Government of Colombia should renew its effort, made some | over two years, and ending with a final report of 
years ago, to obtain this coveted and disputed territory. At | pages in June, 1912, which I have examined csrefuliy. 
the time of going to press with this issue, the Colombian con- According to these reports, the natives—men. w. 
sul general in New York asserted, in a letter to the press, Co- | children—are flogged until they die of shock, or sur\ 
lombia’s ownership of all lands between the Putumayo and | carried maggots in their flesh for months as a resui; 
the Caqueta Rivers. tion from the lash applied by agents of the rubber 
Vhe publication of the Casement report, with the mass of | Indeed, this was a milder form of the numerous fo) 
official and diplomatic correspondence covering more than a | cessive tortures practiced, such gas burning, shootin: 
year, indicates that the British Government’s patience is at | out the brains of the helpless infants, cutting off ti, 
last at an end. The press in England has been calling for a | all classes of natives, etc., after mutilating them iy 
prosecution of the company and justice to the native. The | able ways. (Pp. 81 et seq., the reasons assigned.) 
Veruvian minister at Washington, commenting upon the Case Investigation shows that it is also the contentio; 
ment report, has stated that the atrocities were committed not | that the English Rubber Co. was solely responsible 
later than the year 1907, and insists that “things are very dif- | atrocities, 
fereut now since the Peruvian Government is in entire contro! | I have purposely omitted here sensational An 
of the Putumayo district.” British newspaper articles detailing the most horrilb|; 
On the other hand, the official statement of the British | but have compiled my quotations from the most 
foreign office notes that rubber is still being exported from | sources. 
Veru at a rate only possible by a system of forced labor. | I am at a loss to understand why we as a world 
Speaking in the House of Commons on August 1, Sir Edward | humane Nation, realizing the “ white man’s burden, 
Grey declared that his Government was “ keeping in the closest | at least keep up with England’s examples in this dire 
touch with the United States Government in this matter.” The | being charged, as England is not, with grave respo 
preceding is from an authentic source, and is confirmed not | the South American Republics, should at least mak: 
only by the exhaustive report of Sir Roger Casement but by | diplomatic representations to Peru as England has 
Judge Romulo Paredes, one of the few white men who have | order to best exert our greater moral influence in |! 
traveled over the 90,000 sparsely settled square miles of this | matter—an influence quite sufficient, I believe, to « 
rubber district, and who made a recent visit to other important | totally abolish these atrocities among the helpless |e; 
trading posts and Indian settlements, and who was appointed | Indians—which exceed in their excessives the cond 
by the Peruvian Government to make a report on this subject. | existed in the African Kongo region in the worst reiz 
lle is also a wealthy merchant and the proprietor of the lead- | ery there of the late King Leopold and his Belg 
ing newspaper in Iquitos, a post on the Amazon River and the | syndicates. 
nearest city to the Putumayo region. He asserts the Monroe | <A somewhat vague allusion, is made by Secreta 
doctrine may be used to serve private corrupt interests. | Knox to the possible propriety of our Government | 
Paredes’s report is in part as follows: diplomatic representations in this matter in his letter 
The Putumayo region is one of the least-known parts of the world. | 1912, to Mr. Mitchell Innes, at that time chargé d'afi 
It extends from 1 north latitude to 3 south latitude and from 70 3ritish Embassy at Washington. 
east longitude to 76 east longitude. It is covered with equatorial | 
forests practically inaccessible to white men. There are neither rail- rth ee 
roads nor ordinary roads across the jungle, and the only means of | Interstate Shipment of Intoxicating Liquors. 
communication are a few navigable tributaries of the Amazon. A | 
glanc ec at the map of the EUCEMAyO, pewevec, Wil Som. tk, Shee Tae 
vulvar ele ue eon is. p—F<-~ paral! to that of the | SP E E ¢ I 
Amazon until they reach the Brazilian territory. * 
Policing such an immense wilderness, inhabited by some 10,000 un- OF 


into seven main tribes speaking as many unrelated languages and a few 


civilized ¢ ‘igines, is an ard s task. Evidence is n “ASV gather, | r r ™~\ > WT . 
at iaiiy whee ah Geis tate act ae that the ‘natives one died. op j i ON ° Kk K N N i T H D. i l C kx D [, | j \ I ’ 
loeal dialects besides OF TENNESSEE, 


\fter several months of investigation, I finally ascertained the names on tee ae s a 
of many individuals, most of them English subjects, guilty of atrocious In THE Hot SE OF REPRESEN rATIVES, 
crimes against the Indians. One of them—Donald Francis—had done : ; rai 
things which the spoken word can not easily describe. and was dealt Saturday, February 8, 1913, 
with in accordance with the criminal law of Peru. ‘Terrible charges | >, the bil > 7 - ee . 
were made also against one Armando Normand, a Bolivian, and Lavy, a aa ieee epee Setententing liquo 
man from Barbados. Both, however, had escaped before our mission ee erce character In certain cast 
rea bed a Patemayo. ent pace crane SS ee alee Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed 
implicated in the atrocities. nfortunately the English co any, - : ees i ne ov 
formed of our coming. had supplied those criminals with transportation bill for the following FeaASOnS ; 
cither to Barbados or to Colombia or Brazil, where they were perfectly In the first place, the bill is a fake, a false pri 
Se ee an ae ee tee shift, and, in my judgment, it is not intended as 
The 21 constables whom the Peruvian Government kept in the Putu- | narance ile oa ia 
mayo in those days had been all bribed by the English traders and shut perance measure, but it is only intended to give 
their eyes to what was happening in the jungle. : people something that is thought, by expert po 
If the Peruvian Government had been informed of the way in which | appease them for the time being without hurt 


the English rubber merchants were abusing the privileges granted to | trafic adic ; thi ae 5 afte) 
them, it would have long ago taken strenuous measures to stop those traffic. I predict that within six months : * 
crimes. You must not imagine that the Indians are any less protected | 20 intelligent temperance man will claim that it 
than the white people in Peru. The proportion of white people is only | temperance measure. 


17 per cent, and they do not constitute by any means a privileged class. . sac ac 311 te al ° <onstitt 
Vifty-seven per cent of our people are native Indians and the remain- In the second place, the bill - either un wr - | 
ing 26 per cent are half breeds. Barring, of course, the times of the for indefiniteness. By the Constitution of the 
early Spanish conquerors, the native Indians have been treated very | Congress was given exclusive authority and jul 
humanely in Veru,. ain spec s , Sse Wis 
Collecting rubber is very hard work; scientific tapping gives only poh a ified subject + BEeeg these yo 
about 20 pounds of rubber a year, and the trees are worked in estradas | Mterstate commerce. When Congress was ci\ 
of 100 trees, sometimes scattered over an area of 100 acres. The col- | subject of legislation, no provision appeared in th 
He ee ee ee ak ites ‘bring hake cance naan | By which Congress had the right to detezate <0 
trading posts and receive, or are supposed to receive, from $9 to $15 | 20Y part t 1€TeO back to the States. such a ee on 
for 100 pounds of rubber, according to quality. In the Putumayo region, | Congress might give back all its powers to the Sia 
however, the Amazon Rubber Co, ane a meneeey of the _ of mer- | the plan of this bill we would have no Constitution 
cnandise, and the Indians are generally compelled to accept in payment ind : " enhthite int 
for their fortnightly output of rubber the various goods imported by Now, this bill regulates or rather prohibit a 
the company upon which the traders place fanciful valuations. The | ments of liquor into dry territory, and Congress 
result of this system of creas ss aa _ —— ad pooetne 7 right to do this if it exercised complete jurisdic!) 
debted to the company and are forcibly taken from their villages anc stnlati r the 
transported to places where labor is scarce. Many tribes have preferred declines to fix a penalty for the violation v0 = 
to abandon their territories and homes and move long distances across | inference leaves the punishment to the States, (iu! 
the equatorial jungle rather than to be set to work for the rubber | to restore or delegate to the States a part of !'s 
aT over interstate shipments. This, in my judgment. | 
no constitutional right to do. It can only pass 2 | 
law on the subject by assuming entire jurisdict' 
of the subject. ‘ a 
This is easily seen from an examination of sect!” 
| 


I of the Constitution. If under the clause “to rc 


’ 


Sir Roger Casement, appointed by Sir Edward Grey, the 
british foreign secretary of foreign affairs, to go to the Putu- 
inayo region to investigate these charges, is by character and 
training in South American diplomatic affairs well equipped 
for this important work, which he commenced in the summer 
of 1910, making his first report to the British foreign office in| merce * * * among the several States” Conere-s 
January, 1911, and many other reports covering a period of | a law declaring certain kind of commerce illez:! 











e State to punish infractions of the law, then, of course, 
r the power “to coin money ” it could declare what kind of 
y should be coined and then leave it to the States to punish 
iations of such a law. This would involve an absurdity 
ier the clause “to provide for the punishment for coun- 
iting * * * of the United States,’ would any- 
v that Congress would have the right to prohibit coun- 
ig and leave it to the States to punish for the crime of 
feiting, the very thing that Congress is given jurisdiction 
And how would it do, under the constitutional authority 
tablish offices,” for to prohibit 
the post office and leave it to the States to punish for 
fenses? Or how would it do, under the authority “to 
le and maintain a_ navy,” for Congress to pass a law pro- 
: State from having a warship and then leave it to the 
, punish itself for having such a warship? The power 
« commerce is found in the same section with all the 
just set out. 
1+ sopms to me the mere asking of these questions in 
ce to these powers answers such questions. 
1f the bill had proceeded to fix punishment for the 


+} 


coins 


ody 


post Congress offeuses 


Ow S 


refer- 


violation 
t and had brought into the bill the machinery of the 
Government to prevent violations, then it would 
be subject to this constitutional objection. In its present 
1 it is clearly unconstitutional, or, if it is not unconstitu- 
nal, then it is void for indefiniteness, 


au 
1? 
sucil 


In the third place, it is not the measure that its temperance 
vocates think it is. They—and I am now speaking of the | 
ein umperance people throughout our country—generally 

me that under the provisions of this bill the United States 


ent is required to enforce and will enforce the Webb | 
nd prohibit interstate shipments of liquor into dry terri- | 
s there are no such provisions in the bill, and with- 
h the Federal Government has absolutely 
ng to do with the enforcement of this law. The enforce- 


ere 


provisions 


<1) 


of the law is entirely left by inference to the State authori- 

s: but at all events the Federal Government has no power 
ler the act to enforce it. { 

In the fourth place, the bill, should it become law, will, in 
n dgment, but add another ineffective law—at all events, 
so far as my State of Tennessee is concerned—te the already | 
‘ffective State-wide law which we now have there. If the | 


State, county, or municipal authorities do not now enforce the 


State-wide law which we now have—and it is generally con- | 
led in that State they do not enforce it—how can it be ex- 
ed that these very authorities will enforce this law, which } 


provides no penalty? 

he fifth place, in my judgment, there are but two effective 
; lealing with the liquor traffic. ‘The first one is for the 
people of each county of each State to determine by their votes 
whether intoxicating liquors shall be manufactured, sold, or 
used in that county under what is known ordinarily as the 
on plan. If they vote to prohibit liquor, then the law 


) 
i 





1 be enforced. Such a plan is not an absolutely effective 
plan, but it is better than prohibition without the consent of 
those to whom the law applies. The other plan is for Congress 
) put the liquor traffic on the same footing it has heretofore put 

teries or tax it out of existence throughout the country. 

If it constitutional to do it, or if not, then a constitutional 


‘rT 


imendment may be had, and Congress may decline to license 
quor Selling, liquor dealing, or liquor manufacturing everywhere 
within the United States, making it contraband, and so, by the 
machinery of the Federal Government, prevent its manufacture, | 
ve, or use. The Federal Government is able to enforce effec- 
Uvely national prohibition against intoxicating liquors, while 
the several States can not enforce State-wide prohibition as 
‘ong as the National Government legalizes its use, licenses its 
Intuufacture and sale, and collects taxes for dealing in it in 
dry territory as well as in wet territory. In other words, | 
prohibition can not be made effective in the States as long as | 
the National Government, expressly or impliedly, stands,sponsor 
‘or it and collects the sum of hundreds of millions of dollars 
i year for its manufacture and sale. . 
ne sixth place, 1 am in favor of prohibition in the coun- | 
aos ae aud smaller towns where the temperance senti- 
temperance tail <nough to bring about the enforcement of the 
wha ceand aws. In the cities where a majority of the people 
uieeen sec to prohibition I am in fayor of segregation of 
odliar cnt screen doors, high license, strict regulation, no 
6 in them Sunday nor between the hours of 11 at night and 
upon findine em together with all proper forfeituzes of license 
other pro 1s any reasonable regulation being violated, and all 
may be ber regulations of the traffic, until at such time as it 
y be deemed wise for Congress, with a constitutional amend- , 


ea 
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ment or without it, to pass a law prohibiting the manufa re, 
Sale, or use of intoxicating liquors, or taxing them out of 
existence. It is idle to talk about State wide prchibition being 
made effective by State laws or nonpenalty National laws as 
long as the National Government derives so great a revenue 
from its manufacture or sale, directly or indirectly, in dry 
territory. In other words, I am in favor of vs which will 
be practical, and which will bring about greate temperance 
;} rather than political prohibition laws, which bring about no 
effective r ults. Ll am 1 theory ad practi ‘ ') nce 
man, and not a politico-prohibitio-potationist. 

In the seventh place, Mr. Chairman, I believe in 
ment of all laws. No greater iniury n be done the people of 
a community than for them to hay y which is openly and 
notoriously violated by them. We h ‘ Ww Ol i 
subject now VW hi ‘h is note rie isl ) l in l e, ad | 
am unable to give my consent to In « t} which, I 
believe, will be just as noton islv disregarded. Tt hs hee 2 
matter of pride to us that our Federal la : 1 frietiv enfo “ll. 
I am unwilling by my vote to aid in passi: bederal law that 
does not on its face pro ide for its own ent WW h 
too much disrespect for our laws now 

IT append as a part of my ren | LE) y e Webb 
bill as passed. 

rhe bill is as follow 
A bill (IL, R. 17593) to div 

commerce characte il tali 

Be it enacted, etc., That the shipment or transport 
ner ol any means whatsoever, of any spirituous, vi 
mented, o other int yxicating liquor of any kind from ~ i 
tory, or District of the United ates, or place non 

ibject to the jurisdiction thereof, into any other State 

vis ict of the United States, or place noncont! oO 
the jurisdiction thereof, or from any forelg: i s 
‘Territory, or District of the United States, or pli } 
but subject to the jurisdiction thereof, which : 1 spirit 
malted, fermented, or other intoxicating liquor i itended 
son interested therein, to be received, possessed, sold, « 
used, either in the original package or otherw i \ 
law of such Stat Territory, or Dist t of the 1 s 
noncontiguous to but subject to the risdi 
prohibited. 

Imerstate Shipment of Intoxicating Liquo 


SPEECH 


HON. 


Or ENNES EI 
In tHe Hovse or Represenrs' “ 
Saturday, Februa 
The Hlouse had under conside m tl HW. I 
intoxicating Lid ; I eir int il 
Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, | 
no matter of legislation that has been pro I Li 
| during this session or many sessions | 
there is a better understasding of the situa 
this. For 20 years or more this has be cue 
tation. It is true, of course, that it ply 
question, but there has been, to ny know ive hye 
eight years, during which time I have been a Me 


body, a persistent and growing demand that the: 


consideration of this legislation in this House 
ation has not yet been had. Whether rightly 
not undertake to say, but it has been so rv | 
i that a sentiment or belief has grown up th: 


part of this country in the minds of thousand e inte 
ested in this legislation that bas been delibera 

and consideration of it prevented in the Hor 

so far as Ia ] 


+4 
Al 


I regret, m concerned, that the i I 


norted earlier from the Committee on the Judiciary B 

being reported at the time it was, I for o1 member of th 
Committee on Rules did not feel willing to stand in th vy 4 
the consideration of this legislation, for which thet ‘ 
a long and growing demand in this country. 

Why is it that gentlemen are not willing to march up a 
face this question? We must face it at some time I kne 
what effect it will have upon me. I know that the vote ti 
shall east will alienate some friends from me But, M 
Speaker, as a public man acting upon my responsibility 
tepresentative, I must meet those conditions, and | 


ready to meet them. [Applause.] 
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contencdec. 
stubborn 


ni 
pitted ners 


v illustrious thoue 
istinetion of long 
among the great 
3 the « 
e reposed in him by 
tribute more enduri 
if marble or brass. 
| to which 


d and li n ride i au nor of whicl 


ablishes f] 


yht and } are vee ’ . i 
1 al d | Through with the conflicts of life, crowned 
LLY, all | ° . a os ° 
; : | ors by his admiring friends, respected by his 1 
tion alone, | a ae ; : al . 
nality of ved and mourned by his relatives and compa 
1 qual y O] ° °y . . * . r 
ee ES oil of his native city, surrounded by the 
be man woo : . 
; lative State, who revere his memory and 1 
nh employ in aad : oa } ie ; 
: ting pati v for the great judgment day to e 


1 he pur- | ‘in : ; 0 
I nt life as a reward for his mi 


| to rise to the « 1 position of ' eR 

> ours, directing the formation Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 
necessarily must hay een tested 
and have displayed the rare quali- 


exalted position. ‘To attain this S P E E C H 


the individual as a person rarely OF 


! lemonstrates his superiority of mind and heart, . ar TC . -. ona 
capable of great accomplishment $in the world. For | H QO N . C H A R LES G . iD D\ ; 
n his way by his own individual efforts from among OF GEORGIA, 
truggle around him for every advantage in every | 
;: oie adie Sa rinse acoseges high ot In tur Hovse or Repres 
rates his ability, assures the value of his character, 
i ices. From 1831 to 1911 covered a 
istory of the worid. No other 70 years | 
een so important to the human 1 
vat and wonderful strides in the Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, I never 
artment of life. opportunity to say a few words in support of t! 
a United Stat ‘enator for the State | Dill when it is up for consideration before the H 
ut this period and was a witness to the Of all the money that is appropriated by 
1 went on during that long and important | 2Ppropriated for a better purpose than that 
I career gave him opportunity to witness the | im the agricultural bills to be used for the cd 
crowth and development which blessed and pros- agricultural resources, 

\ighty and a deserving people. He had a remarkable As I have said before, “The farmer is the 
intrusted by a confiding constituency with public | Country.” This bill carries $17,593,275 to b 
mtinuously for 50 years, from 1861 to 1911, the | 0Ur farmers. 
of which he served in the National Congress, 12 er ; 
House, and 30 im the Senate. In all this long The only criticism I have to make against 
evidence of the confidence reposed in him by the | Committee is that I do not believe enough n 

State, he was designated by them, and not | Priated for this important work. There is a dis| 

Executive authority, to the positions which he | Part of some, at times, to criticize appropriations 

is a mark of unusual distinction, belonging to ping to think of the importance of the work to! 

long public service. It is a record of which his thereby. I favor economy as much as any gen 
iy well feel proud and cherish it as a legacy of in- floor of this House. There is an “economy,” 

economize 


n the recipient of such honors from a constituency of the development of our agricultural resources 


day, February 10, 1! 


R 3) making appropriatio: 
ture for the fiscal year ending Jun 


INTERNAL IMPROVEME? 


“ 


value. “false economy.” That spirit to 


MOD ich were to be found numerous persons of great ability | Merce is the rankest kind of “ false economy.” O 
and splendid qualifications well equipped for public duties im} % great country. If it is to remain a great cou 
» same line of service, ambitious for preferment, establishes keep step with the progress of the tines m= we are 
power of the man and his splendid leadership among | °UF high position among the other nations of the 
lis long tenure of service demonstrates his fidelity to | *Ppropriations which go to internal improvement 
rinciples of the cause he espoused and the deference he | i2¢ agriculture, increasing our commerce, building» 
o the wishes of the majority of his constituents who | erecting public buildings, improving rivers and | 
honored him with their support. He was a leader and carried | doing other things out of which the people ge 
conviction in the merit of every cause he advocated, winning great benefit, is money well spent, out of whit 
public approval and party adhesion as the result of his efforts. | ment and the people alike draw large dividends | 
He arose step by step in public confidence until he became a | Prosperity, comfort, and happiness. 
power in the councils of a great Nation and was a potential ' WATERWAYS REDUCE BREIGHT RATES 
factor in the policies it developed and exeeuted for the Govern- Some are narrow minded enough to claim that m 
ment of the millions who lived under its flag and proudly pro- | improving rivers and harbors is not well spent. 
claimed their allegiance to the principles embodied in its system | mere “ demagoguery ” and is intended te appeal! to 
of government, who rejoiced in its triumphs, and stood ready | of those who are not informed on the subject. 
to defend it against the assaults of hestile foes, who bore aloft | will stop to think will at once recognize the fact 
its banner wherever the light of civilization guided the foot- | ing the waterways of eur country opens up 2 heal! 
steps of the weary traveler, whether on land or sea. tion to the railways of the country. Everyone 
In the great struggle for supremacy which surged around and | freight can be handled by water much cheaper in 
about him for years he suceeeded ever all opposing forces by | That being true, it stands to renson, and is a fact, 
his resolute will power, keen and well-poised judgment, ever- | provement of our waterways, putting them in com)" 
came al opposition directed at his overthrow, sustained his | our railroads, greatly reduces freight rates, Ww 


~ 


t 









to the benefit of the people. The work of encouraging 
nt. as the two subjects are correlated.in that the farm 
1 and clothe the people of the world; and water trans- 
of their products, with other commerce, gives them 
freights, better facilities, and opens up the markets of 
world to our American farmers. 


SOUTH SHOULD HAVE FOREIGN REPR NTATIVES 


my purpose to discuss the general subject of agri- 
improvements, but only certain phases of it. Indeed, 
1 require too much time for me to undertake to discuss 


cet as a general proposition. 


with others coming from the cotton-producing section | ‘ 


intry, I wish to urge that the foreign representatives 
country to countries that are great users of cotton 
should come from that section of our country which pro- 
.cotton. It stands to reason that we of the South know 
ut this subject than people of other sections where 
not grown. Occasionally, however, we find a gentle- 
and there who has never seen a coiton stalk who 
| 


he knows more about the subject than those of us who 
id raise the staple. 

the great money crop of the United States and 

: our balance with other nations on the right side of the 

In times of depressions and panics our cotton is one 

that is sent abroad in exchange for which foreign gold 


uring into our Treasury. It is right that the Govern- 


ld give the greatest possible consideration to those 


are doing this great service. It is also right that we 
have due consideration when the President of these 
| States comes to consider the appointment of gent!emen 


sent us in the cotton-using countries of the world. The 
who claims to know all about cotton production and 


iton, and who has never grown any of it nor seen 





of it crown, is like the old maid who undertakes to tell 
her who has raised several children how children should 
-od. TI hope and believe, and the South hopes and believes, 


that illustrious son of the South, Gov. Woodrow Wil- 
son, | mes President, he will see to it that our people are 
d represented in the countries that use our cotton goods. 
BUREAU OF MARKE" 
\nother thing that I believe will be of inestimable benefit to 
vs of this country is a “bureau of markets” in the 
Department of Agriculture. With a bureau of markets, it is 


tural development goes hand in hand with waterway im- 
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opinion, our farmers will be enabled to sell all farm products | 


better advantage. As it is now, our people depend largely 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce, broadly scat- 
| not acting in conjunction, without a common purpose, 
the question of marketing and regulation of prices. 
we must not lose sight of the fact that the question 
“ot supply and demand enters most largely into the fixing of all 
prices, if it is not interfered with by unscruplous specu- 

tol Through a bureau of markets. under national super- 
sion, it is my opinion that much better results will come to 








se who engage in it, because new markets and better compe- 
will be found for the products of our farms. Such a 
can be established and operated without much addi- 


oat 
St 


AGRICULTURAL CREDITS. 


of agricultural credits whereby the farmers may be 
{ «against “money sharks” and against being 
zed” into selling their products on low markets. With- 
£0] into detail at this time, I merely wish to register the 





suggestion that such a system would prove of lasting benefit to 
ose who (ill the soil, and especially to the farmers who run 
turban te and work as tenants. It is well known that the 
1armers, 


generally speaking, are compelled to buy their fertil- 
e stock, and supplies on what is known in our sec- 


1ZeTs, li 





tlon is fal i > » . 

an fall time. They also make their loans from the banks 
fovtits ue Way. When the fall rolls around the merchant, the 
an ae dealer, the live-stock salesman, and the banker all 


the seen mnOney. The farmer wants to pay up, but perhaps 
The te l atoEe have “beared” the market and prices are low. 
he fs acer aene debt, and he is not able to hold his cotton, so 
~ |S compelled to sell. Now, if a system to extend credit upon 


agriculturs 7 . ° ; 
“a ultural lands and products, with governmental sanction 
ale 


to se 

an on better and higher markets. A great saving would 

rie . to the farmers not only from being able to hold for better 
ces, but in interest charges as well, 





ple and that farming will prove more profitable to | 








O Lt } Si hat 
o-~«] i ] } } f e I is 1 
trit vVilic 1 3] re \ sn isured | 
cu ! The 1 ¢] ne 
SO! V Lo ( i indon 
Lit alic i ] 
and 1 Na l < i ») 
for deep | 1 
me for it si i l 
pl erit 
Go into } 
l great per ce i I 
{}onafarm. ‘This fa t fin ! 
of us who were reared on f 
| climb up and rea i] 
ser! usly, iowe 
achieved by th > I 
farm, and when we think f the i 
by these boys len the f l na 
“farm leaving” y ‘ 
in the matter ha , 
l e of wal ¢ t] ' 
un d l iy (ou 
bsorl nin) 
= = ‘ ‘i |} ‘ 
re j i nd »f 
Lie e ‘ 1 ol 
l i rvation ti ( \ 1) 
G nal » ODDO ] li } 
betters hi tj 
SI il i Li que ion ‘ ) 
be educated so that the f \ 
our boys and girls wi ove | 
profit in farm life. The reason many boy 
farms is because the surroundings and « a 
to them. If we can get the parents 
gether, and if everybody will work togethei ‘ 
make farm life more attract nd p 
love the farms and will prosper and 
Here are a few facts showing how 
of their best blood PiXty X per « Lil \ 
in the United Si d t ow ! ( 
only 34 per cent of the farmers own 
The same thing in about the same proport 
others of the Southern States. ‘I ] 
tion wide and presents a serious situa ] 
of the greatest proble ( he <« nad due 
boys leaving the farm for the j <O Se 
been regarded in Mississippi that the te | 
ent to pass a law regulating alien « hip of 
The problem must be faced and a edly 1 
this movement from the farm is 1 h md 
doomed to decay. 
EDUCAT 
It is my opinion that a remedy against 
threatening situation can be found in the buildi 
system of rural and agricultural hools, good 
phones, better and more ri il churches Ss. Tul 
parcel post, a closer interest and sympathy amo 
“There should be a wider and more ge lad 


a y ber vision, at a low rate of interest, can be worked out and | 
opted, the farmers would be able to hold their products and | 


urs to me, Mr. Chairman, that this country also needs | 


information on improved farming and better 1 h 
and more comfortable homes, with modern co 


as possible, with beautiful gardens and trees, \ 

make the boys and girls like farm lif Much d 

farmer father. The boy must be treated rig 1 e 
treated as a partner in the business inst 

hand.” Teach him to know that farming is dl 
honorable of all the vocations known to man: ¢ 

of the profits and let him feel that farn CSS 
and not merely a “means unto a living.” Ed e the boy 
and girls for what they are to follow The Be Corn ¢ 1 
work has shown what can be done if the boy re encouraged 
and given a chance. Everybody must get behind the upward 
movement that wiil make for better conditions generall) 


ABANDONED 
In many of the New England States miles of farms have been 
abandoned. Houses are vacant and, with other improvements 
are falling into decay. This condition will extend throughout 
the country if wise and patriotic men do not take hold of the 
situation and work together and arrive at a solution of the 
question. What can we hope for as a people with our farn 
falling into “foreign hands” or going to certain disuse? | 
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In the short time I have I do not propose to go at k 

the testimony which the committee found ample upon 
base a report that the sitting Member, Mr. Bow; 
retain a seat in the House of Representatives ), 
practices affecting the voters in his district 
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ith regard to the insufficient 
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the gentleman, 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania could not have 
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Mr. COVING’ TON. What I am enya is thi 
se at this time, whether from one pai 
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on the question whether or not McLean 
ted. The question of the consider ation n of tl 
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ker, in an examinat 
I ade against Mr. Me 
nded for watchers. In that connection 
attach no importance to the name 
mi d. It makes no differ 
watchers, or special watche 
’ heretofore not referred to 
campaign manager of the sitting 
» in his testimony that as the chail 
minittee of Luzerne County 
entire party in that coi 
le number required by 
unty, in addition to the 
tchers with Mr. Bowm: 
legally could under 
“ep ting the Republican Part 
| the legal number of poll men 
1ers in every precinct in the county. 
iid for by him were, therefore, the 
| suspicious circumstances he admitted 
was sometimes to get Democrats to vote 
Corroborated as itis by Walter Richards 
The case | WL0 said that when his money was giver 
Wilson, imself, it was =e to him to go out 
with many ith” in that precinct. It is an irresistib e 
ittee, and | Money for “ spec ial watchers” for Bowman 
mn ctorate. 
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stimony sith. , 
distin- Will the gentleman yield? 
had his . VIN }TON. Mr. Speaker, I can not 
ive charges ley pardon me, because I have a few 1 
why that Wi hen ae take the election expense accoul 
hip, decided | what a different story. In the aggregate, 
ting in accordance with the | cial watchers, poll men, general watchers 
ed to dismiss | as the case may be, incident to the regular ¢ 
Republican, the gentleman from | there is a total of $3,310. Of this money, the | 
inu old his seat. In the | that $450 was expended for purposes allowed bj 
inder considera- | to registration or was returned to Mr. McLea! 
tting Member. i the election. 
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not left as the sum total of expenditure for poll men or | 1 ‘ked inside the polling ro by Nicholas Cict al 
s s. or special watches, $2.860, which upon the basis of $5 | boss, \ » could not read the 1 anguage but 
which was the admitted price that both parties had to w to ike a rk « f halk 
egal workers, a sum of money that was not sufficient | that had be ( to hin r of th 
wo watchers or two poll men or special watchers, by | Cictola reover fl » of j 
er name you denominate them, : each precinct in 
| o County: and I find as the significant com itary upon Mr. Will 
stant’s ease that the only charge le by the ge Mr. CO yN I this 
, Pennsylvania [Mr. Arney], in an ab eech in co time. 
n alleged improper practices of the ec : l $ . FARR I 
iduct of the election in the employment of the g| press 
as he calls them, was illegal. He does assert that Mr. COVINGTON 
ni's brother was employed as the campaign treasurer, Weslk i i aaa e f 
I 1 that there is no provision in the law of Pennsylvania | night before the elk 1 in th 
ents a candidate for Congress, where the territorial | of the foreign-born hord 
f his district may be different from the extent of the | give you jobs: who don ‘ 
ry in which State senators and legislative -candidates | long.” If the Members of tl | 
from having a political chairman and treasurer of | as gross intimidation. I sul ' 
Consequently, when Mr. McLean designated his | at the | 34 dead letter. | 
; the treasurer of his campaign he was, as gentlemen | putati Hazel ‘I ns] h a ' 
her side from Pennsylvania know, well witiin his lega ’ ‘ f the — 
( } : 
at another phase of testimony as shov ul i n 1 I | | 
estant should be seated. take it there is n in - +} ; . 
vho ean fail to believe that the } ( ited in ‘ ' ' 
d as carried on by Mr. Bowman’s manager, Mr. Davis, | man 95 vot 1 Mel n 1 
icquiescence of Mr. Bowman and with money pro- | that j Den atie precinct. 
y him. constitutes such a state of facts as demonstrate It is t] i d atin 
i doubt the guilty knowledge and guilty participation of | , ' rs ith \ ' 
] in in the frauds in Luzerne ¢ inty s election. +} ‘ 0) ‘ | 
1 re enize, Mr. Spe iker, that in seating a contestant in ‘ 1 | D ! 
iouse \ should be guided by the evidence. In addition to that te ) in t] oO} utati 
at Mr. Bowman is not entitled to his seat becanse of It w imilar conditi in N 
practices, there must be demonstrated facts tha Boveman 1 ed 109 votes and Mel e; ' 
the contestant is entitled to the seat by virtue | John Karboski spent $90 for 15 
( received a majority of the legally cast vote i the | ing” h the ke te] - . 
rately by Davis. W t 
be an, the sitting Member, received, all told, 14,554 | and 2 watchers, the paying of 15 
George R. McLean, the contestant, received 13.834 votes, | 104 Republican votes is ‘thine less 
for Mr. Bowman of 550 votes. In that majority | This is a mining preci: ind the 
(22 votes cast for him upon the Prohibition ticket. It is a | of Pennsy] ia wasa y 
imstance that M. F. Larkin, with an honorable re ing their kets. For t 
‘ ‘ fetime of prohibition activiiies in Pennsylvania, re- | eluded this precinct in the « 
ie same district 242 yotes, while the remarkable In N icoke. eleventh ward 
hibition, the sitting Member, Bowman, who had | men out of a 1 of 109 1 1 
ed as a friend of the liquor dealers and for whom | there » 5 paid employees in th 
d been given to Jolm Kehoe, liquor dealer of Nanti- | watchers. The constable, a Re : of 
received 722 Prohibition votes, or 500 more votes-than | polls at this precinct and 1 1 the tick { 
that fine exponent of real Pennsylvania prohibition | went in and would not permit a proper 1 
Bent at. | made unless he v satisfied. Gr I 
. BOWMAN. Will the gentleman yield? of the law and expenditure of mo: eg 
Mr. COVINGTON. I can not yield. that preci and with ne ethor l 
BOWMAN. There is nothing in the testimony to sup- | ballots leave as the o1 test that 


statement—not a word. i cluding the poll and let both the 
SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- | for McLean go out, so I have 1 df 
s out of order. computation. 
COVINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman knows I can In Duryea B ugh, s 1 d, t ' l 
g to a controversy in the time I have. The record speaks | watchers paid ceh e mar wat 
self, and the testimony and figures are there. His mere | what you please, 10 were ¢ ed al | 
not vary the truth. | Bowman in this one sma rie 
order that there shall be no question in the mind of a | turned Bowman 112 Mi Mel 1 30 
nh when he casts his vote, I have not excluded a single Mr. FARR. Will the gentleman yield 


f the 722 tainted Prohibition votes which he supposedly Mr. COVINGTON. I ean not yield Lhe 


ed. | understand that I have a very rt time 
ir. Speaker, in Foster Township, northwest, Bowman received | I can not yield now, I will say, t 
5 voles and McLean received 10 votes and Quinn, Socialist,| Mr. BOWMAN. Will the gentleman yield 
received 3 votes, There were 118 votes counted for the candi- | _ Mr. COVINGTON. I can not yield 
“ate for Congress in that district. The testimony shows that it | limited time I have. 
was a , district inhabited almost entirely by miners who are | 
foreign born and can not speak the English language: that | 
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In Duryea Borough, second ward, I | 
. these 10 corruptly paid watchers. It w: 
" Ww of them could read a line upon the Pennsylvania ballot. } when the ballot box was brought there 
Hich, by reason of a State election, was very large. There | it contained packages that appeared lik 
aiken a the box: that when the one ie | oc \i : ‘ 


'y 117 men whose names appear upon the registration 
n the precinct as casting ballots that day, and, notwith- | who had summoned up the courage to go 

ding the certainty there were many spoiled ballots, there | watcher—and who said he did not \ é , 
ore votes counted for the candidates for Congress than | were driven like di 
total number of persons voting in the precinct. That cer-| went to vote against their will—asked wl 

“Ny 18 conclusive evidence that the election in the precinct | doing in the box. Instead of being : 1 an oppol ol 
S fraudulent. it is impossible under the law and under the | at them, the judge of the election said bis brothet 1 anot! 
tons of this House to purge a poll of that character, and | Republican worker had the key to the ballot b nd that 


gs or like s | » the 
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I Sree excluded that precinct in arriving at my computation. would take it outside to unlock it. 
aa ‘ deducted that vote from the yote received for both Bow- | When they brought it back he complained the second 1 
1 and MeLean. | because the box still had some of those bailot 


aa 1 Township, twelfth district, Latimer, Bowman re- | Dr. Baker, a Democratic voter, came to cast | t howl 
= ed 128 votes; McLean re ceived 25 votes. It is recorded in | having arrived, he made mpl t that ere W 
“sumony that between 35 and 40 of those votes were | in the ballot box, because when it was moved on 
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itile. Cleary then testified that later 


hour only, when there was a chance 
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which are printed in books 
of those | 
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were 


given $150 by 

order, 
that 
he 
what the stories 
that he did not need 
Cosgrove was chief of 
effectively 


he mine bosses took 


ywinan, in 

be cles red away 

him, when, as a matter of fact, 

ith that he knew not 

eter h 

him refuted. 
1 Democrat, and could 

nent In this precinct t 

of men into the booths and at tim«e 

e ballot box. For corruption, intimidation, 

ballot box I have ted this poll in the ec 

cond ward of Edwardsville the as canvassed 

» Bowman 14 and McLean 48. This was the public 

of the election officials in the poll room, made as 

W posted on the door the polling 

as given to the morning paper in 

The official sheet at the canvass showed figures 

and McLean 42. Election « ials testified that 

s were correct, and I have taken them in my 


might 


own ( 
his char: 
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S ii 


was su 


use money 


imputation. 
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rejec 


returns 


the notice of 


ume return ¥ 


Hei 
admitted to 


1 of $150 was 
1380 and Me- 


ti Borough, fifth ward, 8 
paid for so-called “ watchers.” Th in 
and with vote of Bowman 


men vere 


the small 


10 other explanation than that general bribery | pyjqing in 
| section 


| whether by gift, 


{ have rejected the entire poll in the competi- 
returned 


ist contained 


district, the vote 
although the voters’ }! 
and many the voters were ignorant 

born miners who could mark a ticket correctly. John 
Evans, the mine foreman, spent $110 of Bowman's money in this 
precinct. Ste a miner who was a Republican judge, ad- 
mitted that no one went in with a voter unless he got consent 
from him. The Republican watcher was permitted to desig- 
nate who should go in with yoters who asked for help in mark- 
ing tickets. It also appeared that Evans, who worked for Bow- 


Township, Hazlebrook 
man 71, MeLean 2, 


anes, of foreign- 


hot 


yens, 


cir- | 


> omar 
Bow man, | 


‘s entirely sur- | 


and stuff- | 


| know ledge: 


The Rockefeller Foundation, 


SPEECH 
ROBERT 


OF ILLINOIS, 


HON. H. 


IN ture Hovse or Representative: 


Monday, January 6, 1913. 
fhe louse had under (if, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, by the terms of {] 
proposed to grant a special charter to incorporate 
known as the “ Rockefeller Foundation,” with 
object, as stated by the terms of the bill in section 
mote the well-being and to advance the civilization . 
ple of the United States and its Territories and 
and of foreign lands in the acquisition and diss 
in the prevention and relief of suffe: 
the promotion, by eleemosynary and philanthro 


consideration the bill 


R. 2 


t 
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| any and all of the elements of human progress.” BP 


| of 


section 4 this corporation is given unlimited 
purchase, hold, or sell real estate,” which is again 
policy of this country. Corporations are usua 
right to purchase and hold real estate sufficient to 
business of the corporation, as, in the case of a b: 
tion, it is permitted to purchase and own in fi 
which its business is transacted. By 
given unlimited power “to ta! 
grant, devise, bequest, or purchas 
and to hold, convey, transfer, 
which is also against our American 


ly 


» it is 


personal 
the 


estate, 


same,” 


| rule corporations are not permitted to buy and 


for profit. The power of Congress to issue chart 


| incorporation of companies is limited to cases w] 
| pany is the agent of the country in carrying o1 


| functions of 


government, as in case of national b 


| charters are upheld by our courts on the theory 


in, Was the general superintendent of the mine employing all | 


the voters 
leased from his company and bought their food 
the company store. The proof of bribery and intimidation at 
this precinct seemed conclusive, and I have eliminated 
returns in my computation. 

Mr. Speaker, without attempting to analy ze the conditions and 
deduct the vote in any other precincts where the total absence 
of anything 
rant 


ths 
lilt 


and clothes from 


rejection, I call the attention of the House to the 
the precincts which I have dealt with and rejected in my 
computation, together with the second ward of Edwardsville, 
where I have taken the original and unquestionably correct 
and honest returns, cause the vote of the contestee, the sitting 
Member, to be reduced 894 votes, while the vote of the con- 
testant, McLean, is reduced 274. 

rhis makes a net reduction in the Bowman plurality of 620, 
and as he only had 550 on the canvassed returns, it gives 
McLean a plurality of 70 votes. As a matter of fact, if time 
permitted, other precincts could be shown where the fraud 
and corruption should cause their rejection and still further 
increase McLean’s plurality. 

Mr. Speaker, the truth this election reeked with fraud 
on the part of the contestee, Representative Bowman. The 
majority report shows that $555 was distributed by Davis from 
the “ special watchers ” fund for use in Plymouth Township, six 
districts. The contestee’s brief, at page 77, admits that only 
103 votes were cast in the township. Eliminating the 30 men 
employed in the polling places and the 18 regular watchers, 
there were 355 voters left, for which $555 was used to pay the 
supposed workers. That such conduct was fraud and corrup- 
tion by Bowman can not be denied. I have pointed out that 
this is before the House on its merits. A resolution to 
seat McLean must be met by a vote irrespective of the issue of 
his delay in filing his contest. The figures have been given 
which show his election. 
political life of the American people, which demands that cor- 
ruption shall be driven from public life. In this election con- 
test not only should Bowman, the corrupt gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, be driven from his seat, but the proper recog- 
nition of the actual election of his opponent should be evidenced 
by the seating of the contestant, McLean, [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 
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A new conscience has arisen in the | 


of navigation. By the terms of section 11 all of the 
this corporation, both real and personal, its | 
to $100,000,000, is exempt from taxation, 
think right. I am in favor of big wealt 
just share of the burdens of taxation. No other 
the poor. a 

Mr. Speaker, who ever heard of such unlimited 
ferred upon a corporation before? Will not the 
this bill establish a dangerous precedent which 
to overcome in the future, and should we not cai 
the cost before placing upon the statute books 
magnitude and import? Who can say that co 
not use it as a club to hammer future Congresses 
sage of charters incorporating companies for pri' 

What is the real purpose of this bill? Is it for | 
tion” of mankind the world over, as is claimed b) 
of the bill, or is there a “nigger in the wood) 
civilizing purposes, why wait for the passage of thi 
beginning such important business? Congress I 
pass it; if so, will Mr. Rockefeller give up his civi 
ness? Well, then, the “nigger in the woodpile” 
for there is nothing to prevent him from incorpori 
pany under the laws of the District of Columbia or | 
most any State of the Union. He might have done | 
time ago and civilized many people by this time, bo! 
and abroad. Let us wait; we shall see. Time proves 
but, tell me, you friends of the bill, what is the ! 
of this legislation? Is it not really.a means 0! 
stamp of approval by Congress of the methods 


is 


| Rockefeller has pursued in the accumulation of h 


tune? This I believe to be the real purpose of the ! 
then no decent man can afford to vote for it. But se 
ought to pass it for the reason that we will cet back : 
dollars. No one would advise the release of a cont 
on condition that he restore a portion of the stolen 
all would insist that he surrender all such goods to (1 
and then in addition that he be punished as pro id 
criminal code. It is said that Mr. Rockefeller is 
billion dollars, which represents the daily earninss 
laboring people. The methods by which this vast f! 
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; accumulated is regarded by public opinion as being tainted, | of that Sund sc} ‘ made 1 fa f l 
1 will not vote to place the name of the owner thereof on | which soon grew l ! a l 
roll of honor. “Thou shalt not steal” is a heavenly in- | house. 
n which should be respected by all Mr. Speaker, let us 1 i 
“tr Speaker, Congress is now very busily engaged, through | learning to ai vle a hig nd | 
C% mittee on Banking and Currency, in the in cation zation, but ne Vi . rel Cae nh Ww 
. big money institutions to see whether there is a money | destroyed beca hal t i 
in this country. A subpoena has been placed in the hands | tower of Bal fe ! ry 
Sergeant at Arms of the House to serve upon the brother | was erected. The | eR L ¢ ‘ { f 
an who is urging the passage of this bill, and much | paganism 1 L | 
is been expended to locate him in order that he may | unholy pur} 3 f l 
ought before this investigating committee to testify, but | Iscariot y but 
‘ he has been in such secret hidings that even the secret | ceived. We can n ( 
en have been unable to locate him. Is it possible that our own |! stray / 
( ress will pass this bill, ulogizing John D. Rockefeller | civilization by corrupting ‘ ! \ 
lorsing his commercial methods of accumulating money | is measur b L¢ 
the same ne his brother William defies the right of itizens. Ther tus d 
Congress to make such investigation and secretly sails to a for- | of th e | 
eigen shore for the purpose of getting beyond the jurisdiction | wealtl til it is purged | i 
the officers of this House? It seems impossible that such | to its rightful owne 
i be done by real statesmen, and yet I know that some 
are often charmed to madness by the glitter of gold. 
y pieces of silver was the price of the betrayal. Who | > The Late Representative Malby, of New Yi 


' uld betray the honor of this country for any sum of tainted 
ney, however great? } 
It is said that a rich Indian can never be truly great among | 
his people until he has given away his wealth and become poor. | 
The method by which this is done is called the “ potlatch.” <A 
day is set apart for the distribution; all members of his tribe 
are invited to be present; and his entire wealth is given away 
by him te his people, and he becomes poor but great. Our white | 
financial chief has been giving away some of his stuff, but now 
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he wants us to dignify his potiatch by an act of Congress before Sunday. January 26. 1913 
he starts out with a hundred million dollars to civilize man- | re ees eso 
, j } The House had under mesic tion U 
KING, _ ; ~ . a 
‘ . . 2 , ° — Pr tribute to the memory of TIion. GI IGE R \ i I 

George F. Baker, chairman of the Pirst National Bank, testi- | Senin the State an ll York 
fied before the Pujo money-investigating committee a short time | Mr. FITZGERALD Mr. Speaker, to-day \ ’ 
ago, and admitted that his bank in 50 years had made $86,000,000 | ,. 4 —° ee ee ee ; 
ago, and admitted that n 50 years had made $36,000, | tribute to the memory of a great man. He y 1 tl 


profits on a capital of $500,000. Judge Gary, president of the | 


: . ; — ve estimation of those who knew his capacity, his abilit his real 
United States Steel Corporation, testified before the Ways and 7 








Means Committee in 1909, and admitted that his corporation | br g oe a aa _ sa eae . . oe ae cae : “ - . 

was worth nearly $1,500,000,000. His company was established aenianea Saat fetes rote oe prenatal le Saheaedintatiien aeaninel 

in 1858, with a capital of $4,800, and within 50 years a profit of He comna te this ieee not as a novi e, but as’ : 

more than $1,000,000,000 has been made on a capital of $4,800. | te Saeeeaan fms ee ee ee - 7 

Ty +4 Rae ‘ idea aaa . ' . endowed and well equipped for the public service Entering 

rhe evidence before the Stanley investigating committee of the | public life in the State of New York the vear I left school. he 

Steel Corporation revealed that 21 directors of this concern | evel ta the two omen of tl i ated eane Gavies . period oh 

held the majority of the stock and the control on the directorate | * il = woot pat oh eae : as a - 4 ee Ve care 

of insurance, banking, industrial, and franchise corporations of | ™ "} y en ~ —" > ; aoe x os " = aoe ” bis ae na ge ff 

this country aggregating more than $30,000,000,000, which is | ~. oe othe Siat eo ; = aioe ie a ; . 5 ie: cal none 

about one-fourth of all of the wealth in America. Such enor- | “CU*° a oe aaa Oana Aes 1 : “both Pn eee 

mous accumulations have come about by special privileges to ane men role fs vo > caeniiten Retntenasal 

rob labor. ee ee ry 
Section 1 of this bill provides for the directors of this corpo- of his servic fe the senate ol Ni w is _— y" - a 

ration and mentions their names, which are as follows: John D, | UD@2Ce Committee, a ae Sees cients caaiieen a 

Rockefeller, John D. Rockefeller, jr., Frederick T. Gates, Starr | ci = pity ceotinine “ati tee tales oe an ahead 4 ¥. 

J. Murphy, Harry Pratt Judson, Simon Flexner, Kdwin A. | YO Ste tube ane 7 aie ae Bee % : 

Alderman, Wickliff Rose, and Charles O. Heydt, nine in all. | during the gee wae . en = 

But it will be seen that none of them represent labor, the source | the Jegisiature w a Te ? the n mes of ® me of e gian i 

of all the money proposed to be devoted to the cause set forth | Cec In AdEY, — fo wo idee te — 

in the bill. It is said that royalty admires the beautiful colors | served, a feos he | Bet. sce sa thes = 

produced by the skill of the dyer, but that it despises the dyer | R#ines, Grady, ¢ oth ee ; 

himself because he is a laborer. Had Mr. Rockefeller been | the opinion of those Se eet ee ee 

crateful to labor for his smooth, round millions, he could have | 24ded Bh sears ae’ et eae sate ee Sieatien 

revealed it in no more striking terms than by placing on the | B&@2¢ will eas ater eae oe Hi oe po Poedliom 

directorate of this proposed corporation the names of intelligent | 0S: jel a ee eo oe 
aboring men, who abound in great numbers throughout the | 2° cane hin Meg : * weetiod a iat techie 

‘ountry and who are real civilizers of men. Not only would a an See ee Greases Cae en 

he have recognized labor, but he would have inspired confidence | P°¢Y. a a ale aici — 

‘n the mind of the public as to his sincerity of purpose, and I had = ee t} is S ly. I had fre« . 

Would have added much to the usefulness of his enterprise. Ona ee aoe " ra te + Seni Teles 

_ it. Speaker, it is said that a few years ago in a small town | ‘™ ~ bat T tea nen ae tn See te 3 

‘i Pennsylvania there lived a little girl by the name of Grace | House re was assigned to the committee of wl I 

he cling who was a great lover of Sunday school. She was | the sieatihenan the Committee on Appropriati ee 

eae nature, and her love for and devotion to the study weled at the very wide information which he h: aiaihedl 
* the Bible made her a favorite. She was stricken down with ' almost every question affecting the public . 4 

fi rer, and when she realized that she could not recover .she | as > aes d tor spect hi Land ca us judgment and 

‘alled for her mother and made her will, devising all of her | nis inte eal Whews’ naterée The inte James G. 1 

possessions to the Sunday school. On the next Sunday after | 2° \° a tchieas eulogy on the late Presider urfield 

her death her little bank was brought in the Sunday school | conan than amvone else pictured the 1 ~— 

ete and found to contain 77 pennies, which was her men aan estimated in this Hous In that | 

only 7 th but all devised to the cause of Christ. She was | ..:4. 

heve Fite. oe yet she presented a gift to God which has | There is no test of a man’s ability in any departno 

th r Deen equaled before save once, and that was the gift of | pore severe than service in the House of Representat 






© widow's mite. It was so inspiring to the people and patrons | 





place where so little deference is paid to reputatl 


nh previ 
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no where so little consideration is 
he failures of beginne What a man gains 
; heer force of his own character, and if he 
ick he on t expect no mercy and will receive no sym 
ficld in which the survival of the re st is the recog- 
where nc pretense can d i and no glamour can 
1 man is discovered, his worth is impartially weighed, 
ly decreed 

>in mind. with an intimate knowledge of his 
his ripe judgment, and his industry, I 
Mr. Martey had attained a high and an 

tition in this House 
convictions. While I differed 
ions, I respected the sincerity with 
and the earnest manner in which 
‘man. He was not timid, 
; but hen convinced 
nor, no desire to 
from sianding in opposition to 


whelming public sentiment could sway 


recall distinctly that within a very | ’ ; 4 
| the assertion both of the gentleman from Kentuck, 


id under consideration a resolution 


» treaty with Russia. He was opposed | ; | N10] 
| Manila are crying for independence or know anything 


ie Calm, dispassionate manner in 


I 
belief that the resolution was unwise, 


ssury. Holding such convictions, re- 
erwhelming sentiment of the country and the 
one recorded himself in opposition to the resolu- 
ho have served here know that it is not easy for 
‘life to stand alone in opposition to measures which 
behind them the overwhelming sentiment of the 
no characteristic is more essential and im- 
men than that determination to register their 
i ordance with their convictions upon 
estions regardless of the opinions of others or 

hn themselves personally. 
of the commniitee of which Mr. MALBY was a 
and upon which I served with him, his services were 
It is a committee, Mr. Speaker, wherein the servy- 
ices of men are not so showily done as to attract the attention 
public. It is a work of monotony and drudgery, and yet 
light to that work his great equipment, his wide informa- 
painstaking efforts, and his sound judgment, all of 
ade him invaluable In his death this House lost a 
shed. a valuable, and an important Member: the coun- 
ful public servant; his friends one whose open and warm 


; ever ready to respond to every application made for | 
ind his family a most loving, a most kind, a iuost thought- | 


i considerate husband and parent. His memory will 
long eushrined in the hearts of those who knew and 
him best. 


The Filipines Unanimous in Favor of Independence. 


SPEECH 


HON. MANUEL L. QUEZON,| 


OF PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
IN rue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 28, 1913. 


The Ilouse in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


I 
Union had under consideration the bill H. R. 28186, the fortification | 


appropriation bill. 


Mr. QUEZON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to answer the remarks | 

the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHertey] and the | 
gentieman from California [Mr. KAHN]. The gentleman from | “pote ; 
political enemy. This act does not speak highly of th 


both of 


Kentucky seems to be so much concerned about the welfare of 
the Filipino people that I wish to give him publicly my thanks 
for his good will and altruism toward my people. His speech, 
however, reminds me of similar speeches made in the House of 
Commons, of England, more than 130 years ago, when mem- 
bers of that House opposed the independence of the Thirteen 
Colonies on the ground that it was to the benefit of the colonists 
io remain under the control of Great Britain. History un- 
deubtedly repeats itself, and we see repeated to-day what has 


taken place in centuries gone by. To-day it is alleged on the | 


floor of this Tiouse and to the American people that it is to the 
interest of the Filipines to be under American control. So it 


has been said a hundred thousand times in different countries | 


by those who wanted to rule a foreign people against the 
avowed will of the governed. I think it was Lincoln who said: 
“You will find that all the arguments of kingcraft were always 
ef this class; they always bestrode the necks of the people, not 


; that they wanted to do it but because the peopie 


Vere 
for being ridden. Turn it every way you will, whethe; 
from the mouth of a king as an excuse for enslaving 
ple of his country, or from the mouth of men of one 
enslaving the men of another race, it is all the same 
pent.” 

Mr. Chairman, the time allotted to me is too sh 
intelligent discussion of the great proposition that 
has a right to impose its government upon another. 


| very much whether there be a single American y 


sustain the opposite theory. He who dares do that 
challenging the whole political history of his own 
The gentleman from Kentucky himself said that “ the iq 
subjection of a foreign people—‘“ in its abstract state; 
horrent to my ’—his—* nature.” But, apparently the « 
has found some way to avoid quarreling with his 
when he stands for the continuation of American ry 


| islands. 


Laying this phase of the question aside, I wish | 
gentleman from California that only the people in 


It is bad taste to speak of one’s self, but I can 
better testimony against that assertion than my 


al 


; not come from Manila, nor from near Manila. My n 


Baier, is far up on the northeastern coast of Luzoi 


| small town of no more than 2.000 inhabitants, wi 
| Imunication with Manila some months of the year. | 


and went to public school there before anybody e 

that the United States would be in control of the I’ 
I have never been a resident of Manila, except t: 
Yet IT have fought for Philippine independence with 


| fectual gun—when I was but a college boy, and k: 
| there was no hope for my people to win in that 
|} against the powerful Army of the United States 


posed my life in many a battle, suffered hunger 
for the cause of my conntry’s freedom. After the \ 
[ advocated in peace for this very cause, and now 
pleading for the same. Like me, millions of Filipi 
not from Manila, want independence, and millions ot 
not even seen Manila at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gen 
Philippines has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield the gentleman five 
I want him to have plenty of time. 

Mr. QUEZON. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would 
How many Filipinos has the gentleman from K¢ 
How many Filipinos has the gentleman from Calif 

The gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] s 


| Christian governor of a Province just on the borde1 


tory inhabited by the Igorotes made the remark: 
that in his judgment the best thing to do w 
Igorotes is to kill them all. Of course, the gent 


| not have heard that statement, for he never was 
| pines, and I imagine his is second-hand inform 


reliable was the source of information of the ge 
California I do not know, for he has not given tlie 
circumstances attending his acquisition of this not 
us suppose, for the sake of the argument only, th 


| such inhuman Filipino governor, which I doubt ver) 
I know them all, and they are all men of high cl 


us suppose, I repeat, that such a case as the genti: 

to existed; is the gentleman right in concluding fro 
the Filipino people are unfit for self-government ° 
gentleman was speaking I reminded him of the |! 
one time somebody in this country said that th 
Indian was the dead Indian. I may also cite the 

a governor of one State who pardoned the murder 


who did it, but no one would think of accusing tl 
that State, much less of the whole United Sintes 
competency for self-government. 

There is no country upon the face of the earl! 
public officials whose proper place is either an ils 


| or a double-guarded jail. But if this fact proves any 


only, that men are not as yet perfect. 

We, the Filipinos, make no claim to be any better. ! 
do we admit we are any worse, than other inhabit. 
globe. . It would be a phenomenon if every Filipivo 0! 
a model of wisdom, virtue, energy, and patriotism. lo 
human beings, our men in public life have made © | 
good showing. 

Whenever the question of Philippine independe 
cussed upon the floor of this House, or anywhere ors 


! men never fail to speak of the good work done by 

















the gentle- 


The criticisms made by 
rom Virginia [Mr. Jones] upon the Governor General and 
‘lippine Commission have provoked a storm of protest. 
never been my policy to indulge in attacks on the Philip- | 


in the Philippines. 


(iovernment or its officials; in the first place. because the 
f my people to independence stands not on the ground of 
ess or failure in the islands, but on something wholly 
, vour doings or undoings there. It stands upon that 
truth. as eternal as God, that every people has the right 
lish a government of its own, and such government 
all seem best: in the second place, because I always | 
ind. after what I have morning, [I am con- | 
that a policy of criticism would alienate from my cause 
that might otherwise be with me. I 
take sides in this contention; thirdly, because people | 
foreign rule are more concerned about having their own | 
pent than good government. NSelf-government oud 

ut afterwards. 
, not afford to antagonize any man on this floor, and I 
roing to do it if I can help it. I am, or rather the cause 
ut is, absolutely at your mercy. You may vote to free 
. Philippines or to retain them forever, just as you will. You 
owe us anything and you are not, in the strict sense of 
rd, obliged to do anything for us. I need the sympathy, 
od will of everyone of you for the aspirations of 8,000,000 
I want your votes, every one of them, and God forbid 
shall ever do or attempt to do anything which will make 
» one vote that I could have obtained. I should never for- 
self. But let me say this: Why should anyone be sur- 
f he is told that Government officials in the Philippine 
s make mistakes? Why should anyone feel offended if he 
s told that Government officials in the Philippine Islands do 
Do not your own officials in the United States make 
Do not they do wrong?’ Mind you, the officials here 
nistering the affairs of a people whom they know well, 
it is their own people, whom they must serve to the 
est of their ability, since otherwise they will be put out of 
other hand, the wisest American in the Philip 
so well acquainted with the people and their needs, 
i he does not ewe his position to the Filipinos. Upon what 
: that official to do better than his comrades at home are | 
Do you believe that by virtue of some unknown magic 
nerican who goes to the Vhilippines is exalted above all 
1 We 
Mr. 


as | 


seen this 


shall not, | 


one 


i 


first, 


On tue 


hot 


ikness ? 

Chairman, let me tell 
sentleman speaks of the 
i¢ educational, commercial, industrial, and political 
Philippines. It to me that achieve- 
are the best proof of the ability of the Filipino people 
emselves. Every improvement in the Philippines has 
ide because we gave the money, the brains, and the labor 
it. That, as compared with the conduct of other nations 
lonies, you have done well in the Philippines is: some- 
ide the discussion. That you are to be given credit 


me 


Goy 


you what occurs to 
achievements of the 
alo 


1 
< LHe 


seems these 


had the power to do it, is also admitted. But that 
" ld have done better than you did is, without question, 
ir Listen to these words of ex-President Roosevelt : 

only our attitude toward Cuba, I question whether there is 
ige in the annals of international dealing between the strong 
eak than the page which tells us of our doings in the Phil- 


Note these words, “Save only our attitude toward Cuba,” which 


pine . And itis so. What did you do for Cuba which you 
t do for the Philippines? You gave independence to Cuba 
on denied it to the Philippines. Your history in the 
had only recognized the republic of the Philippines, 


iwe 


hi at the greatest sacrifice, had established. 
It is this, therefore, that made your “doings” in Cuba read | 
= lliantly than your doings in the Philippines. What 
mn n 


\ve prompted you to do one thing in one country and 
vot t in another? Why should you not have done as much 
for the ] lipines as for the Cubans? Admiral Dewey said that, 
“wing the Cubans and the Filipinos alike, he considered the 
better fitted for self-government than the Cubans. 
= without this assurance, it must certainly be admitted 
"ere 18 no reason for distinction which discriminates 
“Uist the Philippines, 


hos 


thet 3 Chairman, let every Member of this House understand 
an ‘ ‘ipines from every part of the archipelago are longing to 


It is not true that only those from 
heaton ae of Philippine independence. ‘The Philippine 
shines omposed of members coming from the different 

wes, Has been petitioning Congress year after year to recog- 


leir country free. 
Manila are in favor 
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nize 


the 


Congress 


| but there are a few fron 


iween 


the inde 


ibly 


‘e of the Philippi 
membe 


1; ; ‘ 
aduistricts 


den 


two 


pret 





only 
surrounding 
Mr. SHERLEY. 
Mr. QUEZON. | 
Mr. SHERLEY. 
Mr. QUEZON 


—- : 1 
Will he LEULiehwih 5 ul; 
will 

blo. iv <« e from Moro al 
None f ! the Moro Vr e, pb tus 


has deprived 


SHERLEY. 


the 


Mr. 


Moros and the Cl 2 i “ ] 


is there to-day? 


t 
t 


ving established a purely military rule in the islands | 


ai 


iat you have treated Cuba better than you have the} 


nes would have been most glorious and magnanimous | 


Philippines has expired. 


extend 


Mr 


EZON. It has been mor han \ i 


l 4) 
the AMel 


CHAIRMAN. T 


Ol 
he Moros and 


The 


tts 


he time 1 rom the 


Mr. QUEZON. 
my re 


Mr. Chairn 
marks in 


an, I 
the RECORD 


Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill. 


REMARKS 


EXTENSION OF 











’ rev rir , ‘ r 4 Ay ct 
HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 
oO! TENNESSEE 
IN true House ov Represenrarives 
Thursday, February 13, 1913. 
Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, under the leave granted 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
paper clippings, and so forth: 
[From the Cleveland (Oh l id 2 ’ 
fHE WEIGHT OF ¢ 
Representative Sms, of Tenness+ one of tl 
nents of the toll-exemption clause in the Panama ¢ ! | 
overwhelm his associates with a display the \ | ' j S 
ment Mr. Sims has gathe 1 opinions from man 
of the United States outside of political life, has « lensed 
ments to three or four lin each nd put tl 1 in the C 
RECORD. Reduced to tin print f ‘ uy 10 
official publication 
One interesting \ S 
114 college president the list in I ‘ 
of the United States Among thos from Ohio a Presid | i 
of Western Reserve: President Stevens Ohio W }’ } 
fhompson, of Ohio State; President Ki of Obet ! ? ler 
Holden, of Woost Without exceptior he n t 
strongest condemnation of the congressional lation f . 
gations, and most of them sp ze th f 
able portion of the Panama ac 
It is also to be noted that spa mer I 
States has been in opposition to tl exemption 
bill, with a unanimity alm u er a | 
“organs. of both the old parties ad j ' 
new party bave united in decryi 
now with almost equal vigor calling upon Cong 
of Senator Root and correct t 
The nonpartisan congress: lt ma t ‘ YT 
Panama bill seems to be r ntati f . 
Popular disapproval is so 1 ika a 
in foreing a reconsideration ol ti hi 
From t Ni York T i j 
PANAMA AND DIE 
Secretary Knox's blunt admission in his ! Ss I 
that “‘ the exemption of the coastwi: ade f i to { | 
of tolls collected from the coastwi de, I i 
by the United States to that trad K 
Democrats in both branches of Cong s to tl d ] 
practiced upon themsel when they oted for 
the Panama Canal act. There is no iss on whieh De 
tors and Represeniatives have been more united t 
| to ship subsidies. They have be aligned I 
the modest postal subventions, through tl aul 
was hoped to establish better lines of i 
America, China, Japan, and Australia, and thei ad j ‘l 
time and again against the iniquity of voting mone) { 
to sustain either American industry or the Ameri i 
Yet under the guise of a discrimination in favor o t \ ican 
shipping passing through the Panama Canal t | 
that shipping what Secretary Knox rightly ca a 
It is amusing to note the rhetori expedient I 
leaders employ to cover up the fact which Mr. Kk i 
O’GorMAN in his speech last Wednesday inven a ivap 


to describe the subsidizing transaction, and tl miccution pleased 


him so much that he used it at least four times I! Lid I 
that when we passed the act we did not expressly pr le in a 
that no tolls should be levied upon American \ els, tl tho { 
should be entered as a credit upon the interest charge of tl N 
against the enterprise, but doubtless Congress had it it nd Cha 
has an air of banking subtlety about it which might expect 
hypnotize the man in the street But reduced to ordinary phrase: 
what does it mean, except that the United States is to pay coasiw 
shipping tolls out of its own pocket, making the owners of that shippin 
a present to an amount equivalent to the sum entered as a cred 
the canal’s interest charge? 

When the canal bill conference report passed the Sen n Aug 
last, 30 Democratic Senators voted for it and no Den 
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mention of a 
red rag to a 
ry to coast 
imed the 

Democratic 
he O’Gor 


REPEAL. 
yuntry on 
twist i i ra L ; have shown 
in fa - of eal. iy ion of Congress, 
and political): tract i August, when, 
ator ; 1, no one i b n was able to 
! 1sonably, 1 rded everywhere, the cool de- 
f ond thought, plain treaty con- 
Great Britain that and conditions ”’ ull be alike to 
} When the consensus of these opinion ill have been pub- 
will be discovered to ; with indignati sat the national 
yuld have been held so , The repudiation has been re- 
Not only the press, which from the beginning | been over- 

n the right side, bu ~sident f universities 
rintendents of hools, clergymen, cl of commerce, 
awyers, and many others have spoken in no uncertain voice 
' supreme and urgent importance na matter is 
icy, you insult ou appeal 
he ethical cox ard the 
y something may be 


large see clearly that the main issue is the 


‘oastwi 


col 


and 


{ n OL 8st 
ht 


sha ce 


of both rig 
you do not I 
‘ord of the ¢ 


nd I j 
t 

) d, America 
1ational honor. 
To those who “can not see” that 
it may be pointed out that the undeniable ig 
id and at home is one which, counted merely in dollars, is beyond 
imate. Th emption is excused as a measure of national defense; 
it is ju opposite, for there is nothing so powerful in national 
defense as national prestige, which not only gives us strength in peace 
} port in In what plight should we be in any future war 
(which Heaven forfend!), or in any future diplomatic negotiations, if 
we alienate the friendship of the nations by an exhibition of Punic 
faith? In such matters honesty is not only the best policy, but the 
only policy. 

We can not believe that national legistators can I 
higher considerations involved or deaf to public i No public 
man can successfully contend against the conscience of the country. 
We believe that the tide is turning in Congress, but every day’s delay 
in the repeal is an aggravation of the first crror. 

If it were done when ‘tis done, then ’twere well 


any que r is involved 
injury ir pres both 
POE 


‘ 


it SUp 


blunt to the 


» done quickly. 
[From the Boston Evening Transcript, Saturday, Feb. 8, 1913.] 
A POINT THAT SENATOR PROF. WAMBAUGH ON WHY WE 

MUST LOSE THY NDS OF ORDINARY LAW—THB 

QUESTION, 

A “trust for mankind” is what President C! 
termed such an enterprise as the Panama Canal. The question just now 
is whether such a trust is administered properly by giving to vessels 
engaged in the coasting trade of the United States a total exemption 
from tolls. It should be noticed that the question is not whether the 
tolls of such vessels may properly be paid out of the National Treas- 
ury—in which case the burden would te borne by all residents of the 
United States through the internal revenue, the tariff, and other taxes, 
and the benefit would be enjoyed initially by the treasury of the Panama 
Canal and eventually by all persons whom the canal may serve. No; 
the question is whether, in the words of the Panama Canal act of 1912, 
“No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of 
the United States.” 

Chis question is to some extent dependent upon treaty, but as a basis 
for understanding the whole matter it is essential to remember that a 
treaty is made in the light of existent national and international law, 
practice, and discussion. Hence, the treaty itself may well be laid aside 
until after the presentation of other matters. 

THE LAW OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA AS TO PUBLIC 


Let us begin at the beginning. 

Vhen a person builds a private railway on his own land he has a 
right to exclude all persons from using it and to exact any compensa- 
tion he may see fit from any person to whom he may from time to 
time grant the occasional use of this private railway. Yet as soon as 
he holds out his railway as ready to serve the public he finds that the 
law now places upon him a new series of duties. This may be a sur- 
prise to:the owner, for, naturally enough, he thinks that as long as he 
does not so use his property as to injure other persons he may use it 
as he pleases, continuing to exclude some persons from the advantages 
of the property and granting to other persons those advantages on any 
terms he may choose, whether those terms are identical or are dis- 
criminatory and whether they give him an enormous compensation or 
not. His natural belief as to this matter is wholly in conflict with 
American and English law. From the time when he holds out his 
railway as a means of serving the public he is held by the courts to 
have entered upon a public calling, and he is thereafter compelled by 
the courts to perform some peculiar duties, of which it is enough for 
the present purpose to specify three—the duty of serving all comers 
the duty of serving all comers on the same terms, and the duty o 
charging only a reasonable rate, 

It is not necessary to give in full the reasons upon which these rules 
of law are founded; but those to whom these rules come as a surprise 
may wish to know some of the reasons. Briefly, then, one of the rea- 
sons is found in the importance to the public of such service as this, 
and another fs found in that discouragement of building other rail- 
ways which arises from the building of this one. In other words, the 
public needs the service of a railway, and danger of competition from 
this one tends to prevent the building of another; and hence, unless 
this one can be compelled to give its chosen service fairly, the public 
will reaily suffer an injury. 

The burdens, it should be repeated, are not cast upon this owner 
without his consent. If he had chosen, he might have carried on his 
railway wholly for himself. unless and until it should be taken from 
him by: right of eminent domain; but by announcing his railway as 
open for the public he has assumed a new and peculiar position to 


nooTtT OMITTED 


CANAL CASB ON GROl 


yeland in a message 


CALLINGS. 


which the law attaches special duties, 
ated duties of serving all, of 
serving at reasonable rates. 


and, among others. t} 


serving without discrimina 


AN IMPORTANT DOCTRINE. 

This is the important doctrine upon which rests a great 
power of the State and national commissions which deal! 
and other public callings. It is indeed one of the most 
the doctrines by which public welfare is secured without de 
socialism. : 

The peculiar duties attaching to those entering upon p 
belong not only to individuals but also to incorporated con 
to incorporated companies more clearly than to individu: 
the incorporated company owes its very existence to that | 
incorporated it. Besides the incorporated company engaged 
calling sometimes receives and uses that right of taking pri 
erty which is termed “ eminent domain”; and, as the rich 
domain can not be exercised save by a government or u! 
given by a government, and whenever exercised must be us 
purposes, the mere exercise of the power of eminent d 
with it the assumption of the duties of public service as to 
thus acquired. 

Again, a municipal corporation which builds a railway 
use incurs the same duties, and, still more clearly, for t 
corporation is created by the State as an instrumentality) 
but the public service. 5 

Further, as a State is created by the people for public s 
sively, a State’s railway, unless used exclusively by the & 
ment itself or by county or municipal governments, must 
as a matter of principle, to precisely similar duties. It is 
State government, as distinguished from its officers, car 
without the State's consent, and that hence a State may en 
immunity from suit, but the absence of a remedy can not 
to the fact that a State owes duties, and the duties which t! 
poses in behalf of the public against individuals and incor; 


| panies and municipalities can not honorably be said by 


nonexistent as duties of the State simply because the Sta 
supplied no machinery whereby the State itself can b 
compulsion. 

THE GOLDEN RULE OF GOVERNMENT. 

Finally, in case the United States should build a railway, 
for the use of troops or for some similar end, resembling 1! 
a private individual for his own private purposes might d 
way of his own, the United States, as matter of principle, 
under the same duties attaching to a publie calling—th: 
ing all, of serving equally, and of serving on reasonable t 
true that the United States can not without consent be 
court, whether the court be State, national, or internation: 
hence there is no means known to ordinary law of enforci 
obligation as this, and that thus, in a sense, the duty Is nu 
but some merely moral duties are perceptible by the law, 
duty precisely like one which the National Government ent 
own courts against others can not, in case it rests upon t 
Government itself, be termed in any abusive or disrespe: 
mizing sense a merely moral duty. Perhaps analytical jur 

roperly enough that there is no duty unless there is a 
it, but a nation can not say this with self-respect. 

It follows, then, that if the United States enters upon 
belonging to the class ealled public callings, there rest u; 
States, as matter of principle, the same duties which be! 
who enter upon such callings—the duties of serving al!, of d 
ing against none, and of serving at a reasonable rate. It 
understood that such duties derogate in no way from the 
of Government. Now, as to the places where the United 8S 
carry on these undertakings, the United States must conti: 
full power of keeping the peace and all the other pow 
governments are organized; but by entering upon a car: 
nongovernmental it would have assumed as to nongover! 
ters—in this instance as to some sort of business belonging 
of public callings—the duties belonging to all other condu 
callings. 


aA 


THE CANAL AS A “ PUBLIC CALLING.” 


And what are public callings? That is a difficult 
answer; but it is enough for the present purpose to point « 
both reason and authority the character of a public call 
to a canal. Indeed, a canal is a somewhat clearer insta 
railway; for canals, having preceded railways, were ear! 
of public calling; and, besides, a canal, more obviously th 
renders unlikely the building of a competitor in the same ne! 
and for the purpose of meeting the same need. s 

Thus, independently of any treaty, one reaches the concl 
the rules of law observed in the United States and England 
States, whenever — a public canal, is, as matter « 
under the duty of permitting the canal to be used by a!l 
at rates which do not discriminate, and at rates which are 

And what are reasonable rates? On the one side it i: 
the total amount of income is not unreasonable if it sim] 
of operation and of depreciation, a fair interest on the inv: 
a sum equivalent to insursuce against disaster. On the ot 
is clear that a total income <reatly in excess of this would 
able. What is more diffic:.‘: is to determine the reasonabi 
the total income but of «,<clfie rates. On this last poil 
ever, easy to see that any rate which causes the person | 
bear more than his fair share is unreasonable. That is, in ! 
mode of reaching the undoubted result that rates must 
criminatory; for, at least in cases where an enterprise 
wholly upon receipts, the exempting of some users carries | 
purdening of others. Yet it is unnecessary to go through ' 
reaching the result, for the duty of any pursuer of a pen 
abstain from discrimination is a duty which rests firmly e: 
own separate foundation of justice. 


THE PROFESSION IN THE TREATY. 


Thus far there has been no mention of the question 
United States can be said to have made, as to the i ms 
announcement of public service. Everyone knows a ft 
a profession in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901. The w 
treaty will be given hereafter; but thus far it has mene 
show, without reference to international treaties, pr sid _ 
and the like, that if the United States, as owner of the © a 
does make an announcement of public service, there ne 
United States, as matter of principle, an obligation, as ©! 
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n as can rest upon a Government, to serve all comers, to serve | be free and open e and \ \ l * ‘ 
. , to serve them fairly. | time n of flag nd tl 
: nde! of treaty, it must be recognized as a sound general | tion of t i of j { 
' th when a nation enters upon a bu ss which is non-/| 4 } ! ] 
tal I ssumes toward its own citizen toward the citi- | mn ' 
er nations duties similar to those owed by private individ- | t ‘ e 
1 in similar business, and more specifically that this is true}! men ’ 
businesses which are deemed pu | It is not he S ( 
in the present instance necessary to tch dutie Hay-] f 
nation in the absence of treaty It » point out ‘ 
in peculiar duties attach to individ in certain f I is 
and then to insist that both the s of publi en vn 
i the words of treaties must be re ig f the nter I ng 
ognized and enf ed against individua t! li- | tr y 
t countries in int t 
MENTS PRECEDING THE HAY-PA 
ne to turn to the ac cume { Ww i h led up to the I 
of 1901. Do those do its show that United . 
d inappropriate for an intereceanic canal to be subject | pl H ! 
wary rules applicable to public « it rhe very \ ds of | quen 
documents must be quoted, and this will now be don Phe I f oe 
Iienry Clay, Secretary of State, instructed the delegates to | ratified H P 
Congress that if a canal should ever be constru 1 through dentical in g 
is, “the benefits of it ought not to exclusively appropri t 
ny one nation, but should be extended to all parts of the globe | The Hay-Pa te tr ? 
iyment of a just compensation or reasonable tolls.’ Bulwer ity 1 said 
in 1835. there was a resolution passed by the Senate, “ that “Ty United Sta 
l the United States be respectfu requested to « ‘ shin can the { 
liency of opening negotiations with nts ol t oe f ¢ 
. . * for the purpose of y Tore I n I l I 5 ( 
freo and equal right of ivig n l to all ich ® an ny the ¥ 
the payment of such reasonable tolls a ! be established, bservi t on 
t apitalists who may enga in suc king no di ; : 
W in condi 
a ie of Representatives lu COL j f 
tI ssident “‘to consider the ing No « 
iegotiations * * * for the purpose « rtaining t) ount ‘ 
ty of effecting communication between the Ailanti ind i 
Oceans by the construction of a ship can cross tl! Isihi ntr a under t re t 
ring forever, by suitable treaty ! ions, the free and In ( of Eng ! \ 
of navigating such canal to all \ ( f tl Il aul ) 
aty of 1846, ratified in 1848, Ney 1, now Colombia, on terms of ent ruali , i t 
to the Government of the United Stat , * that quitable ound not unfamiliar In t 
or charges shali be levied or collected upon citi is of the | treaty are 1 + lil xt ts f 
I State * * * over any road or can: 














nment of New Granada, or by the autl heen } 1 out. ft I d 

ke circumstances, levied uy nd « ' ] lin i 
i izens and the purpose of this treat | 
i sage to the Senate in 1847, thus: \ ‘ 

( 1 nor that of the United States ha 1 « Y As 
ul ite object * * i 1 i ( 
f r of passage over tl f n thoug 
THE “ EQUAL-TERMS ” STIPU! livid i 



































In 1850 the Clayton-Bulwer treaty between Great Britain : -} 
United States, having in mind chiefly a canal through Nicaragua, : , 
t her of the two countries will hold, “ directly or indire¢ ; 
or subjects of the one, any rights or advantages in reg | , , 
ce or navigation through the said canal which shall not be | : Vr : 
i the same terms to the citizens or subjects of the other,” and } , oe ae 
t l them “shali enter into treaty stipulations with such of the | —— yy ; 
t American States as they may deem advisable for the pur} | oe = - oo 
re effectually carrying out the great design of this convention, ; 7 —s ted wt 
nar that of constructing and maintaining the said canal as a ship . cae. Sa ea ; i ; 
munication between the two oceans, for the benefit of mankind, on | Pauncefote treaty. If the treaty were silent as to tl 
terms to all,” and that the treaty shall extend in principle to any | C8) ‘aw 0! England and the Unit seat nerfed m3 ! 
canal or railway across the Isthmus, and that it is understood “that | 2it!on of the doctrine of equality in t pase 03 he 
t parties constructing or owning the same shall impose no other secret ry Of State, the Ser ite, and the House ¢ It 
2e3 or conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid Govern- | make it dimicult to insist that | ct a t 
ments shall approve of as just and equitable: and that the same canals | THorize the opposite policy ol lise 
or railways, being open to the citizens and subjects of the United States | fe Matter ex an oh aie 
Great Britain on equal terms, shall also be open on like terms to | Pave been expected from | y 
ns and subjects of every other State which is willing to grant | “WY, and of negotiation 
t to such protection as the United States and Great Britain engage | ,, For the rea ahh : 
the conclusion that t Unit : 
In 1858 Lewis Cass, Secretary of State, in writing to the United Panama Can : tn ac na 
minister to Central America, said: “ The progress of events has | 02 reasoni erm. ae 
i the interoceanic routes across the narrow portions of Central Ilence, as the analog um | ' ‘ 
i vastly important to the commercial world. * * * While and England require uniformit nd 
t t rights of sovereignty of the States occup: ing this region should trol ° . ene - aes . oe , ul a ' 
iys be respected, we shall expect that these rights will be exercised | "edu res uniformity, the exempting ae 
i spirit befitting the occasion and the wants and circumstances which | @!#/2s-—0l vessels engaged in th eng trace 
! risen. Sovereignty has its duties as weil as its rights, and none | §!)!¢-—tmMpossible because in This ea 
of these local governments * * * would be permitted, in a spirit | like every sovereign, trom bility. : 
of eastern isolation, to close these gates of intercourse on the great | h ~—s to be in a pia of respon ' managit 
hig s of the world, and justify the act by the pretension that these | *'2°- 
n of trade and travel belong to them, and that they choose to | 
t them, or, what is almost equivalent, to encumber them with such | [J. H. Beek, general : l \ 
st regulations as would prevent their general use.” | This or 





the same year Mr. Cass, writing to the British minister to the } vessel 
United States, said as to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty: “ The principle | 
s that the interoceanic routes should * * * be neutral and free } 
to all nation’s alike.” ! 
i 














BLAINE’S STAND. _ Witl ut awaiting the f 
in 1881 James G. Blaine, Secretary of State, wrote to the United | pe tin ‘to repeal ‘ision of P ( 
‘tates minister to Great Britain that while certain modifications were | > = tend es . 7 ee 
desired in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty the United States “ frankly agrees ws : 
and will by publie proclamation declare at the proper time, in conjunc oe 
tion with the Republic on whole soil the canal may be located, that the — : , 
Sune rights and privileges, the same tolls and obligations for the use of I rnestly hope that Cot 
the canal, shall apply with absolute impartiality to the merchant marine | arbitration committee at . - 
of every nation.’ | dous international tat ind that 
a Thus far the documents unanimously indicate recognition of those show the fa roeee of l nit t St utes ( \ ni | 
eont: & hich pertain to all public callings. Only one document of ait p meet oo : clu Is Which \ id rea ! 
of load tenor has been discovered. That is the projected convention | nation co 
provided vee Nicaragua and the United States. That convention se eT re 
ihe ga equal tolls for all nations excepting coastwise vessels of | [James Atkins, Waynesville, N. ¢ 
be Pes partes to the convention. Yet this convention was withdrawn To submit this matter to arbitration is simp to exp 
ied ident Cleveland from consideration by the Senate; and thus the | to defeat It means that we shall ha other people to ¢ de f 
rj zains unbroken down to the Hay-Pauncefote treaties. what is right. We know and should not delay to repeal t ciate 
wa es the Suez Canal convention of 1888, to which the United Stat: exemption If we have sworn to ur own hurt in t treaty, let 


party, provided that “The Suez Maritime Canal shall always | not change 
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Will the world’s history make any excuse for us if, in t} 
prosperity and with wi open cyes, we now repudiate a s 

national agreement, a written contract entered into for 
sideration, on which the ink is barely dry? 
Mass.] I rec Hoehn, secretary Chamber of 

ealing the ‘ovision of the Panama | N. Y.] 
vessels, but 1m not prepared to | I 
ur Hay-Pauncefote treaty, for that 
tion capable of two opini ms. ‘ ¢ whol 

vhether it is in contravention of the treaty or 
ything from a rely p niary motive 
tract bell ) ‘in vi tion of its 


am absolutely opposed to any favoritism in the mait 

: a the Panama Canal, for I can not appreci: any advantag 

ly with | accrue to our people, but rather a dissa iction due to 

crimination. 1 am, however, simply + sing my p 

gained from a study of conditions. 

3 [Wm. McCarroll, New 

President niversity Ilin I ham uly the repeal of the law will fully mai 

paign, Ill.) 

in favor of the repeal of the provi in the Panama [Amos R. Wells, managing editor the Christian En 

rt ig Ameri 1 coastwise shipping from tl payment Boston. ] 

¢ through canal. i i j 

seemed to hat the United St made a serious |, It is ae decided belief that Congress should repeal the 
ae ie Saieanaie eae: waned om ritain: | 42S from Panama tolls our coastwise shipping. That ind 

> in maki the fay-Pauncefote ti - but. hav. | 2& all meed such a subsidy; if it did need it, the subs 
ht. ie abe it we ‘ere “bound by em until we | &ven in such a way as not to involve this country in di 

ie ne ination saying this repeatedly and emphatically in my paper. 


Memorial P1 [Meredith Nicholson, Indianapolis.} 
Ky se Si os first faint outcry against the provision of the Pa: 

astwise exempt . at xempting American coastwise traffic from toll charges 
honorable in t ght into a roar of protest. The exemption provision, if ret 

upon the canal as a national achievement. Our Govern: 

itself in a hole and the quicker it crawls out of it the 

y board of trade, Greenwich, Conn.] tainly a reference of the matter to arbitration would ha 
sult. an hat ; miliating on * the 1ited State 
should be repealed. We can uot afford | 82” and that a humiliating one for the United Stat 

, exemption clause is the only remedy that can save the nati 


Methodist Episcopal reh, Portland, [Edwin M. Poteat, president Furman University, G 
Oreg.] } I hope the exemption will be repealed ; 
the contention of Gre sritain, and tax refu os to repe al it, President Taft's 
the same degree. as we tax all others. It | Submitted to arbitration will prevail. 
g to have done, bi With me tb question fae 
unwise, bi at is right. However, Thomas §S. Perry, Boston, Mass.] 
y in tl hol ituation as to war- — 2 Sei : “2 : y 
ctiot shabad A prejudice i avor of common honesty leads m 
i Panama Canal bi 1ay be purged of its offensive 
| are wrong all wil rut at they should be an 
| right we need have no fear of arbitration. 
[George Ade, La Fayette, Ind 
ym i ' : I was in En d when our Government at W 
oa oe et a ing “ | the new interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
ha actual gist of the contention, the English since: 
trying to make them the victims of a slick 
citizen, desirous of retaining a proper prid 
let all the questi at issue be submitted to 


er McDowell, the Bisho 
ing, 14 West Washingt 


t not to be two opinions upon the question of ing our let it be in 1 overstrict adherence 
’ 1 in their it rit 


s, not only in their lett of the agreement, 


[Charles F, Flagg, president board of t1 
P that «¢ It seems to me that with proper reservation « 
ae a the measure ought to be repealed. The provision f: 
bmitted to | will be enormously benefited, anyway, and is thi 
merchant marine which has no competition with for 
enjoys a monopoly. When a measure of such doubt! 
also involve us in a wrangle over treaties, and p: 
hicago.] | abroad which is liable to injure our foreign trade, i 
prosperity. | the possible benefits from this provision are overbala 
jing” is petfy | that the maturer judgment of Congress may work ou 
ven hospitality | and fair agreement repealing this measure but protect 
world to accept th anam an as a free p | subsidy so that we do not run into any fresh diffi 
rnity. 


exempting 


Theodore D. Bratton, bishop of Mississippi.] (Tue Standard, Chtenge, 11).) 


rule comply with requests of this nature, but I am The Nation's honor at stake. 
my hearty approval of the effort which is being made 
the ‘‘ coastwise exemption ’”’ in the Panama bill. 


{Edward P. Bacon, of E. P. Bacon Co., grain « 
Milwaukee and Chicago. | 
Dandridge ucker, bishop coadjutor, southern I earnestly hope that Congress will rescue the hono! 
Virginia, 1 by immediately repealing the coastwise exemption of tl 
the Hay-Pauncef y, which I have carefully | tolls for the canal traffic. If not repealed, let us by 
repudiatien of solemn obligations if the United | the question to The Hague tribunal for arbitration. 
provis for the exemption of its own coastwise —< 
Is which will have to be paid by the commerce of the ‘ 
{Winston Churchill, novelist, Santa Barbara, ‘ 
I am very glad indeed to add my word of protest aga 
race Day, First Congregations ‘hurch, Los geles, | of Congress in the Panama Canal bill in exempti 
Cal.) of the United States. I believe, in this matter, that 
und for defending our national conduct | Nation is at stake. It recalls to many Americans a til 
»tion for coastwise trade from Panama | Which we would willingly forget—our dealings with 
itration if there is any considerable | treaty matters immediately following the War of the 
the exemption does not conflict with the Hay- 


{Leslie's Illustrated Weekly, New York.] 
f justice Supreme Court of Michigan. ] We can’t afford to sell our national ~— for a cana 
. . . : my iti ¢ » ¢ rere seine . empt n 
the exemption of coastwise shipping from | of a million dollars a year. In passing the exempt 
: — . | for the benefit of our coastwise trade a tremendous ™! 
aaa Instead of trying now to convince ourselves and the rest’ 
[Robert Shaw Minturn, New York that what we did was justifiable, we should commend « 
= ert Soay = urn, AcW Org. eyes of the nations by acknowledging we have made 
fri of our country in foreign lands and all supporters of | promptly repealing the act. 
publican institutions grieved last summer over the passage of — 
i Canal tolls bill as over some disaster which had befallen Jews. William rt, Pa.] 
brother. On the other hand, those who dislike us and all [The Sun and News, walle _ a ind 
stand for, who are at all points anti-American and antidemo- By all means the subject should be submitted aie 
i fully to that action as a farther confirmation of | to be hoped that with a better understanding of cme gq 
pinions regarding the dishonesty both of Americans | will vote for such arbitration if it does not repeal the * 
United States Government, altogether, 
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I 1 ‘d an issue | Resolved, That in view 
divide between jingo patriots and square-deal patriots with Ame , I f t t \ 
40 of a judgement separation between goat heep. The! Par ‘ ! 
tening to reveal the difference bety + two is the | } ‘ ‘ 
on the Panama Canal as related to t Hay-Paun >i 3 ) ! \ 
nal shame resulting from had 1t and gt h i 
1D al fai 1 cra } ich pr é i [ 
in money advantas the remot ri iated 
al i resis of the ‘ would a Cc on Ut! £ ; W 
ie ic that would t b rased in i i i j ; 
rl ri rime Cro . 3 i ut e | 
' . 1 + nt 
as t ful and l 
i ry of its shipping Ler t : 
- | 
i 
C. Bow superintendent of Z ) } | 
— t ! 
x , e . y " 
R n n, bishop of North tradit 
l W L a 1inted with the d il the nd the t 
1 opi mn on ti t Bu 1 t , 
Oo al l nh ih 
i j treaty, . , 
denen j t 
1} 
{I 1 H. Wells, bishop of Spokane, Spokar Ww 
i 
Our hearts vell with pride at the moral leadership our eountry | . 7 ‘ 
I ; 6 i ‘ 
itions, and now we will undo it a if y repuc the | R ; ; 
of a lemm and sacred i! Y. i part of 1 ‘ 
& : i Luecock, bishop ¢ hodist Ey 7 
ilelerx l, iy ) I 
in national honor a I 1 thou a stand | ; 
for our rights upon Ll gre let hy tl . E i - 
: . ; > ; fo ' . 4 3 ' 
1 and give the world th hit of ti ubt, fo t sak ait tate Sh Ol i 3 . 
the 1 | influence it will give us among tl n earth. } 
( n lest chapters ol ol istory W ui ¢ a nn 
' tl Boxer rebellion in ina, by ff our brave and 4 
titude toward China us make another chapter equal! 
ter of the Panama Canal, and in a large way* promote | 
1d progress of tix world, i 7 y W j ' | ¥ 5 [ j 4 ‘ 
— | Hi ) N . y Li 4 i A 4 e ‘ \ , 
Brooke, bish« f Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Okla.] ' O ISCO? 
r of the re of the coastwise exemption pro = T. Hi rT | 
on its submission to arbitration at The Hague 7 al. } ae ; 
oo } ) 
Rev. C. P. Anderson, bishop of Chica ] } On t I. R 
i 
gly in favor either of repealing the Panama Canal ll in 
xempting the coastwise ade of the United St , or Mr. ¢ RY. Mr 
ng the interpretation of the H Pauncefote treaty to | ¢hic 1 (Ta 
We can not afford, as a Nation, even to appear to try to | , ; 
- violate a treaty. | 
J if of t 
: | +} t 
’ retary Char r of Comn Annape M ; t H , 
ion of the An: Chamb Pr Comm ’ the f thi I 
I vy-Pauncefote t ) l be i red t ind . of + 
should be r to « p with the t t : 
cit i Oil ! ri 
~ | « 1 . reo F? a 
] ta tl P 1 A ( I . Tt ow . _ 
n is umalter opp i to = & ; 
i t yi I 
| 
| os 
lige, Mass. ] pe 
| of the pro Panama } 1 
: | 1? ' 
the 1 
i ; ‘ 
: l t 
. m 1 i be r 
’ ‘ I } 
1 cl ii ( 
I yyved and good faith demonstrated ' ik d. ; 
B. Curtis, secretary Board of Trade, Dunkirk, N. Y.] . = ’ &i 
1 of the opportunity afforded me to express my deep con- | ; 
ngress should immediately twis L u $s to 
e bill, for to insist uy ial I vel mn <¢ Vi 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty al o stultify oursel : 
‘the entire world. We most in the ad yer 
ce and arbitration should ‘ > fi ypport ty 1 ce" y Ame! 
r pretensions and exhibit oursely ad ’ g, | he cau 
h a lvants to violate the pla t is ‘ d itt, 
wach ‘we freely and deli ately entered with a |?“ : 
friendly ne nation, — 
oe j be { > I 
oe - | +i , - ' } 
e Knickerbocker Press, Albany, N. Y.] Daan 
this untry want no clever, cunning, sharp ices 
with other nations. The people of th 1 want u . : 
aws of the Panama Canal bill rep l ; 
[The Outlook, New York 1o1 nd seeing | 
2 : | . ‘ ' 
4 »© nore consonant with our dignity and more cond re to | thre +; infilnence Me re f f t} 
’ + T , . ‘ ' 
‘ ne between Great Britain and the United States for ] y ld eem th the estin ) 
) repeal the provision for the free passage of coastwise \ rd ot! 


the canal than to wait for the always uncertain results OWS, an ee ee ae 
ational lawsuit, ' coul r would be able, tl ise 
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to conduct it at least along lines of NORTH CAROLINA. 
[ doubt whether there is a single in- Fe OE COBOL G a mmm mm 
> tr eg f 7 : quor dealers 
les ative representativcs use more | Retail rs in malt liquor 
tatement than do the lobbyists en- lesa lealers in malt liquors 
and certain v th . not a group of | 
the world that is more intemperate } 


it might be the militant suf- 


Summing these up, it will be seen that in the 


cai a celine — tion States receipts were issued to 10,876 dealers 
and malt liquors, which I think is pretty good evid 
“rum devil” finds a prohibition State a prett: 
avort in. And, mind you, this does not take 


in order 
love for 
prevent a citi- ; , 
for his own iunare $4 noonshiners and bootlegs rs, whicl 
m laws will | a 
ite can, ¢ inany of our temperance friends s 
38 : but certain | ipincency that they preferred that the liq 
shinmer mor. and if thev | Carried on at all, be carried on illegally, as this a 
; 2 4 the stan p of criminality upon it, but I am pre 
veriest ro in government can | ©XP rience of anyone who has ever lived in a pr 
ual right | Of the country will bear me out when I state mx 
that all methods of handling liquor illegally are 
| gerous to the health and morals of a comm 
ee licensed system could possibly be. 
business that In the first place, the elect upon the citize: 

* | munity is inestimably bad in that it produces a 
tempt for law. It is the proudest boast of om 
we are governed by laws and not’ by men, a 
law is the first essential of successful republic 
It follows, therefore, that when a law is pas 
sertions of oor | repugnant to the feelings of the people that the hb. 

ste 2 ““ | do not hesitate to break it there must inevital 
tempt for law the danger of which is inealeulabl 
The effect on the personal morality of a conn 
as bad, for it is self-evident that the only person \ 
in liquor illegally will be a lawbreaker, 
| orderly saloon conducted by a reputable citize: 
conductetl by a divekeeper. 
| One of the further dangers, and this is also 
one, is the fact that the illegal traffic in liquors 
variably confined to liquors which are admitted 1 
alcoholic drinks of their kind, even when the q! 
and quality of the liquor sold in prohibition se 
ous to everyone who has ever indulged in them. 
There are few people indeed who have given 
serious and unprejudiced thought who will not 
use of beer and light wines is far less dangeré 
of distilled snirits as a beverage, but it is readily 
that it is next to impossible to keep for illicit s 
and so forth, on account of their bulk and tl 
cealing them. A man with a capacious coa 
half pints of bad whisky to furnish the mean 
for a good many men and do a right thriving 
one man could carry enough beer to quench th 
of a very small party. 
As a matter of fact, whenever our temperan 
masters sueceeded in obtaining any legislation they de 
Retail liquor dealers ae ot 79 | has been in each case evil and vicious in every 
Retail deale in malt liquors pag ° ‘5 302 | seen above as to the result of the passage of 
Wholesale dealers in malt liquor in eight States, and there are two other cases 
were successful which demonstrate still more 
of sumptuary legislation, the elimination of 
dealers * ; ‘ the Army, and the abolishment of the sale of 
liquor dealers . . : te for old soldiers. 
Scuiess th Ge ES Practically the entire body of the officers « 
' . $cee | Army of the United States, men, most of them 
| habits and many of them total absiainers, hay 
| and are to-day in favor of the maintenance of 
~ ee ee ma Ste . -------- teen and allowing the sale of beer at posts of the AI 
Wholesale heer ent ae. oe the vigorous protests of these men who, by tr: 
Brewers ~~~ ‘ , Bites PETS Hs ® | perience, were certainly the best judges of what 
Retail dealers in malt liquors - ~----- 06 | our soldier boys, a law was passed abolishing the 
ee ee ee ___*” | to-day facts and figures prove beyond any doubt o1 
Total ; ; Nias 248 | the effect upon the morals, health, and discipline 
TENNESSEE. has been entirely bad. Around each post there ha‘ 
tectifiers s “ caleba s | the lowest kind of dives, and instead of the pure 


vthing at all bef : it is delivered 
i 
; interfs rence wi # | vivid 
us precedent for future legislation 


es of « 


Stroy respecta- 

ill be a direct 
ler in liquor | 
» to the grafter 
Over and over 
hibition doe ot prohibit. There 
this country with prohibition laws, 
ernment tax r ipts issued in these 


of Internal Revenue is instructive, 


i 


tail liquor dealers — --=- ‘ | beer the soldier could obtain amidst congenial! anc 
aa liquor dealers. = ; surroundings: at his canteen, where the drinking co! 
etedl Aanabeme. Be endl SAUNAENIns lien pares. Sintec enaiee bene lated and ordered, he now dulls his brain and run 
Wholesale dealers in malt liquors - - 69 | with the vilest kind of whisky and comes ilto 
debauchery and vice in its worst forms. 

The increase in venereal diseases in the Ary, 
Retail liquor dealers the hospital records, is staggering, and, so far fron 
Wholesale liquor dealers iiscce Rielle . “z \ the amount of drinking, it is also significant that 
Brewers. ——~——-_---—_.. ner mepinatedn 1 | alcoholism have also increased ; and to a sober minded 
ee allan titel gel ore --- ~------- looks into the future and knows that the unborn 

SIS uae ___** | children’s children of these soldiers will suffer the 

Total 39 | disease contracted as a direct result of the eliminat 


Total 


KANSAS. 





‘ina year in Mil 


s and the driving of thor 
he brothel, it 1 
who wis to pen a 
to | I l 
ot i 
and ts ’ 
th « | 
I had ly ¢ ort 
canteel i vet 
l y Zz of beer, 
way W used to get the 
) h i { 
There was no incentive to 
none. The soldiers were 





1d decency to drink what 
been asked to sign a | 


the Union could ha 
the temperance pe 
used and the langua 


red by a woman lobbyist 
ok for kindliness, for 
- admiration of the | 
1d poor and crippled. Thi 
1 homes most of them looked 
} 3, which they really are 


they shi 


sympa 


the significan 
ocesses of a typical 
refers are veterans; 
of their young 
uffered and 





their bodies and 
il age e sick and poor 
l “ul rds and p 
ent made by a lady 


to sights in the home ai 
all attention 


f humanity that these 


= 


at that cantcen as I 
man whose eyes had been 


and a big schooner of beer 


n eeled to the bar in a chair. 


beer I am sure. 
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titled by 
y pleased, as they had 
dge befor 
that the most bigoted proehil 





ve been 
ople wer 
ge they 
‘y as long as I live. I am jus 


em] 


yuld not be mixed 
‘e of this paragraph os sho a 
These | *" 
are men who gave |.” 
country’s | ; 


tempera 
they 
manhood to 
bled that the 
1 Nan y a hard and toilsome march or on the battle 
broke their 

and weak and are therefore 
aupers in the sacred 


temperance ady 
Dayton, 
to the angelic dis 
people 


shot out in 
ut in his hands. I saw 
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is of soldiers 
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position and the | ; 
show. This is the | 


I may never see acain; 
battle was led 


That man could not go 


that for downright inhuman heartlessness you could 


» and not find 





I the equal of the above. 
association with temperance advocates has a rather 


t would | 


effect on the human soul when it could make a gentle 


» utterance to such deliberate cruelty 
and all 
for nobility in human nature 


e, humanity, sympathy, 


e 


as the above. 
of the attributes 
have but little space 


| and moral make-up of this new race of philistines, 


as though it is at times 
ww even the glimmerings of 
backing an excise bill for 


e gare 


almost 


impossible for 
common sense. The 
the District of 


whieh is just about as near the limit of rank injus- 


hypocrisy as any legislative 


measure 
ed would leave less than a dozen 
ls, and perhaps two rich clubs. 


ean go. This 
saloons, a few 
It is a piece of class 


1 of the most vicious kind and would give privileges 
iss of citizens while taking them away from another 
practically create a monopoly for a few people in the 


r business in Washington while the property rights of 


uld be taken from them by a process utterly inde- 


bh from any viewpoint of law or civic morality. 
legislation on the liquor question is never 


effective 


We have a very strict Sunday closing law here in 


ston and it is presumably well enforced, and yet I have 


iany a Sunday more intoxicated men on Pennsyly: inia 


ther six days 


r any other day. 


ker, my stand in this matter ts not in the interest 


ver or distiller or liquor dealer. 


e from the Treasury to the Peace Monument than I have 
of the week when the saloons are wide 
raukee, were they never close § 


Sunday, 
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I come from a section an 
country where almost the entire population is 
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‘ enigrants and the children of emigrants. 
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surnett-Dilli 


to the proble 


compiled by 


Of this total 


191,000 reside 
1,801,000 resi 


2,638,000 reside in 
7,700 reside i 
Those in North A 
1,778,000 reside 


12,000 in Pert 
com- | 

statement 
surnett-Dillingham bill discourages 
, that from Italy, 


foregoing 


the South America 
ing themselyes of Italian immigration and | 


S4 


to double the extent of 


our 


the immigration to North America. 
neighbors of Latin America 
the Italian immigrant and are putting him 


The deduction is that 


worth of 
to good Se, t< 
and 
bith 


of the 


nau 


ciate the 


progress of Argentina there would not be a 
that country. It would also be idle to deny the value 
ltalian’s services to the United States. On the farm 
(rious and persevering. 
ties down with the community in which he lives. 

i to hold real This ties him down 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship. The property-owning 
Italian is not of Mafia. He is be victim, 
efore entitled proter ud sympathy. of all 


or 


Iso seeks estate. 


the more apt to its 


to the tion 
iit rt AND ACQUIR! 
I represent in 
first and second 
' firmly established in the business lif 
gaged in all the industries. Many of them ha 
inufacturers and merchants; of them are 
sts, lawyers, physicians, and sculptors, occupying representa- 
They have their 
societies, but 
nd no one challenges 
not only deposit their savings in the city 
and trust companies, but they are themselves bankers in 
that may 
them, but there is no element 


Philadelphia are very 
generations country. 

he city and 
ve become 


musicians, 


many 
this 


of 1 
some 
live positions amongst 


churches 


they assimila 


the people generally 
and their beneficial and pa 
te with the native population a 
their industry. They 


banks 


own 


triotic 


instances, ii Ssible 
ly be detected amongst 


our population which is 


many is jx some criminal occa- 


of 


more severely condemned than amongst the law-abiding Italians. 
One of the best evidences of the sincerity of the opponents of 
the illiteracy surnett bill the fact that many 
Italians who have acquired real estate are obliged to make their 
mark when transferring property. ‘This condition is very -rare 
vith Italians of the second generation, because the public-school 
system is intensely popular and effective in Philadelphia, but it 
illustrates that the reading requirement would a hardship 
the « iin worthy immigrants. 


test lu the Is 


Work 


in ase of cert 


ITALIANS DO NOT BEC 


I have 


Citic S 


seen the Italian immigrants on the farm and in the 
carrying their burdens and doing the drudgery that the 
second generation, because of American education, scorns to do, 
They have rugged ideas of industry and honor; the¥ will‘pick 
the in the and carry the upon their 
hey do not beg. (Where two men with their families 
together in one house until the farm was cleared, one be- 

than the ] them saw 


berries swamps faggots 
heads, but t 
lived 
ing more industrious other, I have 
the house in half in order that each might haye his share of the 
land and dispose of his half of the house as he saw fit. 
cities I have watched Italian bootblacks grow into real estate 
owners, providing from their savings for the families of the 
first generation of immigrants. I have seen the second genera- 
of Italians advance in the trades and professions until 
some of them have become leaders. The men who appeared at 


the White House to speak for the Italians, when the Burnett 


seen 


tion 


bill was under consideration on Thursday last, were sen: of | 


means and influence. They were real participants in: the civil 
umd business life of their respective States. They were mostly 
of Italian birth or Italian parentage. 

ECONOMIC SIDE OF THE Q N. 
There is an economic 
The Italian 


1 “ood deal of 


side to this question that is seldom dis- 
immigrant works. He earns his way. 
the native pride of the American Indian 
him, with iter respect for toil. The Itatihn- works 
what he what There -are cer 
tain natural attachments to the old country which he-v¥ery prop- 
erly respects. One of these is the support of relatives or de- 
behind. For sending his money back -he is often 
but if the savings institutions in the large-cities, or 
even the postal savings system, were carefully scrutinized, it 
would be found that the Italian immigrant also saves in the 
United States. Indeed he strives to save here in order that he 
may acquire property, The savings funds will amply’ attest 
this statement. 

And then the opponents of the Italian immigrant have over- 
looked another factor on the economic side of the question. The 


cussed. 
There 
about 
for 


is 


gets and saves he earns. 


pendents left 


criticized, 


Italian on the farm is a producer and stands with the desirable | 


classes; but the Italian in the city is a consumer, and he is 
obiiged to patronize the American producer. The 
home market is the best market for producers in the whole 
world. It constitutes more than 90 per cent of the entire pro- 
duction of the country. Every industrious, law-abiding immi- 
grant therefore 
what he consumes, ¢ 


is 


ud is therefore economically desirable. 


appre- | 


a great extent he is contributing to the growth | 
million of 


he | 
He acquires property and set- | 
In the cities | 
to the 


| On 


| the twilight of his own home. 
| this he applied more rigorously to himself than his 
| charity permitted him to do to others. 
| pure and noble, and of him it might well be said: 
totally free from criticism in this re- | 
pect, and nowhere are the offenses of the Italian lawbreaker | 


| his 
| learning, 


| this untimely loss? 


|of hearts I retain this jewel of my great 
a purchaser to the extent of 90 per cent of 
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Life and Public Service of Hon. William W. W: 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OL 
HON. WILLIAM D. B. AI 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix rue Hovse or Representatives. 
Sunday, February 16, 1913, 


resolution 840, 
W. WEDEMEYER, 


Hou 
WILLIAM 
Michigan. 
Mr. AINEY. Mr. Speaker, Wintiam W. Weve 

man, scholar, lawyer, citizen, husband, father, friend 


ga 


tribute 
Repres 


paying 
late a 


the mer 
eutative from 


4 
to 


unequal emphasis in all his contacts he exercised hig! 


Like radii, each characteristic fell not 
outer circle of well-rounded 
plemented the other. His honesty of purpose, his « 
heart, his inherent and studiously acquired pow: 
were of the fabric of the man and wore well, wh 
political, professional, or social circles of his actiy 
he was in the full sunlight of his public career, he 1 
He had but one st 


short 
accomplishment, and 


He loved tl 


upright man and just.” 

Not the sun of limited circumference, but its | 
trating to distant realms, touch far off worlds 
light. It is not the man of inch-measured heigh 
but the effulgence of a high and noble characte: 
radiate rare influence, which, illuminating the 
others, affects the destiny of men and nations. 

WILLIAM W. WEDEMEYER’s life spanned the d 
rating him from his fellow men, and he brought 
the touch of his keen mind and warm heart. ‘I 

generous 7 paralleled his wide ex 
and rock-laitnintegrity. 

Such a character is unique. 
it must be felt. 


It yields not read 
The song of birds, the hum of be 


| of the butterfly, the tint of flower, the sheltering 


the mighty tree, the murmur of the brook, the 
are indivisible, and refuse a revelation of their bes 
tracted eyes of peering science. 

To seek to separate the man from his attainm: 
entiate between his accomplishments and his id: 


| lose the dominant note in the melody of his life. 
; one 
In the | wae Sg: vienna af 

was the same—he gave rich expression to a tri 


| rienced high-mindedness. 


walk or another—in Nation, hon 


State, or 


How may we lift up our sorrowing faces und 
ment? With what consolation may we recon 
What philosophy is there to 
deadening pain which such parting brings? It 
finite minds to harmonize need and loss. 

The great Nation, to the solution of whose p! 


| interest of its people he had dedicated his eflicie 


large circle of friends and acquaintances who | 
wise counsel and warm-hearted assistance; tle ! 


| loved circle of his own home find the solution bard 


Is it not because it is difficult for us to dives! 
our own desires? Work never ends, and ages \ 
sufficient for any man to complete a task. Man's 
done, then, when he has impressed upon it the mark 


| high ideal whereby others coming after may find a + 
_an inspiration toward accomplishment. 


My acquaintance lasted, it seemed to me, nol 


‘deme 


x" 
NI 


of re: 


fragrant day of blossoming spring. We were brous! 


| through the instrumentality of a sympathetic and m 
| upon my advent to the Halls of Congress. 
| ures which memory gives of the too-brief hours, 


Many a 


and heart rambled together along some chosen 


| common interest, where I was permitted to see : 


know the high and purposeful which linked his 


' country, home, and friends, and now makes hie 


recollection of the last hour we spent together, w! 
me out and told me of unselfish aspirations, where 


| pied chief part and place. 
American | 


The Great Master who saw and understood thi 
the human heart revealed the underlying prin 
may say, expressive of this truth, that hidden 
7 + afte 
memory : 

He was my friend. 
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Hunking and Currency Reform, with Especial Reference to | of the proposed changes in the general national banking and 
Extension of Credit to the Farming and Working Classes. {| currency system: and in doing this I wish it distinctly unde 
leclninis | Stood that I am expressing my own individual views and am 
‘ .T not presuming to speak in any sense for the Banking and Cut 
It a ‘ } . 6 A 
S] E E ¢ I rency Committee or any other member of i 
oF Since this discussion is intended chiefly for consideration 
. r ‘lp > Y ey among farmers, toilers, and those engaged in sn business, it 
TON. JOHN JOSEI i KINDRED, is thought best here to present the matter in some of its Phases, 
OF NEW YORK, Im aA Somewhat elementary wat a brief dis mn and review 
. .. a of the existing banking and monetary stem in the United 
InN THE Hot SE OI REPRESENTATIVES, States and to attempt, with modif ions 7 iplication of 
Friday, February 7, 1912. certain European rural credit syst - = 
i Since banking and currency d money or the equ 
e in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the} o¢ mone or the promise to pa ) 1) ny 1 { ‘ 
had under consideration the bill (H. R, 28285) making appro- : . 5 : aS PLOMNse LO pa: E v1 . : 
ns for the Department of Agriculiure for the fiscal year ending | 0 define money. 
0, 1914. DEFINITI f D 
KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, as an introduction to my To define first that with whieh 1 3 eq 
servations on the question of the necessity of the reform of | alent, legitimate banking is concerned, Ler ommoilit: 
( xisting national banking and currency laws, with particu- | which mankind accepts in exchange foi , mmoditie 
reference to the expanding needs of the great American | and services, it being understood that a ) aper circulating 
ng¢ and other legitimate smaller interests, I will here in- | medium and all our smaller coins, eit! ( { ndirectly 
rate, in part, the proceedings of the House of Representa- | promises to pay money. In the case of paper the prom 
on February 7, 1913, when H. R. 28283, the agricultural | ise is stamped on it, and in the case of the coin expressetl 
wriation bill, was under consideration, and the following | in the laws. As Ilorace White well says, in his ex nt worl 
quy occurred during the speech by the gentleman from | on “ Money and Banking,” “The difference between r INOVEY 
0 Mr. BATHRICK]: | and a premise to pay moi ey is the same that between a 
Barurick. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the consideration meal and a meal ticket. A standard of value is a commodi 
s bill, I think it appropriate to discuss the question of farm | which is universally accepted as a medium of exchange 
ind the important relation which that topic bears not alone As is well known, many different articles the earlier and 
nterests of the farmers of this country, but to the food supply . ae > : : : 
whole people. present stages of the history of man have been, and still ( 
B the meni snapens ee mere expired there will be beonene used as money or a medium of exchange, such as salt, beans 
re not only the matter of education for our agriculturists, but a . w=ver mndle ¢ shells among certaiy le mar 
ie ition of the means of doing things which they know how to do. wampum, be ver, beads, and she i — bg certain old At * 
| wroject of bettering the farmer's facilities for borrowing money Indian tribes and other ancients; tobacco and other cro] 
Europe has alpen wholly oom K arried on by oeneniiea the ae modities were universally used (legalized in 1727) money by 
himself. The farmers have been taught to help themselves there | » Bnelia » “ye: fy ‘ipcinia. ; Tc her cro: 
mmbinations of seattered small units of the citizens, who organize | the Engli he settlers in \ irginia, and rice and other cro} t 
ll banks. A sort of investigation at the present time has been South Carolina and other States. 
ted in several different directions—a partial review of which was | But as Horace White further says: 
ined in the President’s message upon that subject—-for the purpose | ‘ ible articl at the 
f ascertaining how they borrow money and what rate they pay inj -\BY portable arth eee Sees aaa ae ae 
I anticipate that the next move may be an attempt to adapt | modities ae ens conve iient than others Mankirte rie ! 
opean conditions to American conditions I warn gentlemen of | With many different ores and has selec ted sold a est rl lection 
II that it will be wholly impracticable. The plan must take | )@s been made by tacit agreement, not by convention, in every ex 
forms. 7 change the gold is of the same value as tl thing r it ex 
° s ° e é é } changed or is so considered by the trade: 
Mr. Kinprep. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | This means standardization of money, and it is on tl basis 
Mr. Barurick Certainly. that the United States Government and every othe nation of 
Mr. Kinprep. Mr. Chairman, the question that I desire to ask would . ‘ince ar ae eae g - S > tall 
perhaps be more apropos had it been put at the time the gentleman was | the first class maintains a “ parity of valu or a fixed 1 of 
reciting the details. I would like to add to the gentleman’s suggestion | Value between all its circulating media, whether gold o1 er 
the farmer sometimes is asked to pay graft to certain directors | or other metal or other money. 
t ink, is he not, to pay a bonus on the loan? Céte~AGe AND Bid 
Mr. Barnrick. I suppose there are such cases. [I do not think that eee 
s the rule, however. I! aeete See —— of this onusy are, on the The Government's stamp is merely aA certificatio { 
yerage, very honest and public-spirited people, and they are doing “ . snonecs , : wat inh ff 
banking business in a legitimate way. But that is not the sub- weight and fineness of the metal on wh h it i stu 
Phe subject is to do something to give the farmer better financial | United States silver dollar representing 4): rrains of s i 
tion and lower his interest rate. |} and a two-dollar-and-a-half gold coin qua eagle repre ! 
° ® . ° : . | 643 grains of fine gold, and so forth. 
Mr. Kixprep. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | LEGA! ; 
Mr. Barrrick. Yes. wee 
Mr. K xpaso., Ee. Soaeemen, dees Oe Fg from Ohio believe Money or anything else which can be lawfully used in pa: 
t loans that are so much needed by the farmer, as well as by | ,, . fe x . ee erms of mone ‘ sich cred 3 
ertclasses of people in smaller business, would be facilitated if the | 2 nt of a debt expres ed in te rms of money. and whieh creditors 
itional banking and currency law was so amended as to allow the | (including creditors of the Government) are required to accept, 
poy i ah rth er © bald os j k 1 is called legal money or currency or legal tender. Gold and 
Mr SATHRICK. think they would; but ao not know how a na- aft enaus 4 . na 4 . oral . a tha : 1 wy 
onal bank could safely lend money on real estate. The national bank | silver have bee - made " os ceneer’ 89 — United ; ee See 
‘es deposits that are subject to demand at any time, and I do not | gress at certain ratios Since, then, gold is the basic stane “l 
how such a bank can safely take over any great amount of land | of value the world over, the preduction or nonproduction f 
rigages, because they are not sufficiently liauid to provide for with- | _ iw F irect bearing on ft] pe 
Urawals. Besides, this plan would not reduce the rate. gold must. of course, have a direct bearing on the total am 
Mr. KinpreD. Mr. Chairman, could not the difficulty to which the | of money in circulation. 
Ueman refers be overcome by having the mortgage which is to secure | LIMITED CIRCULATION 
n to the national bank issued in another form and underwritten | on ‘ m ae ae 
Us . por roy a coupon bond, thereby constituting liquid security, | This limitation of money circulation in the United Stat 
which would be a liquid asset of the national bank? i reat ric , . al ; if ? ner cent bo sree 
Mr. BATHRICK. That is about the way it is done by the Crédit Fon- further restricted by the total ue t : oo a ’ , 4‘) 
vr. of France. The Crédit Foneier issues a bond; or, more properly, | by the United States Government, which is the sole basis for the 
' = bea i ate have received a large sale, but I think | bank-note issue in this country. In other words, every dollar 
imuniy because they have a iottery feature connected with them that! ,ca»y e@7 ; w c¢ireulating ihe ted S © S 
ives a premium to people who happen to draw the lucky debenture. | OV® Soeeeeee am mney Crees sant = =e on ms ee 
You can not ingraft on the American system any lottery plan, and | backed by the same amount of nited States Governme 
that = = do ng , ar ee debentures would be so far below par | bonds—2 per cent bonds at par—and kept constantly on depos 
* veople would not buy hem. | s — ‘ » nite States Treasury Ls ecurity for 
Mr. Chairman, I ask to continue my statement without interruption. | #2 the vaults of the United Sta : 
I. as . ad , 4 such bank-note issue. 
aa a member of the legislative subcommittee of the a iat een - as 
’ : - ® sAC oF LASTICI AND tf [EDY. 
louse Committee on Banking and Currency, on which I have : 
” . ° | r . a @ ne ' . ' ° 1 
liad the honor to do some hard work, wish here to bring out, This, among other causes, brings us to the reason for the CK 
as brief outline as possible, some of the chief considerations | of elasticity of note issue or money circulation in this country 
Connected with these proposed reforms, which, if sanely yet 
Urostessively carried out, will prove of more importance to our 


leople than any otner legislative relief measure, not excepting 
tut reduction, which is rightly regarded as urgent from the 
ih ratie Party’s viewpoint. 


I shall necessarily, in order to 


t ti apply the reform for the benefit 
of the 


farmer, have to discuss some of the general principles 
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and to consider the remedy or remedies for this condition of 


} 


inelasticity, which at times has brought on, and ili in 
future, if uncorrected, bring on, woes worse than wars 

astrous panics. 
Before going further into full explanations for this self-e 
fact, we shall survey briefly the history and evolution of 


ing and currency in the United States, 
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tele- 
first 
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from 
that 
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superior to any 


“i SLATES. ur knowiledg I ie eration 


ne 


operations 
is very 
intry at 


ee lis +4 7 
yery i1Lilet 


The history 

different circumstan 
periods of their existen 
ond bi ni 


Ais Wi 
Lt payments, aiter the susp 


nit 


for the 
nsion 


ft the s 

ing abot 

ts occurring in 1814. 
bank never had any sut ask. The efforts of the 
to actually bring about cific payments resulted 

i the part the State banks which had 
working accord with the fi United States 

er the se bank carried on on a 
erritory than did the first bank, » second bank 
ches, many hich wer interior, and 
8, lati the Atlantic 


ity on of 


nA nara ti 
ond yperarth 


only all 
busil of a different 
the great sea- 
bank loaning 
‘he population 


conducted 
bank loaning to merchants it 
, who have duties to pay, the s« 
it merchants in the interior. he 

th of the country in the second period were greatly 
notwithstanding these differences the 
of the two banks as similar. ‘The 
two banl : the currency problem 

identical ; natiol nking system 
there present time consider- 

ional banks, having a total capital of 
surplus of $597,981,875. All the State 
‘ting with the 


in this country, com} 
- $416,059,900 


anks likewise 
first l 
cond 

"ely io ‘J 
n in the first; 


tal differen Ww 
by the 
were 
so tha are the 


: 84 a i 
aggregate capital of ovel 


to over $2.466.958.665. 
KNESS OF PRESENT NAT ‘ 
to reason that a banking a rapidly de- 
intry like ours could not serve its best purposes for a 

without modifications and additions, 

having been made, it follows that our present bank- 
ing and currency laws are not only obsolete and inadequate but 
dangerously encourage panics. Perhaps nothing could have 
demonstrated this more fully than did the panics of 1908 and 
1 during which it was strikingly shown that this system 
d not bear, without collapse, any beyond the ordinary strain. 


TIONAL BANKING SYSTEM 


system of 


substantial 


07, 
cr 


Parenmrs r 
ILD! ; 


FOR EXISTING EVILS IN BANE-NOTE ISSUE. 
already merely alluded to the basis of bank-note 
in circulation—the basis of United States Government 
ey ¢ bonds—and the consequent restriction or inelasticity 
of money because of the’ limited issue by the Federal Govern- 
ment of these bonds, which under certain conditions are re- 
fundable fer United States Government 3 per cent bonds. 

The plain and effective remedy for this lack of elasticity is 
change existing laws so that every bank note issued could 
38 per cent of gold, 33 per cent of United 

33 per cent of the best commercial paper, 


ti 
be backed by about 
St: and 
and also backed by the whole assets and capital of the national 
or other banks of issue. This would obviously lead to a large 
and safe expansion of money or note issue, sufficient to meet the 
large seasonal demands of the great crops and business of the 
United States. I would allow all State banks as well as trust 
companies that come up to national requirements as to reserves, 
and so forth, to avail themselves of the privileges of bank-note 
issue under proper Government regulations. 
BANK RESERVES. 

This brings us to consider the proper and safe reserves that 
banks should carry as a protection to their depositors and cred- 
itors. All banks to which I would give the power to issue bank 
notes, and all other banks, should be stringently required to 


bonds, 33 


tes 


United Sta 


| tional 
the | Aldrich, 
i. .. | Of all our mo 
y Car | 
| the results of the re 
| quiry subcommittee of the House Committee on B 
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carry safe reserves 
the vaults of a 


member banks of 


rz i «i 


at all times, either in 
regional 
h 


vide al 


reserve association, 
reserve associat 
| the banks 


reserve 


1 


Si} or bat 


ion, 
in the United 
‘j 


9 : 
20 Ol associa tio! 


LONAL TA 


tESERVE A 
that such regional 
business with every other resery: 
reserve associations be rigid! 
es Government Treasury officials. These } 
at all times maintain in the way indicated safe r 
the amount of their deposits. 


15D to 25 per cent of 
If CENTRALIZED RESERVE HEME 


I would 
a full banking 


and that all the 


sugges 


reserve a 


ALDRI 


I am unalterably opposed to the highly centralized 
sociation (National Reserve Association) 
Monetary Commission and chairman, 
because it would dangerously centralize 
ley and credit in the hands of a compar: 
big bankers in this country. This conclusion is | 
ent hearings before the Mone 


its 


Currency, and also by a close and careful study of t 
Aldrich scheme. 
A FEDERAL 

A Federal board of control, with or without 
well be created as a necessary mechanism to 
reserves and note issue as between all the propo: 
reserve associations. Such a board should consi 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, of the United §S 
troller of the Currency, of the United States Compt 
Treasury, and of at least three additional and p: 
selected by the President of the United States. 

There are many other essentials, brought out 
ing hearings before our legislative subcommittee of 
Banking and Currency Committee, that should be i 
in a sane, progressive monetary-reform bill, relating 
of deposits, the regulation of bills of credit, acce; 
finance generally, but which I can not further dis 
lack of space, 


BOARD OF CONTROL, 


sur 


EMERGENCY MONEY. 
I will refer, however, to the absolute necessity, 
hensive monetary reform in the United States is 1 
ing, of perfecting and effectuating some such plan f 
emergency money in panics and in other times of st 
so-called Vreeland emergency law, or some 
$500,000,000 being now provided for this purpose 
Vreeland law. 


Simi 


EUROPEAN SYSTEMS. 

I am of the opinion, after studying all the Ku 
systems, especially those of Hngland, Ge 
that we can not profitably incorporate any 
our monetary laws, as they are not suited to the | 
and needs of our country, with its immense seas 
demands for expansion of money. I do not here 1 
pean rural credit systems, 

CONTRACTING THE 

Of course too much elasticity of the currenc) 
dangerous expansion, and to avoid this a syst 
issue in certain cases should be so adjusted as 
the prompt retirement of redundant currency. 

GUARANTEE OF DEPOSITS. 

Many qualified experts in banking and currency 1! 
of the country have testified as to their opposition 
ciple of compelling by law all the banks, or grou| 
guarantee the deposits of all the other banks or gr 
on the ground that careful, conservative banks sh 
common justice, be compelled to guarantee the «: 
soundly conducted banks, which through unsound 
so conducted as to lose their depositors’ funds 
other hand, former Gov. Haskell, of Oklahoma, 1 
assured me, in a long conversation on the subject, | 
homa State law, enacted while he was governor, ' 
State banks to contribute to a fund for the puri 
teeing the depositors of those banks, had worked 
State and that the banks there did not complain 
sions of such a law. This statement, on the 
strongly criticized by others, who maintain th 
Oklahoma has proven worse than a failure. Many ¥ 
citizens of the State of Texas, including some ot ¢! 
servative bankers in the State, have stated that « + 
Texas had worked to the protection of depositers 
satisfaction of the banks. 

In Texas the law provides that the State banks 
an option in providing the guarantee of depositors 


CURRENCY. 


their own 


creat 


proposed b 


‘ 








re a 

= | 
hbuting to the common fund for the purpose or by execut- 
liability bond guaranteeing deposits satisfactory to the 

»ynthorities. 

OF BANKING AND CURRENCY TO THE NEEDS OF THE LABOR 

IN AND POORER CLASSES. } 





is period of the evolution and progress of our country, 
llv toward the betterment of the working classes, every 
is being and should be made, by statesmen and philan- | 
sts alike, to raise the social standing and improve the 
i] condition of the industrial classes. Such efforts have 
successful in Great. Britain, France, Germany, Austria, | 
Belgium, Spain, and Portugal through the establishmen. 


rkings of an institution which has proved more helpful 
nv other in attaining the desired ends, but which in our 
‘has attracted almost no attention. We refer to People’s 
or cooperative banks, which in different forms have 
i so well in Europe in the interests of these classes. 
of these foreign banking methods may not prove suited to 

d our methods, but some of them may well be tried. 
ost useful and workable of these in Germany are the 
-Deliizsch and Raiffeisen systems or “ People’s Banks” 
| others already referred to. As to the excellent workings 
system and of these types, I will quote David Lubin, dele- 
of the United States International Institute of Agricul- 

follows. 


RuraAL BANKS IN GERMANY—THE RAIFFEISEN SYSTEM. | 


first half of the past century the small farmers and smal 
of Germany, who could not have recourse directly to capitalists 
inks, suffered severely at the hands of the usurers from whom 
procured the eredit which was indispensable to the exercise of 
siness. The seriousness of the situation, rendered more acute by 
momie transition which was taking place and was bringing with 
it and urgent need of credit, was clearly recognized by two men, 
ive deserved well not only of Germany but of the whole civilized 
i by devising and putting into practice the best methods of remedy- 
the evil. These were Frederick William Raiffeisen, burgomaster 
f. Weyerbusch, and Francis Frederick Schulze, better known by the 
of Schulze-Delitzsch. The former was the originator of the rural 
rative banks which have spread into all civilized countries, the 
ff the urban popular banks. 
These two forms of cooperative banks, although somewhat different 
their organization, are based on the common fundamental principle 
f organizing the would-be borrowers themselves in order that they may 
iin by combination the credit facilities which they would have sought 
ndividually in vain. 
Such cooperation has made possible, on the one hand, the collection 
mongst the members themselves, in the form of shares or of small de- | 
its, of a considerable amount of capital which serves to supply the | 
dit requirements of their fellow members. On the other hand, the 
rative credit societies being regularly managed and subject to 
gorous supervision, have been able to procure credit on favorable terms | 
m outside sources of capital. 
The credit given by the Raiffeisen banks, which are rural in char- 
acter, and by the Schultze-Delitzsch, which are mainly urban, is usually 
| credit. Although they occasionally grant loans on mortgage | 
ong periods, they generally confine themselves to the making of 
ns for comparatively short periods (in the Raiffeisen banks usually 
‘one year, with a maximum of three or five years; in the Schulze- 
Delitzsch banks, three or six months) on personal security or on the 
ity of personal property. 
on mortgage for long periods are, however, granted by another | 
of cooperative credit society, of which we shall have occasion to | 
ik later, viz, the Landschaften and Ritterschaften. These are asso- | 
itions formed by landowners with the object of obtaining credit for 
| improvement by the issue of mortgage bonds. 
We shall deseribe in this chapter the organization and working of | 
Raiffeisen banks, 
SECTION 1.— ORGANIZATION OF THE RURAL BANKS. 
The fundamental principles of the Raiffeisen system are: 
(1) Unlimited lability of the members. 
-) A restricted area of operations. ‘ 
(3) Gratuitous management. | 
fo these principles, which he wished to be always applied with the | 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














unost rigor and without allowing any exception Herr Raiffeisen 
added a body of moral and educational doctrines. 

In addition to the rural banks which follow strictly the Raiffeisen 
neiples, and are combined in a national federation with headquar- 
ts at Neuwied (now removed to Berlin), there have also arisen other 
cinizations which, although adopting the fundamental ideas of | 
Raiffeisen, have not accepted the excessive strictness of his rules 
‘nd nave treated as superfluous the mystical doctrines which he had | 






ed into cooperation. The societies of this type, after having 
sitated between a separate organization and the Schulze-Delitzsch 
*ceration, were finally collected under the guidance of William Haas, 
ito a separate national federation, which had its headquarters first 
it Offenbach and then at Darmstadt. 
_, the former of these federations became affiliated to the National 
ed ration in 1904, and to indicate the rapid development of the 
banks we may here state that the number of societies embraced 
Within the National Federation increased from 10,786 in 1904, with a | 
» 400 rship of 954,000 and a total business (incoming and outgoings) of | 
~290.000,000 marks (a mark is equivalent to 0.: dollars or 0.0489 | 
cunds sterling), to 12,6 in 1909, with a membership of 1,163,000 
and a total business of 4,456,000,000 marks. 
b rtain differences (not, however, very serious) continue to exist | 
)sanization of the Raiffeisen banks. ‘The statements are based upon the | 
“ss Strict lines. We shall have occasion to speak of these differences | 
| outlining, as we now proceed to do, the leading features of the | 
i 
' 





‘ganization of the Raiffeisen banks. The statements are based upon the | 
1, Lorts of the National Federation and the figures relate (except where 
© Context otherwise indicates) to the year 1909 and to the 12,614 
: Mi banks embraced within the National Federation in that year. 
‘embership: The members are farmers, usually peasant-proprietors. 


unt, 12.614 rural banks existing in 1909 numbered in all 1,163,186 


members 


; that is, an average of 92 members per bank. The number of | 
per bank varies considerably, however, in different regions, 


the hi 
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exactly this nun i I hig t 
ontained in any it t is a 

Lia y: TI itained Raifl n 
inlimited oint I j t} 
other f n of < I ‘ 
increasingly adopted, the ! a } 
garded in G ny : la ! 
credit Of t inks exist yin G ‘ D 
nlit 1 li ty and a it 8 p 1 
tior ree of t w 
kno I n n 
paymen 

Share R en meneced 

d » avoid any dan f ca 
o 1876 none of his banks had 

Being obliged in that year t t I 
ympelled cooperative societies t 
to evade the law as far pos i 
value of 10 mark I Dart 
recommended comparatively | 
500 marks In y few ca 
exceed 100 mat 

In 1909 the averag 1id-up 
marks. But in this regard, t! 
liferent regions. The ne t ‘ 
in fact, not so great in the cas 
the operations of which are guaranteed 
as in the of banks which can or off 

Thus in henish Prussia and Hes which 
the average paid-up share capital i pect 
while on the other hand, the ave ge is low 

Westphalia and Oldenburg, where hardly 

In the societies where the liability I nited 
take more than one share: in societle ith } ted 
he may take many The value of th ] i 
also their number, are fixed by the } rl 
to the members upon withdrawal fro society 
upon them at a rate which must not in any ca 
which borrowers pay upon loans from the society 

Entrance fees: The pure Raiffeise: ystem « 
entrance fees, as being contrary to the lofty concept 
responsibility which inspired Raiffeisen’s propaganda R 
that his banks should be open to anyone who required t 
to them. The Darmstadt Federation, however, allow 
fees, which are immediately carried to the reserye ind 

Area of operations: Another fundamental principle of 
system is that the area of operations sho ! 
or a parish. The system of the rural S fi 
mutual confidence and collective liability I 
know each other personally, but must al a 
day the manner in which their money is employed 

Management: The organization of tl rut iT 
speak, familiar and friendly, their managemen \ 
administrative functions are divided between tl i" 
ment, the council of supervision, and the general m« 
tive work is carried out by the treasur who ‘ 
ployee of the bank, and in any case is res} 

| other employees. 

The general meeting appoints tl mmiitte of 
| council of supervision, and the treasuret rl madi 
is intrusted to the committee of management, upon 
best educated persons of the district, such as tl 
priests; for these, however, actual farmers ‘ ‘ 

substituted. 

The committee of management usually give tli rv 
This, too, is one of the principles of tl new Raiff 
however, permits in any case the remuneration of the 
Darmstadt Federation also allows the commit n 
their services when the business of the bank fairl 

In 1909 the expenses of management amounted on 
the modest sum of 638 marks per bank. He oO 
differences between the various fedet on In 
Prussia, and in west Prussia the av } 
rather high, ranging from 1,200 to 1,400 ma I 
is found in the Upper Palatinate, where it 244 m 
we consider the general expenses in proportion t 
done (i. e., the sum of the incomings and outgoing \ 
percentage of 0.18, with a maximum of 0.55 |] 
Federation (Frankfort on the Main) and a mini: ! 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

SECTION 2.—THE BUSINESS 

Let us now examine first the sour hi 
draw their working capital and then the method 
capital so obtained to their own n bet W 
complete cycle according to which e | 
conducted. 

Working capital: The capital which 
for making loans to their members is com; d of 
by the members, the reserve fund accumulated in 
savings deposits and isposits on current a I 
which the bank procures by means of loan 
vanks, other banks, or private individuals 

In the balance sheet the working capital pp 
as the total liabilities. It is true that in the tot 
included items, such as bills issued, whi u} i 
poth sides of the balance sheet, nd fig 1 
tions (e. Z., property deposited, payments, ) 
of the capital at the disposal of the bank. How 
| eliminate such items, and taking into consideration t! 
paratively unimportant in the case of the ruri ink 
the working capital as being roughly equivalent to the 

The total Habilities amounted in 1909 for tl whole 
Empire to 1,900,000,000 marks, being an average of 1 
bank and 1,664 marks per member hese averag 
rather wide extremes. The average per bank reach 
million marks in the Ermiand Federation, while it 
67,000 marks in the Grand Duchy of Baden rhe aver 
was highest in Rhenish Prussia (the Bonn Federation), 
8,000 marks, and lowest in the Grand Duel of Bad 
700 marks. 

Let us now analyze the total working capital 
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rectly interested, so that he can easily judge at any 
solvency and of the manner in which they are utilizir 
tained from the bs . 
Profits.—The t of the rural banks i 
members on ! ravle 1 ns and not to make 
"i j i , does no 
alized bei 
reation of institutions of public 
stadt Federation, on the other hand, allows a 
hares, which, however, must not exc 
interest charged to borrowers 
In 1909 the net profit realized by the rural banks w;: 
7,000,000 marks. This is sufficient evidence of tis 4 
dition of these institutions Of this enormous profit only a 
tion was distributed as dividend. In no case, in fact, did ¢} 
distributed exceed 4 per cent of the paid-up shares, and 
es other | no dividends at all were distributed. In this manner t 
n banks | continually strengthening their financial position. Thi 
strated by the steady increase of the reserve funds. In 4 
‘eserve funds from the banks’ own | from 1908 to 1909, the aggregate reserve fund was i 
n outside sot I end o 
the former amoun to 3,009,502 
l, and the latter to 1,862,183,760 | the 


moment 


n 
} 
! 


1e 


rces. Following this | 7,000,000 marks, while the profits realized at the 
about 8,000,000 francs. Thus seven-eights (that is 
profits made in that year were carried to the r« 


interesting considerati _ We see. first | SECTION 3.—STATISTICS OF THE RURAL 
ceed in carrying on an e1 mous business | The following statistics will show 
ly slender capital. The current accounts | indicated, the great development 
Z t the working | were so modestly initiated in 1862. 
total. As against is the loans from | We give first a table relating to the number of 
atively s gure, which demonstrates | lished in Germany, as shown by their registration 
cs to pre r the most part, by the | Empire. 
rations without havin ourse to too 
ym outsider ( ri y 2.000.000.0000 
the fz rs, only , per cent was 
ry cent was pro' the savings 
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1892 
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1894 
1895 
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1898__ 
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1901 
1902 
1903 i 
1904... 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


ing of the 
with the dis 
» capital ob- 
; ies own 
erally con- 
to increase 
to pro 
uations 


We now give some figures showing the bh 


iral banks embraced in the National Federat 
noted that while the figures in the preceding 

rawn from j information which the societies are bound by la 

, the bank- | lowing fig tely collected by the’ 


iral banks 


pment 


‘ give 

other 

will 1 
| } 


aunks 


(We adopt he a distinction which is not in g 
The word “ federation ” will be employed to indi 
tion of cooperative societies for such purposes as p1 

—— supervision, and mutual defense. By “ central in 

100.0 | mean a central organization of cooy i 

_ | poses.) 
a third of the The rural banks felt from the beginning the ne 

s there is a tendency t tend the practice | 4mongst themselves for common purposes. The need 


erative sociei 


ount. This is generally the most conven- | the one hand, a common organization was required to 
members, for whom the small rural bank | ment and to give it uniformity; on the other hand, th 
the great banking institutions do for the | central institutions which might equalize the need of 
rs of the city. But this form of lean re- | vidual banks, supplying them with money when required 
cation in the members and more advanced | their surplus funds. 
For the first of these objects the federations we! 
oe ee ee eee oblig tions to the | second, the central institutions. 
Seiean on it thule cnet -aeaeaok- ote (a) The federations. 
eties is the fo “seeurite wneaite On z at . =< The federations of cooperative s ies are unions 
rhe period of the loans varies f six menths to two or three years ganda, education, and mutual defer se. _T y em ‘ 
i even more in exceptional cases. iz credit societies, but rural eooperative societies of ev« 
t ; other arrangements have been thought out to diminish the We have already mentioned the existence of two 
» loans granted by the rural banks. ‘Thus, for example, the | which embrace the whole Empire within their sph 
to cooperative societies lays it down that the general meet- | Federation of Agricultural Cooperative Societies t 
the maximum limit beyond which loans must net be made | Neuwied, founded by Raiffeisen in 1877. and the Nat 
whatever may be their financial position or whatever | German Agricultural Cooperative Societies. w h ¥ 
red. and has its headquarters at Darmstadt. 
1owever, for the success of the rural banks | separate existence, each propagating its own 
m. The limited area of operations and the | was hostility between them. Pinally in 19005 
sible for each member to keep an eye | became affiliated to the National Federation ct } 
members, in which, moreover, he is di- now, therefore, a single organization, the National | 
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ted to the respective pro 


< in the case of the rural banks, the working capital is furnished 
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which embraces a very large majority of the German agricultural 








é ties. It contained on June 1, 1910 than 18,962 
ive societies, including 78 central « perative ieties, 1: 
ative credit societies, 2,077 cooperative di lye’ societies 


aa at s ’ 

operative dairies, and 1,885 cooperative societies of other kinds. 

National Federation is in reality composed of provincial federa- 

In fact only five cooperative socicties, of which four are central 

tions, are directly affiliated to the National Federation, while all 

¢ are indirectly attached to the National Federation by being 

incial federations. ‘These are federati 

ibrace the cooperative societies in a defined portion of the 

f the Empire, and which, although affiliated to the National 
enjoy a lar degree of autonomy. 

















des the work of instruction, organization, and propaganda they 
the very important function of inspection assigned to em bv the 
1889. 7 For this purpost they « ny le y inspectors, whe iv freg nt 
uy ise the management and the conduct of the business of the 




























j 
: te the importance of the provincial federations it is suffi 
to Sa} that of the 23,845 7 | perat societl existing in 
ny in 1910 no less than 21,830 (i. ¢., 92 per cent) org ized 
ns. The number of provincial federations afi 1 to tl 
ederation is 41. Besid thes here a 1¢ independent 
iw, which embrace a li dn r of perat ‘ ve 
which the most import e fr W 
L353 cooperatis societies in 1908, 
(vb) The central b 
e have already indicated, tl! 
s and cooperative societies in general 
iks. Between these and the fede f 
ut they mutually support on nks 





the provision of capital { iy 
their surplus funds, when they i 
with the correspondin feds i it 
i by the fact that the same person ‘ 
utions. Further, the central banks, . 
ieties whi 





h already belong to t 
yrovincial central banks are ec 


imited 











The Bank of Darmstadt alone i lim 
shares, having been founded befor the 
of central cooperative societie ative 
1910 there were affiliated to the National Federation ! neial 
anks, of which 35 were distributed throughout tl varions 
of Germany and one was in the German colony of Southyw 

iking broadly, it may that the cent nks fulfill the 
tions for the rural whicl ! i nks fulfill for 

} . . 


1 
re capital, by the deposits of the cooperative societies, and by 
1s which they procure by loans from the general central banks, 
Prussian Central Bank (of which we shall speak presently), and 

other banks or private bankers. In like manner as ’ 

ease of the separate rural banks, the most importa: 
ng capital is formed by the deposits of the members rhis is 
hown by the following table, which indicates the working capi- 
provincial central banks at the end of 1909: 














age ¢ 
tot } 
Dp OMMGG i <b 2c0 52 s i ‘ . 21, 493, 532 | 8.2 
funds J ; aw 4.321, 500 1.6 
the members......... 187, 345, 775 | 71.3 
n the general central banks and the Prussian Cen- i 
; "9 
m other banks or from private individuals and | 
n re pect of bills... , 
we oBae weil a Saas 262, $15, 596 10-0 


1 $62,609,191, or £12,864,953. 


om these figures we see that of the working capital of the provincial 


8 per cent is formed by the funds of the banks themselves 
capital and reserve), 71.3 per cent by deposits, and 18.9 per cent 
ans contracted with third parties. If we compare these percentages 
t corresponding figures for the rural banks, we shall see that the 
s of the banks themselves, though presenting in both cases only 





nall proportion of the total available capital, is appreciably higher | 
¢ central banks than in the rural banks, while the proportion of | 


leposits is less and of the loans from third parties greater. Ac- 


ngly the central banks, by regulating the rate of interest, endeavor 
rease the amount of the members’ deposits and thus to lessen the 
of having recourse to outside sources of capital. 
central banks utilize their working capital in making loans to 
cooperative societies, either in the form of advances on current ac- 


nt or of loans for fixed perieds. The first kind is by far the most 


unlike what we have seen in the case of the rural banks. This is 
lined by the fact that the central banks are dealing with economic 


lf 


‘*sanisiis which are more developed and therefore better adapted to 


entral 


exchange or deposited with the general cent 


more advanced form of credit. At the end of 1909 the provincial 
banks had about 182,000,000 marks outstanding on loan, of 
173,000,000 marks (that is, 95 per cent) were loans on current 
int and 9,000,000 marks (5 per cent) loans for fixed periods. The 
inder of the capital was invested in securi or in discounting bills 


al banks or with other 











ks private bankers. 








general central cooperative banks which, unlike the provincial 
have a sphere of operations which is not limited to that of a 


vincial federation, but extends over the whole Empire. These are 





hb . 
meen ntral Agricultural Loan Bank of Germany, with headquarters at 
run, which was founded by Raiffeisen in 1876 and until recently had 


Nati 


Umited by shares. 
The Darmstadt Bank 


cent 





Lie with headquarters at Darmstadt, established in 1902 by the 
nal Federation. Both of these banks are companies with liability 


ral banks. ‘To the Berlin Bank, on the other hand, are affiliated 








sides the provincial banks of which we have spoken, there are also | 


nce ar » . ‘ : ‘ ° . 
So tins jwarters at Neuwied, and the National Bank for Cooperative | 
cleties, 
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answer to your question At the present 
‘ t ly, and this I 


the American farmei ollar dynamic by 

mod that are in operation in Buropean countries. To- 

end there are the three cooperative rural credit systems in 

in Germany. First, the Raiffeisen system, which (as shown 
official statements published by the International Instiiute of 
ture) did a total business for 1909 of over 500,000,000. (See 
‘ ‘An Outline of the European Cooperatit Credit System,” 
hed by the International Institute of Agriculture.) Second, the 


ze-Delitzsch system, which did a total business for 1910 of over | 


3,000,000,000. »p. 27, op. cit.) Thirdly, under the Landschaften 
bonds were out in 1909 for $840,980,126 (see p. 30, cit.), and 
have a total business of some $5,000,000,000 a year, and this 
many alone. What it amounts to for the whole of Europe I do 
know, but taking all of the systems in operation there, it certainly 
nts a volun of business great enough to command the atten 
tion and respect of al' thinking people. 

Q. In what way have the Huropean farmers dynamic money ?—A. 
Under the Landschaften system the plan is substantially the same as 
t followed by the American m« > the American corporation, the 
American trust. A group of farmers practically unite into a corpo- 
vation. They merge their lands, upon which they issue a negotiable 
bond, a bond rendered so liquid by reason of its being an ample and 
safe security that money in the open market, in the bourse, can he 
obtained on it at almost as low a rate of interest as on Government 
bonds. This money is handled by the board of managers of the Land- 
chaft Association, which may deal with it first of all with reference 
to the requirements of the individual member of the association, and, 
secondly, in its federal capacity as a corporation or cooperation. The 


met?od of procedure, in short, is much the same as if the board of di- 


rectors of the United Cigar Stores Co. (with its stores in nearly every 
city of the United States) were to freely allow its individual cigar 
stores the money they required and were, at the same time, to employ 
whatever funds were necessary from its treasury in collective pur- 
chase and sale, and in conducting its business col 

is substantially the usual mode of procedure of the American merger, 
the American corporation, the American trust. 

A REMEDY FOR THE TRUST. 

©. Would not a cheaper rate of interest to the farmer bring about 
all that is asked for?—A. Not under the static plan of mortgage, for 
that would still leave the unemployed dollar weighting down the em- 
ployed dollar. Besides, cheap money in itself, whether dynam‘c or 
static, is no complete remedy for the American farmer, or for any 
ilarmer. 

If the farmer has no dynamic money, if he has not got it coopera- 
tively, if there be no collective action with dynamic money, then there 
nrises, as we have previously shown was the case in commerce, the 
** jobber,” who, in this instance, is the trust, and the trust manages this 
business for the farmer, and manages it for him viciously. The great 
number of corporations in the United States formed for this purpose, 
the great number of trusts in farm products, are practically and sub- 
stantially unknown in Europe. There is no room for them there; the 
farmer, through the free use of dynamic money, cooperatively and col- 
lectively handled, himself performs the functions of the trust. But, in 
the United States, when this dynamic money, this corporate power, the 
trust, performs this function, it grasps with one hand the throat of 
agriculture and with the other the throat of the consumer and says, 
“You are both my property, and I will manipulate either or both of 
you as I please.” In fact, it takes the same position in agriculture 
that was formerly occupied in commerce by the jobber. 

The adoption of the European systems of rural cooperative credit in 
a form modified to meet the needs of the American farmers would do 
away with this corporate power, with the trust, with this throttler of 
the farmer on the one hand and of the consumer on the other. The 
various other substitutes and remedies heretofore proposed to lessen 
ihe reach of the trust in farm products are all mere palliatives; they 
sound well to the ear, and that is all. Fight a trust as you will, but, 
like a eat, it will always land on its feet; the trust will always come out 

right side up with care.”’ There is no such thing as fighting an oppor- 
tunity when that opportunity affords large profits—in fact, any profits, 
Che way to fight a trust effectively is to take away the goods that the 
irust deals in Place the American farmer on the same footing that 
the European farmer is placed through his cooperative associations, 
through his rural banking system, through the collective use of dynamic 
money, and the trust as such is killed, or if any semblance of the trust 
would then be left, the American farmer would play the rdle, and in 
this play there would be opportunity for the American people to get 
that measure of equily in exchange which they should have. But if 
the farmer, on the one hand, continues as he is, unorganized and with 
étatic money, and the corporate trusts in farm products with dynamic 
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Reccipts and disbursements, February 26, 1913 


e of postal revenues and disbursements, except postal deficiency.] 


This month 


Thisday. | This month. lest fiscal veas 


| ending June 
1913, 


vom 
Internal revenus 


206, 119, 491. 


, 202, 641.95 | $24, 818, 630.05 | $22,349,176. 5 a 


Ordinary os vedbecbentwhe 937, 209.70 20, 887, 230 20, 450, 971. & 
Corporation tax . ows résevenee 30, 580.11 435, 539.35 308, 697.80 | 3,120,710 
Miscellaneous. . we _— pa i 109,327.81 | 3,685,394.15 3, 225, 788. | 35,812,220 
2, 279, 759. 57 | 49, 826,794.53 | 46,334, 634. 465, 153, 486 

ii ursement | ; = 
Civil and miscellaneou * ‘ ‘ oo 1,580, 544. 48 11,334, 022 11,359, 311. 117, 838, 421. 

War a ée 

Nav} 184, 238.97 9, 343, 563 | 9,998,643.29} 87,938,372 
176, 903. 97 1,191, 252.15 | 1,075,253.55 | 13,214, 285. 
500, 000. 00 16, 619, 034 | 14, 427,000. } 112, 128,019 


il deficiency 


1 or 
| This fiscal year 


30, 


ay oe.« 


121, 250.38 9, 268, 374 | 10,203, 239.39 | 112,797, 137.5 


eee * 3 se 49, 089. 463, 874. 


on pul > eee 200 2, 086. 00 1, 075, 517. 2% 1, 594, 925. : 15, 880, 816. 
2, 565, 023. 80 48, 831, 764 | 48,707, 462. 260, 927. 
63, 500. 01 1, 503, 231. | 623, 821. 3, 020, 338 


28, 532. 5: 48, 083, 640.83 | , 240, 589 


261.98 > , 005. 8 , 912, 897 
nama Can 
teceipt Proceed avers 
Disbursement 3, GLO. 
xc 13, 610. 
blic d 
Reecir 
Proceeds of Ut 4 . ‘ a ate 929, 840 
Lawful money « 25, 000. 00 5 | 2, 724, 805 


25, 000. 00 335. 36, 845. 00 , 654, 645 


bursement 
‘d States bonds and certificate 


wiul money paid for national-bank : 


10. 00 , 285. 00 3, 420. 00 | 84,091 
, 2,315,355.00 |  1,985,747.50| 15,134,558 


10. 00 2,316,640.00 | 1, 989, 167.50 15, 218, 649 


Total.... 


of publi receipts over disbursement ‘ 24, 990. 00 1, 749, 695. 00 1 632, 322. 50 | 1 564, 004 


ll receipt 


Excess of disbursements over receipts. 
2 Panama Canal ( Feb. 26, 1913): 
rotal amount expended on purchas? and construction of canal to this date. ye 
Amount expended to this date from proceeds of sales of bonds, including premiums 


Balance expended out of general fund of Treasury reimbursable from proceeds of bonds not yet 


ital 
il 


lotal bonds authorized by existing laws for I} 
rotal t 


yonds issued to this date 


Balance of bonds authorized but not yet 


teceipts and disbursements, five prior years. 


(From revised statements.) 


19i2 1911 


Ordinary receipts... moe ..-.--+, $691, 778, 465. ; $701, 372,374.99 | $675,511,715.02 | $603,589 
Ordinary disbursemen jaw ..-.| 654,553, 968. 654, 137, 997. 89 659, 705, 391. 08 662, 324, 


Excess of receipts over disbursements eS | 37,224,501. 47, 234,377.10 | 15, 806,323.94 | 158,734,9% 
Panama Canal receipts... a 37.189, 104.15 | 18, 102, 170.04 | ...| 30,731,008 
Panama Canal disbursements... ... 3u, 327,370. j 37,063,515. 33 33, 911, 673. ¢ 31, 419, 442 


37 


of receipts over disbursements ; 1 2, 138, 266. , 961,345.29 | 133,911, ¢ 


€ 1 688, 434. 


Pubiic-debt receipt ir oe ~~ 90,537, 645. 232,555.00 | 31,674,292.50 | 45,624,239 
Public-debt disbursements. 28, 648,327.53 | 35, 223,336.35 | 33,049,695.50 | 104,996,770 


OO 


1 196, 774. 22 1,154, 877.09 | ! 5, 244, 939. 20, 151, 581.82 


?1 


il 
x) 


50 
OO 


Excess of receipts over disbursement 5 5,009,218.65 | 11,375, 403.00 | 159,372,530. 5 





Excess of all receipts ever all disbursements. 3, 975, 552. 86 2 43 1118, 795, 919 


Balance in general fund at close of year 99 | 


1 Excess of disbursements over receipts. 


Transactions in national-bank notes. 


rte month last | ending June 3 


This day. fiscal year. 1913. 


This month. 


Notes received for redemption 


| This fiseal yea 


$1, 877, 114. 60 | $46, 919, 340. 10 | $45,152, 466.80 | $429,004, 241.2 
} = 
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i States loam of 1925... ...-.-.---------eeeee-s i 4 118, 489, 000 { uM $34. 647.000 
linited States loan of 1908-1918... ............-..... lo ; 63,94 ) ) ; + 30K 1, 603, ONO 
lt nited States Panama ES fe os. een eaédoe do 0). 000. 000 000 , 690.000 
i nited States consol of 1930. .......-...-.------ do 2 it ) », GOS. 900 OO} 613.073. 100 
| pl aR EE nit ain 0 doe 60 ca nesnodecsccspasse sso nsanecapcceness do 2 1, ONO St) x) $, 122. 480 

ed States Panama es ait od ARR ees cRKe Ada hnddeschegeneneee d 30, 000, OOK : », 680 wy) my 6, 680 
npine loans... . reer ere eee ee eee eee eT eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eer rr do } 16, 000, 000 OOO oll.oo0 
© RiCO WOOMS . .. . 2 2 nc cee cen een cece ccc eee c cece een ene eer eeerececesescoecees do 4,325, 000 ! 1.000 14, 000 
rict of Columbia. . . .-- he cagsae one do &, 258 ) oor 869. 000 
ory of Hawaii, 34 per cent bonds at 90 per cent of par; all other Hawaiian bonds at market val 
exceeding par. ....- Beadnosdcsddnevicve SpE te ae ote due eaae \ 1, Or M8. 0) 
MISCELLANEOUS | 
ppine Railway Co........-.--------- Secees ee bon ebddadctesesnkeddwa 4 8, 427, 000 | 739, 00 
Manila Railroad Co, (at 90 per cent of market value not exceeding % per cent par)... : ‘ OO 
st city, and railroad (at 90 per cent of market value not exceeding 90 per cent par a Vari sa, OOO) 
wee e ese e reese nsec ec eeeccccsnsesscesescesss 2 240 i “ S1, 809, 240 
When banks have occasion to withdraw bends held by the Treasurer to secure depo 0 none he following 
Ll, Group II, and Group I. : : : 
nds within a group may be interchanged by banks if desired, but bonds in a lower group rt ite ‘ | 
Agriculture Appropriation Bill. The walls of our public buildings in Washington are covered 
i b with portraits of Cabinet officers, bureau chiefs, naval and m 
i " ‘ _ | tary officials, but a far greater number of these portraits 
sown . > > | ‘ ais, ‘ aur ¢ I l l Urs ‘ 
G 4 ‘ 4 ~ . A 1 
EXTENSION OF REMARK: consigned to the junk pile, the dark, dust-strewn closet, or t! 
or | unfrequented cellar basements—-and all representing mone, 
taken from the taxpayer. Many of the officials were on duty 
Y ry ‘ ) Y . Y . te a a meat ee 4 = a ; 
H () N g I i EK R Q) N A Ix | N ‘ for a short time, and aside from signing official do fine nts did 
OF NEW YORK. nothing to deserve mention even in the Concressionar Recorp, 
> and the good Lord knows that the man who ¢an have his 
IN THE House Or REPRESENTATIVES. name appear in this valuable journal and bunk purveyor is cel 
tainly lost to fame or fortune 
Tucsday, February 11, 1912, : ; : . . 
Tucsday, February 11, 1913 Now and then we haye men in publie office who approa 
(H R. 282833) making appropriations for thi Department , magnitude of statesmanship and deserve well, both of the 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 50, 1014. countrymen and history. Their lives and deeds are sh 
Mr. AKIN of New York. Mr. Spedker, by all means let us 


a daub of the present Secretary of Agriculture, and below 
have printed in bold type the following statement from a 
ar monthly magazine, which, by reading, you will see is a 
by the Meat Trust: 
months after the willful-breaking-of-car-seals announcement the 
n Meat Packers’ Association held its convention in Washington, 
retary Wilson as a quest of honor at the annual banquet. The 
’ official organ, the National Provisioner, gives in the issue of 
20, 1912, the foliowing report of the introduction of Secretary 
by the seeretary of the association : 
ides the things that I have already called to your attention, I 
{ want to say one more word personally, and that is that there is not 
man in the whole United States, one who is more appre- 
me who will make you feel prouder that you are an American 
en, than the next speaker, and I consider it a great honor that I 
to introduce to you the honorable the Secretary of Agriculture.” 
aj plause, | 


rT 


Ne 
Wilson 


lovable 


d Secretary Wilson is reported as responding: 

I am pleased to meet you gentlemen for another reason. 
ive no trouble in executing the meat law. [Applause.| We have 
had some little remnants of trouble in executing the pure-food law. 
hter.| But every man connected with the slaughtering of ani- 

the shipping of their meats, the preparation of food products 
neats, is a reasonable man and a gentleman. [Applause.] 
his touching interchange of compliments must have been 
Sweet to Secretary Wilson and the packers. But in this matter 
of Federal meat inspection one fact seems to have been over 
‘ooked; that there are three parties—the packers, the Depart- 
tient of Agriculture, and the people. Will the incoming admin- 
‘stration and the new Congress be willing and able to assert 
‘he rights of the American people? Will they achieve a meat 
uspection which does inspect, a meat inspection which does 
Protect the health and lives of the people who authorize it, and 


re 4 it, and whose trust in their Government has been be- 
rayes ? 





I 


The painting of portraits at Government expense has about | 


rin its race. Most of those heretofore purchased are daubs 
oa better fitted for illustrating the good or bad qualities of 
‘try Davis's Pain Killer or Pink Pills for Pale People than to 


be hung on the wails of public buildings as examples of art and 
to “olhmemorate the existence of some one who never earned 
— salary. Too often a Sargent or other notable artist is given 
yes order to paint the features of a nobody, while the man who 
really did things and deserves well of history is compelled to 


“ave his features handed down to posterity by a chromo builder. 


beacons along the pathway of time, shedding light for the foot 


steps of ambitious youths who have before them a career rth 
following. A Washington, a Jefferson, a Lincoln, a Francis 
Willard, each have performed a part of life’s work in 
creditable a manner that it is filting for man and country to 
revere their memory and perpetuate their faces and for 
miarble or bronze or on canva Money for such a purpose is 
spent in vain. But when Congress wastes a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of time in debating whether a thousand do 
shall be expended upon the portrait of some one whose ¢ 
Claim to fame is the fact that he drew a salary for 16 years 
holding a particular office for that length of time, patien ‘ 
to be a virtue, and it is time for Diogenes to appeat 

Better, by far, levy upon the black pages of history or plucl 
from the ignominious ranks of the present a Belknap, a Bb 
Hessing, a Jake Reem, or Ballinger, Elder McCabe, Melvin 
Steedom, Willie Let-me-alone Moore, or a Maj. Ray, the pet 
payinaster of the Army. 

We have been manufacturing United States Senators at a 
rapid rate lately—almost as fast as we have beew authorizing 


statuary in public parks—and they are much more deserving of 


a canvas or a marble bust than dozens of fellows who have 
received this distinction, and whose existence has passed froin 
the minds of men and whose portraits are now beyond ‘ 
reach of even a dark lantern. Look at Statuary L[fall, filled 
as it is with the work of freak art. No wonder the late Tim 
Campbell, of New York, was nonplussed when, in answer to 
constituent, who, pointing to the statue of Fulton holding in 
his hands a model of a side-wheel steamboat, asked the name 
of the man this commemorated in marble, said, “ Oh—lL forget. 
Yes; now I remember, he was the inventox of the roller skate.” 
In Statuary Hall we find a little good but too much bad, but 
as the various States are responsible for what is presented, 
perhaps criticism from Congress is out of place. But in all 
eases like the one before us for consideration we, as guardians 
of the people’s strong box, should see to it that what we do 


We have 


htitber 


will meet with the approval of those who pay the bills. 
not had many Secretaries of Agriculture, but of the 


thus far credited to that department, only one has done anything 
which deserves a place in history, and he is entitled to se 
volumes, and his statue, in finest marble by the most renowned 
sculptor, should have a place on the 


Agricultural Grounds, in 
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economical in his | 


but he was in reality Secre 
ihe simple tool of his solicitor 
compelled to play second fiddle to 
, » did not sell favors and patronage to 
' Congress and help promote fake irrigation schemes 
id ride in private cars of receivers of the defunct 
» Dam project. » i t ] it his employees 
; or i ‘ nor did he ask 
quest the Govern- 
iuse he himself 
is to perpetuate a 
daily bulletins 
the greatest Se 
sement to the 
Missouri mules 
ng cows on box- 
ossing lightning 
1 th ighttime, and 
rossed witl ge plants to make a foundation for 
custards had great respect r the oflice 


aie 


and he insisted that each employee shou arn his 3, 
ilso assumed all the responsibilities of his office and he had 


ficient eray ma in his bone box to fit ] n for every task, no 
ter how ditli , and he neyer thought of being a clerk to 
is employees. 

He knew how to say “no” even to Senators and Congressmen, 
and he never helped the politicians pay debts with Government 
funds. He was not always popular, for he insisted on defending 
the Government against all attacks, and he never hinted to one 
of his favorites that he would be pleased if Congress would 
:ppropriate $1,000 for a portrait. His fame is secure. He 


will live in the memory of posterity long after portrait-hunting | 


secretaries have been interred in the political cemetery. Con- 
sress may refuse him a statue, a ao or honorable mention, 


but the statutes of every State in this Union, the boys and girls | 


in every town and hamlet of the Republic, and the trees to be 


planted by the millions yet unborn all acclaim and keep alive 
the name of the founder of Arbor Day—J. Sterling Merton. 


The Late Senator Robert L. Taylor, of Tennessee. 


MEMORTAL ADDRI 


OF 


HON. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 


OF TENNESSE! 
In rue House or RerreseNntAtIvEs, 
Sunday, February 23, 1913, 
se resolution 864, paying tribute to the memory of Hon. RoBpertT 
LL. Taytor, late a Senator from the State of Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, Senator Rorerr L. TAayior 
was, next to the three Presidents that Tennessee has furnished 
to the Union, the best-known man to the Republic at large that 
‘rennessee has ever produced. 

Andrew Jackson, of course, was famous in war long before 
he was President. If he had done nothing else but defeat the 
British at New Orleans his fame would have been secure. He 
did not lessen that fame, but increased it when he became 
President. In like manner James K. Polk, while not a soldier, 
yet he was President of the United States at a time of a great 


war, the results of which added great territory to this country | 


and brought great fame to him. Andrew Johnson became Presi- 
dent at a time when the public mind was so inflamed with 
internecine strife that he did not and could not do himself 
justice, nor could the country do him justice, yet perhaps no 
President was ever more talked about by all the people than 
Andrew Johnson. All of these three great men made their 
reputations out of war. 

Bos Taytor, on the other hand, who, in my judgment, as I 
have said, was the best-known Tennesseean next to the Ten- 
nessee Presidents, was a man of peace and won his renown, 
not in strife on the field of battle or amidst war’s dreadful 
ilarms, but in an earnest and unceasing effort to make men 
und women and children happier, more contented, more peaceful, 
and equip them better to bear the burdens of life. 

I first met Senator Tayror in the campaign of 1896. He had 
then already been governor of Tennessee twice and had retired 
from office several years before. He did not want to be 
nominated for governor again. His ambition had been for 
many years to go to the Senate, but that year Tennessee was 
close, and the so-called “ gold” element in the party in Ten- 


lessee was strong, and the party leaders knew that 
put up a man who was particularly acceptable to i 
Republican would be elected. By the use of thi 
Gov. TAYLOR was induced to accept the gubernato 

tion. He made a characteristic campaign and wi 

siderable majority. From the first time I ever ‘y 
heard him speak I became his friend, and that frie 
tinued until his death. 

It was in that same campaign that E. W. Cari 
Congress in the district I now have the honor to r 
nade the remarkable campaign against Col. Josial 
which made Carmack famous. He and Gov. 7 
Similar political views and both were clected. Tayi 
ernor when Senator Harris died. and at Carmack’ 
Goy. TAYLor appointed Thomas B. Turley, of Mem) 
ceed Senator Harris. When the legislature met in 
was a three-cornered fight for the senatorial 
three candidates being Turley, McMillin, and Tayro 
was between Turley and McMillin, but about ei: 
tinuousiy voted for 'Taytor who held the balan 
Finally Goy. TaytLor turned his men to Turley and 
elected. When Turley’s time expired he declined 
and Carmack became a candidate to succeed | 
elected. Gov. Tayitor did not become a candidat: 
undertake to succeed Gen. Bate in 1902. Carm 
for Bate, and Bate was elected. only to die a fe 
his term of office began. The seatenlaanie was in 
Gov. TAytor, Goy.. MeMillin, and Goy. Frazier 
didates. Frazier was elected, and Gov. Tayror a 
and Goy. McMillin and his friends said it was 
mack’s influence. Accordingly Goy. Taytor am 
Senate against Carmack in 1906, and after one 
strehuous campaigns ever witnessed in Tennessee 
elected by a small majority and held the office u 

As is natural in such cases there was som 
gendered between Senator Taytor and Senator ¢ 
fight, but it soon died away, and the last time 


together before Carmack’s death they were call 


‘Ned” and “ Bob,” and telling the best assortm 
I ever listened to, they both having this gift t 


| degree. 


Senator Taylor was an exceedingly modest n 
one of the best talkers before an audience our 
produced, and while anyone would think from 


| that he was the most self-possessed talker in 


there were times when he yirtually took “ stage 


| reenll an incident of this kind that took place 


cratic national convention at Denver in 1908. 1 
roomed with Senator Taytor at that time. I thi 


| the second day of the convention we went to th: 


and sat together. The convention managers, unde 
ship of OrLtin James, undertook to adjourn the « 
once after it met, but neither the delegates nor 


|; would hear to it. When I saw it was not going 
i turned to Senator Taytor, and said, “‘ Governor, t 


time. The convention will call on you.” At the 


| Senator Taytor turned white and said he had to 

| rose all over the house for “ Taytor,” “ Taytor,” “1 
| of Tennessee ” 
| the meantime he, in spite of the entreaties of bhi 


! His name received a tremendous « 
around him, rushed out of the building and could n 
and afterwards he told me he never had such a « 
fright in his life. 

The chairman, recognizing the call fer Go, 
pointed a committee to escort him to the oo 
the committee could not find him. In the meantin 
get Senator Taytor, the convention called for Se 
and that gentleman responded, making the famous 
his life, which was cheered for 1 hour and 32 mi 
Taytor was afterwards called on again, and did 
convention, making a masterly and delightful spe 
psychological moment had gone, and he did not b 
opportunity for making a national reputation he 
had if he had not taken stage fright in the first i 

Ropert L. TAYLorR was a most remarkable 0 
gentleman, he knew no class distinction. He was 
home in the mansions of the rich and in the cot! 
poor. He was equally gracious to people in wha! 
life he found them. He numbered among his 
nabobs of place and power and the the mendicauts 
wells who accepted his bounty. He was equally 
the yacht of the President or on the vast estites 
lionaire friends, whom he frequently visited, or in 
homes of the poorest in the land, and equally de! 
considerate to all. He was adored by the churc! 
whatever denomination, for he was a deyout Chris 
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| at the same time he was the patron saint of the publican rule and bri ut l ‘ d 
j 1@ sinners tl Lo art II ( i \ s 
the prince of entertainers, whether on the lecture | eo) th d L had 
in private conversation. I never heard him lecture | wee! which to let the peopl 
ech but when he had finished he was wildly called | ] 
1e lie >to go on. I never heard him tell a story | I] pati ‘ | 
ion but whe n he was ; skedl to tell another | ( | ‘ ! 
one was finished. This was true even on one oc- | i 
1 he was teiling a story to the VPresident of the j i 
es, and the Vresident demanded and r ecived an ( od R 
ved nothing better than to ae into a crowd of seeing men have d ‘ S 
and tell these stories, and his friends loved nothing W ‘ 
1 to hear them [ once heard him and Carmack and | | \ 1 t 1 
Joh Allen, of Mississippi, together in a story-telling | and ft] our be i \ 
Lit was a rare treat; but the other two, as good as | ter fe th vful ‘ 
vere distanced by Gov. Tayior. His reverence for | fender of th s i 
s very marked, and in his lectures and speeches he toward our north ft rT 
“i to them. AS a son, as a brother. as n husband | belief, in the greatn ‘ 
he was kind and gentie and lovable to a degree. | her past, was proud of i ! 
ren were wild in their love and admiration for him. | of the earth, dw 
hers looked up to him and saw him the paragon of | ing so de ited hit 
es. And his sweet and beautiful wife feund in him and elog t over t ‘ 
was adorable. His friends never saw his faults, his |-sons d daught 
s overlooked them, and whatever enemies he had | Mr. S] ( 
ave them. He was charitable to a degree. but little. 
arly part of his life he was not a money maker, but | ( 
went on the lecture platform he became one of the best 
y-makers and laid up a considerable store, only to lose ae mane SW pa 7 
id more in an unfortunate magazine enterprise, and then | No. Mr Saceetnien iaihiiiin Sesiatiens a arene 
» go on the platform again to lecture to pay out of debt. | domes can bring Bor Taytor back to life aie 
B e never lost faith in himself or in others. He never grew | quent voices all pias “eric seated’ te} 
t, but was always an optimist. When others imposed : ie Ui hat n l 


2 2 - worldly abod All that we who kuew him and loved | 
he forgave them. He did not find fault. When he was | he was wit : us can do or sav is to 

‘ | i Vas \ I US i Oo OO] sil is ( ‘ : \ ) 
( cress, When he was governor, when he was Senator, he : 


; 7 . . . | for him when living and to our grief for his depart 
nstantly doing favors for others. Probably no man in| > ne re ails sath y= er 
e.. a see Was ever called m1: ftener for political } 40F our own satisfaction. It can do him no < ae 
- Feune eee eo apen a Ae wot’’ | us. But, Mr. Speaker, in the hearts of every 1 \ 
er favors, and probably no man ever responded more | child who knew him and heard him tell the affect 
g , or tried to secure favors for others so earnesily and | , ; ey 2 e 16 ee a 
. Qo a and beautiful stories of life, who listened to 1] 
And many of those for whom he secured favors quence, who listened to his heart-re +f 
. e { it : Stel i Ss LOU PL-Preucuing | thio 
t backs on him afterwards when he wanted one; but | +;. “8 a ate : on ; 
; “- ; S : his word painting, who were affected by his simple, « 
this he did not complain. On the contrary. he tried to farfinl hil a er ® oni lillies ' . 
. ie : ce ae an ; | powerful philosophy in human thought and ; on 
1 excuse for their ingratitude. His faith in his kind was lready monun is built to the me v of Bor ‘7 
: e 9° . . aire i! Mol lit s ’ I ( I lor’ rf i 
il to a degree, His deep and abiding love for all hu- 


was the moving spirit in his life. 

the greater period of his manhood he was an officeholder. 

i yet ho one ever thought of him in the ordinary sense in 
people look upon long officeholding. Never a breath of 
scandal or even suspicion attached itself to any of his public or 
fe acts. Without parading it, he had a contempt for all 
ly or crooked transactions. He was a Congressman. and 
inmost excellent Representative. He was governor thre: 
(all that his enemies found to criticize was his use of 
rdoning power. He did use this freely, and was right in 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT O. HARR 


OF MASSACHILUSET!1 
% doing. The people of his State always upheld him in it, and 
sht made on him about it was his tower of strength in many 

cal campaign. He simply did what he believed to be 


Ix tune House or Represenrat ‘. 


Sunday, February 9, 791 - 
cht, and his pardons were free to rich and poor alike whom he | 
deemed worthy of them. No hint or suggestion of scandal was | we iresdamet iat ; — Nan | aa the teate or me 
heard as to a single one of them. His political life as well | ee a Fa : 
‘Lis private life was as an open book. | Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to add 
rest of his family were Republicans. His brother. the | the ewlogies of those of his frieuds who were friend 
fon, A. A. Taylor, being a notable one, who ran against Bor | Standing and more intimate acquaintance with G 
: for governor in 1886. However, Gov. Taytor was a true | than myself. J had known of him, but had never - 

' genuine Democrat in every impulse of his nature. He was | the day the Sixty Se ond Congress cned in ex . 
ratic in his private life and habits. He was democratic | It chanced that his seat was in front of mine, and 
uental methods. He was democratic in his religion and | beth new Members, and both aa . x 7 England § 

every belief. His devotion to his party was his cardinal | ily and easily got a quainted. I used 0 l 
of action, He was never a leader in working out | that came before us with him, and learned to ] 
locratic policies. But he was always a party worker after ; not only for his judgment but also for his abso 
ose policies had been outlined. Nothing so pleased him as | mind and uprightine ss of p El 
When his party was in accord in its policies. Nothing so dis- | courteous = menuer, anc was ever pr 
ressed or disturbed him as when his party was in discord on | heat or passion even in sh Pp aiscussion 
s. I shall never forget his trials and tribulations over | As he was clean an L upright of 1 d. so 
uhappy factional differences that existed in the Tennessee | Ways and habits, and the friendship I f 
Democra y for several years prior to his death, and which un- | that was allowed to continue for a l¢ \ 
ly still exist. He did all that mortal man could do to ad- | he has passed on, and my, m1 \ + Short 
“\ Uletn, even to becoming a candidate for governor in 1910, | theless in the brief time that I ku he proved « 
Wile he still had two more years to serve as Senator. Of | who are not readily forgoticn and y ee 
se, this was a sacrifice that he did not want to make, for | life leave impressions that are 3 ; ; m 
te was never a Senator of the United States who enjoyed | memories of who n are like the faded rose lea ‘$s in 
€ more than Senator TAYLOR, yet he strove to be elected We may leave them or set then Me tora Ine, Dut 
i all the zeal of a man who considered it the great goal of | hours of retrospection descend upon and w ft tl 
- . ery ambition. Indeed, Senator Taytor did so consider it, | the jar that holds our sa L 1 retres s v1 
1€ would have considered it the proudest honor of all that | stimulating comes the sweetness of ; lean and 
- er came to him, and many honors came to him from the peo- | ship, which had in it ouly | 


i 
ve of Tennessee, if he could have redeemed Tennessee from Re- | and sustained by virtue. 





The Late Representative Utier, of Rhode Islan 
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oO! ENNESSEI 
j we House or RepresENTATIVES 
i PUT 
( I I ( lor ROBE! 
] LOR, | » i i » e 

\ Ms Mr. § ke her ever 1 Bot 

ra and I fear tl will never be I I SAW 
mh whe was in ‘ ' e |} I hay men 
wi 1 his in some one or D i res, some 
who I somewhat like his, but, as a whole, in feature, 
, expr 1, and ! he 1 no counterpart, 

e i He ¢ eyer be ¢ 5 lly imitated. 
ro see ] once was to remember him always. No one ever 
had troduce hit he s 1d time No one could ever 

Jo! { » € I him « | d bi eal 

Mr. § ke I think the greatest set that any of us 

‘ { fu venel I ol to th f the present 

ho hay iot had the good fortune to have come 

( ( vith the beloved deceased Senator is to furnish the 
best | most accurate description of him in all respects it 
possible by mere words to do. I was one of the committee 

| uted by the House of Representatives to accompany the 
re ! Senator Tayior to his own beloved State for inter- 
Li Knoxville. While at Knoxville a funeral oration was 
delivered by Rev. W. S. Neighbors, D. D., his former pastor, | 
eighbor, and friend, which comes nearer to being a life picture 
of Senator TayLor than any other address I have ever heard. 
\ oon as I returned to Washin ton, by leave of the House I 
had that great orxtion put into the Recorp and sent many 
thousands of copies to the friends and admirers of the Senator | 
in Tennesses In order that that oration may be printed and 
it ¢ 1 the bound volumes of these eulozies, I now read the 

re S the most fitting tribute to the life, character, and 

1] services of the loved and lamented dead now extant: 

‘Of the public life of Senator Taytor I shall not try to | 
speak except incidentally. I am in no wise furnished for such | 
a duty, and besides the Nation has spoken \Jmost every State | 
n the Union has spol Every ullroad station from Wash- | 
iugton to Nashville d | < to Knoxville has spoken. Every 
y daily newspaper has spoken, and most wisely, of Sei ator 
7s OR’ public eareer. 


ish ] were fully able LO unfold to you the se 
raytor’s marvelous power over men. 
him less intimately than when he died, if I had 
for wonderful secrets I would have given them 
without hesitation and perhaps quite dogmatically. 
“ First of all, I would have said that ‘ret of his power 
* inen Ww 


tious of 


rets of Sen- 
ator 
? 
Khew 
1) 
asked these 





the se 


humanity, reaching its 


climax in that proverb, ‘He 
ould have friends must 


shew himself friendly.’ I stili 
ld to this as a general proposition, but what is friendship? 
is not a baseless fabric. It must be founded on something 
hat makes it secure. 

‘In the second place, I would have, years ago, told you that 
the secret of this man’s power was in the beautiful songs and 


stories that he sang and told all over his native State—songs 
and stories that touched every chord in every human heart. 
But then songs and stories are not in themselves complete. 


There must be something back of them to give them point and 
pathos and pungency and power. I might have sung all of his 
songs and told all of his stories to all of his audiences and yet 
have won no heart. 

‘In the third place, I would have said that the secret of his 
power over men was due to the simple way in which he uttered 
his thoughts. I still hold to that as a reasonably true proposi- 
tion, but what is simplicity? It is not shallowness—the mere 
play upon the surface of things. It is not a natural or a com- 
mon product, belonging to men in general. Only the greatest 
men can be simple; only the great men are capable of going to 
the very heart of things, bringing up the hidden depths and 
making them transparent. 


“y 


Fourth. I made the statement years ago that his power with 





an audience was due to the fact that his soul was full of music; 
that in every other human being there are musical chords slum- 


bering in the hidden recesses of their nature, waiting only for 
e spond; and that Senator Tavy- 


the touch of a hand to re 
Lor’s was that master ha But what made it a master hand? 


mastet 


nd. 
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seen 
| crowds, just as he willed. I ( 
| of his eye change the whole atmosphere of the liste 


When, years ago, I | 
been |. : 3a 
| ings with them there was that same open and fra 


as his unbounded friendship for all sorts and condi- | 








I used to have little enough musical sense to beli 
score of persons were playing upon the same kind 
ments, all tuned alike and playing the same pie 
would be the same results; but I ~ery recently learn: 
is not true. Some time ago I saw th: 


it tested in my 


A number were playing upon pianos, all tuned 4 
players were playing the same piece, and yet as | 


through the campus I could easily 
Somehow or other there was something 
going into their instruments and bri 
of music that were mellow, full of pathos a1 


pick out 8Ome TD 
others. 
very 


strains 


V 
souls 


‘Senator Tayvor had that indescribable combi 

gifts and graces that made him a master before a 
conditions of humanity. If I had to state any one 
creat secret of this great I would say it 
heart, a heart that overflowed all bounds and a 

movement of his life and made him absolutely inyi 
humanity. I have said it before and I say i gail 
Taytor had moved to any other State in this Un 
had given him his citizenship, in 15 minutes aft 

he could have run for the highest honor in the gift of 
and under all reasonable conditions would have y 


power, 


any man pitted against him. 


have been so ungrateful or unth 
that Senator TAyYLor 
affairs of state. 

“T am sure that those who knew him best never 
statement. He was always deep enough to get 
things, and that is deep enough. He was always si: 
to tear down the fortifications of all of his opp 
the day, and that was strong enough. 

“T have seen him when whole mmititudes came 
port upon the tears that flowed down his manty ch 
him with a mere wave of the hand sile 
have seen the mere 


‘a 
some 


was not a deep nor 


I have seen the pucker of his lips make his hearers 
“But it is of the humbler things in his life 
speak to-day. He was a complete exception to th 
prophet is not without henor save in his own cou! 
most highly honored at home. The people belic 
followed him. Again and again I have seen him 
train at his home town after weeks of absence, and 


| literally blocked by people of all grades and disti 
| the negroes and the little children followed him. An 


he was to get home, the crowds about him often ex 
before they would let him go. I have seen hi 
trick on the town people and send a closed ca! 
seerct place and notify him to get off on the opp 
to his carriage, and steal away home. 
“Wis relation to negroes was remarkable 


interest. With him there was no ax to grind. He 


| for them, and they responded graciously to his gre: 


} 


some of his great lectures where he mentioned t! 
‘Rastus’ and ‘Ephraham,’ you may have though! 
fancies, but they were the real names of the real 
belonged to the Senator's father before the war. It 
lectures he tells at length the story of Uncle Rufu 
had come to his home from time to time, and 1h 
afternoon he stayed with him in his yard and ta 
days before the war, till in memory the boy was a: 
old negro’s back, riding along the banks of 
Watauga. But, as he tells it, when the evening sb: 
lengthening Uncle Rufus grew serious and said: 

“<Bob, my boy, I’se not gwine to be he’ah muc! 
already bad two visions of the chariot of de Lord 
comes de third time I’se a gwine to step in and ¢ 
sure enough, in just a few days after that affern 
of the Lord descended for the third time and Uncle 
home. He tells you this in one of his lectures, | 
another part of that story his personal modesty wou' 
him to tell. I tell it to you to-day. When the old « 
‘Bon’ Tayrorn bought his shroud and casket and « 
whole train to take the darkies and all of the wail 
wished to go back to Happy Valley, the burying ¢ 
Taylor family. As they put the remains of the | 
away close beside his master Senator Taytor stood 
and wept, as on another day be had stood at his f 
and wept. 

“ Here is another story setting forth his tender re 
his father’s old darkies: Returning from one o! 
tours, he said to me, ‘I have had the greatest U1) 
this time. Over in Arkansas I found that I had : 


ta 











- — 7 | 
' 
eu my lecture engagements and I found that I was 
miles of some of my father’s old darkies who 
v to that State after the war, whom I had not seen 


rs. { gave De Long Rice, my manager, the dodge 
to spend the time with these old negroes. When I 
» community and told them that I was ‘‘ Bow’’ Tay- 


rathered around me in a circle and looked me in the 


n unison: “Isdat you, Bob?” I said, “ Yes; 
Rob.’ They fell back and laughed. They gathered 
ain and more excitedly said: “Is dat you, Bob?” 
Phis is Bop TAYLOR. Then they cried and said: 
re mighty glad to see you. We haven't seed you since 
vy back at the old home.” One of them said: “ Bob, 
vs been gone for three ye if 
h I'd rudder see. Bor 


out in unison: 








1 ‘ , , 2 
but if anvbody was to 


YLoR or my son Jim, I 





Lord I could not tell.” ’ 
IIIS LIFE IN HIS HOME. | 
- knew Senator TAY tor in his home, much of the 


arkable in him you never knew. No one set 
“puately describe him here. He was theli 


the greatest of the great, the saddest of the sad, 








of the sick, according to the conditions that 
1 } of his family v h \ nd st VW 
b » « nd ‘ , 
i ik—a perfect child among the children, but 
pi 
> at his familv ‘ : sick, the whole are . 2 
Ife was the sickest of the sick. Ih » seen the dear, 
walk the floor in agony, face all pinched and 
+} iff in of inv n her of his hou } a I 
rain, when the d r had ( 1 that the 
f dat ! * the whole h eh l with eh- | 
the tears of grief were gone fr his f | 
. | 
‘ he home of hi hildhood, and Robins Roost, | 
} ster ¥ , were + e fay WW th h ) 
} the | ( ull he held land dear \ 
1 lof } ratioi but » t) wel 
n ad their att ment ' . of 
) if } home Onilv a v »} { 
° a with hit 1 & n ¢ [ y 
te Ihe S« { TAYTOR W < 
; 9 ¢ + on 1 aa fi those hoi ns 
: he wel no R ne 1 
vy were ¢ ewl i 1 ¢ any 
) rre hyr< ! ’ a 
x he he 1 
, nd to 
h wa very cred p . i 
i i rl 
if a rq { N 
: : : 
f l, } ri ' S ‘ 
I s ‘Le spe: ( l 
i r j onks. | 
i ; ) (i I 
every § vy and y 
roe t . [ 4 é | hi < 
n in his gifts to charity. I have held for 
ol charity is often a ¥ ry i pr ‘ ion; 
; 1 ’ . ut +} . ; ! , + } 
harity worth the name is to h | ple to help 
senator Taytor’s heart frequently got the upper 
l and the upper hand of me. His gr ten 
ss? 4 } ’ . . e 7 +} ‘ 
so acute to the sulleri OL others tha 
lid hear a little chiid’s cry of w: ( I 
the murmur of hunger sti l hin » com] 





i give all he had and ask no questions. I use 
i could send him away from home at Cl tmas 
d that designing people, the professional tramps 
id found out his nature and were preying upon 
d not stop at buying apples by the barrel for the 
ake them happy, but would buy whole wagonloads 
out to all grades and distinctions of human 

» or black; it made no difference with him. 
Taytor had a large religious nature, and the last 











t 
» Just in front of Church Street Church. He 
over here to hear Bishop Hen 1 
>a love feast was going on. The doors were closed 
A large crowd on the outside was trying to get in. 
1 to me and with a pathetic expression on his face 
a ‘ighbors, that reminds me of the final judgment, with 
y getting there too late and finding the door locked. I hope 
little day is done I will not get there too late and 


; 1 
show fhe ow ‘ ot Sa. ee s17 ‘ 
vow (rough God’s infinite mercy He will let me in,’ 
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in money, 
to do any 
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the 
nd endeavor to 
nited Sta The Chief Jus 
the U 
both il 


nited States from 


zreat e and an ¢ 
rights of the 
he and othe 
rs, May vot 


time, Mr. Speal 


Arhnest 


here, in order 
stroy the Con- 
cer, when 


d rather 


de 
those 


than 


ed. 


xpit 


Puoslie Baildings. 


SPEECH 


O1 


HON. ADOLPH 


OF ILLI 


J. dS 


NOIS, 


ABATH, 


OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


’ > 
| fl 


day, February 17, 19 


28766) to in 


| iil (IE. R. 
buildings, to authorize the enlarg 
provement of 


pletion of 


rtain public 
im- 
and 
tor 


rease the limit of cost of e¢ 
ment, ext modeling, or 
buildings, to a the erection 
gs, to authorize a f sites 


other purposes. 


} 


uildin 


certain j 
public 1 
uildings, and 
SABATH. Speaker, it 
| rise to oppose the pus 
opposition on my part to this measure will gain me few friends 
in this House, but I feel that I would not be doing justice to 
myself, nor to the people that I have the honor to represent, if 
1 did not protest against and oppose the passage of the bill now 
before this body. For years and years we, the Democratic 
side, have charged the Republican Party with gross extrava- 
vance; we have promised the American people that we would 
give them an honest 
we would put an end to the wasting of the 
Mr. Speaker, I am of the opinion that 
ach economy but that we should practice it, and I maintain 
is our duty to keep every pledge and promise that we 
nade to the American people. The passage of this bill 


con 
j ii« 


Afr 


Dir. reluctance that 


Indeed, I realize that 


Mr. is with great 


sage of this bill. 


on 


people’s money, 
we should not 

pire 
that i 


have l 


+} an | 
huieman | 


$75,000, population 1,866; Front Royal. Va., $50.000 
tion 1,133; Oconto, Wis., $60,000, population 1.427. 

i do not wish to encumber the records and have . 
few of the most evident cases of 


£TOSS extravag 


| bill is replete with provisions of like nature authorizi 


to | 


| auxious to do something for his district, but let 


wiatan dns" propriation of sums ranging from $40,000 to $100.000 
aie ; ernment buildings to be located in towns ranging iy 


1,000 to 3,000. 
I also notice that in this bill provision is made for | 
of a substation in the city of Chicago at a cost of & 
Mr. Speaker, I appreciate that the gentleman w!] 
cured this appropriation for that section of our cij 


tention to the fact that the erection of a substation 
tion of the city means the erection of over 30 sim 


| Which would mean an expenditure of close to $5,000 


; hance, 


additional annual outlay of approximately $300,000 
In my district I have a substation known as 
Station; nearly 100 letter carriers and about 50 cl 
ployed there, and the yearly receipts amount to o 
All that it costs the Government annually for the | 
station, including heat and janitor service, is $2.0 
that it might be difficult for the Government to 


| favorable leaseholds in other sections of our city, 


that if honest efforts were made on the part of th 
Department we could save from 25 to 40 per cent of 
we are now expending annually for the rental and 


| of the post offices throughout the Unitec States. \ 
| be much better if at least part of the money whi 


be saved were given to the employees of the depai 
are now compelled to accept a wage of less than s 
during the first two years of their service? 

Mr. Speaker, I am not only in favor of econ 
Office Department, but I advocate real and honesi 
every department of the Government, including t] 
Navy. and I desire to serve notice now upon the \ 
this House that I shall not only object to and oy 
but any other bills brought before this House \y 


| items and appropriations which I believe are not 


necessary. In conclusion, I desire to express the lh 


| gentlemen on this side of the House—for we can ex 


and economical administration; and that | 


only } 


would indicate that we can not and will not keep these pledges, | 
Some Members are under the impression and belief that the se- | 


curing of appropriations for 
tion of post-offices or some other Government buildings in their 


districts, will be of great benefit to them, but if they will only 


large number of Republicans who were then Members of this 
body and who rested their hopes for reelection on what they had 
done for their respective districts in the way of securing public 


post-office sites or for the erec- 


‘HON. 


look back to the Sixtieth and Sixty-first Congresses and note the | 


buildings, and who went down to defeat, they will surely satisfy | 


themselves that the securing of appropriations for buildings 
does not materially aid in reelection, 

Mr. Speaker, time has not permitted me to compile statistics 
showing the total amount carried in this bill, but if I am not 
mistaken it carries nearly $26,000,000, and before the Republican 
Senate is through with adding its pet measures it will reach 
close on to $30,000,000. I concede that there are some provi- 
in this bill that are meritorious and that 
appropriations provided for are necessary; but, on the other 
hand, there are many appropriations for post offices in cities 
of less than 2,000 population. 
3,000 inhabitants, where the receipts of the post office do not 
exceed $5,000 or $6,000 annually, has no right to expect the 
Government to expend from $50,000 to $100,000 for a post office. 
I notice in the bill an appropriation of $75,000 for a post office 
ut Willows, Cal., and on examination I find the population of 
that city to be 1,159; then, among the other villages provided 
with post offices we find the following: Andalusia, Ala., $50,000, 
population 2.480; Russellville, Ark., $50,000, population 2,936: 
Glenwood Springs. Colo., $100,000, population 2,019; Sandpoint, 
Idaho, $70,000, population 2,993; Paxton, Ill., $60,000, popula- 
tion 2,912; 
ton, Towa, population 3,386; Glasgow, Ky., $60,000, 
population ; Marion, Ky., $70,000, population 1,627: Bad 
Axe, Mich., $55,000, population 1,559; Fairmont, Minn., $65,000 
population 2,958; Central City, Nebr., $55,000, population 2,428; 
Lancaster, S. C., $50,000, population 2,098; Bellefourche, S. Dak., 
$75,000, population 1,352; Pittsburg, Tex., $55,000, population 
1,916; Waynesboro, Va., $52,500, population 1,386; Norton, Va., 


sions 


$70,000, 


2.316 


, 


from the Republicans—will do their utmost 
pledges which we have made to the people, and th 
oppose any and all measures which provide 1 
expenditure. 


TO < 


The Late Representative Utter, of Rhode Island. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


SAMUEL W. McC 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

In rue Hovse or REpresentativ! 

Sunday, February 9, 1913, 


On House resolution 824, paying tribute to the memory 
If. Urrer, late a Representative from the State of i 


Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I avail myself of th 


| by the House to give expression, inadequate thoug! 


| to my own sense of personal loss and of the loss sufi 


some of the | 


f 


country, in the passing of our colleague, Grorcer Ii) 
late a Representative from the State of Rhode | 


| though he had never served in the House of Re} 
| before the present Congress, he established in |! 


Surely a city with from 2,000 to | 


service a place in its respect which was a very ¢ 


| His long experience in the house of representatives 
| and in other offices, among them that of govern 


North Vernon, Ind., $60,000, population 2,915; Vin- | 


| him a discipline and training which helped him to \ 


here. That experience and his native talent pec’ 
him for work in a legislative body. 

It was my fortune to be his seat mate, and | 
impressed by his industry and devotion and the a 
he brought to his work. He was a conscientious 
in debate, firm in purpose, and always courteous. 
honor to his splendid little Commonwealth, which 
narrow boundaries, has presented to the country ! 
of a large, a prosperous, and an intelligent po)! 
showed a quality which in a long service would 
lished him among the leaders of the House. Thi 
the public service caused by his loss will not be 
to fill and keen and lasting will be the setse of sv 
hearts of his friends at the departure of a genia 
an upright and public-spirited man, and a cultivates 


| 
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Building an American Merchant Marine, The result of thes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ang increased 197 per cent and the propo 





























eigh comm ( 1 in ms Ie 
cent to 79 per cent Phe me war between Gr i> 
T Pp y Y Qt and France. Our s vere a « ried for ‘ 
TON. STEVEN B. AYR ES, | snd France. Our ships were neutral and earried for all wh 
OF NEW YORK, and, so far they could f 7 
Ix rue House or Representatives, a on ae a = : oul . 3 
lay, February 18, 1910. gaged in \ \ : 
T. Building an American Merchant Marine. te : ee ' ‘ ) 
S. Mr. Speaker, it is necessary to approach prob- | hardly captur me 
building in the United States with an open mind. In 1804, Conere a ‘ 
m any protection is a high misdemeanor and those | Our vessels since 1789 l | / 
magine prosperity without protection are alike | of 6 cents, while Eng ‘ 1 50 ; ( 
here is an industry in which the conditions | gress raised this I 
in any other. Shipyards can not build ships | screw too many. A 
to be sc@d at a profit. They can not be sold at | carrying trade, rese1 
; the buyers can make a profit in their operation. | ing herself free enoug] fe 
it a profit under the American flag the buyer | prisal, Great Britain bega 
A ican wages, and in over-sea commerce at lea ( ed a ma e n ! ‘ 
de competition of those who do not pay American | embargo and nonintercou 
making of many products our manufacturers arrying food and suppli 
t and vanquish foreign makers by the greater | tilities in 1812. Between 180 1 1812, Gi B i 
workmen and the use of labor-saving machinery. | cated 917 of our merch els. Other l 
uilding of ships there is little use for labor-saving | the bad feeling betwe« 
and in their operation there is none at all. As to} War of 1812, which | ed for thr : 
rican sailors and shipyard workmen are as skillful | for the intern: na rryi rade. The 
opinions differ. the commerce of Gre: Brit and th United 
ships built in American shipyard an be used in ened each other—on the G1 Lakes, in W I 
‘trade, and we have a domestic merchant marine | all over the Atlantic, and ‘ thern ( I 
coastwise trade equal to or greater than that of | Owing to son mistak naval | v 
: hee : ao 
tion in the world. And of deep-sea ships carrying | opened we had but five war vessels it i , \ 
to other nations we have practically none at all. | others were repaired and added to this 1 f i 
indeed, that we Americans, priding ourselves upon | fleet performed rodigies of vi r, cal l < 
sense, should be so utterly imbecile as to this. | many times their number of « l 
wn great department stores in the same town, | superior force, the British picked them 
be the fact in New York City, each of these shops | on the ocean was en y destroyed, « 
g ] ly for every dollar of trade, each spending great | our coastwise cities were r ced, and Wa 
per advertising to make its name known to the | 1814 peace was dé red nd 
And imagine one of these shops having no de- | agreed to the next year. 
nding its packages to its cu mers in the | By this convention G B ad : 
ivals, with their names on the wagons, their | sired. Reciprocity b en Gr : i \ 





lriver. We would laugh. We would say th t the Stat was declared ‘ ! 
of such a shop needed shaking up. Yet here we are | crimin lit ¢ tonnage d Ss and 








for trade with every other nation in the markets of | agreed that trade in her ships sai di ( I 
reed by the fact of our growing city populations to ls a wld be upon the same terms 
and more manufactured articles year by year, yet | was agreed that our ships sailing dit to G 1 
zoods to our customers in the delivery ships of our |; trade upon the same ter as hers. I 
their flags flying from the masts, their crews hand- | not extend these privileges to trade bety l 

» packages. It is too absurd. This America of ours | and the West Indies and YY colonis i 

in a delivery system of its own. |} war was, therefore, the | ial destructi 


j 
‘eview for a few moments our marine history to learn, carrying trade and marine re 
e, what has brought our fereign merchant tonnage to | and the United States in the d 
ble plight. The commerce of the country ¥ 
Il. The Era of Wooden Ships, 1783-1961. | ¥ 5 gm = did 1 ee eo Toe 
LOY o ears aid ou i > » % i iis 
tion and protection of our foreign and domestic | it w: s in 1810. In March, 1817, Congr iW 
as one of the prime considerations which led to the wise trade to vessels of the United St: . In On 
the Thirteen Colonies under the Constitution. In sec- | a nonintercourse act went into ef . This prohil 
‘ticle I, where the powers granted to Congress are | from the British colonies trading to the United §S 
six items refer particularly to matters of the marine; | when the ports of such colonies were open to 
lesigned to build up our shipping interest were among degrees our commerce revived. The b I 
“considered by Congress. At the first session dis- | resumed. The marine convention of 1815 
g duties and tonnage taxes were levied on goods im- | of fine timber for shipbuilding made the 1 
ny but ships flying our flag. Reasons for this prompt | and although higher wages were paid on th 
plain enough. The 13 new States were stretched | lantic than on the other our yards built shij 
6 the Atlantic seaboard and the population only extended | own use but sold them to foreigners at pl 
o or three hundred miles, with most of it clustered | vessels were carrying about S/ per cen t 
| 





avigable rivers. Except for the dirt roads, then even 
than now, water transportation was the only method of 
: either freight or passengers. It was therefore, next to Congress had been experimenting with r 
ire, much the most important industry. Moreover, so | tions, and in 1828 another was co! ded with G t B 
se & percentage of the people had been trained to the sea and | which again put direct trade between the two Nations on an 
~ so ful had our sailors become, that many vessels were en- even balance. In 1849 Great Britain voluntarily opened the 
| 


merce, and the ships in th trade had 
tons. 


in the carrying trade between foreign nations, just as | ports of her colonies, and thi forded us new markets, and 

vessels under the flags of Great Britain or of Norway | soon helped to increase our tonnage. From 1828 until the 

cargoes from New York to South America. In fact, the | between the States, a periog of 3s year 

the m of the Thirteen Colonies may be fairly compared with | the United States was mostly carried by our vessels and 

e present State of Norway. The population of Norway now | of Great Britain. i= Nah ts 

;,, ut two millions; ours in 1790 was about three. Its popu- It has been assumed by advocates of discriminating duties 
ion is largely a fringe along navigable waters, engaged to a | that the lessening percentage of our commerce carried by our 

= erent degree in fishing and other maritime pursuits; ours was | own vessels during these years is proof that we could not com- 

aust that, pete for the carrying trade with Great Britain on even terms. 


the oversea trade of 





_ 


100 


But this do not follow. The carrying trade was still profit- | 
able to us. During the last seven years of this period, 1854- 
1861. our yards built and sold to foreigners at a profit vessels 
amounting to 350,000 tons. Improvement in the lines of the 
hull and in the rigging had made the American clipper ship 
the best wooden vessel afloat. The building of ships and their | 
operation still returned a profit, probably as great to our yards 
nd owners as to those of Great Britain. But what the com- 
ercial history of those years shows is, that while the over-sea 
trade was still profitable, other business developments here 
were more profitable, and consequently drew away into other 
channels part of the surplus wealth that might otherwise have | 
been devoted to marine affairs. 

For after this second war with Great Britain our fathers 
began to discover and develop our own country. Anything 
but water transportation was bard to obtain. Internal travel 
was slow and expensive. Freight rates were prohibitive. Toli 
roads were built by chartered corporations, often aided by 
subsidies from the States. Pennsylvania is believed to have 
spent in the improvement of its roads not less than $2,000,000 | 
before 1820. Even the Federal Government took a hand and 
began the construction of a national highway from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi. 


The opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 and its great financial 


success inspired the building of other internal waterways. | 
This waterway reduced on freight from the Great Lakes to | 
New York City the time from 20 days to 10 and the rate from | 


$100 a ton to $10 a ton. From that time until the panic of 1837 


many canals were projected and some of them were built. Ohio | 


joined Lake Erie with the Ohio River by two canals. Indiana 
essayed the feat, with but indifferent success. It was even pro- 
posed to tunnel a canal through the Hoosic Mountain in order 


the headwaters of the Hudson. But even though freight rates 
were reduced tremendously wherever canals were operated, pas- 
sengers and crops moved only slowly by such means. 

With the introduction of steam railways, the invention of 
the telegraph, and the maintenance of cheap postage came a 
solution of the problem of our internal development. On July 
4, 1828, in the same year which witnessed the signing of our 
reciprocal marine convention with Great Britain, Charles Car- 
roll, the last surviving signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, drove the first spike in the first rail for the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Instantly almost railroads came into being in 
different parts of the United States. In 1833 the Charleston 
& Hamburg Railroad was opened, its 183 miles of track mak- 
ing it at that time the longest commercial railway in the world. 
By 1841 we had 3,361 miles of railway in operation. In 1860 
we had 29,000 miles, of which 1,980 were west of the Mississippi. 
In 1844 the first telegraph line was in operation between Balti- 


sy 


more and Washington. In 1858 the letter rate of postage was 


reduced to 3 cents, and the resulting increase in postal service | 
was tremendous. The building of the railways and the financ- | 


ing of the manufacturing development that came along with 
them absorbed about all the surplus money of the country. 
Great sums were borrowed abroad. These internal develop- 
ments were greatly profitable to those who participated, and 
no more money was put into foreign commerce than seemed 
absolutely essential. 

In 1851 the Erie Railroad was opened as a through line from 
the Hudson River to Dunkirk on Lake Erie. In 1853 the New 
York Central was consolidated into a through line from Buffalo 
to New York City. In 1854 the Pennsylvania Railway was 
completed and combined as a through trunk line. These through 
lines caused an immediate increase in our exports and in the 
tonnage of our ships. But even with this incentive the pro- 
portion of foreign commerce carried in our vessels fell steadily 
away, so that before hostilities began in 1861 our flag was 
ilying over only 65 per cent of our foreign trade. 

Let us recapitulate the events of these first TS years. 

1. After the peace treaty with Great Britain in 1783 great 
prostration of our shipping industry. 

2. Immediately after the adoption of the Constitution dis- 
criminating tonnage and tariff duties levied. Prompt increase 
in tonnage and commerce, added to by foreign wars, so that 
by 1810 large proportion of carrying trade of the world is in 
our ships. 

3. War of 1812, instigated by Great Britain to destroy our 
commerce, ends in first reciprocal marine convention with Great 
sritain. Our commerce prostrate; slowly recovers. 

4. Fuller reciprocity convention with Great Britain in 1828. 
Our people largely turn their attention to internal development 
of the country. Our foreign carrying trade slowly declines, 
although still profitable at end of period. 


| Withdrawn; but the industry still continued to 
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oe a 


In other words, a prostrate industry was stimuls 


great prosperity by the protection of discriminating 4 


other fortunate trade conditions; and having become pi 


and the industry established by such duties, the | 


rot 
0 


! 
against the free competition of the world, although | 


| were paid here than in other countries. 


Ill. The Building of Iron Steamships—1861-1913. 

We come now to the second period of our m 

When the war began shipbuilding became acti 
and war vessels were rapidly constructed. In 18) 
ships for war and other domestic purposes amount 
tons. But the foreign trade in American botton 

pieces. British yards built privateers, which 
merchantmen. The war yessels of each side preyed « 
merce of the other. Merchants are timid, and the 


‘ 


| our foreign trade resulted in a wild scramble to 


owned by Americans and carrying our goods wid 


| flags. This was accomplished by transfers of title 


owners. Here is a record of American ships 


| during the conflict: 
| Year ending June 30~— 


1861 
1862~- 


In the four years of 186 
thus “sold foreign.” ‘The result of this safe but 


| process, together with the destruction caused by t! 
| be noted in the record of the tonnage sailing in | 
' under the flag of the United States: 

to give direct water connection to the towns between Boston and | 


Year ending June 30— 


When the war was over we thus had a million 
foreign shipping than when it began. Congress w 
reconstructing our tariff policies, but those wis 
stopped long enough in their arduous labor of raisin: 
on everything that went into the construction of 
to enact this neat bit of legislation which still ado: 
gation laws: 

Act of February 10, 1866. No vessel which has been r 
tered as an American vessel of the United States, p 


| and which was licensed or otherwise authorized to sail | 


flag, and to have the protection of any foreign Governme! 
existence of the rebellion, shall be deemed or registered as 
the United States, or shall have the rights and privi! 
of the United States, except under provisions of law cs)« 
izing such registry. 


This may have satisfied the patriotic ardor of th: 


| tionists, and it certainly kept those particular shijs 


the flag of their American owners. And now, }i\ 
almost impossible by enormous duties on everythi! 
into the making of iron ships for our builders to hee 


| Struct them in competition with foreign yards, 
| turned their attention more completely than ever to 


ment of our internal resources and tried to for 
ocean existed. The transcontinental railways bes: 
their rails toward the Pacific, and to aid transport 
land Congress gave subsidies of literally untold milli 
strips across the continent, while if any hardy son! 
subsidy to aid ocean transportation the wiole count 
cries of horror. Now and then some Representative | 
port might emit a mournful speech abont the decac 
merchant marine, and haying done this acquiesced 
higher duties on steam engines or iron winches, 0} 
the numerous things that go into the making of | 
This process was effectual, and in the 25 years f 
1890 our land transportation had an enormous gro\ 
ships gradually disappeared. 
Railroad mileage. 


And of this lessening amount only 235 were ste 
remainder being sailing vessels. 

But in 1890 things took a turn for the better l 
Congr.ss cnacted the first legislation tending tows! 
tion in the cost of building iron ships in our ya! 
McKinley Act of that year was a provision tha 
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ngles, and beams actually used in any steamship might 
duty free, provided the ship did not engage in the coast- 
ide ‘more than two months in the year. The Wilson 
w of 1894 extended this provision to ‘all materials” 

ere necessary for shipbuilding. In 1909 the Payne tariff 

ted this clause and extended the time in the coastwise 
six months in the year. And in 1912 a paragraph in 
ima Canal act removed this restriction, so that to-day 
terials used in the construction of steel vessels, their 

. power, or their apparel can come in duty free. 

891 Congress again started to encourage shipping by en- 
bat is known as the ocean mail law. Its principal pro 
are as follows: 

vessels employed and receiving compensation must be 

built ships, owned and officered by American citizens. 
divided in four classes: 

eci-screw steamships, 20 knots, 8,000 tons, 54 per 


< 1. Steel-serew steamships, 16 knots, 5,000 tons, S2 per 
{ Sieel-screw steamships, 14 knots, 2,500 tons, Sl per 


Iron or wooden steamships, 12 knots, 1,500 tons, 66 


ssels must be approved by Navy Department and con 
i with special reference to use in time of war as auxiliary 
isers. 
vessel must carry one American-born boy. to be in 
| in seamanship, for each 1,000 gross tonnage 
result of this subsidy has not been all that was expected 
rh it has caused the construction of about 20 steel vessels 
w would doubtless have been more effective had it been 
ed so as to really encourage the production of steam- 
all the trades which are most desirable to our com- 
What we need most besides trans-Atlantic lines is first 
nd passenger service between New York and the 
nerican cities —Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and Buenos 
\ nd between our Pacific coast cities and the Orient. 
these are long journeys, much longer than crossing the 
The trip to the Seuth American cities is about 5,750 
steam navigation in the present state of engineer- 
limitations. ‘To move a vessel at the rate of 16 miles 





r hour takes a certain amount of coal. To move the same } 


el 20 miies per hour takes at least twice as much coal. 
umption of coal increases very rapidly when great 

speed required. The distance a steamship can travel is there 
ted by the canacity of its coal bunkers. Such steel 

the Mauretania, for instance, which are driven at high 

have only about room enough for the passenger accoinmo- 
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and the coal necessary for such speeds. Scarcely any 


4 n be carried. It has not been possible, therefore, to 
d vessels to run such long distances as 5,750 miles at suffi- 
ed to earn the $4 a mile payment, because the vessel 
have no freight capacity at all; and without it the ves- 

kl not pay. Several attempts have been made in Con- 

o amend the ocean mail act so as to permit vessels of less 

el to earn the larger payment for carrying the mails. But 


rts have thus far failed of success. The reason for 


ure is possibly that the country has not seen the differ- 


( (ween paying for a useful regular mail and passenger 
ai Against subsi- 


e and an ordinary mercantile subsidy. 
‘ ] r 


¢ all of our merchant marine the country is firmly and, I 
e, very justly set. 


practice of Great Britain, and latterly of Germany, has 

to pay for these services to such ships of a line as actually 

1 the service, leaving it to the other vessels of the line to 
freight without payment. The economic theory upon 

| such payments are made is that the establishment of a 

- fast mail and passenger service between two countries 
ly equipped vessels will bring the merchants and travelers 
two countries into a more intimate acquaintance with 

1 other, and thus create an exchange of commodities to be 
el in slower freight steamers, which shall be profitable 
subsidies. This theory has seemed to work successfully 
fo Germany with the Hamburg- American and North German | 
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ction bounties appears not to be profitable. 


“hee 1892 it has been strongly advanced by many that if it 
were 

" poise for our merchants to buy foreign-built ships and 
wilt 
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American shippers at the same prices paid by foreig 
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them under our flag that they would do so. It has been 
pointed out that American shipyards charge more for vessels 
foreign yards, and that therefore if vessels could be ch 
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ships owned by 
argely in_reased. 
wean-carried 
rid in the lasi 
yment of all ex- 
‘city of tonnage 


= "OT $8, ber 
risen perceptibly. 


| profitable to use 

1 the foreign trade, 

steamships a few 

our ag, 

to Kuropean 

much to be 

| would again 

iit to compete with foreign tramps. shows, how- 
with only slight encouragement a m bant m ne in 

n trade can be produced. 

lating 1io\ our marine hist ry since t , uilding of 
hips began, we find: 

Phat the Civil War struck a fatal blow at our foreign 
ine, which was then almost entirely composed of wooden 
ng ships. 

That for the 30 years before 1890 the country seemed 
lectful of our foreign marine but actually hampered 
: of steel ships by enormous duties, so that our yards 


ly be said to have made a start toward steel construc- 


iird. That beginning with 1890 the disadvantages under 


ich our foreign marine labored have slowly and partially | 


een removed. 
ships in American yards can be equalized and the greater cost 
running ships under the American flag can be reduced to a 
minimum, American capital looks at least with a more friendly 
nien toward the building and operating a foreign merchant 
marine under our flag. 
IV. The Cost of Building Ships in American Yards. 

et us now consider the cost of buil 

is, compared with the costs in British and German yards, 

us look at this subject fairly as it is, now, without regard 
to any theories of what ought to be or may be. The only kind 
of ships to be considered are metal steamships, because sailing 
ships are rapidly disappearing. 

} 


Now. if a British owner needs a new cargo steamship of, say, 


i 


7,000 tons, to run 15 knots, he goes to any e of a dozen build- 


ding ships in American 


ers and gets a figure on it. To-day the price given him will be | 


:ibout $300,000. If his plans, both for the ship itself and its 
uses, are acceptable to the builder he can obtain this ship by 
paying down $30,000 or $40,000 and giving his notes for the re- 
inainder at a low rate of interest, payable in annual install- 
ments and secured by a mortgage on the vessel. In his turn 


€ 
< 
1 
i 


Fourth. That if the yet remaining greater cost of building | 
si 


he shipbuilder takes these notes to his bank, and the bank | 


uuys them, and either holds them or places them with indi- 
iduals who are seeking investments, This is easy in Great 


Sritain because experience there has shown that such notes are | 


safe investments, just as secure as ordinary railroad or com- 
ercial paper. Marine notes there are recognized as standard 
urities, just as notes of railroads and great industrial con- 
re regarded here. 


ras a 


1 American shipowner wants the same vessel he gets a 


1 
ice from one of our American shipyards. The price for the | 


ne boat is to-day about $575,000. And the owner must pay | 


tically the whole amount in cash when he takes the vessel 
shipyard can not take his notes for part of the payment, 


ites, and our American banks will not take them in any | 
iantity. The bankers will not take them because there is no | 
arket for them. American investors have not been educated | 


io regard them as safe investments, and the bankers can not 
ss them on, as they can do with railroad notes or notes of in- 
istrial concerns. There is a tendency, very slight as yet, for 
‘hange in this respect. In the case of a few of our American 
hipping lines, individual investors have been taking their notes 
toa limited extent, but bankers are not yet ready to accept them. 
What makes the American-built ship to-day cost more than 
he British or German ship? The reasons are: 
lirst. The higher wages paid to American workmen. 
Second. The greater efficiency of British workmen. 
Third. The absence as yet of specialization in American yards 
particular types of ships. 
Wages. 
in many manufacturing industries the use of labor-saving 
machinery has almost eliminated the necessity of high-priced 
labor. In steel making, for instance. There a workman 


| 
| 
| 
| 


hardly touch 


Machinery does it all. The 


es the ores from the time they are min 
finished frames or rails are stacked upon ears 


labor cost in many 


i 
ye 


bral 


more than 15 per cent of the total cost of the fir 
fo put a high protective tariff on such a product 
idioey, as is shown by the fact that our ste¢ 


ped and sold in competi 


tion with the world. 


ol pr 
5 


dition exists in other manufacturing branches. 
writers and sewing machines and harvesting mac} 
But this is not at all the case with shipbuilding 


little labor-saving machine 


‘yy can be used. In 


operations as carrying heavy plates from one part of 
another, labor-saving appliances have been thorough!y 


in the best 
as cheaply here as abroad. 


labor cost is a very large 


But in the nature 
percentage of the 


American yards, and such parts of the wor 


of t] 
fini 


I have been through the books of ship concerns, exan 


time sheets, seen the proce: 


sses, and the labor « 


a ship is to-day from 40 to 45 per cent of the finis] 
Iach ship that comes in to be built is different from « 


First, the plans must be made and submitted and 


All skilled labor. 


Next, the plans are taken to what is called the “1 
and there on a great polished floor, by skilled workn: 
and drawn to exact size and the models of eac 


light slips of pine, tacked 


white hot, mostly by hand 


seale. 


h pai 


together. These models 
templets. They must be absolutely exact, or when t) 
parts are finally assembled they will not fit together 
Next, these steel parts are made from sheets and { 
steel on great concrete floors and hammered into sh 


labor. Blacksmithi 


bg ¢ 


Then the rivet heles are punched in the frames a 


great hydraulic machines. 
used, coupled with hand 


Hiere labor-saving 
labor. The number 


punched and the number of rivets driven on 
| almost unbelievable. 
Next, the frames and plates are assembled, bein: 
powerful cranes and dropped into place, and thes 
are riveted together by workmen, who heat the st 
little electric furnaces and drive them into place. 
And so we could go on with each process. | 
say that when the ship is finished from 40 to 45 per 


cost to the builder is in labor. 


the cost of materials. The 
overhead charge. 


iF 
ol i! 


a s§ 


Dard 
rUl 


About an equal per 


remainder is the admi 


The materials that go into a ship cost no more 
than abroad. Some articles are a little more costly, 
Steel parts are to-day perhaps slightly cheaper here t 
| But the material cost is about the same in our yards }! 
| foreign yards. 

With the labor cost it is entirely different. Th: 
weekly earning of all the employees in the English 
is about $7.60. The average in Germany is about ih 
the shipyards of the United States the weekly wa 
about $13.50. These figures of course include both 
| unskilled labor, all the labor that goes into the 1 


vessel, 


Efficiency. 


We are very proud here of the greater efficien 
can labor in many branches of endeavor. Our 
the climate, with its result on the national temper 
unfixed social castes—all doubtless contribute to this 
| But it is to be noted that our labor has been most 


Sci 


: : = : -velopme oO ose i stries which are in 
cause no American shipyard has sufficient capital to carry | the development of those industries vy I 


digenous here, in the production of articles invented 
which improvements have been developed here. 
of building steel ships did not originate here, nor h: 
ments in the type of construction developed here. 
On the contrary, hampered by hostile legisiatio1 
absence of public interest, shipbuilding here, until rec 
been an imitative trade, following slavishly the met! 


Tl 


‘ 


nated elsewhere. Commercial experts often come to! 
and adopt our methods and machinery in trades 
excel, but in shipbuilding we are still learning from 
rivals. It is only within the last half dozen years tha‘ 


yards have learned to build as good cargo vessels as 


} 


abroad. Now they are doing it, but the vessels 


more. 


Standardization. 
There are so many British yards that specializ 


taken place there. Some yards build one kind of v 
another. If you go to some admiralty y 
the price of a cheap cargo vessel you will be t 


does not build such vessels. 


But you will be dir 
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old that the yal 
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f ext to lt 
d then perhaps a collier, and a river steamer 
© cous building scarcely permits of standardizing. | 
bout four five years ago two of our yards com 
build typ of cargo b t that has stood up Vv i 
pro ble to operate And w when an order for a 
3 in the adoption of this type is urged. It is an 
¢ fact that these yards find that they can build each 
, boat of this kind not only a little better, but a little 
If the opening of the Panama Canal stimulates ship- 
s is hoped, we shall doubtless find our builders able to 
rer to British and German costs in a few years 
? is no doubt, however, that at the present time it does 
to build boats in our yards. From a careful and 
investigation of all the processes, including the over 
ree of superintendence, I am convinced that the d 
cost is from 20 per cent to 25 per cent. The shipyard 
themselves assert that the difference is much greater. 
I believe the difference is about as stated above, caused 


entirely by the greater wages paid in this country. 
rht to be said here, in justice to our shipyards, that the 
eated accusation that they are combined in a trust to 





es has no basis in fact. The competition between 


ited that 
But this is 


battleships can be built 
the hat 


4o be st 


should al 


where el because lened 


san se. ( armor 
| the big guns are much cheaper than abread. And 
of the armor and guns isa » part of the cost of a 





Vv. 
( eding, then, that many of the obstructions in the way of 
] i a foreign merchant marine have been remoy ed, but 
yet costs more to build steamships in our yards, and 
hat more to run them under our inspection awn I 
our foreign marine could once be given a start till 


e if 


sperous, that it will remain so. What, then, are we to 


ao bring about the conditions so much desired? Some courses 
open to us. 
n not cut down the wages of our sailors to accord with 


scales; that would drive out of the business what 


= & 


(mericans are in it. 
We in not cut down the wages in American ‘shipyards, 
e the employees would immediately go into other and 


id industries 
We can not pay subsidies to our 


r merchant marine. The 
time is justly and firmly 


r of the opposed to such economic 
sm. 

an not safely create discriminating duties in our dire 
lay discriminating tonnage or port 
lid conflict with all our treaties and lead to 

» part of other nations. 

t there are three courses 
ted, would enormously 
rhese are: 

First. To charge no tolls through the 
trade, and to establish 


s 
charges. 


vs wo 


re] irisals 


of action open, 
stimulate our 


either of which, 
foreign-carrying 


Pa 


of 


‘anal our 
the Canal 


nama ¢ 
entry in 


to 
stwise 


ports 


To establish discriminating duties 
tryi ig 7 ade. 
rhird. To establish an interoceanic commerce commission to 
‘late water-borne traffic in which we are interested, just as 
Interstate Commerce Commission regulates our transporta- 
on the land. 
Let us consider these projects in detail to see if either or 
of them should be adopted. 
VI. Influence of the Panama Canal. 


upon 


ont 
I 


all 


By virtue of our purchase of the Canal Zone from the Re- 
publie of Panama we became seized of sovereign rights in 
that territory, subject only to the conditions of the treaty by 


Which it was acquired. Article 3 gives to the United States ali 
the right, power, and authority that the United States would 
possess if it were sovereign. Article 2 excepts from the oper- 
ition of the grant the city of Panama on the Pacific side and 
the city of Colon on the Atlantic side, with the harbors ad- 
jacent thereto. ‘These ports remain under the sovereignty of 
the Republic of Panama and are therefore foreign ports. 
Notwithstanding this ex« ‘eption, however, the rights of the 
United States as sovereign undoubtedly extend to the creation 
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The limits of 


two miles 
500-foot 
the 


quarter one y b 3 1e « i 
has been cu through Lin D: J din \ 
the canal. 


the city of 


the southward of the entrance to the ( he Pi 
side, and the closest approach of | s l 
1 mile to the southward thereof t OV | 
of the existence of the breakwater i pra 
from the canal entrance. Therefore the yu f 
a port and harbor of the United States ) I 

nal on the west coast. 

Shipments from any port in the 1 as ( ort « 
United States located at either end of the ¢ Z vi l 
coastwise. Balboa, lving on the western side « 
an existent port of the United St 1 Mine iI I 

| on the east side of the canal, may undoubtedly | I | 
a port in law, as it already see! to be a port in fa 
United States. Shipments from any rt ¢ he | ed § 


the indirect | 


Balboa would be coastwise If si 


either to Mindi or 
meuts traverse the be t 
through free under the provisions of the Pa ( 
Section 4522 of the I l é Bg 
provides: 
The collectors of tl 
vessel that may be regi l 
may gister any \ el t I 
nd | nse being given 
If there were collectors at these ports (the ] 
a collection district) the « ing | governing é 
trade would permit a v el to proceed on en! 
from a port in the United States through the \ 
either Mindi or Balboa and, under section 4522 
coastwise enrollment for a registry and then 
with the freight with which she was laden reco 
or the other of the said ports for a foreign port. | 
that this result may be accomplished if i 
by the President having the power at Mi i} » ¢ 
cise a ports the pow er of a collect fa distri 
with respect to the shipping at such po! far he mi 
are saad in conflict with the treaty between ti | ed St 
and the Republic of Panama. 
Coastwise vessels of the United States b exempt from 
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hange from an enroll 
very coastwi 

sels of 
the United 
and 


the right to 


the payment of tolls, and 
ment to a registry being a privile 
vessel, the result would be that 
the United States from ports on 
States to ports on the west coast 
Asiatic 
amount 
ports in 
for example, 
if carried in a vessel of the United States 
yessel of any other country. Similar 


ae 
aii Care ves 
of 
America 


the eastern coast 
of South to 
of the tolls over cargoes carried from and 
any other country. A cargo of 6,000 tons 
would therefore pay a freight rate of $7,200 le: 
than if carried in 
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| City 


| Republic shall pay. 


vessels engaged in indirect trade, such a vi 
brief time restore to our vessels the direct trade wit] 
remainder of the commercial world. Our 
lishments would be given an enormous addition to thé 
output. And it is not a strain upon credulity to b 
with this added demand for vessels one ‘the consequ 


provision 


tunity to specialize in types of deep-sea-going craft, t} 
be able to soon construct ships at ap} roxim: tel Vy ‘the S 
charged by foreign builders. When that time con 


nating duties will have served their purpose 


and may 
be abolished. 


VI. A Commerce Commission to Gevern the Sea. 


In a room of the Produce Exchange Building 
meets, on Monday of each week, represen 
steamship lines which carry all our products to Pi 
There they fix the rates that American freight to 
They fix also the price that 


| zens shall pay for traveling to Brazil. If they car 


| satisfied. 


| months 


| all our 


cal t United States to all 
port \fi l e east of Sough America. 
It ‘ nt 0 lifferential of such magnitude wouid 
£0 tl] our shit to use vessels of the United States 
n pref » ve f other countries, as they are now | 
( rg the direct trade of the United States using these 
present freight rates between these ports would 
ced d benefit would come to all shippers and con- | 
I Stat :ccordance therewith. - 
Doul t fe f such a policy being adopted by the 
United States that has led Great Britain to make so earnest 
test inst the 1 ission of tolis to our wise vessels 
the P n Canal] And doub ] sn 
\ h y being bad faith on our part. 
Great Britain has by every means within her power since the 
ption of our Constitution endeavored to obtain control of 
our « i trade In the early a wl we were weak, 
l r uy s. Sin hat tir we have been 
i {tention to develoy it of our 1 resources and 
have neglected the sea, she has obtained and now retains con- 
rol of our foreign carrying trade by all forms of combines, 
I ems—unlawful in the 
Un g L tion f the Panama Canal has 
plac n our | d eans of combatting the unjust methods 
hitherto 1 ! rainst us. And now, when her statesmen see 
fully wl n valuable instrument we have obtained, her cry is 
tl \ ] s Nati nN. 
VIL. Discrin ting Daties in the Indir Trade 
I nding e difference 
| what i trade and l trade. If, 
f exam] 1 l r flag carries a ¢ o from a port 
the 1 ed § pal of Brazil, 0 far as we are 
concel l, is direct trade. If the same vessel then loads at | 
he Bi a l ries a cargo th to Liverpool, that, 
( Sy r ( indirect trade. If the same vessel 
a cargo from Liverpool to any port of the United 
ait e. A yessel which carries between 
he nd port of a1 1 country 
“dd dire { \ vessel which « from a port 
‘ eign ¢ I inother port in the same or another 
" untry is ( ndirect trade. Now, fair trade 
between two nations presupposes that the direct trade between | 
hall be carried partly in the vessels of each. When such 
is carried, not in the vessels of either nation, but in the 
sels of a third country, foreign to both of them, an injury 
1 done to the commerce of both natiot whose trade 
he 1 thus erfe l with 
Our dir ree with South A I such as between 
t] Tn | s of the 1 “l States d Sant Rio, Monte- 
video, and Buenos Aires, is almost all carried by the ships of 
Great Britair lirect trade to her. This is trade that should 
be ours, and could readily be reclaimed if a discriminating tariff 
duty were levied against vessel irrying indirectly. If all the 
’ duties levied wpon the products of these Seuth American 
ntri vere le ied by 5 per cent ad valorem when brought 
{ i ssels of the United States, these products would soon 
all b rried in our vessels. Upon such products as now come 
1 f ! riff of 5 per cent might be levied if brought in the 


\ Is of any third country. ‘This would soon restrict such 
: | the United States and vessels of the 
nation with which we are trading. A discriminating tariff of 
5 per cent seems small, but let us compute oe it would be on 

eargo of 1,000 tons of coffee. A ton of coffee is valued at 
a ut $300. O sand tons would be we rth about $300,000. 


1e thou 
A 5 per cent duty would amount to $15,000. If it cost the con- 


signee $15,000 less naan carried in a vessel of the United States, 
he would promptly arrange to have it carried in a vessel fly- 

i our flag. A discriminating duty levied on the indirect 
trade would in five years give all the carrying to our own 
vessels and those of the nations with which we are directly 


trading. 

The advantage of a duty against the indirect trade is that it 
will be subject to no harmful reprisals. If we levy such duties 
and Great Britain and Germany make reprisals in kind, we shall 
be utterly indifferent. Such duties can not harm us, because 
our vessels are carrying no indirect trade. All we hope for in 
ihe present and for years to come is to reclaim our own share 
of our direct trade. 

Another advantage is that discriminating duties in the indi- 
rect trade will not so vitally affect our treaties. Some provi- 
sions will have to be changed, but our commercial relations will 
not be so much disturbed as if we levied discriminating duties 
on the direct trade. 

Inasmuch as nearly all our foreign commerce, except with 
Great Britain, Germany, France, and Japan, is now carried by 


rs of these lines in England, 
German lines, and the final decis 


they cable to the owne 
all British or 
London. 

All the steamship lines that ‘ 
Argentine are governed by a like conference whi 
week in New York City. If the representative 
they cable to the owners in Great Britain, for th 
are all British and German, and the final word is s 
don. The owner of one of these lines is Mr. Hou 
member of Parliament. No rate can be agreed wy) 
In other words, we are in such a past 
of the British Parliament practically dictates t} 
cost us to ship American manufactures to our 
foreign lands. 

Last summer some merchants of New Or! 
lish an American line to run from their city te Pi 
They sent down three ships loaded with 
one after another, but they could not get a ton of 
return voyages. So the venture didn’t pay a 
up. The reason they could not get any return fri 
cause these British lines running from Brazil t 
States had established a system of deferred re! 
the merchants in the Brazilian ports. They | 
and they had made contracts with these mer 
if the merchants used these British lines only, 
they get a rebate of 10 per cent on 
they have paid. If during this time a merc! 
shipped freight by any other line, he loses his 1 
whole six months. It might well be, also, that if 
shipped just once by an independent boat, the col 





carry freight 


l 








would not take his freight at all for aw] rl 
have room for his freight. At least, that is wh 


chants think. 

Is not such a situation intolerable? And whe 
trade with all parts of the carth—to G1 
to France, and to Germany, and to South A 
Australia—all our goods carried by steamship | 
operated by foreigners, all in combines and m 
bates—when you think of these things does not it, 
seem that we Americans have neglected our oce: 
just about long enough? 

It is not because Congress has not power fe 
merce, but because our people have been so busy 
free spaces in our continent with towns and facto 
roads that they have not cared much what happen 
Congress has plenty of power, granted by the Cons 
times past Congress has prohibited the shipping of 
at all. At one time no British vessels were allowed 
any of our ports. There is no question as to the p 
gress to establish the conditions upon which fo! 
may enter and clear at our ports. 

What must be done is to establish a tribunal like ou 
Commerce Commission, which shall have power to 1 
of freight and passenger service on the ocean. 1! 
can enact a law making combines of ocean lines ill 
rebating illegal, and refusing permission to any stea 
to do business in our ports if it be guilty of these | 
That would stop it, and it would make ocean freigh 
and reasonable and give American lines a chance 
ness if the extra cost of running ships under our fla 
ized by the use of the Panama Canal and discriminat 
on our indirect trade. 

It would also be in the province of this marine « 
commission to fix the rates that shall be charged tor 
and passengers. 
to see that shippers are all put on an equality. 


) 


shipbuilding 


And also to fix the frequency of serv' 
Then wt 
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i 


eCNses ll 
That iner 
the illit 
eceipts will be redux 
ms that will cause ad 
Will the gentleman ; 
-URNETT. No, Mr. Speaker ! 
because the time is too brief now for 
provisions. We make one change, an adwini 
for the protection of immigrants on shipboard. 
to our attention that frequently these poor, unfor 
s° passengers had been mistreated and abused in 
and we have provided a method of protection whi 
* the expense, that of providing a surgeon and ma 
pectors on these ships. We provide further 1 
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of the laxity in the enforcement of | 


f the great number coming in there it | 


that careful examination on the ques- 


thought nece y. For that reason | 


or the deputizing of pe alienists from } 


e examination at these ports 


word “alien,” and these, I believe, Mr. 


‘ipal changes that we have made. Many |} 


tions that gentlemen have been frightened about are 
i ions of the old law. It is codifying the old 


the Systen under which we have acted for | 


dified, and in 
ification, with 


alm in 
hn almost in 
| ing speech. 


is concerned, 
steamship com- 
After all, they 
come up than 

» never been an extremist on this ques- 
re the good immigrants, and yet when- 


looking to restriction, all over the | 
imship companies are telegraphing | 
ind Germans and her good citi- | 
‘ir particular race, when no such | 


for a 


Yes. 


i. 
Would 


is provided 
truck out that 
rely transferred 


vY 


day, February 19, I! 


Mr. Speaker, I doubt if in the history of 


the country as short a message has ever been sent in by the | 


President of the United States on so important a question as 


| 4 


sponsibility and place it entirely upon the Secretary of Com- 


rs | 
merce and Labor. Any gentleman who has investigated this | 


; 


. . : : — | 
question and will read the statements of the Secretary of Com- | 


inerce and Labor, will see that it is bristling with misinforma- 
tion misstatements all the way through. 

We have been trying for years to get a vote on this question. 
A columission investigated it for several years. Congress has 
had it up for months, and by a vote of 200 to 62 we passed the 
bill at one time. The Senate yesterday, composed in part of 
inen who have been friends of the President all the way through, 
and who have always been his political and personal adherents, 
did not hesitate to say that he was wrong, and, following their 
sense of duty and their obligation to their oaths, voted to pass 
this bill over his veto. I am sure that none of our Democratic 
friends, and I hope that no one of our friends on the other side, 


will swerve from their duty in view of the great responsibility | 
resting upon them when this bill is now, as I hope, about to | : 
| constitutional power of the Government to construct 


become a law. Merely because you want to follow your dis- 
tinguished leader, my Republican friends, do not shirk that re- 


sponsibility which is a personal one on every man in this House. | 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bur- 
NETT] consumed four minutes. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. I would like to ask a question. 
Mr. BURNETT. Briefly, if you please. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I want to know if the Commissioner 
General of Immigration, who has been in close touch with this 


immigration question, and who has studied the labor question | 


for a number of years, did not recommend in his report some 
time ago that there be a literacy-test law? 

Mr. BURNETT. That was stated by him, but was eliminated 
from the printed report. 

ir. BUCHANAN. Is it not a fact that the Commissioner of 
Immigration did that? 

Mr. BURNETT. I think so. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BURNETT. I can not yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, if this bill is defeated it will be the absentees 
who will do it, and the people in the next election should hold 
them responsible for it. The Recorp will show their names, 
and at the bar of popular indignation they should be called to 
account. The people demand this legislation, the welfare of 
our whole country demands it, and no ordinary excuse ought to 
be received by the people from those who by their absence 


jeopardize its passage. 


this agitation | 


this one. In a few lines the President seems to waive his re- | 


National Railroad in Alaska. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Ok 


HON. SYDNEY ANDERS 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In true Hovse or Representatives. 
Wednesday, February 19, 1913. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the lea 
me to extend my remarks i 


M4 
in the Recorp, I includ 


I prepared the speech which follows for delivery 
more than a year ago. It was not delivered, hoy 
count of the action of the House in passing a res 
viding for investigation of the feasibility of constru 
road in Alaska by the Federal Government and 
merits of the several routes proposed. 

The commission provided by the resolution 1 
its investigation and report and its eonclusio: 
mendations so closely approximate the prop 
H. R. 15931, which I introduced December 15, 191 


|} warranted in placing the speech in the I: 
der leave to print. 


The speech is as follows: 
Mr 


CHAIRMAN: I desire as briefly as possible | 
tention of the committee to H. R. 15931, introduc 


| being a bill to provide for the construction of a nat 


in the Territory of Alaska. I was the pioneer in ; 


|} idea that the key to proper development and « 


the natural resources of Alaska for the bene! 
people was to be found in the construction and o; 
railroad by the National Government. I 
question a year ago last December, and since t! 
voted such time to it as I could without serious 
with other official duties. I prepared a bill durin: 
sion of the Sixty-first Congress and should have ii 
that session but for the fact that there was som 
mind as to whether the road should start from Cont 
from some other point. I believe we are now in | 
information which practically disposes of that qu 


| fore going into that feature of the matter I want to 
have no particular pride of opinion in the matter 


the phraseology of the bill which I introduced. ‘1! 
should, I think, hear every one who ean offer int 
gestion upon the subject and draw a bill whicl 
the best features and suggestions offered. 

My purpose in introducing the bill was to brin 
to the exact stage which it has now reached, tha 


| basis for intelligent and specific debate. It mu 


of course, that no one knows all about Alaska; 
possession of vastly more information upon the st 
than we were a year ago. 

I presume there is no doubt in the mind of a 


a railroad in Alaska or anywhere else within the 
the jurisdiction of the United States, and I shall 
submit any argument upon that point. That que 
discussed in Interior Department Bulletin No. 36, 
In its general features the bill is based upon 
authorizing the appointment of a commission for 


| tion and operation of the Panama Canal and upon | 


railroad grants made by the United States, partic 
to the Union Pacific Railroad Co. I took this bas 
reason that the language and general provisions 0! 
posals already had the approval of Congress and 
spects have been construed by the Supreme Court. 

The bill provides for a survey of a right of w 
than 200 yards in width for a national railroad begin 
near Seward and terminating at or near the Matai 
fields by the best and most available route, with ‘a view 0 
ther extension of the railroad to the interior of Alask 
the bill does not so provide, my idea was that thie te 
of the railroad would be at some point on the Tena 
of the Yukon River, probably at Fairbanks. I sel: 
for the beginning point of the road on account of its 
Resurrection Bay, using the word “at” or “near” } 
quite likely, if not entirely probable, that some \ 
on Resurrection Bay other than the town of Seward 
more available and better adapted to the purpose inl 
Seward. 














i akwater at Cordova afte1 nding 


re. They investigated Controller Bay fully, but 


clic even attempt it, and it may be appropriately said here 
Guggenheim company is usually pretty well advised 
a road is ever built to the Behring River should 
om Cordova, but I think tl ject y t | 
r many years. 
ih re some general considerations which I desire to 
in connection with the construction of some road as | 


art in our plan of developing Alaska. It is gen- 

“i that in whatever way this de pme! ‘ 

ust be safeguarded against monopoly. A bare glance 

tory of the development of the coal fiel 

established the conclusions that the control of transpor 

i s been the single largest force in the establishment 
lies of coal fields in this country. 

tablishment of this road would do away with the neces- 

iny extensive operations of the coal fields by the Gov 

d in conjunction with a leasing system would un- 

y prevent any monopoly of the coal fields. More- 

J broad sense, the development of the western coast is 

dependent upon the development of Alaska. Conditions now 

> St that great numbers of United States citizens are 

ing to British Columbia, which is, in effect, the back 

of Alaska, thus losing to the United States, and particu- 

to the West, the productive forces of a great number of 

os zens, as well as thé advantages which would come from 

- evelopment of Alaska, if these persons who now emigrat 














aT 
© British Columbia could be induced by the offer of fair op- 
port nities to take up the development of that Territory. I am 


in receint 


t) ‘pt of several letters which make plain the situation in 
Ss respect. One from a gentleman whom I know personally 





i; now owned py ¢ 
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is not intended by these | 
used as a basis for 
itended io provide a bond for the investment 
who are Ik 
»>jinvestment of their savings 
rtant feature of the bill, and 
insist upon its provisions the 
ediate construction of a road, the } 
an appropriate one for 1 
permanent f 


tional securities to be 


those ast capable of choosing se- | 
To wy mind this is | 
while I should not 
of delaying 

resent opportunity 
1a policy which 
and sa packed by the 
Thus we will make the people the partners, both 
rity which the rai ill < to Alaska and in 


sof the 


to extent 


e investment 


idea that the open- 

the only reason for | 

‘uction of ; lin Alaska by the National Gov- 
The opening ; e fields would be but an incident 
Alas t would properly 

incidents because of cessity for coal 
railroad itself, but I doubt very much that 
ate of the coal mi hn the western coast would 

ling of this railroad for the purpes 
al fields, a 


fe Al ] . . 
Mt of Ali sl means ot on 
, 


‘development of 
of the first 
ating the 
Sent rRKeL ¢ 

he buil e alone of 

ly the opening 
ther resources of 
agriculture, 
the Territory 


ul development of the 
Swe ; ns : ont alt 
ike 


ve been regarded 


to be found in every | 


bush. rher 
to 


yeaopment 


ek in every 
ought 


e cde 


hor constitute 


if 
it 

: } 
Li or the 
ideas of conser i 


yation. 
has been advanced against the building 
lroad in Alaska by the National 
might offer a precedent for Government owner- 
es. This is leed reachin 
coustruction and operation of a_ railroad 
would warrant the adoption of that principle 
vnership in the State and would form a pret 
rship only in the eve that struction 
of the railroad in Alaska proved to be a 


sf whole people. 


Govern- 


io ad ab- 
in 
Govy 
oy 


nt the ¢o1 


and 
‘ success and 
of the or rtainly 
argumeiutl 


itself 


ment woud hot 


ownership. 


constitute any against Govern- 
The experiment 
Alaska. There is every r¢ 
experiment would be exact 
in earnest in veloping Alaska for 
people, if we are not in earnest ‘in 
the controi of the natural resources of Alaska 
there is no reason why the Government 
an inciden 

are willing 
es of Alaska to the ex] 
the gamble, doubtless th 
uld be willing to provide 


its 


to be lieve that 


y the opposite. 


ASO] 
re not de 


the our 


iiroad as t to its development. 


turn over, without restriction, the 


re- 
uch to make 
land we 
ing 
Tr 


count 


se who are to possess 
adequate facilities for 

t market, for the same reason that 
he Steel ust, controlling the larger part of the iron mines 
the finds it expedient to own the railroads which 
wsport the ore to their mills. Most of us however, 
good, economical policy to permit the ownership 
n facilities by corporations principally 


other industries. 


‘ANSDPoO!L resources to 
i 

yy 

ry, 

agree 

tis nota 

tactic 


; 
spor engaged 


he deve opment of 

We have an opportunity here to develop Alaska along modern 

along lines which will permit of symmet 

velopment in an economic and self-sustaining way. De- 

velopment will fellow the establishment this railroad as as- 

followed the construction of the Northern Pacific 
Northern lines to the coast. 


lines of conservation 
7 = 

Ci if 
of 


suredly as it 


nud the Great 


Chere seems to be some sentiment in favor of submitting the | 


whole question of location and survey of a railroad right of 


way to a commission whose powers are limited to the survey 
and location of the right of way itself. Doubtless the purpose 
of establishing such a commission is to set at rest the bitter 
controversy which has been waged by the advocates of one lo- 
cation or another over the location of the railroad. In my judg- 
ment the opinion of such a commission would not set at rest 
this controversy. A commission to investigate the resources of 
Alaska was appointed some years ago. The commission made 
an investigation on the ground. One of the members of that 
comission has now a bill before the Committee on Territories 
providing for the construction of a railroad from Seward to the 
Tanana and Yukon, with a branch to the Matanuska coal fields, 
practically as provided in the bill which I introduced. 


| intimation 


| branch 


‘edent for | 


in this event the | 


‘ould under no theory } 


which 


should build | : . 
| great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


loitation of those who have money | 


| my duties. 


| sessed the same virtue. 


The Secretary of the Interior has made an inyestig 
the matter, and his utterances upon the subject of the 
location of a railroad do not seem to indicate any «¢ 
his mind of where it should be located. Mr. Gifford 
was in Alaska at about the same time, and there has 
from him that the road should be located 
other place than that suggested by Mr. Fisher. So fs 
appropriate place for the location of the road is con 


| think we are in possession of information upon which 


that question now. Any evidence which could be obta 


comunission appointed for that purpose, or any decisi 


| they could make, I am sure would only add in a cumu: 
| to the judgment of those w 


ho have already been on thi 
Briefly stated, my idea of the law necessary for the 
tion of this railroad embodies in as few words as 
direction to the President to appoint a commissio, 
mission should be directéll at once to proceed to the 
right of way and the construction of a railway up 
Resurrection Bay to the Tanana and Yukon region 
to the Matanuska coal fields. It should h; 
power and funds, and discretion to proceed to the 


| construction of the railroad at once. 


I do not think it is wise to hamper the comm: 
many restrictions, for these only increase its difl 


] °c 
labors. 


Aanl 


The Late Representative John G. McHen: 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


Or 
- { rT TH . ' 
HON. CUBTiS. Hi GRE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rusk House or Rerresenrativ) 
Sunday, February 16, 1918, 
On Tiouse resolution 842, paying tribute to the memor: 


G. McHENry, late a Member of the House from the 
sylvania. 


Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, amo 
deaths which have occurred in the Sixty-second Cov 


| brought greater sorrow to me personally than that 


McHenry. The death of any human being is alwiys 
with sadne.s. We are all aware that sooner or }:t 
messenger will knock at the door of everyone of 
withstanding this fact, notwithstanding it is declare 
appointed unto man once to die,” yet with each re 
our hearts are touched with sorrow. So when 
life of JouN McHeNrRyY went out there came sorroy 
was not confined only to his own housel 
which reached out to a great constituency and tl 


My personal acquaintance with my colleague ex! 
period of less than two years; but during that t 
quaintanceship ripened into a genuine friendship. 


| consider the death of Mr. McHENRy a personal loss 


I was elected I received a personal letter from 

congratulating me upon the result of the electio 
me sage advice and offering me assistance in the 
The advice was accepted cheerfully and 


the aid. When I came here, in April, 1911, I fou 


|} and willing to help me on all occasions. 


He was one of the fairest minded mea whon 
met. He was just, and he believed that all his 
Therefore he had all tI 
men in his district with him at all times. 

He was generous. He knew that all men wer 
liable to err. Therefore, when he discovered t! 
error or mistake was made, he was willing to accc) 

He was honest. He did what he thought was ric 
clung to it. As I have said, he believed in human 
believing, he trusted in his fellows. 

Moreover, he was a gentleman. He was kind and 
He was at all times modest and retiring, yet he ren 
dignity of his position in life. He belonged to t! 
joned, honest class of gentlemen that is fast disapp 
world needs more of them—the ones who mect 01 
glad handclasp and the cheery good morning. 

Such was Joun McHenry. Long will he live 
of his associates, and longer will he live in th 
lives and hearts of his constituency. 

What more can I say than that— 

His life was gentle, and the elesents 
So mix’d in him, that Nature misgnt 
And say to ali the wor'd, “ This was 
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The Problem of the Mississippi River. expended by the largest force that could be concentrated 
the work: and finally the execution of the worl 


WweéppNn , . ’ ro — entire y in the hands of the Army Engineers with a ( 
EXTEN SION OF REMARKS Goeth: Is in shinee and unhampered control, 
or Such an estimate of the total cost of a compl 


HON. ieee > Ge EEO MEPEERE YB; | Svcs coder the Wivatetres wives txmaleatn "har tral & 


neers under the Mississippi River Commissi Phe tot 
OF MISSISSIPPI, penditure would be about S70.000.000 fe ‘ | 
[x rue Hovse or Representatives. about $90,000,000 for the revetm 
Is complete control of the Mississ pi Tis he abso ‘ 
Wednesday, February 19, 1913 prevention of disastrous floods worth the expenditure of Sit 
(iH. R. 28775) making appr priations for sundry civil ex- | COO0007 The Scientific American lecided ty f the « 
f the Government for the fiseal year ending Jun 0, 1914, | that the monev would be well spen Try the . ce th 
other purposes. pletion of this work would afford AM Ss 
IIUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, under the miles of land. The increased value of th nd, due to pre 
cranted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp [| tion, is shown bv a statement of d sident of the 
an editorial from the Scientific American on the subject | \fississinpi River Commission. who has re if - 
problem of the Mississippi. Since the digging of the | the Committee on Rivers and Harbors he House of Re 
. Canal this is the most serious and the most important | sentatives that 20 vears age. when he was 1 ‘ oned in tl 
which Congress will have to deal with. All three of | gt, Francis Basin. land in that vieinits nits ' €, ' 
tical parties represented on this floor are committed by | gollar or two an acre. whereas to-day rth i nm 
declarations in their several platforms to the task of | g99 ¢) sno and even $100 an acre. Fur ( ‘ 
ng floods on the Mississippi River, and I commend un humanitarian consideration that this wo v\ ‘ 
edly to their careful consideration this editorial, which | eregt joss of life and destruction of } ; 
e problem and the sole method of its solution more | ¢he river breaks loose. And finaliv there 
diy and concisely than I have ever seen it stated before. that the completion of this task wil ’ 
‘ man here will conce a that the Scientific American is | work of engineering comparable. in its mag le 
f the most conservative, accurate, and well-advised jour- results. with the execution of the Panama 
technical subjects 5S pibdleied in this country, and its We will now proceed to discuss the eri Ns ¢ 
ms on this particular preblem will certainly carry! plan and the suggestions of altern < 
ys f not conviction, to every open mind. Few gentlemen which have been made in the mat etter 
the time which is necessary to devote to the study | [t has been stated that the whole prin a aul 
he Mississippi River, and I hope, therefore, that you will | js wrong: and this for the reason that the ma 
s editorial, which will cover less than two pages in the | jg suspension is deposited along the bed of the 1 , 
orp, and yet which vovers the whole subject. continually being raised. that this necessit 39 
Lt virs, outlets, and other kindred theories are studied | jeyees. which must go on indefinitely. \ or fx 
‘ fallacies exposed, and the levee theory, which all who | what takes place is this: When the floods co lo 
formed on the subject agree is the only feasible way to | deep pools are scoured out and the materia! 
he floods, is fully indorsed. I do hope that every Mem- | shoals farther down the river, causing a teny 
will read this editorial, because it illumines a subject | the bottom at these points. As the river f: 
we will soon be called upon to consider and finally settle. | reversed. the bars are scoured out and the 
S the editorial follows: in the next pool. Careful surveys 1 
[Scientific American, Feb. 15, 1913.) not only has there been no raising of the rive . 
THE PROBLEM OF THE MISSISSIPYI RIVER. ! section of the river has slightly incrensed 
vreat flood of the Mississippi River of last yeur—the As to the proposal to control the Mississippi by 
gest in recorded history—when the levees were overtopped | reservoirs near the headwaters of the river and i 1 
rried away bodily, and vast areas of the valley were in-| it may be said at once that the magnitude and cost of 
ited, s created a doubt in the minds of the public as to} reservoirs and the enormous areas of land that we lh 
her the method of control by revetment and construction | be condemned render such a scheme nprnet | 
s was not a failure. This doubt has en freely ex- | cates have failed to realize the stupendous ¥ | 
d in the many letters which have been j.u)lished, ¢ ertinds , problem which invelves the control of flood Sl Cs 
ast year, in the columns of the Scientific American. We} down the Mississippi River at the rate of 2,600,000,900 
wade no comment upon these letters, many of which sug- | feet per second. Testifying on the | 8 Lu ! 
sested alternative and supposedly better plans for the control | before the House committee: 
he river, and our silence has been due to the fact that we | If vou were to destroy the whole Stat f Mir ) 
making a study of the problem from every possible source | every bit of water flowing over it 
rmation, with a view to determining for ourselves whether | &f t!ree-tenths of a foot ;' 
sent plans for the control of the river, or some other,| Again. if. as has been suggested, the St. Francis Ba 
ere the best to apply in grappling with and controlling this | converted into a storage reservoir, and the floods were th: 
cous problem. “luced 3 or 4 feet in height, it would be nec 1 
We have come to the conclusion that the present plan of the | no less than 7,000 square miles of country, or the area of ; d 
Engineers of protecting the banks of the river by revet- | sized State. 
d raising the banks by artificial levees to a sufficient Another favorite scheme contemplates the d ! 
to prevent overflow is not only the best way to control | Mj ippi, or of a large portion of its flood wats 
¢ river but the only way. subchannels or “canals” excavated on one sid 
If it be asked whether the disastrous inundation of last year | of the river. This suggestion also fails to 7) 
spell failure, we answer, emph atic: lly, ho. The in nitude of the problem. If such channels wer y 
dation occurred, not because the plan was faulty, but because would have to be leveed in exactly the same v 
was Incomplete, It was also due to the fact that the existing | which they were intended to re‘ieve. To prod 
<'tes were built only to a sufficient elevation to control the! diminution in the height of a river tl vi } 
shest flood on record, which the flood of last year greatly | 2.300,000,000 cubic feet of water per second, it wou ‘ 
xceeded—the maximum flow reaching the enormous total of | sary to divert from 400,000 to 600,000 feet per second, h 
201,000,000 feet per second, or twelve times the amount of | means that an artificial river would have to be ¢ iva ‘ 
ter that passes over Niagara Falls. leveed whose flow would be from two to three es as¢g 
the trouble with the Mississippi work is not that the plans | the whole flow of the Niagara River. 
* Wrong, but that they have been carried out piecemeal and The proposition to straighten out the river by cutting through 
somewhat happy-go-lucky manner. The Nation should | the bends is impracticable, for the reason that while the more 


lo this great work the lesson which it has learned at Pan- | rapid flow would relieve the flood 


in the districts thus affected, 
A new grade line for the summit of the levees should be | this relief 


: would be obtained _ the expense of the districts 
*stabiished, said line being well above the height reached by the | lower down the river. The swifter current of the flood wat 
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There are a hundred other reasons why the i 
in the manner proposed is unfair, inexpedient 
time will not permit of their mention at this til 
dent, the recall of judges is subversive, 
principle on which the fathers established our 
those principles that for more than a century 
istence have insured our liberties, have se: 


I grant 
credit of 
to the 
judge 


judges, 


they 


but, be 
are few 


is 


destr 


‘ured u 


and whose 


have vouchsafed our happiness and our oe erity 


I wish that I could attract your atte 
to you all the indicia of this gangrene of 
fess to not being able to accomplish va 
even if time permitted. Allow me, however 
briefly one or two more. 

What would be the effect of the incorporation 
of this proposed recall upon the conduct of th 
selves and the necessary resulting effect upon 
would make the judges disregardful of 
lished rules of.law. Judges would appreciate t! 


So 


the fi \ 


be secure in their positions they would have to 1 


cisions not according to those fixed and establi 
of rules of law that time and experience have pr 
and wholesome, but according to the whinis, 
caprices, the fleeting passions, the demands 
agitators and demagogues. Thus 
would be ever varying, according to the 

those who would have the power to recall. 
sure of justice; no man would be secure in hi 
erty. Law would not be uniform; it would be 
and uncertain. And we have seen that where 
certain there is no law. A new law would b 
case, not beforehand but at the time of trial 2 
currence of the events that might be the subj: 
tion and adjudication. All laws would be ex D 
which thoughtful men know would be destructis 
ties. Ours would then be a government of m 
laws. Chaos would reign; passion, which 
would be the controlling factor in all decisions 
ment and compare such a government with the 

by our forefathers, in which reason is the rule, 
justice the aim. 
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of judges would change ours into I would pref 





y chances in Turkey. 
student of history is there who does not recognize the 
tyranny of a pure democracy? A republic i 
ich the sovereignty resides in the people, but 
administration is lodged in officers elected by and 
the people. It is a representative in contradi 
a pure democracy. It is a state that is ruled b 
es of the people according to mvention, cord 
ished, fixed, and certain laws W hile m x ej 
e pewer to recall judges has } 1 retni l 
lespots I can not recall any instance 
» the recall of judges by pop r vote ! $s prey ec. 
within the past few \ irs, and here in ' at vw 
pleased to call the most enlight i Government of 
ent or modern times do we find this obuoxk li 
y advocated. 
“and impartial administration of justice is of 
nost important to the people. Who shall be 
e State or President of the Federal Gove 
taNif shall be exacted or general laws passed, o¢ 
ular attention of poli ians. These things concern 
1 the happiness of the great mass of the people; bu 
ial administration of law between men comes to 


‘'s door and is essential to every man’s happiness and 

For this reason I regard the judiciary the mos 
me of the three departments of gove nt, and its 
‘e and purity of the most inte! ins 


man. 





our judges are fully protected from the influence of 

or fear the rights of the people can not be very unsafe; 
f judges are to ever be exposed to the threats of those 
with the majority and to be condemned by the mer 
prejudice can they hold the ul 


‘s of justice in equipois 





hands? No; if the nerves of a judge are of steel they 
emble in so perilous a situation. In England the con 
pendence of the judiciary bas for generations been 


regarded, and has proven te be, the only sure safeguard of true 
‘ty and the only means of securing known and uniform 
ws that act upon every man alike. I have heard it suggested 
e this independence is very necessary under a mon 

secure the people against the oppression of those il 
_ yet the same reasons for it do not exist under our re- 
publican Government. It is argued that it is inconsistent with 
nature of our Government for any part of it to be independ 

ent of the people from whom all governmental power emanat 
utain the reverse of this. If I were asked in what kind 
government—a monarchy or a republic—the independence of 
is most essential, I would unhestitatingly say in the 
All governments require permanent principles to give 
lity and character. History shows that the want of 
s bas been the great deficiency in republics. No faith can 
given at home or abroad to a people whose policies are con- 
tly changing with popular opinion. But if the judiciary 
s stable and independent, and the rule of justice resis upon 
ws and upon known and fixed principles, it gives a 
rity and character to the government which are essential 
te its suecessful intercourse with the outside world and in its 
affairs. This independence is necessary to secure the 
against oppression. All history demonstrates that 
1d oppression are found not in monarchies alone, but 
s as well, both ancient and modern. In repvblics 
| democracies oppression springs from the impulse of some 
ission or prejudice, while, generally, in monarchies it 
‘ly planned and carried out. The people never de- 
deliberately, and usually return to reflection, and there 
j e, if passion is not kept inflamed. But while the fit 
ir spoliation and cruelty are more ferrible than that of 
monstrous tyrant. It is to protect them from the 
» of their own passion that it is necessary to have fixed 
1 laws and a firm, courageous, and independent judi- 
is both able and willing to stay the frenzy of an 





excited populace, 

‘a has been killed under the ferocity of a Nero, a 
has been destroyed under the delusion of a republic, 
ndent judiciary, firm and courageous, with fixed and 
ws, would have saved one from the fury of a tyrant 

- served the other from the madness of a people. 
A r that it was Alexander Hamilton who, after pro- 


— = this question: “‘Why has government been instituted 





‘ made this answer: “ Because the passions of men will 
¢ . . 
. hiorm te the dictates of reason and justice without con- 
‘ (Federalist, No. 15.) In establishing our present 
ery m+ 


: uinent it was the purpose of the fathers not only to free 
“emselves from the tyranny of the English Government but 
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And the following is from the pen of Mr. Hamilton: 


The complete independence of the courts of justice peculiarly 
ssential in a limited constitytion. By a limited constitution I under- 
stand one which contaims certain specified exceptions to the legislative 
authority, such. for instance, as that it shall pass no bills of attainder, 
no ex post facto laws, and the like. Limitations of this kind can be 
preserved in practice in no other way than through the medium of 
courts of justice, whose duty it must be to declare all acts contrary to 
the manifest tenor of the constitution void. Without this all the reser- 
vation of particular rights or privileges would amount to nothing. 

Chis independence of the judges is equally requisite to guard the 
constitution and the rights of individuals from the effects of those ill 
humors which the arts of designing men or the influence of particular 
conjunctures sometimes disseminate among the people themselves, and 
which, though they speedily give place to better information and more 
delicate reflection, have a tendency in the meantime to occasion danger- 
innovations in the government and serious oppressions of the minor 
in the community. 
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In 1829, when John Marshall was 74 years old, he was chosen 
A vember of a convention to revise the constitution of his native 
State. In that convention, upen the subject of judicial tenure, 
is said, “ with the fervor and almost the authority 

No one in that body of great men knew so well 
judge, standing between the powerful and the 


he spoke, sts 
of an apostic.” 
as he how 


ey and we shall comprehend both the nature | 
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powerless, isybound ‘to administer justice to both. 

this reason, his own position should be beyond the 

reach of any mortal man or set of men. This is wh: 

Advert, r. to the duties of a judge. Ile has to pas 
Government and the.man whom that Government is pr 
tween the most powerful individual in the community ‘a: 
and most unpopular.” It is of the last importance that 

formance of these duties he should oliserve the utmost f 
| I press the necessity, of this?.» Does not. every man feel {}, 
personal security and the security of his property denend 

fairness? «The judicial department comes home in its off 
man’s fireside ; it passes on his property, his reputation, his 

Is it not to the last degree important that he should 
perfectly and completely independent, with nothing to con 
God and his corscience? * * * I acknowledge that. 
ment, the whole good which may grow out of this con, 
what it may, will never compensate for the evil of chang 
tenure of office. * * * I have always thought from 
youth till now that the greatest scourge an angry Ile 
fiicted upon an ungrateful and sinning people was an 
corrupt, or a dependent judiciary. 

For those who may think that Madison and Ha; 
Marshall lived too long. ago for their words of advi 
lowed in this day of “ progressiveism,”’ let me 
paragraph from the pen of an up-to-date progressive 
scholarly statesman who now, as its nominee for the < 
of President, bears aloft the standard of the Demo 
Woodrow Wilson, whose language I borrow: 

The recall of judges is another matter. Judges are 1 
They are not administrators. Their duty is not to 4 
the law shall be, but to determine what the law is. Theii 
their sense of dignity and freedom, is of the first cons 
stability of the state. Te apply to them the principle 
is to set up the idea that the determinations of what t! 
respond to popular impulse and to popular judgment 
cient that the people should have the power to change 
they will. It is not neeessary that they should direct! 
threat of recall those who merely interpret the law 

The judicial recall, if adopted, would not only dis 
prevent lawyers possessing high ideals from acce; 
offices. No such lawyer would permit himself to | 
a position where he would have to decide cases cont 
conscience or else suffer the humiliation and dise: 
removed from office. The adoption of judicial r 
a return to the tyranny of a pure democracy. It 

the fundamental principle of a republican form of 
which is to protect the people from the tyranny 
tive, the minority from the tyranny of the majo: 
the principles of a republican form of governm: 
people, in whom the sovereignty shal 
affairs of government only through representatives ¢ 
for that purpose. To the maintenance of 
it is essential that there should be a separate judi 
ment that is independent not only of the executiv: 
lative departments, but also of the majority of thi 
judieial recall would destroy both the represent: 
| of the Government and the judicial system. 

Muckraking newspapers and magazines to the 
nevertheless maintain that it is not necessary to 
independence of the judiciary in order to sett 
questions that now agitate the American people 
versy between labor and capital. 

I must notice now, Mr. President, for a mon 

| other and wilder proposition that has lately b« 

| foist upon the American people what is termed 
judicial decisions. If this proposition had not co1 

| whose prominence and previous connection wit! 
ment in the most exalted office within the 
| demand for him respectful attention, I would not «i: 
| Sary or dignified to even mention the subject, 
lous and silly it is. 

To adopt this measure would be to compass tl 
of our republican form of government at one bow 
swoop. Most all that I have said about the re 
applies with equal, if not greater, force to thi 
dangerous, proposal. Picture to yourselves, plea 
| of such a power in the people, the working of s 

law it could be called. First, it would be a re} 
if not in terms, of the Constitution—of every pro 
title deed to our liberties. There would no lonse 
strictions upon the passage of laws, upon the hx: 

anything er anybedy, except the restrictions that w 
of the fear of the terrors and ravages of unrestr 
This subject is not worthy of the serious consider 
of sense, and I will waste no further time with 
to leave it where I found it, with the gentieman w! 
as a hunter of wild and rapacious animals in the }u! 
the plains of Africa will be for him, with poster 
claim to distinction than will be his bringing ! 
revolutionary doctrine for the serious considera'\ 
telligent people. Under such a state of anarchy © 
of decisions would surely bring about we neat § 
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venes reenacted as the people of Rome were accustomed 


, yupder the worst of the Emperors. The annals of the 
E ors show a various picture of human nature which we 
¥ vainly seek among the characters of modern history. | 
We 1y trace in the conduct of the Emperors of the Roman } 
Kt re the utmost lines of both vice and virtue—ithe meanest | 
jegeneracy and the most exalted perfection. The unparalleled 
vice of the unworthy successors of Augustus and the magnificent 
th r on which they were enacted saved them from oblivion. 
rhe unrelenting Tiberius, the ferocious Caligula, the weak 
Claudius, the profligate and eruel Nero, and the beastly Vitel- 
ine are now condemned to everlasting infamy. So let it be 
with this infamous doctrine. 
‘hough not much accustomed to talk about the will of the | 
people, I know of no one who bows with more reverence to that 
will, when constitutionally declared, than I. But, Mr. Presi- | 
(dout, shall we give up the Constitution, this sheet anchor of | 
personal rights, to commit ourselves to the storm of party rage, 


personal animosity, and popular caprice? Shall we throw away | 
s great landmark, established by the wisdom and the patriot- 
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‘on of the sages who brought forth our republican government? 


instead of haying our sacred rights secured by fixed and known 
principles of law, shall we leave them to be frittered away by | 
the ever-varying passions of the moment? No, sir; I hope not. 


ret us remember that unjust principles that are adopted for | 


particular purposes are two-edged swerds, which will rebound 
on the head of him who uses them; and that justice, although 


it may be an inconvenient restraint on us when we are strong, | 


is the only sure rampart behind which we may hope to find passing in grandeur the most renowned governments of modern 


protection when we become weak. Power which depends on 
popular favor is, Mr. President, of all things under the sun, the 
most fleeting and transient, it being sure, from time to time, to 
change hands. When those who now control the thunder 
{ 
a situation where they may be stricken down by its bolts, they 
will be glad to invoke, and unless the people now set a great 
example of good government, will inveke in vain those consti- 
tutional securities which have insured our national happiness 
and prosperity for more than a century and a quarter. These 
iderations of themselves, Mr. President, must strike the 
mind with a foree that can not be increased by any efforts of 
mi It is sufficient merely to bring them into the view of 
isonable citizens, 

The duty that is imposed on judges is at all times delicate, 
and in cases where life or liberty may be affected, where repu 
tation depends on the issue, the judge’s duty becomes peculiarly 
arduous to one possessing an honorable and a generous mind. 
rhe most delicate and most embarrassing of all situations must 
be that of a judge presiding upon the trial of a person who, 
from political or any ether cause may have excited hostile feel- 
ings in his mind. It is then that an honorable judge most 
dreads the influence of his passions. It is then that he needs 
fixed laws that will support his conduct, his decisions, and his 
judgment lest he should afford ground for the suspicion that he 
gratified his resentments under the semblance of executing the 
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Fixed rules of law are of even greater importance to one 
iled upon to answer a charge of having committed crime. 
When the rules of law defining offenses are certain and fixed, then 
ery nan safe, because he may know the law. But if in each 
particular case that is to be the law which the passions, the 
|rejudices, or the political views of the moment may dictate, 

1, indeed, are we in a desperate situation and was the blood 
of our fathers shed in vain. 


Se 


ton of the American people. 

In governments such as ours there will ever 
parties. Must a judge be in favor of the ruling power, whether 
neit or wrong? Or must he, anticipating the triumph of the 
‘nority, however improper their views may be, act with them? 


be a conflict of 


\nd shall a judge, by conscientiously performing his duty, and | 


thereby offending one or perhaps both parties, be made the vic- 
be ‘f the one or the other, perhaps of each, as they successively 
os ae power? I hope not. A judge should feel safe so long as 
'¢ Violates no law, so long as he discharges his duty in an im- 
partial manner, regardless of whom he may displease thereby. 

To a judge it must be the sweetest consolation that when he 


has sentenced a fellow citizen to dishonor and disgrace, he has | 


merely 
This 
fee} 

who 
tors 
Who 
in all 


pronounced the decision of the law rather than his own. 


would want our judges to court the applause of the audi- 
rather than haye them act from principle? No one, I hope. 
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| tudes of political strife of more than a century the Republi 


of | 
he power of recall shall themselves occupy, as they soon may, | 


. So monstrous a principle can not | 
¢ endured, and I hope will not receive even the temporary sanc- 


fact must soothe his mind under the anguish which it must | 
from looking upon another's distress. Who is there, I ask, 


would wish them to be popular judges, who look forward | 
their decisions not for the approval of the wise and good | 


‘ 


of their conscience, but of the rabble or any prevailing party 
The American people have been wont to boast of theirs as 
government of laws, but it can not be such unless the laws are 
imjxirtially, without regard to popularity, carried into execu 
tion. Will judges be permitted to say: “This law I will exe 
cute, and this [| will net; because in the first case the law is 
popular and in the other it is not"? No. The security of our 
inost sacred rights depends on us having judges who will with 
firmness and courage, even sternness, discharge their duties 
impartially. It is the duty of judges to enforce the laws re 
gardless of how unpopular they may be to any portion of the 
; community. If the holy sanctuary of our courts is to be in 
vaded by party feeling or popular prejudice, and if justice is to 
| Suffer her garments to be stained by the foul venom of politi 
}eal bigotry, we may indeed fear the ruin that wi surely 
| follow. : 
If time be measured by the life of nations it was not so very 


long ago that the fathers established on this Western Hemisphere 


a government upon principles that had then 


50" been untried in 
political science—and that government was looked upon by 
friends with anxiety, by enemies with open derision. A little 


more than a hundred years have passed since then: snd now the 
result of the experiment of the fathers is open to the contempla 
tion of the world. The Republic, born of patriotism and a love 
of liberty and reared aloft upon the principles of the Constitu- 
tion, still stands, exceeding the hopes of its founders, silencing 
by its achievements the Coubts of the incredulous and the de 


rision of its enemies. It stands to-day, in all its majesty, sur- 


as well as of ancient times. After passing through the vicissi 


still united, has the same protecting Constitution, is 


and SO 
strong as to banish all fear of attack from without and be se 
cure from all dangers from within except the perils of degen 


eracy. 

Conscious of having detained you much too long, my apology 
is my zeal for the cause in which I speak. In conclusion, let 
me express the hope that the bar of this country, in this hour 
of peril, will not be found wanting in the discharge of the duty 


cr SLOL 


that rests upon us—the duty of staying the hand of anarchy 
masquerading under the form and in the name of the recall of 
judges; the duty of preserving to ourselves and our descendants 


a government of laws and an independent judiciary 





The Late Representative Utter, of Rhode Island. 
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‘HON. FREDERICK TH. GILLETT, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
| Ix tne House or Representatives, 
Sunday, February 9, 1913, 
| On House resolution 824, paying tribute to the memory of Ilon. ¢ 
H. Urrer, late a Representative from the State of Rhode Island 
|} Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, my acquaintance with Mr 
| Urrer had been longer than with any other Member of this 
| House, for we were students together at Amherst College, and 
| I have ever since watched with interest and admiration hi 
| brilliant career, of which his college life gave promise. The 
| clever and attractive boy developed into the powerful and popu 
lar man. As a member of the Rhode Island Legislature, the 
| speaker of the house, and governor of the State, he proved 
| himself a man of ability, tact, and broad statesmanship, aud 
when he entered this House be had the qualities and the ex 
| perience to make him at once influential and usefu Although 
his service here has been short, he had already made for himselt 
a reputation which foreshadowed a prominent position. He 


was attentive and industrious—eager to familiarize himself with 
the peculiar rules and atmosphere of this body and winning by 
his sound judgment: and sensible views the confidence of his col 

leagues, while in the few instances he participated actively in 
the proceedings he showed himself a finent debater. 
He was master, too, on occasion, of a warm and inspiring elo 

quence, and with his cultivated and charming personality was 
in every way fitted to make his mark in this body and be of 
valuable service both to his district and to the country. In his 
untimely death so early in his service [ mourn a warm personal 
friend of whose genuine worth I am sure, because I knew him 
from boyhood, before we had learned to conceal our weaknesses, 
and I mourn, too, a public official whose sterling abilities, firm 
character, and honorable ambition insured him distinction and 
influence. 


strong, 
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reialized Vie« Clo. is } Addams convincingly shows, the course of t 
} that of slavery. Long before that evil 
d been extinguished it was subjer 
and State laws of restriction 
ate citizens aided the escape of 
now help te rescue victin s of vice 
Nation cetually rose in rms 
yvetem was denoun 
titarians, just ¢ 
political obstacles 
which hedged al 
hen the “new cons 
iil go, too. 
solemn warnings of the medical 
rs who have given years to study 
» political influence of the promote; 
rupt poli officials who find in to 
ul souree of Cishonest gain, ar 
la allow f 


nent. 
} people have a singular gift 
j lic evil, when once it is mi 
i and the facts are laid pli 
hat settlement of this problem aw 
public opinion. 
we May say that our own belief in the n 
ion against the social evil and t 
success In the undertaking is a matter 
We have grown up to the idea by studying 
and other trained investigators. 

was time when tuberculosis and typhoid 
s of childhood were regarded as vi 

sinful race. Education and agitation ar 

ym all such preventable ills and restricting 

mmunities where they appear. The f 
‘ecgarded in the same way, as an intolerable, preven 
lic; and when that truth takes full hold of the An 
n of it will be inevitable. 
o the general peril, we have no intention here te 
f our readers. We shall simply give a paragrap 
Addams’s work: 

* Experiments in segregation, in licensed systems 
have not been considered successful. The medical | 
divided in opinion as to the feasibility of such undert 
inited in the conclusion that so long as commerciali: 
siciar can not guarantee a city against the spread 
poison generated by it, which is fatal alike to ths 
offspring. 

rhe medical profession agrees that, as the vict 
inevitably become the purveyors of germ disease 
and ineurable type, safety in this regard lies only in 
commercialized vice. It is at last taking the positi 
munity wishing to protect itself against this contagio 
be driven to the extermination of the very source its 

Economic waste and the dictates of decency and hur 
been sufficient to cause a general demand for the 
monstrous evil. Civie indifference has tolerated it, dey 
tened upon it and official ignorance, made worse by a pr 
has committed such disgraceful follies as treating it 
as to music, closing hours, and the length of the ga: 

the victims. 


“As t 


eller, 
itizens 


an cay ; rie a eo a mind “Now, society is being awakened by an alarmed 
disci public ts d ifu I , there is n 


‘lence or : attamnta ta it ge F ndi : tion ; and when that is thoroughly aroused nothing 
icon es sein fe cit | tion will satisfy the demand. This evil will in 
pre ofp ei. ini ahechiian tes Tene 7 t |} satuiien tO | obliterated. And the work will be done just as 
i). 2 treat tine la I i * me leretotore a } 7 8 . ‘ te . na 
' ; ; aches cision that it is to be done. 
‘less inertia Vast numbers of decent, gh-minded citizens deplored rea a decisio . 
prevalence of the system, but argued tha t had existed always, | 
lways would exist, that it wi ie to the defects of human Publie Buildings. 
nd never could be eradicat but ild or regulated, sup 
rated. 


such ignorant apologists are b ing mor rare. As } 


' 
A} 


says In A New Conscience and an A ient Evil, a book which 
Weekly says it would be worth $1,000,000 put into a million 
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Ol 
ose of us who think they discern the beginnings of a new con- a TY > TY DW NI 
in regard te this twin of slavery, as old and outrageous as II () N J J () 1] N L ‘ B { hy. iN 
itself and even more persistent, find a sssible analogy between . - 
in civic, philanthropic, and educational forts directed against the OF ALABAMA, 
y existence of this social evil and similat tnized efforts which pre- 3; oP ae 
ceded the overthrow of slavery in America.” In tue Hovse or Representari 
early, it is a matter of an awakened ubli conscience. And that | , 
ning is coming about through such ‘rances as the book of this | Monday, r% bruary 17. 1913. 
nan and » addresses delivered e on Thursday night. We/| et ; : ; : 
Dr. Howard A. Kelly, of Johns Hopkins, one of the fore- | The House had under consideration the bill (il. R 
‘ceons and scientists: the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to aui 
you done toward fighting ; stitution in Philadelphia? | ment, extension, remodeling, or improvement of « rtain 
hing. « “* ‘There are three ways « lealing with the problem. | to authorize the erection and completion of public building 
vy are indifference, segregation, and up! elimination, We are | the purchase of sites for public buildings, and for ot! | 
ist in Baltimore. * * | » RIP Nw yr —_ en oo *hharactorict 
i xerts a debasing influence upon the entire community. | Mr. BURNETT, ; Mr. Speaker, the charact ot 
sense of right a rong. I find it hard to interest | of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick 
thi mnnemeent The church must eet = ere it | is corrupt in its nature is unjustified by the facts. 
y that in deal with it after we workers have the vice } ,... iad d : : + ~~ hille af like cl 
cattered and demoralized. You have tolerated vice in this | ™@8 has not compared it with other bills of lik 
1 : |; have passed this Congress year by year. He cd 
Again, we quote from Cliffe " ce. - ae district attorney of | as the worst of all without knowing one thing 0! 
j wo and an adviser he Philadelphia vice commission: “ Segrega- a . . P —s . tf lho 
tion & o talinre™ a7 nner nT esresa- | fact to justify such a statement. He will find, if he 
’ Indifference, segregation, or abolition—which shall it be? No citizen | gate, that we are making appropriations in this bill 
of decent inetincts ae? i ee — a os ae ae a struction of buildings on sites where the sites we! 
tween he yiner wo, Ane cre re se 1 ciearest av ANC DY } ial tant » " 
ty orn otbes opinion. Not many years ago segregation, or, at least, | three years ago, and the postal receipts now pare! 
a form of toleration, was held to be the only effective solution. Its | $10,00@ necessary in order to have free delivery 
ee SS vpoat orneees ee ee a sonnel te ike | sites when authorized fell far below $10,000 ann 
e wor piatitucdes aooi i ; as S Diz a a e a s = ‘ : £1. anw ) 
 seientifie” control of vice in Europe. To-day, as the result of exhaus- | receipts. The gentleman makes this, like many ¢ 
uiry, segregation is being abandoned in Europe and is condemned | statements, without comparison or investigation as 
ly aggravation of the disease. EE iy, 0 
e most powerful national associations formed to deal with the other bills have Gone. 5 he gentlen 
problem are making abolition their aim. The vice commission of Chi- It comes with poor grace from the gent! : 
cago, whose report is standard the world over, recommended law en- | York [Mr. FrrzGERaLp] to undertake to lecture } 
forcement looking to final elimination of the traffic. The Minneapolis » at shen he himself 
commission, after several members had been converted by the evidence | upon the question of economy " h ; eee eam 
they gathered, unanimously urged the same course. caucus when the question of public buildings ¢: 
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is it was understood that he was opposed to any bat- | case of joint-stock « 
; and yet suddenly, I suppose because the gentleman had am en ee ee d ; “ 
d of a dream that made him believe that the Japs were | where such bu ly A mig Poe. r ine ate 
way to take the Brooklyn Navy Yard or attack his | 48 the said uM 0 ! 1 
« changed over and clamored for a battleship. th as . aad a eee . 
FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? naiaaen an ad 
BURNETT. I can not, for I have not the time. The} Ever: : 
n knows that he was opposed to any battleships and ane Steer oi ; ot 
~ rds pleaded for one battleship. Now, I ask him, when } be pub ed 
to a vote on the naval bill, whether he will vote for | Pape! 1 in t 
eships or one? | are Pe evith “a gti 
' Sneaker, I read many years ago of a crab that said to | not id hold 
g _ “Walk in the straight way”; but the son says, | iy andi aes lid 
. first let me see you walk in the straight way, and | failure o oe af ¢} 
rentieman from New York [Mr. Firzcrerarp] in his} od ; 
, the bill made several mistakes. He refers to Marion, | ifficient 
K he says there is a small population. The receipts | a on ae 
t} re $11,162, and they have a civil service, and that is | tnitea ‘stat 
1 for giving them the amount we did for their build- | execution thereof by 1 
contleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] refers to | sl! o ustify it i i ! 
his .. with 2,641 population and $7,633 receipts, and we | gny euch licer ed pei \ 
4 him $5,000 for a site. I have not heard him raise the | pany. incorporated . 
n of personal privilege and move to strike it out. Asa ee of any law 3 iti 
rule. those who are fighting the bill are disappointed because | or distributes may, afte: 
‘ ttee did not allow them all they wanted, or those | part of an ti i | 
who live in the big cities and have already had immense sums | i we? oe — a , ' 
, priated for sites and buildings. Now, because you Mem- | trict of Columbia faa Se eee 
pers from the smaller towns are recognized by this bill, they | copy_of any cl] d { th t upon 
suddenly become the watchdogs of the Treasury and raise a ~- _ me Mr om os = nd col e | 
howl for economy. Gentlemen, I have only $18,000 in this] person, firm, voluntary as . Satan, elieianden . 
entire bill, and it could fail without materially hurting me or | Society, or ci ration wl nar eal er S 
nv district, but I stand here to try to protect you Members | be ren wed and refiled 3 nnually in October of 1) 
from the rural districts from the greed of those who wish to | net iety, ‘Or corp rat a sh Hl, with n 30 d ( ( , 
spend all the money of your constituents on battleships and | business, and their license shall be revoked d 
age Sec. 4. That every person, firm, volunta 
company, incorporated society, or corporation cond ne 
Loan of Money. shall keep a register, approved by said com in En 
lish, the amount of money loaned, the date when k | ‘ { 
a the person to whom loaned, the property or thing 1 
. ea os here hye e r : is ‘ > ne iy | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS auneunt of tnberest, all Sees, commaniasions, charges, ond 
7 under whatever name. 8S h register shall open for In n to tl 
os said commissioners, their officers and agents, on ‘ a x pt Sur 


. ‘ . days and legal holidays, between the hours of 9 o'clock in t foreno 

H QO N « L ‘ C S D \ iD R and 5 o’clock in the afternoon. FEvery sucl rson, firm, volunt 
, F 9 association, joint-stock company, incorp , society. or ration 
OF MISSOURI, conducting such business shall, on or before the 20th f Janua 


of each year, make to the said commissioners an annual ‘ I 
In toe House or Representatives, the form of a trial balance of its books on the 31st day of Decem 
each year, specifying the different kinds of its, liabil : ii the d 


Tha a . r/ 912 ent kinds of its assets, stating the am 
Thursday, Feb wary 20, 1913, other information as may be called for 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to Sec. 5. That no such person, firm, voluntar ae oe - 


vt _—s — ‘ : , . company, incorporated society, or corporation , 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following: = aieeeel Gale Gf tenettat unak one lene mete | m « than } 


The reeent law enacted by Congress providing for the regu- | cent per month on the actual amount of the loan, and t! 
lation of the business of loaning money, other than by national — all 7 npesees, d anes — - ices of ever 
— ‘ : : ® , ’ . . cluding notarial an recording fees and charge except upon the f 
s, and so forth, in the District of Columbia has attracted | closure of the security. The foregoing interest eg ee 
ide attention from States and municipalities, and many re- | from the principal of loan when same is made. FE ich per 
quests have come to me and to other Members of Congress for | ™™. voluntary association, joint-stock company, Incorporated 's 





















} 1 : ‘ : . aie : or corporation conducting such business shall furnish tl rrowse 
the details of this law. To assist in the publicity of this law, I | written, typewritten, or printed statement at the time the loan is m 
nsert herewith a copy of the law as enacted, to wit: showing, in English, in clear and distinct tet — i unt ¢ 
loan, the date when loaned and when due, the person to wl ' e loan 
[Public, No. 359—H. R. 8768.] is made, the name of the lender, the amount of interest e|} ed, and 
° he at > — » —_ ais ae anon 4 
An act to regulate the business of loaning money on security of any ae —o- — a = at than ke os . Seat aaaeaian oneceetiitiad 
kind by persons, firms, and corporations other than national banks, | es gay —r ere . oe 0) at . yee - a * “ alae an 
used bankers, trust companies, savings banks, building and loan | P.yigeq. That any persot an voc on eee eae 
ussociations, and real-estate brokers in the District of Columbia. spueryinat ‘ — at a date of interest th in that ‘fixed in t i 
_ Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter it shall be unlawful and illegal to forfeit all interest so contracted for or received ; and in ad 
fnsage in the District of Columbia in the business of loaning money | shall forfeit to the borrower a sum of money, to bi d if { 
u 1 which a rate of interest greater than 6 per cent per annum is | amount due for principal, equal to one-fourth of 1 
; vtgec on any security of any kind, direct or collateral, tangible or | And provided further, That any person in the ‘ 
‘htangible, without procuring license; and all persons, firms, voluntary | who shall loan money in violation of the provisions of 
“soclations, joint-stock companies, incorporated societies, and corpora- | forfeit his office or position, and be removed 1 
ions engaged in said business shall pay a license tax of $500 per annum | Sec. 6. That complaints ag t any licen ’ 
e District of Columbia. No license shall be granted to any person, | license shall be made in writing to ti Lid con 1 notie 
or voluntary association unless such person and the members of | thereof of not less than 3 days shall be given t o@ 
‘Hy such firm or voluntary association shall be bona fide residents of | applicant by serving upon him a conci tatement of 1 ta oom 
the District of Columbia, and no license shall be granted for a period | stituting the complaint, and a hearing shall be had ' th id 
co. an one year, and no license shall be granted to any joint-stock | commissioners within 10 days from the da of 1 filing of t) 
we y, Incorporated society, or corporation unless and until such com- | complaint, and no adjournment shal! taken f longer than one 
» Society, or corporation shall, in writing and in due form, to be} week. A daily calendar shall be ke] f hea t] i 
a approved by and filed with the Commissioners of the District of | commissioners, which shall be posted in a conspicu oie = shat 
hanes ae appoint an agent, resident in the District of Columbia, upon | public office for at least 4 days before the date of » he 
incall hen Judicial and other process or legal notice directed to such | The said commissioners hall render their decision within 8S da 
the ena? Society, or corporation may be served. And in the case of | from the time the matter is finall ubmitted to them. Said c 
death, removal from the District, or any legal disability or disquali- | missioners shall keep a record of all such complaint hearing 
sande of any such agent, service of such process or notice may be | and may refuse to issue and shall suspend or revoke any license f 
es ipon the assessor of the District of Columbia. any good cause shown, within the meaning and pur; thi 
he ‘de { That applications for license to conduct such business must j and when it is hown to their satisfaction, whether as a result of a 
“wade in writing to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, | written complaint as aforesaid or otherwi that any li 


= he ye contain the full names and addresses of applicants, if | applicant under this act, either before or after conviction 
th eu, Dersons, and in the case of firms and voluntary associations, | of any conduct in violation of this or any law relating to such 
~ AGM Bames and addresses of all the members thereof, and in the | it shall be the duty of the said commission ) pend 
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Mr. to show the extreme 
money sl will go to hound their 
lowing letter from Patrick H. Loughram, an ¢ 
Washington, D.C me. He states in part 


As an torney I have represented numerous 
who } ’ at “the mercy of the Shylecks of tr 
phrase is taken from the opinion of our court of 
Slocum (30 App. D. C., 571), at page 581. 
I recall one unusually pathetic case, that 
the Government Asvium for the Insane, whose mental 
directiy due to the hounding of him by an unconsciona 
of this District. Even after this poor fellow w 
asylum the money lender started a systematic pers 
I had long before computed the amount due to the 
had p tender of the amount due plus legal 
This was refused, but the money lender did not 
legal proceeding the sccuracy of the amount thus ten 
the note of the poor fellow who was confined in the as) 
70 per cent of the amount of the note represented 
interest. The money lender began harassing the wif 
collectors to her home and by threatening to remove 
After investigation of the case I told her that t 
subject to the chattel trast and advised her that 
the collectors of this money lender ever again vi 
to leave her home, and if they continued there at 
protect her home, even if in protecting it she wouid be « 
the life of the intruder. Thereafter one of the collect: 
woman, and after being warned to leave, refused to | 
woman, acting on my advice, drove the scoundrel f 
muzzle of a revolver. Thereafter this money lende: 
to a credit agency, and the representative of thi 
dun her. This credit agency sent to her a letter asking ! 
| effice of the agency. When she did call she attempted 
situation, and her explanation was rejected, and she was 
the agency would destroy her credit in the city aud m: 
for her to secure anything on credit until she had | 
loan. After this interview the little woman came | 
With her husband in an asylum, driven there throu 
usurers, and the little woman herself hysterical, y 
imagine that the situation appealed to my sympathy. — 
Only to-day I settled a case with a moncy lender in t 
ostersibly an attorney at law. The bar association 
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man, for it is obvious to everyone acquainted with him 


ractices law, but has done nothing else since he has bee! 
in Washington but practice usury. This fellow had secure 
of a note by a woman in the sum of $580, and had the ! 

a chattel trust on the woman's furniture. The woman rec 
| only $400, the usurer pocketing the rest and telling her tl 
regard the amount pocketed by him as a fee for his werv" 
ney in connection with the loan and in connection with « 
Under the chattel trust the usurer had provided that in 
sale of the furniture 10 per cent of the proceeds of the * 
is usurer named as trustee ¢ 
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age and employed as a clerk in | 


paid to the trustee. 

scarcely 21 years of t 
|usurer. The $400 was given this woman about the 
‘last. She found it impossible to make payments of tl 
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ing wholly without funds and desiring to secure enough | the same theorv to accomplish what Dr. | 











5 immediate needs, it was a nged that the furniture friend m bh ¢ , red 
d. The sale brought in, after deducting cost of publishing us ¢ m be aS omMpusi 
.e sale, auctioneer’s commissions, the sum of $1,221.52. I will give verbatim the report of our Am« 
ind, now, that the usurer had given this woman only $400. | eral. M A. M Thackat which g s b iv the f 
i been permitted to make settlement without the inter- —o ~ —s . ie 7 
torney on behalf of the woman, the usurer would un- | “““'* a th t ! 
deducted the full face of the note and lso $163 as I} tA ws! 
sions, or in all the sum of $743 Of course, it goes | 


vat the little office boy whom he had named as trustee 
of the commissions due him under the sale, 
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here laid down the underlying principles that might, subject to | tion is and remains the subcutaneous or intramuscula, 

a long and thorough clinical test, constitute a safe and possibly | #lone corresponds to the eminently chronic character of 

sa alien cas d'teak “hai ae Madar scans tuberculosis and of its cure, which can naturally also 

‘ urati e serum in Cats ( seas . / : iduaily. The only purpose of combination ‘with 
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Asheville, N. C., and many others to be mentioned later, and | subcutaneous manner, namely, by etermittont treatm 

some of which do not fulfill the requirements of Dr. Friedman, | specific bacilli products made by myself. 
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i ‘ 7 CTCUILOSIS. 
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’ . : * cele ae 8 a, Consisting o le fac 1a ne fistulas tempo 
by Dr. Von Rucke’s and other modified, attenuated serum treat- secrete and perhaps even superficially close together, but 
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the dang r of too viols nt reac tion. ; devoid of sensitiveness. With the exception of a hopeless 
Quoting Dr. Friedman further, he says: 
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twice, or three times, seldom oftener, and repeated at long intervals. knee 28 cm.; present circumference of knee 28 cm., li 
Success or failure depends on the complete resorption of the prepara- em.), all of the six unctuous deep fistulas were cleanly cur 
tion. An infiltrate must form at the place of injection; this infiltrate | ee ae eee became absolutely devoid of oe ane 
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us a rule this occurs very soon, and the healing then progresses stead- Affe It te heat fr ‘lorafi wipe BGs og ttre ae oF 
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and joint fistulas of long years’ standing become clean and close tl tad txts Spirit, ane tad ihe osmer things, & 
while scrofuloderms are covered over with young and healthy skin; | )ec,°inrocted with taleeed hee Doone ah noeceaeeae 
big, hard, glandular tumors diminish considerably in size; tubercular | been infected with tubercular poison—and, accordil 
abscesses flatten down and cicatrize; chronic scrofulous eczema heals = = Pirquet a includes aa ~ ‘eh 
permanently ; and, last but not least, pulmonary consumptives lose all infe ‘tio Wyiee ti : oe 2 oa oe gers ar ‘ 
their troubles and physical symptoms of disease. However, if the re- | a) soneralle hit at rick Yi aes i ao i wees P 
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often, if not always, ceases and nothing would be accomplished in such | Sa mg oe : —s r in ar i care. led athambion 
cases even by a renewed injection; on the contrary, the patient would | ial aie —. lyeli ie _ fact that in eas 
simply be given a new infiltrate and a new abscess without being materia = ce poly‘ oan ~ tne — ~ a ; 1 fr 
benefited. ischian’ and other neuraigias snd chronic joint pains 
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oe eine a tle RE gen me phate snngall : : ably children—heal or are materially improved by 
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labor, assimilate the substance smoothly and without a drop of secre- — which strikes at the tubercular basis itself. 
tion, healing promptly and perfectly, while others, in spite of physical | * Gentlemen the connection of lues with insanity i 
repose, even when remaining in bed, and, of course, in spite of abso- I ‘pereuante of the idea just explained Thad. oc 
lute asepsis at the time of injection, continue to receive inflamed and | the 'Pire uet reaction in a psychiatric clinic on 18 insa 
separating infiltrates? Must we content ourselves here with the con- | a » ff So dicen lues, there being 7 cases of imbecili 
ventional phrase that all persons simply do not react alike, that one | 3 of eal orecox and 3 of catatonia and I obs 
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ete., or are there not causes here of a very specific nature, inasmuch as | cos i infilt te s ove the size of a dollar deve} 
a very specific disease process is influenced by a very specific living Large, DSINEU? FARSCER ISS Cee 9 OK conan s performed 
: t? | I had never seen in a total of 2,000 apee ions pel —— 1 
Gentlemen. far be it from me to conceal the great defects of method | haps there is some kind of nen me 0 tony _ ; 
and the difficulties which formerly existed herein, for it required years Besides the morbid oe eee Pie who 
of patient observation before I was able to procure any light on this | Might possibly be that those two b a te on tn the 
ubject. Even though, as a matter of course, it is not possible to force | factors (exciters) resemble the —— ae Se 
all cases of so changeable a disease as tuberculosis into a rigid system | be accessible to some extent through en = bo th rt 
of rules and categories, nevertheless an abui.dance of observations has | | refer to leprosy and agtnemr eons. — 1 ‘have ma 
afforded certain important facts as a valuable starting point. Thus | latter disease, which —~ occurs it ae the other t 
i found that in cases in which the Pirquet tuberculin reaction usually | tions in lepers, one being ik: — Feige ® 
has a negative, or almost negative, result—that is, cases of phthisis | neous, and the a aft omg a seas bein 
of a progressive character, severe or manifold bone tuberculosis, and, | 0a a broader scale. I er) 5 ma le in connection with 
nerally speaking, progressive tuberculosis already propagated through | any report on the observations made n ‘ re ne lect 
e bloed—there is, without exception, a rapid and complete resorp- Gentlemen, I now come to the secon¢ - aes > anak 
tion at the first injection, with only a slight and transient infiltrate | laxy is, generally speaking, a more grateful anc aoa thr 
formation. Not until the first or second injection does specific hyper- | Immunizing and curing processes go hand im band i 
sensitiveness occur in such eases in the form of considerable infil- | riotherapy. After the preparation had proved hart 
irates. If, on the contrary, the cutaneous reaction is strongly positive, | sense in both man and beast, and oe rt re smedy Oo! 
and If the case is not a very mild one, complete therapeutic success | cures it made were beyond question, I used the remec) 
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ment of his serum, I particularly am struck | Li 10 I 
tatements that consumptives or patients suffering from | Preservative. Even the produ 
. : 7 in A ior t a | i 
rculosis, eyen in the most advanced stages, w! I his 7 
treatment, did not have to remain in bed, but v l 1 
ed to walk about and perform their usual labor during the CE VES. ap nould 1 . 
: of * treatmbnt. Admitting, for the sake of a1 t “hh ; ease 
vill accomplish all that has been claimed for it, | preferably ¢ 
I am sure that few physicians understand the ti nature, | of tul t until ' 
mptoms, and course of this di e will ree with | ag, a4 4 ae ) 
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tion, especially during the administration of such a | >2 ! a ted wit 
1 or systemic remedy. Any remedy potent snough | Otte cerrade will ] 
zverms of this disease m t be followed by it , 
depres yn 4 ~ 
] ipresst d also by the « omplete absence of iny L1dvice by os it 
J Iman to his patients while undergoing treatment to} to } 
ry effort, in addition to his serum therapy, to upbuild ey 
lily strength and general health. Surely it would | which is a produ 
re that he, although believing re in his own | bacilli with fine l 
ry, would completely ignore the importance to such pa- | are ti hl 
t f keeping up, to the limit, the old-f caeiaiel plan of giv- | aoe in , 
g ler all conditions, in these cases, regulated but plentiful ! ! 
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ible climate, and the observance of strict hygienic meas- - i] at ified to 
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lue in the administration of serotherapy or any other 


table fact bearing on the spontaneous curability (the 

ealing tendency in nature) of thousands of cases of | 

rculosis is the fact that healed and completely cured 

ir lesions are found in the lungs of thousands of per- | \ 
itopsy, who have died from other causes, and who! he has given to a ffering world 

in life, know of the existence of this disease. It is my | could be wrung from the len 1 i 

add in this connection that, regardless of serum treat- | his so-called ce have | 

uusands of valuable lives could be saved if the general | sational press, and he and 

practitioner, all over the world, could and would learn and | and repudiated. While Dr. F: lan d 

fnpioy the modern methods of early diagnosis of tuberculosis | proclaimed at the Waldorf A Hotel rork ¢ 
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srounds unwise and indefensible. If this course « 
then there is but one way out of the diffienlty—that ot 
[The New York Times.] 
the best way to deal with the toll act 
a piece of domestic legislation or in if 
obligations it is indefensible, tricky, and 
chievous. Its repeal is the only way in which the Der 
in Congress can show its fidelity to the principles of 
the only way in which the party can show its 
taste the Nation. 


me set 
Durham, N. ¢ 
to l 


eet the 
the Panan 


your 
to pass 


movement 
through 


The 


The wi 


We 


sine 


hold 


cither 


that 


as 


resp 
ot 


{Rabbi Stephen 8. 


who urge that 
tolls, we auswer that we 


Wise, Free Synagogue, New 
the coastwise trade can noi 
can very much less afford to | 
Our representatives in Congress must not be suffered 
national pledges and the mandates of national honor. ! 
of international relations a democracy must lift itse| 
the highest moral obligation. It may or may not be 
ean do no wrong, but a democracy will do wrong uni 
the right. If we as a Nation insist upon violating | 
Hay-Vauncefote (reaiy we are ignoring a solemn com): 


a plighted troth. 


To 


those 


[F. K. Sturgis, New 
in favor of Mr. Root’s proposed 
resolutions passed by the New York Ch: 


[William D. Sloane, New York.] 


should without hesitation act at on 
duced by Senator Roor and place our country in the 
occupy as willing to carry out the provisions of the I! 
treaty. The passage of the bill exempting coastwise 
error, and our Congress should recognize that fact 
The honor and integrity of our country is at stake 

At a meeting of the chamber of commerce held yest: 
were almost unanimous in voting their approval of th: 
mitted in favor of the repeal of this coastwise exemp 

{Wnickerbocker Press, Albany, N. 

The Democratic majority in the assembly, without 
has voted to put its seal of approval upon the iniqu 
sible Panama Canal toll measure. This action was t: 
manner as to command about as much respect the 


York.] 
I am 
indorse 


strongly 
the 


Our Congress 


in 


as 


| similar resolution by the Bumblebee Corners Whist ¢ 


a baker's dozen of the Democratic majority know anyt! 
sions of the Panama Canal tolls measure, to say nothin 

fi smattering of knowledge of the provisions of the |! 
treaty. Somebody told the Democratic majority fo tah 
mending the measure, and it did without cither collec! 
thought. In like manner are most of our measures 0! 
Legislators under the lash of the party whip become m« 
to execute the will of the boss. 


[Resolution of the Peace Society, Chicago, |! 


Resolved, That in view of the fact that many loyal 
American citizens feay that the exemption of Americ 
Panam Canal from paying the tolls imposed on foreis 
breach of treaty obligation: Therefore the Chicago lea 
respectfully petitions the Members of the House of Re} 
Senate of the United States to submit the question 
tration unless the said enactment is rescinded. 


[The Methodist Episcopal Ministerial Association, 


At its meeting on February 9 a resolution was adopt 
repeal of the Panama Canal tolls exemption act. 


[Jacob Haussling, mayor of Newark, N. J 


The plighted faith of the United States should be mal 
hazards and at all sacrifice, and our honesty manites' d 
people and to the civilized world. I therefore unhesita 0 
repeal of the provision exempting the coastwise (rack 
States from Panama Canal tolls. 

Should repeal be impossible for any reason the apo 
unquestionably be submitted to arbitration whatever r 


to itl 


| apprehended. 
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Fav . . "7 Ve i Nee ’ + eas . ° 
co ee W ne _ nee, R. I.] } to place the vessel in condition to make the trip to Calif 
s do nothing as a Nation that wi injure our influence in the | ° » hill a 1 ta tha Pe . ere 4 hy y 
ference of the world. Let us repeal the questionable t Phe bill cam to thre House and was reterred to the Liouse c's 
. Panama Canal bill or arbitrate. Better is it to repeal. muttee on Naval Affairs, where has rested sin tha 
{Isaac N. Seligman, New York.] } mittee, following out the policy of this Congress in econom 
. ean be little doubt in the mind of any fair-minded man who on small items, while the larger ones lip through, refusi to 
reads the a eee Seonte that we are cblignted - |} report the bill, and it was only by agreeing that no exm o 
ill vessels on an equality. ye must not quibble and, like shrewd and | «}, ] . a . ee , . 
! lawyers, endeavor to place our own construction on clear and | ae be born by the Government that W ; to 
le words. ! | O Tain any ongressional action, 
i pirit of the agreement is as unmistakable as the letters of the | ‘The movement to preserve this fanx li whose hi vy is 
t If we have made a poor bargain—which I absolutely deny « intimately a a stdetle ‘ 
like honest men, abide by the terms and not stain the sacred om a ely associated with the hi Y 2% California, y 
and good name of our country. started by the two orders of Native Sons db Na Daughters 
[Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, bishop of Toledo, Ohio.] of the Golden West, of which st-nel ad order I ] tine 
xemption of coastwise shipping from the canal toll, while it | honor of being a past grand presid { ra Po } / \ ‘ 
in any sense build up an Ame rican merchant service, but sim- | built at the Portsmouth Navy Yard in 18 Iler fit 
ttens the purse of a few individuals, does fasten upon us as a } was in the Pacifie in 18 : ’ , 
N » the stigma of petty unfairness toward the nations of the world. j ae : , - ye fic In 1S44-1S48, unde i hd of ¢ 
ovision, to my mind, ought to be repealed. It was passed under | Mander J. B. Montgomery, in the squadron . imodore John 
sapprehension of true conditions. | Drake Sloat. She arrived in 8: Franci June 3, 1846 
Samuel Bernstein, president chamber of commerce, Kingston, N. Y.] and on July 5 landed a party of seamen and marines 1 : 
n not see that anything will be gained in the granting of exemp- | protection of the American consul a) elt am ah " 
to coastwise vessels, and trust that the repeal of that provision | pr : . A ae a ns uM and : — Hand 
e accomplished, io Lieut. J. S. Missroon, United States Nay Lieut. H. B. 
[G. Kampmeire, Iowa City, Iowa.] i Watson, a nited States Marine Corps. 
Inr € eg . Pee ' 1 > 
I k we can not get out of the question honorably unless we sub- } On July 9, 1846, a force was again landed fr the Ports 
t to arbitration, having once entered into the Hay-Pauncefote i mouth, and on ihe public square of San Francis nee known 
. s ~~ ich ‘ » For « ‘ . . ‘ ; ; = 
1 suppose we must stick to our word. as Portsmouth Square, Commander Montgomery supported by 
args als he aoe ae 7 ann - . : | ; 
as yhn re see See : York, - — ete 70 seamen and marines, hauled down the Me in eolor tnd, 
I lieve tha he coastwise exemption clause in the anama ana amid the cheers . » Ss ly] wOoODIlE | } } 
| chould be immediately repealed in the name of common decency and | fl: < ; leers Of the " embied ] a ae I In up the An _ 
nal honor. The compact in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is as clear |} ag, a salute of 21 guns being fired from ihe vess n the | : 
vstal on this, peta. = a action, of —sarees, Caererats, & Viola- It would seem particularly fitting that this } orie old ship 
of treaty obligations o 1e mos agrant description. Seldom, if be take ver bv he S e ; ‘alifoy | ty ! he 
d has the United States been placed in a more threatening position Pan: oe - cm as cat ot Us HO} eg “ ; the 
ore the world of nations than by this action, which was prompted anama-Pacifie International Exposition be hored pos 
y nothing other tpen a shameful conspiracy of greed, “ jingo” patriot the exposition grounds in San Francisco Bay. 
; ind moral effrontery. The country’s conscience must now assert The foll ine ia — _ if » Be ai /* afian . 
ind see that this grievous mistake is speedily rectified. | ti = ae oe 7” the om ord 3 . hy wrismoul ter het 
[Rev. George R. Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio.] B: : , i. = ; oS i ig of th a => is mm can Pra 
; 5 av. is r% 1@ records » , part ent ' 
Concerning the clause in the Panama bill exempting our coastwise ves- a ro m t : re rd ol the War De} aul _— run 
cela from the toll paid by all other shipping, since it appears to be a nished by Charles W. Stewart, superintendent of lib hel 
tion of our treaty with Great Britain, it would seem to be the | naval war records: 
rable part, if our legislators doubt its being in violation of the Marcel S47 to tober 99. 1847 ; NI 
ty, to submit the matter to The Hague Tribunal, which our country i. . are _ oe : aaa ane 
d so large a part in creating. Aside from its relation to the treaty, | “ Pepruary 24. 1848. <a led foam -se tel =" 
id st the exemption because I see in it an indirect subsidy to cer- | 1848 = . —— Tone 4 _ 
in shipowners, while the Nation thus far has steadfastly refused to From 1849 to 1851, one of the African S 
yor premiums to domestic ownership of vessels. If we are to under- An m4 at es ee eee “ 
y such “ protection,” it should be done frankly, and not by sub- | From 1851 to 1854, Pacific Squadron. 
iny such ~ protection, = , vy * y sue | From 1856 to 1858, East India Squadron, under ( is 
a > Foote: took most prominent part in the pture ar ! tio: tl 
‘harvien fel ffer av s Jose \ C; O8 par 1 i aptut ind ¢ t ! ‘ 
(Chartes A. Pfeifer, m ae . ~ ae eG ‘ ‘ Barrier Forts, Canton River, November 16-22, 1856 In this « 
I believe that the repeal of the provision of the Panama Canal bill | ment there were 7 Americans killed and 22 wounded rhe Po hh 
exempting the coastwise trade of the United States would enhance our | was struck by shot 12 times. At the cl of tl ion she wv it 
tation for fairness and justice. } three rousing cheers by the crews of the British men r lying 
Clayton R. Bowen, theological school, Meadville, Pa.] From 1859 to 1861, African Squadron: captured sev sla 
rhe “ coastwise exemption” in the Panama Canal act should by all From 1861 to 1865, West Gulf Squadron; with Ac ul ba 
. . : . . : ; commanded by Commander 8S. Swartwout uf t lo 
, be repealed. It is an absolutely clear case of our national honor | Phillip and Jackso eae no . & a : 
eing at stake. As one who wishes to respect his Government, I desire te oo tm Of “- ES¢ vikesteeen « ew Ork ins, and n 
to be counted among those urging the repeal. ‘im 2004: quarantine chins it - ee Ha ~ctijaliaae tala 
i, ars e ship, Ni ork Harbo 
[Rey. James Huxtable, Boston, Mass.] In 1867 to 1868, fitting as a training ship 
More important than the Panama Canal is our national honor. There From 1869 to 1871, South Atlantic Squadron 
is a widespread belief that we have made a mistake in the Panama From 1872 to 1877, special service to Brazil and P : 
{ 1 act. The manly way is to repeal it. If that can not be done, | In 1877, training ship for boys, San Franci 
we are bound in honor to submit the matter to arbitration. In 1878, special service in connection with the P Icexposil 
_ ee . From 1879 to 1894, training ship for apprentices ic ¢o 
oT » lety © *br } ~ ~ ” 
{Nebraska Peace Society, Lincoln, Nebr.] January 17, 1895, transferred by the Navy Dep a 
The Nebraska Peace Society, at its annual meeting, the 16th of Jan- | Militia, State of New Jerse) 
uary, passed the following vote: “ That the Nebraska Peace Society is } At the present date lying at the New York vy | 
1 favor of either repeal of the provision to grant exemption of coast- Total cost of building and repair to Deceml S 1 
ise trade fr olls . 2 g issic of » t * to The ague . o ont ‘ ai 
ee Semen a the matter to The Hagu [I predict that California will be glad to Pr 
‘ - “ mouth and care for this historic ship. My Si f 
, its history, and no Commonwealth has done o 
e U. S. S. Portsmouth. ; te us Gol 
The t ; historic landmarks and suitably mark histo: 
¥ > s % ‘ 7 ht . 
SPEECH . rhe Latg Representative Wedemeyer. 
OF 
N > 1, 
y ‘EPH > r NT r T MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. JOSE! R. KNOWLAND, 
OF CALIFORNIA, + ‘ — ' ' 
ee HON. SAMUEL W. SMITII, 
N THE OUSE OF IXKEPRESENTATIVES, 
, y fi OF MICHIGAN, 
Wednesday, February 26, 1913, | iH R 
’n "7 ‘ ; : N THE OUSE OF -RESENTATIVES 
va he bill (H. R. 28812) making appropriations for the naval service } . ane _ REE a 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for other purposes. Sunday, February 16, 19 
i ° { cf j \. 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which | gy House resolution 840, paying tribute to the memos i \ I 
“ colleague [Mr. Raker] has just offered should be adopted. W. WEDEMEYER, late a Representative from Mi 
ee provides that the U. S. S. Portsmouth be transferred to the | Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, we ar cain 
Nty ‘elf ? oii | . : . . . . ’ - . 
cena California, without expense to the Government, upon forcibly reminded that in the midst of life we are in death. 
. . rr * : : 
hist — that the State, through the legislature, accept this | The news of the taking away of our colleague, as conveyed to 
ts ; rie vessel. It is to remain the property of the State, which | me by Senator TowNsEND, was a great shock, for when I bade 
0 ne: > = . . ‘ ‘ ‘ > 
O, ga and care for it for all time. | him good-by in this Chamber on the day he started for his 
1 May 29, 1911, the senior Senator from California [Mr. | home, to go, as he then expected, with his wife to Panan lie 


nine chairman of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, 
: ares: the passage of a bill introduced by him (S. 817) 
“ppropriating $25,000 for the repair of the Portsmouth in order 





never seemed better or more full of cheer and hope. 
It has been my good fortune to enjoy an intimate acquaint 
‘with him for many years. I have long known his desir 
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iritain, and it give iver front so large 
be accommodated wharves in the 
the yard in mid- 
1 without interfering with conmerce, and the entire battlec- 
et of the Navy could be put in reserve in the back chan- 

area is sufficient for all divisions of department work, 

ddition, 200 acres of land are reserved for housing and 
the personnel of the yard, for recreation purposes, and 


‘rs’ quarters. 
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TACTICAL ADVANTAGES. 
ladelphia Navy Yard is lecated 90 miles from the sea, 
ater river that has a rise and fall of tide of only 
ssels anchored or docked there are beyond the reach 
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it has 
ited by 
ior in this last-nai 
ed within 400 feet 
is the anchorage is fr: 
iiding plants in the 
ion for building more si 
mbined, while one 
! the output of whi 
powers, is within the | 
DEY DOCKS. 

The Philadelphia Navy Yard already po 
large enough to handle the Minneapolis, with 
feet and 59 feet beam, and has another dry d 
commodate the Utah, with a leneth of 522 f 
beam. It expects to have, and skould have, tl 
dock in the United States. It is ideally situa 
dock to extend from the back channel to the D 
front. The possession of such a dry doc] 
repetition of the humiliating circumstances 
the summer of 1897, when the Jndiana wi: 
There being no dock large enough in the U 
ommodate her, it was necessary to sen 
to Halifax for repairs, under the cot 
land at that por 

The Philadelphia Navy Yard is on 
deposit resting upon a bed of gravel, 

he United Stat 
y expense of constr 
‘reater than are po 

INDUSTRIAL ADVANTA . 
i hysicaly a part of Phi! 
inhabitants, 300,000 skilled workm«: 
arate manufacturing plants working in 300 d 
: ‘e. It is in the very heart of a gr 
lently served by railroads, river, and 
ad connections extending directly into th 
mn the edge of the greatest coal and iron prod 
he United States and the most fertile and 
» district. 
he Philadelphia Navy Yard is a 
l he world in iron and steel worl 
anufacture of the highest type of machiner 
it has the means for supplying its ev 
of war or peace, and within a radius 
supplies in men or materials from six St 
of 22.000,000, 
SKILLED LABOR, 

The labor market is second only to tactic 
important considerations that determine the 
for a Government naval base, and in this 1 
phia Navy Yard is better equipped than any 
necessity demanded the expansion of the work 
some of the shops to two, three, and four times tf! 
force. No difficulty was experienced in getting 


| whom were so well qualified that they were imm 


assistant feremen. The explanation lies in the 


| many large and well-equipped shipbuilding plan 


ware River, in or near Philadelphia, provide an 
army of skilled workmen in the shipbuilding trades 


| son of labor costs in the shipyards with those | 
| yards at Boston and New York show a differ: 


cent in fayor of the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
MATERIAL MARKET. 
Philadelphia is in the very heart of the stee! 
tries, and all materials are consequently cheaper 
home market. Steel castings and armament can ve | 
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¢h | 
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running contract, and be obtained 


ere a steel foundry located in the 





PHILADELPHIA, IIon. W Ss y 
‘7 249 : . ror ; ; ‘ : 1,31 : i / t rie 
Philadelphia Navy Yard is connected with Philadelphia he ei 
: : ; ly Drar ! ‘ 1 
by a city park, boulevard, and plaza 14 miles long, on | ¢, jn¢ Sai : t I ; _ P 
. mn | ‘ i Lee i rae ‘ y ' ! il 
the city has already expended $3,000,000 and contem- | in the committee to-d : d i in 
s the expenditure of almost as much more. Direct com- } 1d will appe n the p 
ion between the yard and the heart of Philadelphia is | sa - — 
by a trolley line, which is a part of a system 600 , 
ong, over which 2,000 cars are operated daily. It takes | p . 
ites by trolley from the Philadeiphia Navy Yard to Phila- | . rf / 
s City Hall. In addition to its physical, industrial, and | Va Ya 
turing advantages indispensable to an efficient navy | W! is the present 8 M 
. : . « * “ } } nal re ¢ ) oO 
Philadelphia, with its 300,000 skilled workmen as part of Senenndieedie tas on 
. ‘ imp ivel if rv ! nw) 
manent population, is a navy-yard asset not to be had foot dry dock on the Atlant «} ¥ 
ere. Officers and men have opportunities for every form phia Navy Yard, far W 1 , 
sement. The city’s 900 churches and 350 schools indicate better location could ‘ 
1 ; Sn > . 1 : - ' at Philadelphia: 
oral and educational influences. As the scene of the sign- } R wed. TI , ; 
. . ° > tesolved, h Sout Ph l I . 
the Declaration of Independence, as the birthplace of the | supports the Re ind aa . ( . 2 
P lic, and the promulgation of our Constitution, the force of | Hon. WittramM 8S. Vare, and I ' . 
dition is toward patriotism and loyalty to country, and | 4new upon Congress the cla nd ; P deIphia 
onsequence officers and men find in Philadelphia a public | ss y ae fi rt . locatic a of L gr { 
s ol elegi s oO iitec ly ) } ! t} 
tion and heartfelt welcome unequaled in any other | erusade, as well as the indi ual 3800 ai { 
in city. the secretaries be instructed to com i W 
SU M MARY. operation of ll local trad omme! | a I 
: i ae : ; well as firms and individual to lt 
e Philadelphia Navy Yard has a greater area than the | indorsing the movement shall be 1 X\ 
| docks and yards of Great Britain. S. Vare, Washingt D. C., for p , : 
[s 9 miles from the sea, and affords a fresh-water harbor | 20s aa am yo Sana aia ' 
- 7 aie upport o he argume! t l | y \ 
vessels can coal, repair, and load with provisions and | most eligible site on the Atlantic coast { i 
‘remain indefinitely safe from attack by a foreign power. | modern dock the following fact re presented 
is a 30-foot channel and is soon to have a 35-foot channel rhe Philadelphia Navy Yard is so sit , , 
; uceessful attack by a hostile fleet; on th i 
sea. : of tide of only 6.2 feet, with 30-foot « nnel \ 1 « 
Is nearer to better and cheaper labor and material markets | ernment provision for 35 feet; beyond the ré » at ‘ 
ivy other United States navy yard. | waters - yet so a Sourenes that the chailen ‘ 
ee santier mae P 4a oranta annf: ones 4 1 . . | DY focal navy-yard otheais that squadron = ¢ \ 
Is physically part of the greatest manufacturing and produc- | giyisions of four, can be anchored at the yard in ' 
¢ center in America. | as days at other yards. 
Has at its very doors the largest and best-equipped shipbuild- ; Its area -¢ 923 acres, 476 of water and 447 k 
¢ plants in the country. | Beeees yers om the world and a ee a 
ae : : 4 : 5 as : |} docks of Great Britain; with a river front i 
Ifas direct railroad connection with the interior, and is near | be berthed and 12 can be anchored of the ij it 
enough to Washington to be under direct Federal control. interfering with commerce, while the entire { rf 
: * * * : | lati . 1 In s ordinar ' 
[ hope the gentleman will withdraw his point of order and — coe Se ae ek ee See 
: . > o1é : . * . nis bi k channe yr eserve basin is one « he 
mit this item of $15,000 to remain in the bill in order that he yard, and because of its fresh water is p i 
ork can be started on this great dry dock, the construction of storage of steel vessels temporarily out of comm 
h is so strongly urged by the people of Philadelphia. oan — of — “rine ao ths which at , 
as ‘ . : “s : . am 1¢ Ships are safe from demage assing crat o 
ir. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert the follow i tote Ge to tw etentdetens vale vend utility 
g letters and a statement from Capt. A. W. Grant, com- the local navy-yard officials have requesied that tl dern dry « 
lant of the Philadelphia Navy Yard: | be built there. The only entran 9 the channel W 
. j Schuylkill River, which, through lent or ad 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES |} gency, might be blocked. 
Washington, D. C., January 1}, 19903 | It is to prevent this, as well as to add to the sat 
ruomMas S. BurLer, |} in the channel that the Philadelphia Navy Yard off | 
i se of Representatives, Washington, D. C. j that the basin be connected directly w the D Riv 
My Dear CoLttracuve: In the preparation of the naval bill for the | 1,700-foot dry dock. Such a dock would be o ' 
fiscal year, by your subcommittee No. 1, of the Committee on | receive two of the largest ships of the present day. 
\ \ffairs, can you not have placed in the bill an appropriation of The Philadelphia Navy Yard is physically part of I 
$100,000 for the drawing of plans and necessary preliminary work for | where live 500,000 skilled workmen, many of t in 
t 1,700-foot dry dock for the anor Navy Yard? It is not | services would be invaluable in case of stre It } 
ssary for me to say that I am intensely interested in this proposed | road and water connection, the railroad com 
nprovement to our great navy yard. I am daiiy in receipt of letters | directly into the yard. Within easy reach t ‘ 
nd resolutions by business exchanges of Philadelphia advocating the | iron producing sections and the most tile a 
w dock, in fact the people of Philadelphia are practicaily unanimous | The approach to the yard from t city 1 ’ 
of the work being done. fand park nearly 2 miles long, on which Philadelpl ( n 
Cordially, yours, WILLIAM S. VARE. | millions of dollars, and direct communication is i t 
—_ ears which give quick and rapid access to ail pa “> mir 
Feprcary 4, 1913. utes being the time consumed in reaching the ¢ HH i 
THOMAS S. BUTLER, | to its artesian supply, the yard has the advant 1 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. ,; water. a : 
uw : . “so n 4 ae | In short, officials and boards of experts alr t 
Dear COLLEAGUE: Referring to my letter of January 14, relative declared that the Philadelphia Navy ) 1 | 
proposed appropriation of $100,000 for the drawing of plans and | }..<¢ possessed by no other yard in the d 
minary work at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, I understand that | ~ I ty = igs roe] 
Navy Department has made an estimate of the drawing of plans, 
at about $15,000, so that if we are unable to secure more than | gryremenr rrom Capt. A. W. G ( 
515,000 we will commit Congress to the selection of the Philadel- Navy Yarp, Fri ) 
Navy Yard as the place for the building of the dock which was| ow re 
nmended for the Atlantic coast. 1 am_ informed that this bill will | ¢"4 ‘T BESENTS BITTE! ~ a - 
y be considered by your committee Wednesday or Thursday. on See. ON ee 
Sincerely, yours, 5 boca. 
Ww. S. VaRe. j The Philadelphia N Yard ! ( e P l 
r- f resources of thi city have b i tta ad in I i 
Fesruarr 4, 1913. | to Congress by the Board of Trade and the 5 
: AntHcr L. Bates, |} of Norfolk, Va., and by the & + Men i 
‘louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. } mouth, Va. tia : 
My Dear ¢ » pease ¢ : . : ! The location of tl huge new d d ) a N D 
wy VEAR COLLEAGUE: In the preparation of the naval bill for the | ont for the Atlantic seaboard in the Philade N Yard 1 
fiseal year by the Committee on Naval Affairs, can you not have | object of the unprecedented and un ine atta 
ced in the bill an appropriation sufficient for the drawing of plans | °"portiunately for Philade!phia diate and effecti rep 
hile ety, Preliminary work for the 1,700-foot dry dock for the | ., nderous statement is made thi S the eeleinen4 ag 7 
niadelphia Navy Yard? | the man best qualified to speak. Capt. A. W. Grant, commandant of t} 
thie (3 Uumecessary for me to state that I am intensely interested im | py ijadelphia itn Teed: Meniened with alesbete imewledes met éniy 
ndnenosed improvement to our great navy yard. I am in receipt | oe conditions in ihis yard and this port, but also of the Norfolk yard 
* hemerous letters and petitions from business firms and individuals | ° to [ae oattan.. ee Gadin teltina thaws te Gatenes of Phi siecle 
P city of Philadelphia advocating the new dock; in fact the people a ledee hammer smashes at the pretensions and fal late af t1 
Liladelphia are practically unanimous in favor of the project. CN eee iat Sn site Meal dines: Stead “Binet 
Sincerely yours who are desperat: trying to t tl ig dock r the Norfolk yard 
y, 8, 
Wa. S. Vare. A MASS ¢ 11s rEMENT 
eee letters also sent to the following: Ton. G. E. Foss, BE. W. Capt. Grant, informally discussing the Norfolk petition, dec] d 
USERTS, G. A. Loup, A. W. Korr, W. J. BrowNING. to be a mass of misstatements and to lack e ‘ ni i 
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Senator H. D. Money Laid to Rest Amid Friends. 
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HON. THOMAS U. SISSON, 


OF MISSI 


Mr. Speaker, under the leave gran 
d my remarks in the Recorp, I include the fo 
article: 


Money LAID 


special train which brought the remains of former Sena- 
Soto Money 
fport arrived here at 6.43 a. m., and was met by a 
ty of citizens, headed by the P. 
federate Veterans, on last Friday morning, September 20. 
remains were borne to the 
tate till 10.30 a. m., the hour fixed for the obsequies. 
gray-haired men, who knew the former Senator from 
yhood and always called him Hernando, with tear-dimmed 
es viewed the face of their lost friend. 
irgest auditorium in town, was too small to hold the great 
of people, who loved him in life and now revere his 
The ceremony was conducted by the Rev. William 
‘ayne Leavell, D. D., LL. D., assisted by Rev. 8. 
‘he hymns sung were, “ Lead, Kindly Light,’ “ Jesus, Lover of 
ul,” and “ Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 
SPLENDID E PA! 
D stinguished men, who for 10 years have heard the greatest 
i in Congress and in the Senate and the great preachers of 
& country, pronounced Dr. Leayell’s oration a masterpiece of 
ught and eloquence, 
, basis of the preacher’s remarks was the words of Paul: 
th ive fought a good fight, I have kept the faith.” 
4 deep insight and keen analysis of Senator Money's charac- 
and close relations to Senator George. 
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He finished his course, 1 hed the end 
| is the divine allotment of nh ‘sd ! ! 
| Some fall short, and some by reason of 
years; but three score years and tel 
brittle tether of human life 
During the days of the seventy and d 
life he saw some of the noblest triumphs « ’ ! 
nobler triumphs of peace The 
over matter by which the worlds « (| 


won during this long period. 


While others were demolishing nation ed | 
structing civilizations the next; while others were ¢ 
facilities of travel with greater speed, even qu / 
and competing with the eagle in his flight; while of! 
were inventing telegraphs, laying cables 
munication between distant points by me of tl] 
voice and the waves of the air, this man was set g¢ | ‘ 
and generation in other walks, pursuing the « 1 teno 
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others, became a candidate for the 
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because of that it was his purpose to take no part in the selec- 
tion of his But circumstances which 
2 letter from him, and in this very letter, in which this inten- 
tion was announced, he did the thing in perfect cy 
simplicity which he meant not to do. By a 
of the pen he declared that while Hernando D. Money was his 
friend, and while he looked upon him as the “ best equipped 
man in the State” for the office to which he aspired, he would 
take no part in his selection. 
influence of Senator in the State 

determine far the expression 

to secure the succession to his friend. 
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the distinguished visitors were Chancello. 


Cool, Tion. W. W. Stone, Hon. E. J. Bowers, Congress 


Sisson and B. P. Harrison, Attorney Hernando 


Senator Elect VARDAMAN, and many others. 
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The Late Senator Taylor, of Tennessee. 
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struments for good for his fellow men 
respected Senator Tay! or Gov. TAYLOR Con 
1 TAYLOR as executive and lay El ed 
ror, the man And as the period which ew | 
dies into the past.he wiil be remembered for his 
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hopeful, happy. ‘Thrice blessed is he who thus cel 
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i OR hame high on the hone I roll of tatecrai n the great 
f governor, Representative, and Senator, ¢ pared to 


icate that has entered his name upon the Book 
rance in the eternal and everlasting realms of love? 
a moss-covered tombstone in an old English } rt Ly rd 
s simple epitaph: 
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minight these words also be carved 


| 
the bodily resting place of the late Senator from Té 
in the happy valley where he was bern, and nothing ad 
would be necessary to identify its occupant as Bor 
on whose beautiful life of love, begun and lived here, is 
g and will have throughout eternity its glorious fruition 
God's happy valley where all is love. 


Panama Canal. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. McCALL, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 26, 1913. 


Vw 


r. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 


f tha 5 . : rrr * ‘ . , 

the Boston Evening Transcript of Saturday, February 8, 

| tr, ° - 

4) GENE WAMBAUGH, OF THE LAW ScHOoL oF Harvard UNIVERSITY, 
I . Wut We Must Lose Tur CanaL CASE ON GROUNDS OF ORDINARY 


THE QUESTION. 
. PP. for mankind” is what President Cleveland in a message 
cua = a” enterprise as the Panama Canal. The question just now 
‘ether such a trust is administered properly by giving to vessels 
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| aioli sail naidianatveistihnnas 


zovernment. No: to the places where the United States may carry | of more effectually carrying out the great design of this « 


these undertakings the United States must continue to have full | namely, that of constructing and maintaining the said canal 
ev of keeping the peace and all the other powers for which govern- 


communication between the two oceans, for the benefit of mank 
equal terms to all,” and that the treaty shail extend in princip 

canal or railway across the Isthmus, and that it is understood 
the pariies constructing or owning the same shall impose pn 


are organized ut by entering upon a career essentially meee | 
callings—the duties belonging to all other conductors of such | charges or conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid « 


nmental it would ha assumed as to nongovernmental matters 
instance as to some sort of business belonging to the ciass of | 


ments shall approve of as just and equitable: and that the sam 
or railways, being open to the citizens and subjects of the United s 
what are public callings? That is a dificult question to answer; | 224 Great Britain on equal terms, shall also be open on like t 
it is enough for the present purpose to point out that by both ~<d sees arcaerton mx tax idee ee Ges ee 
n and authority the character of a public calling attaches to a |, aff 7 Tae ; wees S rea sritain 
Indeed, : canal is * mena clearer instance than a rail- a T8538 Lewis Cass, Secretary 6f State, in writing to ¢] 
for canals, having preceded railways, were earlier examples of pub- | gists minister o Central America, said: “The progress of o 
ling; and, be ns - canal, — obviously than a railway, — vcnaured the ~hdreoment routes across the aairenr portions of ( 
unlikely the building of a competitor in the same neighborhood | 4inerica vastly important to the commercial world, * * * 
and for the purpose of meeting the same need. : the just rights of sovereignty of the States occupying this regio: 

Thus, independentiy of any treaty, one reaches the conclusion that always be ‘respected we shall expect that these rights will bi 
by the rules of law observed in the United States and England the | in spirit befitting the occasion and the wants and circumsta: 
United States, whenever owning a public canal, is, as matter of prin- have arisen. Sovereignty has its duties as well as its right: 
ciple, under the duty of permitting the canal to be used by all comers, | 5¢ these local Governments * * * “would be permitted, i: 
and at rates which do not discriminate, and at rates whicb are reason- of eastern isolation to close these gates of ioe cn 
able highways of the world, and justify the act by the pretension { 
avenues of trade and travel belong to them, and that they ; 
shut them, or. what is almost equivalent, to encumber them 
unjust regulations as would prevent their general use.” 

In the same year Mr. Cass, writing to the British mini 
United States, said as to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty: “ The prin 
that the interoceanic routes should * * * be neutral an 
all nations alike.” 


* PUBLIC CALLID 


es 


And what are reasonable rates? On the one side it is clear that the 
total amount of income is not unreasonable if it simply pays cost of 
operation and of depreciation, a fair interest on the investment, and a 
sum equivalent to insurance against disaster. On the other side, it 
is clear that a total income greatly in excess of this would be un- 
reasonable. What is more difficult is to determine the reasonableness 
not of the total income, but of specific rates. On this last point it is, 
however, easy to see that any rate which causes the person paying it 
to bear more than his fair share is unreasonable. This is in fact an- 
other mode of reaching the undoubted result that rates must not be In 1881 James G. Blaine, Secretary of State, wrote to 
discriminatory, for, at least in cases where an enterprise is dependent | States minister to Great Britain that, while certain modifica‘ 
wholly upon receipts, the exempting of some users carries with it the | desired in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the United States * fran) 
burdening of others. Yet it is unnecessary to go through this mode of | and will by public proclamation declare at the proper time, 
reaching the result; for the duty of any pursuer of a public calling to | tion with the republic on whose soil the canal may be located 
abstain from discrimination is a duty which rests firmly enough on its | same rights and privileges, the same tolls and obligations fo 
own separate foundation of justice. the canal, shall apply with absolute impartiality to the merc! 

THE PROFESSION IN THE TREATY. of every nation. : Er ; 

Thus far the documents wnanimously indicate recogniti: 
duties which pertain to all public callings. Only one do 
contrary tenor has been discovered. That is the projected 
of 1884 between Nicaragua and the United States. That con, 
vided for equal tolls for all nations, excepting coastwise yess 
two parties to the convention. Yet this conyention was wit 
President Cleveland from consideration by the Senate, ani 
record remains unbroken down to the Hay-Pauncefote treati: 

Finally, the Suez ¢ il convention of 1888, to which 
States was not a party, provided that “the Suez Maritime ¢ 
always be free and open * * * to every vessel * * 
distinction of flag.” and that “ the high contracting parties 
tion of the principle of equality as regards the free use of | 


BLAINE'S STAND. 


Thus far there has been no mention of the question whether the | 
United States can be said to have made as to the Panama Canal an | 
announcement of public service. Everyone knows that there is such 
a profession in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901. The words of the 
treaty will be given hereafter; but thus far it has seemed enough to | 
show without reference to international treaties, presidential mes- 
sages, and the like that if the United States, as owner of the Panama 
Canal, does make 2n announcement of public service there rests upon 
the United States, as a matter of principle, an obligation, as close 
to a legal obligation as can rest upon a government, to serve all comers, 
io serve them alike, and to serve them fairly 

Independently of treaty. it must be recognized as a sound general 
principle that when a nation enters upon a business which is non- principle which forms the basis of the present treaty, : 
governmental it assumes toward its own citizens and toward the citi- | of them shall endeavor to obtain with respect to the canal 
zens of other nations duties similar to those owed by private indi- | or commercial advantages or privileges in any internatio: 
viduals engaged in similar business, and more specifically that this is | ments which may be concluded.” 
true as to those businesses which are demed public callings. It is not, The Suez Cansl convention may well serve as an introd 
however, in the present instance necessary to insist that such duties | ytagy-Pauncefote treaties: but it is hardly necessary for t 
bind a nation in the absence of a treaty. It is enough to point out | for the American and English law as to public callings 
that certain peculiar duties attach to individuals engaged in certain | ments of the United States prior to the Hay-Pauncefote t 
occupations and then to insist that both the declarations of public | peen shown, throw adequate and harmonious light upon t 
officials and the words of treaties must be read in the light of the | intent underlying those treaties. It now femains to ing 
peculiar duties recognized and enforced against individuals by the | the treaties use language which overthrows the doctrines 
ordinary law of the countries in interest. i ing which anyone acquainted with law and with diplon 

THE DOCUMENTS PRECEDING THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. | would expect to find recognized in them. 

It is now time to turn to the documents which led up to the Hay.- | 1 
Pauncefote treaty of 1901. Do those documents show that the United : . ‘ . ¢ , 
States deemed it inappropriate for an interoceanic canal to be subject | So much for English and American law and the chaii 
to the ordinary rules applicable to public callings? The very words | Prior to the Hay Pauncefote treaties, to which treaties di 
of the essential documents must be quoted; and this will now be done. | GUently is restricted. ; ; 

In 1826, Henry Clay, Secretary of State, instructed the delegates The terms of the unratified Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 
io the Panama Congress that if'a canal should ever be constructed | the ratified Hay-Yauncefote treaty of 1901, now in force. 
through the Isthmus “the benefits of it ought not to be exclusively | }€emtical in al! passages even remotely pertinent to tly 
appropriated to any one nation, but should be extended to all parts tolls. ; 
of the globe upon the payment of a just compensation or reasonable | ,, the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901 expressly superseded 
tolls.” Bulwer treaty, and said: 

\gain in 1835 there was a resolution passed by the Senate “ that “The United States adopts as the basis of the neutraliz 

President of the United States be respectfully requested to con- | Ship canal the following rules, substantially as embodied 
ler the expediency of opening negotiations with the Governments of | Uon of Constantinople, signed the 28th of October, 188s 
othe? nations * * * for the purpose of * * * securing forever | PAVigation of the Suez Canal; that is to say: (1) The c: 
‘ * the free and equal right of navigating such canal to all such | ffee and open to the vessels of commerce and of war o! 
nations on the payment of such reasonable tolls as may be established observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so th 
to compensate the capitalists who may engage in such undertaking and be no discrimination against any such nation, or its citizens 
complete the work.” ; in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or oth 

In 1839 the House of Representatives adopted a similar resolution, | conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and equita 
requesting the President “to consider the expediency of opening or | No change of territorial sovereignty or of internationa 
| 


THE WAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY OF 1901 


‘continuing negotiations * * * for the purpose of ascertaining the | the country or countries traversed by the before-mentioned 
acticability of effecting a communication between the Atlantic and | ®@ffect the general principle of neutralization or the oblis 
Pacific Oceans by the construction of a ship canal across the Isthmus, | high contracting parties under the present treaty.” 
and of securing forever, by suitable treaty stipulations, the free and in the light of English and American law as to publi 
equal right of navigating such canal to all nations.” words of this Hay-Pauncefote treaty, “open to vessel 
In the treaty of 1846, ratified in 1848, New Granada, now Colom- | tons,” “on terms of entire equality,” “no discriminat 
bia, “guarantees to the Government of the United States * * just and equitable,” sound not unfamiliar. In truth, t 
that no other tolls or charges shall be levied or collected upon citizens of the treaty are much like extracts from the opinions o! 
of the United States * * * over any road or canal that may be | 4Merican courts, — 4 : 
made by the Government of New Granada, or by the authority of the As has been pointed out, the United States, when ar 
same, than is, under like circumstances, levied upon and collected from | World-wide public calling, such as the Hay-Pauncefot. trea 
the Granadian citizens” ; and the purpose of this treaty is explained in | Might well be held, even without treaty stipulations, oe 
resident Polk's message te the Senate in 1847, thus: “Neither the the duties which are created by the law prevalent in th a 
Government of Granada nor that of the United States has any narrow | ®$,to such a calling. As government has established for |)! 
or exclusive views. The ultimate object * * * is to secure to all viduals engaged in a public calling the rule of equality ane 
nations the free and equal right of passage over the Isthmus.” government—even thongh it be not under the duty of bein: 
= oe ee ee eee than the private individual—will have to give reasons of « 
THE “ EQUAL-TERMS STIPULATION. strength for holding that when it itself conducts a publi 
In 1850 the Clayton-Bulwer treaty between Great Britain and the | rule may be inequality and injustice. 
Tnited States, having in mind chiefly a canal through Nicaragua, agreed Again, whatever might be the duties of the United 5 
that neither of the two countries will hold, “ directly or indirectly, for | absence of a treaty, the system of law used by both Enc 
the citizens or subjects of the one, any rights or advantages in regard | United States furnishes the natural and necessary introductio 
to commerce or navigation through the said canal which shall not be | mentary for any treaty between these countries. This sys! 
offered on the same terms to the citizens or subjects of the other,” and | for public callings a doctrine requiring equality and reason 
that each of them “shall enter into treaty stipulations with such of Further, as to an isthmian canal, this doctrine has been : 
the Central American States as they may deem advisable for the purpose ' recognized and asserted by the United States from the bes! 
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| He practiced his profession only a short time, but 


F lly, this doctrine is the very essence of the words in the MTay- 
wneefote treaty. If the treaty were silent as to the matter, the 
| law of England and the United States, and also the uniform 
Ps ition of the doctrine of equality in the past by the President, the 
ra stary of State, the Senate, and the House of Representatives would 
yo it difficult to insist that mere silence in the treaty would authorize | 
a ite policy of discrimination ; but the treaty deals with the mat- 
. oman asly, and deals with it in harmony with what was to have been 
aeted from the previous course of American and English law and of 
re sa he reaseae given. it sems practically impossible not to come to 
tna conclusion that the United States must give the services of the 
Pan ma Canal to all merchant vessels, and without discrimination and 
‘reasonable terms. J a 
“Hence, as the analogies of the law prevalent in the United States 
i England require uniformity, and as the current of official declara- 





uniformity, the exempting-—as distinguished from 
of vessels engaged in the coasting trade appears to be impos- 
impossible, because in this matter the United States, though 
» every sovereign, from the compulsion of ordinary court, has 
be in a place of responsibility, managing “a trust for 
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The Late Senator Money, of Mississippi. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
PAT HARRISON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 

In tHe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES. 


HON. 


Wednesday, February 26, 1913. 


Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
nsume a portion of the time of this House in a discussion of 


, the beginning requires uniformity, and as the treaty in force | 
the sub- | 


ihe life, character, and public service of a distinguished citi- | 


m and great statesman. 
It was indeed a dark day, filled with sorrow and anxiety for 
pi, when on the morning of September 14, 1912, the 
ws went forth that Senator Hernando De Soto Money, on the 
previous night, while walking down the front steps of his home, 
of his feeble eyesight, had accidentally fallen and 
that his injuries were serious. The anxious citizenship of my 
as well as his thousands of admiring friends throughout 
the Nation, for several days thereafter watched with deepest 
terest the news items with respect to his condition in the 
hope that his condition would not prove fatal; but hope sur- 


ait aiesat 
lississil 


ecause 


St ‘ e, 


| the names of seven candidates were presented. 


endered to deeper sorrow and anxiety gave way to tears when | 
hey learned that on Wednesday, September 18, his long public | 


fe had ended and the grim reaper had closed his eyes forever. 
At the time of Senator Money’s death he was but a private 
iiizen, but for over 30 years his life had been devoted to the in- 
terest of his people and the public service of his country, and it 
was only to comply with his desire that the people of Missis- 
sippi did not continue him in the public service until his death, 
Few men in the history of Mississippi have been so popular 
ith the people of that State as H. D. Money. His long and 
entful public life ended March 4, 1911, but under the laws 
Mississippi it was necessary to choose his in 
the primaries in 1908. 
i confidence akin to idolatry, as was shown by the fact that 


+} 


ie two men in the public life of that State at that time to 


- 
‘ successor 


whom Mississippi was turning as his successor and who loomed | 


higher 


a on the political horizon than any others were Joun SHArp 
WILLIAMS, because of his unquestioned ability, ripe experience, 
nd record as leader of the Democratic Party in the House 
a Representatives, and James K. Vardaman, who was the 
‘len governor and popular idol of the people of the State. 
Both of these gentlemen—who were afterwards elected to 
serve Mississippi fn the Senate of the United States 
idly Stated that sho 
they would not offer themselves as candidates against him. 
His failing health, however, controlled his determination to 
elve up public life, so he announced his intention not to offer 
‘or reelection and to retire to his beautiful home, Fair Hayen, 
on the Mississippi coast, there to spend the balance of his days 
in the love of his family and surrounded by his friends in the 
quietude and peace of private life. 

Hernando De Soto Money was born in Holmes County, Miss., 
August 26, 1839, and we are told that while a boy at school 
and a youn 
those qualities of indomitable courage, untiring energy, and in- 


defatiguble studiousness that characterized his long, honored, 
and brilliant life, 


Pe. 4 young man in the Army of the Confederacy his un- 
inted bravery, unbounded self-abnegation, intense patriotism, 


and unswerving loyalty made him an ideal soldier. 


XLIX——314 


At that time Mississippi reposed in him | 


pub- | 
uld Senator Money desire to be reelected | 


€ man at the university of his State he possessed | 


After the war he studied law and was admitted to the bar. 
with 
as he possessed there 


his success in his chosen profession would 


such 
qualities of mind, energy, and courage 
is little doubt that 


have bee 


t assured: but he soon realized that the court room 
was too small a sphere for his wonderful talents, and he chose 
a wider field as a publicist and editor. Foy several years he 
published and edited the Winona Advance, and within a short 


time his wonderful store of information, his perceptive, descrip- 
tive, and analytical powers, and his fluency with the pen 
him high rank among the editors of the State. During this 
he unceasingly took an active interest in the politi 


eave 
time 


al affairs of 


the State and Nation, and constantly used his talents on the 
hustings and through the columns of his paper in behalf of his 
friends and in fighting the battles of the Democratic Party li 
was at this time that Mississippi was undergoing the mos 
crucial test in her history. It was then that the Republicans, 


carpetbaggers, and scalawags dominated the affairs o 
and it was through the untiring efforts of such 
George, Walthall, and others that these unwelcom 
were driven from power in the State. 

Hernando De Soto Money's public service began in 
he was elected to serve the people of his district in 
fourth Congress. He was reelected without opposition 
terms, and declined to offer for for the 
in order that he might practice law in this city. 
Washington for eight years, practicing law, but 
citizenship in Mississippi and taking at all times a « 
in the affairs of that State. In 1892 the Populists 
strong in numbers in Mississippi, 
formerly represented by Mr. Money, 
the Democracy of that district 
man in order to win. A 


f the State, 
Mo 


matrauders 


Vv, 


\ 


ISTD. W 
the 1 ty 
fer four 
sixth term, 
lie lived 
retal 
pit 
had SYOW! 


the di 


reelection 


1 


om 
i 


especially in 
and it was n 
should nominate 
nominating conventie 


ceessarv tint 


its stronces 


\ 


\ 


dl 


Mr. 


n is held, w 
deadloe] 
sued. It was then that the people of the distr 
Money to accept the nomination. He was elect: 
third and FV ifty-fourth and in Ja 

elected by his State to the United States Sen: 
beginning March 4, 1899. In August, 
died, and in 1898 Senator Money was 
expired term, where he served until Lis voluntary 

In the House of Representatives his greatest work 
ably done while a member of the Committee on ] 
Post Roads, for the betterment of the 
looked upon the Post Office Department 
of the Government and the one that was « 
and for these reasons he took the deepest interest in 
ing himself with every detail and in bringing 
and regulations as to make it of the most efficient 
the people. He soon became recognized as an 
branch of the Federal service and was made chair 
committee in the House, and no man, Mr. Chairman, i 
tory of this country has contributed more d 
the Post Office Department than did Senator Mon: 

When he entered the it was no 
the place of J. Z. George, whose reputation 
services and ability as a constitutional lawyer w: 
tut Senator Money’s wenderful store of informati 
perception of great governmental problems, his pt 
work, his genial disposition, his persuasive logic, 
him a high place in that body and commanded thi 
Senators, 

Whether it be foreign relations, agriculture 
finance. or the tariff—indeed it might 
that might arise—he was master of it and had 1 

In the Senate he served as a member of the 
Agriculture, Finance, Post Offices and Post Roads, a 
Relations. His wonderful information and within 
few years won for him the leadership of his party i iat 
and it was while Senator Money was leader of his 
Senate that the Democratic minority in that body be 
united and more militant than it had been for 
His traits of character naturally stamped him a A 
strong intellect, resourceful mind, wonderful memory, simple 
manners, attention to duty, respect for the opinion of others, 
dominant courage, and legislative experience were only 
| of the characteristics of this great man. 


d 


Congresses, i 


te 
i897, Senator 


elected to fill 


postal 
t} 


tne bt 


losest to the 
about 
SET) 


authority 


towa 


Senate easy mitt 


for 


be said ol 
C 
oreign 
a 
body, 
in the 
luore 
a decad 


ade, 
leader. 


party 


‘ame 
arye r 


as 


some 


Hie loved the South with a love begotten of the sacrifice he 
had made for it, but his patriotism was not confined to the 


South, not bound by sectional lines, for he was devoted to the 
interest of the people of every section of our common country. 

One of the finest traits of this rich and varied character was 
that of his political courage. Having once made up his mind 
as to the course to be adopted, he pressed forward against e 


ry 
e1y 
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his own purpose | he would pull from the pocket next to his heart 
ated, he did not hesi- | one of his daughters and because of his defe 
public opinion, bat | request me to read it to him. The tender and s 
‘iding his own con- | ments of love expressed in them pleased him, and 
from the course he | smile and involuntarily exclaim, “ May God bless h 
r subject. his attitude | If Senator Money had any ideals among the 
be no broken prom- | this Nation they were Calhoun and George. He 
id the truth to serve | houn believed in the Constitution and the ap; 
ed the opinion of | powers in matters of legislation more nearly in keep 
own ideas than any other man in the public life of 
ds and loved ones, | The idea of Mr. Calhoun “ to restrict the powers of t 
his wonderful in- | ment within the rigid limits prescribed by the ¢ 
in the Senate | was as a compass to Senator Money to guide hi 
could not discuss | course. It is not unnatural that he should have t 
*, his perceiving mind | George as an ideal. They were raised in the same 
» that it convinced his hearers; if it | in Mississippi. They had been intimate friends 
‘any other history, his accurate knowl- | as evidenced by the words expressed by Senator } 
rel was astounding: if it were religion | eulogy on the life and character of Senator Ge ’ 
knowledge was profound; and if it were the | ‘‘ My friendship had in it every quality of esteem, « 
country, his information was thorough, even | admiration, of confidence, and of affection that 
l tie sacred and binding. Its spell is strong upon m 
as a speaker, he was | I should live to his ripe age it shall still blosso: 
st, he was imterest- And, Mr. Speaker, it is indeed quite a coincid 
the same little village of Carrollton, in the State 


a 


> 


SSIONAL Recorp is filled with his discussions | came two men who shed such luster upon her na 


subjects and speeches in the House and Senate that | such signal service to the State, and that these t 


» attracted national netice, probably no speech that Senator | such close friends personally and politically, o1 
v ide was so sincerely praised and enthusiastically | the other should succeed him in the Senate, and | 
hose who heard him as was a speech that he deliv- | had served their people so long and so faithfully 
utive session of the Senate in the Sixty-first | to rest in the same beautiful little cemetery wit! 
ongress record was kept. The Senate had gone into | feet of each other. 
executive sess to consider confirmation of appointments. A Mr. Speaker, as I attended the funeral of thi 
negro had been appointed by the President to some office in the | nfan and saw on that day the great concourse of 
South and a Senator from that State was speaking against the | had gathered for miles, bowing their heads in so 
confirmation of the appointment. A question was asked the | the massive white vaults of George and Money on 
peaker by a northern Senator, which was not heard by the | apart facing each other, the thought came to 1 
speaker but which provoked the Senator from Mississippi. Sen- | well that the spirit of these distinguished Missi 
Money rose in his seat and requested the privilege of re- | continue in death as they had in life, close toge 
plying -to the question. The request was granted and he began, | the words said of Senator George by Senator Mo: 
the more he’ discussed the question the more absorbed he | be said of himself: “ Entombed in the modest litt 
became in the subject; so intense were his feelings that his | Carrollton? Aye, his body forgotten because out 
power of speech became almost superhuman as he launched into | no. Morally brave? Look to his principles for 
‘ CUS of the South, her peculiar conditions, the negro | Physically courageous? Consult his comrades 0 
ul the repeal of the fourteenth amendment to the | If you would know how true he was, ask his f 
mstitution of the United States. Only a few weeks ago a | fair, ask his enemies; if how great a man, ask | 
distinguished gentleman who heard the speech told me that it | try. In life he was able to defend his good nan 
was the most convincing, logical, and eloquent effort that he | defends itself. And to detract from it is but 
had ever heard in 30 years’ experience in the Senate. He said | detractor.” 
that northern Senators were amazed and sat aghast, and south- a 
ern Senaters were bewildered and sat entranced. It was unani- Panama Canal Tolls. 
mously pronounced by the Senators who heard it as the greatest ry 
effort of Senator Money’s career. - s - ‘ 
He was a Democrat of the old school. Progressive when re- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
forms could be accomplished within the Constitution, but not 0 
a progressive in the sense of tearing down the Constitution. 


Pr 
He was true at all times to the Democratic theory of govern- H ON, JOSEPH R. KNO\ L, \\ , 


ment and was an intense partisan and party man. He believed OF CALIFORNIA, 
in representative government as Jefferson wrote it and was a = a 
slow to deviate from established Democratic principles in order In tue House or Represent.’ 
to try out strange theories and new doctrines. He despised Monday, March 3, 1918, 
demagogy and was unacquainted with its arts. On the bill (S. 1653) to provide American register to 
Senator Money’s devotion to his friends was steadfast and Diana. 
marvelous, uncircumscribed by any bounds. His heart was Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I take ad 
big, grateful, and sincere. His love for his family was inde- | opportunity given me to extend my remarks by i 
scribable. His most pleasant moments were when he was] Recorp an article by Dr. Hannis Taylor, of this 
doing something for them, Moving to the coast of Mississippi | appeared in the National Waterways Magazine, vo! 
some six years ago, and our homes being but a short distance This article is a distinct contribution to the 4 
apart, I became closely attached to him and learned to know | of the argument over Panama Canal tolls. Dr. T 
him intimately and saw his sincere and tender family devo- | a North Carolinian by birth, and who was at on 
tion. His children and grandchildren worshiped him. After | States minister to Spain, is a leading authcrity on 
the loss of his queenly wife in 1909 his sad and lonely moments | law, being the author of many notable works. He 
found consolation and comfort in the presence of his devoted | degree of LL. D. from the Universities of Edinburg! 
sons and charming daughters. When he was at bis lovely | for his masterly History of the English Constitution 
Mississippi home, “ Fair Haven,” graced with verdant lawns, Following the article of Dr. Taylor are inserted 
shaded by spreading live oaks, and adorned by beautiful mag- | from newspapers upholding the position of this G 
nolias overlooking the Gulf of Mexico, his daughters were almost | the canal controversy which have come to my notic 
constantly with him, attending him wherever he went. Sojruary 6. On that day I inserted in the Recozp : 
attentive were they to his every wish that even after his | paper comments and resolutions from every § 
retirement from public service, on accownt of his being a | United States, favoring the provision of the Pana 
member of the National Monetary Commission and the Lincoln | granting free tolls to American ships in the co: 
Memorial Commission, his duties occasionally called him to | which occupied nearly nine pages of the RecorD 
Washingten, one of them would frequently accompany him. | pings show that there has been no change of pt 
Often has he come to me in this House while on one of | regardless of the campaign now being waged by 
these occasional trips to this city, ané as we walked off together | continental railroads to bring about the repeal 0! 
to dine or to discuss current matters or affairs in Mississippi | section of the Panama Canal act. - 














































































irticle and newspaper comments 


ure a 








in the Senate of the United States a motion 
a52. to proceed to the consideration of a | 
n of the courses of navigation used by \ 
na. William H. Seward, then a 8 
settlement of the Pacific mast wa st 
despite the fact that steady trean ) 
th her rom every State astward 












































t ia, from the South An St _ fro | ro] nd 
Phat move nt, he said, was 1 t n o1 le e, | 
ich men and nature had been p ring f i if yeal 
time merchents a1 : id { hoy 
the East cheaply : x<peditiousl; ‘t int 1d 
might be established ween its ancient nat s and 
f the West To those objects I Gama, ¢ 1 \ 
‘ ot. Hudson, and oth navigators had d ted their taler 
and the ir lives. 
vith the eyes of a ld the 1 t 
tory of humanity f ihe two \ 
4 parted on the ur the ] f x 3 | 
traveling ever after, op ite di 1 ind t 
and mingled : i \ 1 i nds « ‘ a 
nd overcome by) vent, S ird ex i ‘Who 
that every yeal r Kuro in com! K I l 
European thought, a pean \ wich act 
more intimate, n th timat ni 
the Pacifie Oce: its shor i 1d ind i 
nd will become hicf t f cve t! i 
cessiti of her geographical position Venice was forced 
maritime power and to look to the IE ‘J Ven mn 
commerce beyond Greece il | did 
with India. Before the ¢ led it 
ders to take the fleets of Venice or Genoa t ) the M 
h cities alone had fleets of transport in those d 
rcial supremacy of Venice thus built up was liv und 
gh the discovery by the Portuguese of the rou to India 
Cape of Good Hope, which enabled European trad to s 
themselves and to examine what were its product ind it 
l ships could leave the ports of their own in I , 
nable hope of reaching via the Cape the places to hich 
} destined, without transshipment or other int dia 
tuguese, who thus gave to Euro a “new ¥ d’’ in the 
ed Macao as a settlement from the Chin 3 as rly ; 
their trading operations followed close on the discoveries of 
ators on the coast of Africa, in India, and in the Indian 
r0 In our own time the Capi , ood Hope route, which 
} ; ago destroyed the commercial suprer of Venice, has b 
nvolved in a losing fight with the Suez Canal for the trade of the 
Another blow will be given in the same direction by the 
Canal, with its saving of nearly 5,000 miles for American 
h will undoubtedly divert practically « our Australian 
1 the Good Hope route. And much European traffic will 
prefer the Panama route to the Good Hope rout here coal 
3s are few and far apart and prices generally rather high. 
nd of 1910 the cash expenditure on the Suez Canal at ! 


26,642,406, the company having an outstanding capi ai 
2 1544. During that year the Suez Canal handled \ 








the 





y total tonnage of 16,581,808 net 
I or its 


total receipts of 








anal service amounting to 5,168,400. Payments for 
and for retiring capital obligations amounted to $6,072,- 
vhile the cost of operating and maintaining the canal, plus ap 





ons to depreciation reserve, was $3,857,405. The balance of | i 

was $15,908,419, the company paying a dividend of 31.6 per 

sholders. 

Canal tolls are always reduced whenever 
nt. They are now $1.30 per net t 


nr 
pre 


ts sto 


the dividend exceeds 
yn on ships with cargo and 


per ton on ships in ballast, with a ch e of $1.93 ench for 

s older than 12 and half as much for those younger, children 
going free. 

mstruction of the Panama Canal! tl \merican people will 

1 at least $375,000,000, about three times the capital cost of the 


Canal * ¢ * 





that our vast expenditure will be an immense benefit to European 
Japane shipowners there can no doubt From Europe the 
Canal will save 6,000 miles on the present ling distance to 

Pr oast ports, and 2.600 miles to points on t west c i 





\merica. While it will save 
» Asia and Australia, from N« 
ong by 89 miles, to Shangi 


nothi 
»w York 
i by 1 


the 
will s 
mil 


ez route 
horten the voya 
to Melbourt by 


on 


it 
i 













’ and to Yokohama by 3,729 miles. 
\ great readjustment of the ocean traffic routes of the commercial 
l, affecting directly or indirectly more than half the countries 


on 
globe, will surely be brought about by the opening of the Panam: 
! Next to ourselves the Republics situated along the west coast 
\merica will be most benefited, hampered as they are now, 
the only route available for them is the long and dangerous 
the Straits of Magellan, or the shorter but costly route 
thmus of Panama, with its double handling of freight. 


\ +} 


over 
i 





what way is our vast expenditure at Panama to become of pecn 
fit to ourselves; in what way are we to m it an effective 

s to restore our American merchant marine to its ancient and 

f on the high seas? 

. * o * * n s 


petween 


the canal and the transcontinental railroads a sharp compe 
trafie is sure to arise. In a decision handed down last year 
Inte rstate Commerce Commission the inevitable conflict was in- 
d in the following terms: “The railroads, moreover, must soon 





ee with a competition by water more intense than any they have 
olore suffered, for within three years another route, one more 
“portant, searching, and determinative in its effect upon railroad 


‘ than any other, will be opened 


P a route all water by way of the 
“auama 


« wama Canal. The eutting of this canal will in effect bring the 
* ‘alts of Magellan 3,500 miles to the northward, and with modern 


Soe x ‘ps it is estimated that San Francisco will by water be removed 
Thy ew York but 14 days.” 

tran tS the Panama Canal is to reopen a struggle between sea and land 
ci, vhtinental traffic, which really ended in 1885, when the Sunset- 









oe — demonstrated its power to drive the clipper ships of America 
tom le Sea, and to sterilize the Pacific Mail, thereby rendering the 

S sch — _ more of a curiosity than a connecting link in a great 
. sCle oO 





transportation. Between 1885 and 1891 the Sunset-Gulf 
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works.’ Under our navigation law eX i n t if | 
treaty was made, foreign vessels Ww prohi ad. t ’ 
engaging in trade between American poi r maki 
Panama Canal fr to American vessels engaged in trad 
can be no discrimination, for they mn in mmpetition th no f 
vessels. 

When we consider that we have performed this im ise en 
feat at our own risk and expense, without the least help from ar 
eign nation: when we look upon our own canal, built ros 
territory, at a cost of nearly $400,000,000—three tim the cos 
canal at Suez—the British contention that we can no wit! 
consent, regulate our own coastwise traffic, in which no foreign 


can participate, becomes grotesque indeed. No wonder 
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the canal can not stimulate the British For- has been the effort of the honorable Secretary to redy 
al, whole-hearted protest. As the British claim | in contreversy to the fewest possible points of dispute 
iznant to justice and common sense, it will die of | most everyone who has followed the matter intelligently 
rise to the dignity of a real international con- | sider what the actual issues are. Such consideration mus 
| fixed upon the interpretation of two words which ocey 
Pauncefote treaty, and those words are “all nations 
1912.7 ; contention is for a literal interpretation; the American 

: ae a for a common-sense interpretation. 

ENTAL RAILKOAI At WORK. Do these words include the United States, or do t) 
not for publication,” by a literary bureau in |} There is the real issue, Secretary Knox arswers the oan 
editors others, solicits opinions faverable | ally. It is not proposed so to regulate tolls that righ 

the nama Cana in contravention | shipping of any nation now enjoys shall be abrogated 
nd: that it lready gravely injured the | Uniess the English contention shall prevail, there is no ati 
abroad,” and that the retention of the law | to disturb existing rights. The tolls to be levied upon sh 
to agree to arbitration, which could not hon- | culated to cover any deficiency by reason of the remission 
with the certainty of defeat and consequent | American ships, and it is only by the allegation of 
to decline arbitration, which course not only | that any degree of unfairness whatever could be charved 

lamentable position in the eyes of the rest of the | to accept the English interpretation, which, in fact, 
heavy blow to the arbitration movement.” This | corporate interpretation, we would surrender a right wv 
rise is paid for Who hires the service? Who | has always exercised with reference to its ewn sbippin 
ve? Who is going to profit by the results, and | that the unconditional and unforeseen surrender of suc 
? It is to bring to bear upon the public mind a | question which we are called upon to arbitrate is stret: 
on one side to mislead its judgment and betray the | trine of arbitration pretty far, even for the most pronou 

enting to a monumental nationa! under. The idea is | that dectrine. 

manufactured sentiment to be upon Congress. The It is not the repudiation of honor for the United & 
‘Some Members who voted for it (the canal bill) have | pat upon the retention of so obvious a right. No one 
regret and their intention to vote for repeal.” Wvi- | the treaty was made that such a right was surrendered, 
sts behind the bureau are busily lobbying at Washing not be relinquished on the basis of shrewd bargaining 
‘ured some recruits This subterranean work is. how- We may have no fear of war, for war never could 
stic of the representatives of the transcontinental rail- | world’s mind in support of such equivocation. 

of the circular, evidently by mistake, was sent to the 
ying may be accepted as a rep) 


[From the Gazetie, Taunton, M: 
TIE CANAL QUESTION. 
Secretary Knox, in his reply to Great Britain's note 
\NAMA CANAL. Canal tolls, assures England that domestic coastwise t: 
TON, February 1. permitted to extend operations into foreign competitive 1 
New Haven & Hart- | imcreased tolls will not be- levied on foreign shipping t 
; : in Washington with | "emission to American ships. If this is not satisfact: 
_hedinemnienl f ta ane t in the country-wide “campaign poses a_ commission of adjustment. 
steak ahe semeat an daw alvin mestic commerce free | The United States in building the canal has taken 
somtie Ghee Panem have completed an immense project of inestimable 
campaien is for t) amt ai? entivacde Mr. Byrnes’s rail- | Which one country attempted and failed and ! 
. : undertake 
’ the law stands eas passed will have to sell its vessel lines. Whatever arrangements may be made in the future 1 
sentiment of the country is changing.” said Mr. Byrnes to-day. | 20 American citizen will feel wholly satisfied unless 1 
ecoming apparent thai : 2 le are drawing around to the tain recompense coming back to this country to pay at 
n that the treaty with Great Britain was violated in the passage | ©? the cost of construction in some way; for while 1 
Panama Canal act.” task may be great, there ‘s also some very necessary 
admitted ‘here today by one competent authority that the rail- | 12 the nature of dollars and cents, and it seems cert 
not only upon the repeal of the free-tolls section of the the Nation which did the work should fare a littl 
if they can reopen the matter they wil ake a tremendous | t#an those who are merely to enjoy the fruits of Ame 
e ent ot the provisiorx forbidding the e of the canal to we 
i] » this provision the New Haven road would | Resolution unanimously passed by the Legi 
lines testing against the repeal of the free-toll provis 
TROUBLE FOR Canal bill. 
I L : STATE oF 


been here for several days looking into the situation, Preces 
Lz obtained little light on what the disposition of the Sac 
sident will be, and therefore is not « red of the at-| pion Josern R. KNowLanp 
next Congress. He feels that if Woodrow Wilson carries “House of Re pre entatires, Washinoton. D. (.: 
ated tendency to be radical, he will run into a snarl with , 3 i ames — : ee ae 
h fs to co in many conservative Democrats. Pursnant to the provisions of a joint resolution 


ontrols all the rail and water ansportation of New England, 


"anit 


syrnes is doing to advance the interests of | division of the fortieth session of the Legislature 
Oo atran r the building of public sentiment in New | fornia I herewith transmit to you a copy thereo 
mm the subject of the Panama Canal is to | HirramM W. 
Traffic Club on March 7, and Mr. Byrnes Senate joint resolution 14, 
speakers several Members of Congress | whereas the Panama Canal, constructed by the Unit 
can territory, is a project belonging to the Ameri 
. Whereas the power to provide for the management 
said canal is an attribute of sovereignty, an 
repeal exercise only by the Government of the Uniicd 
which somebody {fs in the Constitution and laws thereof; and 
rushed from Whereas in the exercise of such power the Congr 
a day. States has enacted a law granting to American 
they are being ad- coastwise commerce of the Republic free passag: 
‘knowing. The and 
ind are then | Whereas an attempt is being made to repeal 
where they Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
jointiy, That the Legislature of the State of 
> : ully memorializes the Congress of the Uni 
them twice, and | gitempts to repeal said act; and be it furthei 
he propaganda to Resolved, That our Senators in Congress 
violated unless the | Representatives in Congress regucsted to use all 
1 $1 a ton to their| gefeat the repeal of said act, and that duly au 
with the Panama | these resolutions be transmitted by the governor 
fornia to the President and the President elect 
and the presiding officers of the respective Hous of 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer and Sixty-third sessions of Congress, and also to ea 
1: Cat'Sh SUS OF GEE da and Representatives in Congress in said sessions of | 


Z 
f 


} 


vice president of the New York, New Uave TIT. Piceati rorid-Herald 
Mr. Byrnes is now in Washington. “ae =< [From the Omaha World-He 1d 
but in the interest of his company. It is a THE PANAMA DISPUT®. 

ie Great Britain's formal protest against the Pa 

tention to take an active part in the “ campaign promises to bring the arbitration question again a: 
eal of the law giving domestic commerce free Earl Gray disputes the right of the United States t 
ugh the Panama Canal.” In doing so the gentleman is actu- | vessels engaged in coastwise traffic from the canal 7 
the purest of motives, of course. He fears the effect that | decided opposition to the regulations excluding from t 
lating our treaty with England” will have abroad owned by raflreads, or whose owners are guilty of V 
a hat the New York, New Haven & Hariford will not be | Sherman antitrust law. Such rules, while applied by Co 
» tl | for its steamship lines will urge Mr, Byrnes to | American vessels the same as all others, can not be © 
of the whole matter and insist that if a change | Gray contends, against British vessels or yessels owned 
it shall include the elimination of the provision | railroads. Such vessels may violate our laws, even 
the canal to railroad-owned boats. laws, with impunity, so far as being excluded from the 
the cat has succeeded in working out of the bag! cerned. * * * s 
The United States is the absolute owner of the canal 2 
ritory in which it is built. it was built entirely by the I 

the Telegram, Portland, Oreg.] United States, entirely on the initiative and undet the 
direction of the United States. As President Taft has © 
t ONE QUESTION IN DISPUTE. canal is ours. We own it. Our money built it. We have 
s replied to the English Government concerning | charge tolis for its use.’ Grent Britain disputes it G 
l’'anama Canal tolls. The dispatches state that it | goes further and asserts that we may exclude from the ca 
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pected British protest against the Panama Canal toll bill has 
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gained by denouncing American ships in 
] il,”” “ bottle-fed’’ monopoly. 
ships are still built and 
rization to be ungener i untrue. 
rican shipping on the Atlantic 

ast, owned by thousands of s 

ver been attempted and is impossible. Several 
independent of each other and independent of railroads, 
rve commerce through Panama. They do 
10poly ” even in this domestic commerce against foreign 
‘ freight rates made the cost of a cargo of manufactured 
ific coast unduly high, h goods would be shipped not 
in an American vessel from Boston or N« York but in a foreign craft 
from Germany or England. One-half in value and two-thirds in bulk of 
: our imports already enter American ports duty free, and whatever 
: intage American producers enjoy on the remainder will shrink or 
vanish on the opening of the canal under the revenue-only policy of the 
Wilson administration. 
B in within a few m 

) pay the canal 
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( those tolls will be a handicap not merely on our American 
; but on the manufacturers and merchants of New England in their 
fort to make use of the canal to win a larger market in the States of 
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Wintorop L. Marvin, 


Journal cf 


New York, 
PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 
YONKERS, N. Y., January 25, 
Editor the Journal of and Commercial Bulletin, 
In to-day’s leading editorial of the esteemed Journal 
merce and Commercial Bulletin I find the following statement: 

‘The amendment the Panama Canal act so as to remove what 
Secretary Knox so ineffectively and unwisely defends would clear the 
atmosphere at once and set the United States right in the most hon- 
oral fashion. If this Congress will not so far be just to itself, it will 
be the first duty of the next to correct its error.” 

In view of the following declaration in the platform of the Demo- 
c Party adopted last year, how do you think the next Congress will 
be made to see that its “first duty” will be “to correct’’ the alleged 
error of the present Congress: 

“We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal.”’ 

The next Congress will be Democratic in both branches, in the House 

' Representatives by more than two to one. Will not the next Congress 

a duty to the American people paramount to the one you suggest? 

The Panama Canal bill containing the free-toll provision to which you 

object was passed by the present Congress in less than two months after 
that platform declaration that I have quoted, in which Congress were 
many men who participated in the adoption of the Democratic ntaional 
platform at Baltimore. 
Will you say what, if any, real, tangible ground you have for expect- 
ing the next Congress will repeal a provision of law which those in 
controi of the next Congress are on record publicly in a declaration of 
principles and policies as distinctly favoring? 

The Progressive Party’s national platform also says: 

“We demand * * that American ships engaged in coastwise 
trade shall pay no tolls.” 

The Republican Party's national platform was silent on the subject. 
Che electors of the United States cast 10,398,023 votes for the prin- 
ciples and candidates of the parties thus publicly recorded as favoring 
the exemption of American vessels from the payment of tolls in passing 
through the Panama Canal, as compared with 4,502,406 votes cast for 
all of the other candidates and their declared principles, Between the 
time of the declarations quoted and the casting of those majority votes 
Congress enacted the bill providing for no tolls on vessels engaged in 
coastwise trade. 

In advance of the passage of the Panama Canal bill Great Britain 
recorded her first official protest. So that, in voting so largely in 
favor of the parties recorded in favor of the exemption of vessels in 
coastwise trade from the payment of Panama Canal tolls the people 
were aware of Great Britain’s opposition. 

In all of these circumstances will you not explain on just what 
ground you expect the next Congress to repeal the free-toll provision of 
the Panama Canal act? 


Respectfully, yours, 


Commerce, Ny Xd 
1913. 


Commerce 
of Com- 


of 


le 


ati 


A. R. SMITH. 


[From the Times-Democrat, New Orleans, La.] 
CANAL TOLLS AND TREATY. 

From the telegraphic summaries of Secretary Knox's reply to the 
British protest against the Panama Canal bill, it appears that he has 
handled the question admirably. We commend his discussion of it 
to American opponents of the toll-exemption clause. A good many of 
these, we think, have been misled by noisily reiterated statements not 
very well founded. In preparing a state document, subject to the 
scrutiny of foreign diplomats and to be made the basis of further 
negotiations, the American Premier naturally had to keep within the 
record and the facts. Students of the question, therefore, will find 
instructive a comparison of his presentment with the statements and 
claims put forward by the persons and interests engaged in fighting 
toll exemption here at home, 

* = * . + t * 


The assumption that this Government, under the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, deliberately surrendered its right to regulate the use of the 
canal as a facility of purely domestic commerce, is largely of Amer- 
ican manufacture. As we understand it, the British note of protest 
does not advance a claim so broad. The phases of that note which 
Mr. Knox discusses deal rather with the possibility that the toll ex- 
ecmption may lead to incidental discriminations that would amount 
to a violation of the treaty terms. It is well for Americans to re- 
member that these domestic exchanges are preliminary, and 


| 
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Here in | 


There are | 


| us of “ discriminating. 


plan, first opposed, is significantly not objected to in the latest | 


is said and written in 
merely to expressions 
They can well afford to await an 
points at issue and the true facts regarding them bef 
definite conclusions as to whether that much-discuss: 
their Government of authority over its domestic affai 

to this time, by every power, 


most of what 


opposition 
clause amounts 


of private 
authoritative 


to t 
person 
presentn 


ne 


{From the Pittsburgh Press.] 
FNGLAND’S ATTEMPT AS 
If anything was needed to cement public opinion t! 
country in favor of allowing American ships to pass tol! 
the Panama Canal, it is supplied by the British Governme: 
* * ~ * * * 
The truth of the matter is that the British proposition 
ships shall pay no more than our own ships pay is so pre; 
to answer itself. The language of the treaty and the i; 
treaty will unquestionably prove themselves plainly enouch 
est minds. There is a clause against discrimination, but 
no possible reference to our own ships in a world of decen: 
mon sense. We should be called a nation of dunces 
$600,000,000 in building a canal and then charged ourse! 
using it out of fear that our unselfish (7?) British cousins 


” 


TO DICTATE TO CANAT 


The instant verdict of the country on the British noi 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty for the moment out of account, 
Great Britain’s demand is impudent. English ships 
passing through the Suez Canal, but the circumstances atte, 
construction and operation of that canal are as different 
attending the Panama enterprise as day is from night. 
3ritain will be permitted to twist the language of the H: 
treaty into the ridiculous meaning attached to it in th 
tion handed to our Government ¢an not be believed. If { 
tration wished to yield to such arrogant dictation and : 
monstrous principle on which that attempted dictation is 
opinion would interfere and force our Government at any 
the American rights in the premises. 

There has been considerable sentiment heretofore in fa 
all shipping. foreign as well as our own, go through t 
To that sentiment the effrontery of the British Gove: 


| an end. 


that | 


The Late Senator Taylor, of Tennessee, 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 


SAM 
OF TENN 
In true House or Representatives. 
Sunday, February 23, 1913, 


On House resolution 864, paying tribute to the memory 
Love Taror, late a Senator from the State of Tenn 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Speaker, I can not permit this « 
to pass without offering a word of tribute to the lif 
acter of Tennessee’s distinguished son, Senator Roser! 
Lok. It is my fortune to represent in this House the ! 
nessee district, which he represented also when but 
which service was the beginning of a long and hon 
in the political life of his State and Nation. It is 
tune to live in the community where he was born 1 
early manhood, and it is there, as I believe, that hi 
acter is best known and most appreciated. 

Senator Tayrtor came from a noble ancestry, 1 
Tennessee, and who for a hundred years have assist: 
ing its history. They stood with “Old Hickor, 
Orleans; they pushed back at the point of the bayon 
from the frontier, starting the course of empire 
its way, and resulting in one brief century in the ¢ 
tion the world has e, er known. 

His father, N. G. Taylor, several times represent: 
district in Congress, was honored many times wit! 
official positions, and his influence and persussive 
were largely responsible for the loyalty of east 1 
the Union during the dark days of 1861 to 1865. 

On his mother’s side were the Hayneses, many 0! 
served their State with honor and distinction. His u 
don C. Haynes, will long be remembered as one ot! | 
orators that Tennessee ever produced, and whose 01 
been declaimed by every schoolboy of the State. \\ 
lineage, it is no wonder that Bop Taytor should he 
to eminence. His oratorical powers were inheriled, 
vated to a superlative degree by years of exper! 
stump and the platform. He made the first poli! 
that I ever heard, and from that time until he died I I 
an opportunity to hear him. 


HON. 


R. SELLS 


ESSEE, 


He charmed me with his 
as no other has ever done, and I doubt if, as a po! 
Tennessee ever produced his equal. Time and asi 


called on him for help and leadership in times of dire dist! 


and, be it said to his everlasting credit, he never f 














It came with great awakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 

Senator TaYLor was in public life for a period of perhaps 
40 years, as Representative in Congress, three times governor 
of his State, and United States Senator. And these were 
troublous times in Tennessee polities, but as a member of a 
political party that always opposed him I stand in this presence 
with uncovered head to say that no man ever seriously impugned 


his honor or questioned his integrity, and the same could be | 


truthfully said of his father, N. G. Taylor; his uncle, Landon 
C. Haynes; and his brother, Alfred A. Taylor, all of whom 
rendered long and distinguished service to their party and their 
State. 

His death has left a place that will not soon be filled. In 
the mountain cabin and in the mansion of luxury there is 
mourning over his departure. In many a heart there is an 
aching void that his cheery laugh and his kindly voice wiil be 
heard no more. But— 

I can not say, and I will not say, 

That he is dead—he's just away: 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
Hie has wandered into an unknown land, 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be since he lingers there. 


The Value of Irrigation of Agriculture in Arid and Semiarid 
Climates. 
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Friday, February 28, 1913, 
On the bill (Hl. R. 28283) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. 

ane RAKER. Mr. Speaker, the question of irrigation of arid 
tion semiarid lands is one of the most important economic ques- 
of ‘ that now or ever has affected the great western portion 
le United States. This is especially true as it relates to 


Saieees and semiarid regions of the Rocky Mountain and 
¢ coast country. The actual and material value of the 
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ino call. When he was leading Democracy’s hosts but rarely | fevigatien of arid and semiarid lands w: ipposed to be con 
ed to follow. : 7. ceded without d ntit Solan, Sin. teeiaenee eae: the 
ty 1910 his party was rent with factionalism, and in August | question had all been one way It can wag ITD 
‘that year had suffered defeat at the polls by a majority of | the friends of irrigation. when Dr. ¢ wa D} l before 
roximately 50,000. At such a crisis he was selected as the | the Committee on Expend in the De na m f As eul- 
= Democrat in Tennessee with the remotest possibility of | tu nd niet te ; ay ei a rine fol. 
e-tion as governor. He was defeated by a narrow margin | lowing is the statement cl Dr. Galloway, ( ef of ’ 
fter a campaign that will be memorable in Tennessee history. | Bureau of Plant I dustry. be ( ' rhe on Expendi- 
H enemies, and they were few, have been wont to attribute tures of the Department of Acricuitur: . 
nic defeat to the loss of his popularity and his power to lead. ies Cobbedienies Mike a ee 
In my judgment his qualities of leadership never shone more ng reclaimed is also being lost 1 . at is 
lendently, nor were the powers of his personal magnetism Dir. GaLttoway. Yes, sir; that | 
ever more amply demonstrated, than in this campaign. Sena- i eee ae ee eee 
r Tayror practiced none of the tricks of the professional The CHAIRM AN. As . cee ' do 
politician—he did not need them. He knew but little of organi- | pr blems which afte t their own life and produ te that 
Hon, and cared less. He was ready at all times to take his age canes | ae ae 
case directly to the people. In them his confidence never fal-| as to say what I have said betore that ee ae 
ered, and it was in fullest measure returned. He may not |} never been any long-continued s 1] ny 
] ve attained those heights of statesmanship which some have | arid climate anywhere in the world. 
eached, but, what was better still, he built for himself an en-| I have been intimately connected with irrigation devel if 
during home in the hearts and love of his countrymen. |} in the West for over 25 years, and I am in | ion ¢ oO 
If he had a weakness it was his utter inability to avenge a | facts that would justify the foregoing statement 
wrong. Readiness to forgive was fundamental in his character.| It is true, irrigated agriculture has its pro! d Ss 
And he loved all men. I know not to what religious sect he | forth, and perhaps demands, a higher order of int ence than 
pelonged, but I do know that he, more than any man I have ever | that required for farming in a humid country, f the reason 
known, followed closely the divine injunction, “Thou shalt that one more import: nt element watel is lars y in cont l 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” And this, I believe, is the true | of the husbandman. 
religion, and has its being only in the love of God. | It is also true that a small percentage of irrigated 3 
Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) | become water logged by a wasteful use of water, but the 1 ly 
Awoke one night from a —— ee ee peeee, is one of drainage and is not difficult to apply. 
Sinking ft rich, and like a Illy iu bloom,” rhe statement of Dr. Galloway should not be permitted 
An angel writing in a book of gold; to ge unchallenged. The experience of those a ally 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, ested and engaged in irrigation of agricultural lands from 
And to the Presence in the room he said, the beginning of civilization gives evidence of the actual value 
“What writest thou? The vision raised its head, a ‘ ; ; : 
And with a look made all of sweet accord, of successful irrigation of agricultural lands in arid and ni 
Answered, “The names of those who love the Lord.” arid climates of the world. Having lived in a part of the 
“And is mine one?” — —- = a not so,” country where irrigation and its benefits have been observed 
aan aud oak 4 ouy thon then, for 30 years, I feel it my duty to present some remarks upon 
Write me as one who loves his fellow men.” this most important subject. It is a lamentable fact that the 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry sheuld go out of his 


way to make such a statement, without any apparent facts to 
back it up, or upon which it could be based 

From history it has been shown conclusively that for thou- 
sands of years there has been long-continued successful irri- 


gation of agricultural lands in arid and semiarid climates of the 
world. The investigation of the value of irrigation for the last 
50 years and more by men fully qualified therein, and who ha 
given much thought and investigation thereto, fully and con 
pletely demonstrates what history has already fully shown on 
this important subject—that there has been and i 


now lon 


continued successful irrigation of agricultural Jands in arid and 
semiarid climates of the States and in many other places in the 
world. 

If this is not true, then the cherished and fondest ho of 


many enthusiastic irrigationists will be forever blasted. 
This Government alone is now spending over $90,000,000 in 
establishing national reclamation projects to irrigate 


mill ; 
of acres of desert lands. Private individuals and companik 
as well as the Western States, are expending millions of dollars 
each year on irrigation. Irrigation of agricultural lands 


arid and semiarid climates has now been firmly established 
Its worth and immense value is permanently demonstrated, and 
will not now be uprooted by any voluntary statement by him 
who does not know whereof he speaks. 

Few men living to-day possess so accurate a knowledge of 
soils as Dr. Hilgard, late director of the Califoru I 








Station. In his book on Soils he makes the followi: 
son between arid and humid soils: 

In humid countries, as is well known, cultivation in x 
ceptional cases be continued profitably for mar out 
tilization. gut fertilization requires a somewhat protracted devel 
ment of agriculture to be rationally and successfully ylied in 1 
humid regions, and the Germanic tribes like the North American |! 
dians, seem to have shifted their culture grounds freq in thel 
migrations. No such need was felt by the inhabitants of the arid 
region for centuries, for the native fertility of their soils, coupled with 
the fertilizing effects of irrigation «ater bringing plant food from afar, 
relieved them of the need of continuous fertilization, while in the 
humid regions the fertility of the land is carried into the sea by the 
drainage waters through the streams and rivers, causing a chronic 
depletion which has been made up for by artificial and costly mean 


What with the greater intrinsic fertility and the great depth of soil 
available for plant growth, much smaller units of land will suflice f 
the maintenance of a family in arid countries. * * * 

The black cotton soils of India, notably the Deccan, have been culti 
vated without fertilization for 2,000 years and are still fairly produc- 
tive. 

* > « o + ° * 
In America the inhabitants of the high dry plains of Arizona and New 
Mexico were, as their descendants of the Pueblos are to-day, super! 
in social development to their forest-dwelling neighbors of the Algon 
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From time immemorial they have practiced irrigation in | as Chaldea, or Babylonia. Much of the history of Chaldea } 
ion with cultivation, maintaining a comparatively dense popula- | deciphcred from local inscriptions, and not the least inte 
very limited areas those relating to irrigation. These inscriptions fully bear out 

: ; aad ; at tee “a a rs : + | ments of comparatively recent historians, of whom perhaps 
FS Oped 0: Dr. Hilgard Se corroborated by Prof. B. C. | trustworthy - Herodotus. The whole of Chaldea’ oy a 
nm, who for years was director of the Wyoming Experi- ierodotus as deascly populated and thickly studded with gr: 
it Station. I quote the following from his work on “Arid | #24 the cultivation of the country was regulated by large 
‘“uiture ”’: | Which the three principal carrie@ the waters of the Tigris t 
iiture ; Eup rates, above Babylon. Such was the fertility of the soil 
ration and soil fertility Fertility is measured by the power of | yielded, as a rule, a two hundred and occasionally a thre 
to produce crops. As we have shown, moisture is an essential | fold return to the cultivator, and Pliny mentions that ty 
of fertility. Other elements are nitrogen and minerals, which | Wheat could be reaped annually. 
t plant foods In much of the irrigated region the waters ‘ ? a . ° 
ain large amounts of dissolved fertilizing elk ments. It has | As irrigation was the foundation. of Babylonia’s prospe) 
vn that waters that contain much ! ‘arry with them large | the want of irrigation the chief cau&e of her decline In th 
f dissolved plant foods. Studies of the waters used in irri- | centuries the canal system of Babylonia suffered 
u the Rio Grande River showed that where water was used 1 


many \ 
/ Time and again the canals were ruined by floods er by ‘ny: 
lepth of 1 ot it deposited 955 pound f potassium, 58 pounds | works, but it was not until the thirteenth and fourteenth ¢ 
yhoric acid, and 53 pounds « nitrog: to each acre. This | our era that the irrigation system received its death 
a sufficient supply of nitrogen f ) than 30 bushels of | the troublesome times of the invasions of the country by 
it ner acre, enough phosphoric aci or 3 ushels per acre, and | and Tartars. With the destruction of the canals culti\ 
enough potassium to last for 30 years, if ; nuch wheat was raised | impossible, and Babylonia rapidly sank into the state of 
he land each year. ne iarge amounts of soil fertility arc unusual, | tion which it now presents. 
but even our clear waters from mountai streams carry wit! e sae : : a . 
a icbhn munca alt ane cod testes Sete ancing | Mr. R. B. Buckley, in writing on irrigation in Egy) 
he early summer, Under iri i such large annual crops are} One of the oldest canals in the world—if, indeed, it is 
off the soll that the subje F ible plant food becomes | the oldest now in operation—is the Bahr Yusef in Upper Eg 
ortant on Our soils will wear out unless_a good farm practice | tion relates that the canal was constructed by the patri 
igurated which will keep them productive. With a proper system | (Yusuf) in the days of the captivity. It was originally an 
pping and rotation, adding plant food to the soil in the form of | canal, but after various alterations and improvements to 
vard manure, the waste of feed pens, gre manure, and growing | on the Nile is has now been made perennial by the const; 
leguminous crops will keep the soils always richly productive. Only | Ibrahimiyah Canal. The discharge-of this canal is proba)! 
ecial locations or with speci ere \ ic use of any artificial | in the world. In August and September it has been kr 
Le e found advisable. 32,000 cubic feet a second. It has a bed width of about 1s 


as « ep r ab 3 2e she » Nile is i “te 
address delivered before the National Irrigation Con- has a depth of about 30 feet when the Nile is in full fi 
I 


11911 Dr. Fortier, Chief of Irrigation Inves- The same author, in speaking of the earliest can: 
ions, United States Department of Agriculture, referred to India, says: 
‘mnortance of irrigation to Western States i ; ] ine | The earliest canals in upper India of which any re 
uportance of irrigation to Western Stat n the following | the old canals taking off from both banks of the Jum: 
| the west bank in the Punjab is attributed to the Firuz Sh 
ATION TO WESTI STATES, the middle of the fourteenth century is said to have 
hed the rise and progress of the Com- | irrigate his favorite hunting grounds near Hissar. Th 
ky Mountain and Pacific coast regions *| to have fallen into disrepair, but in the sixteenth century t 
part irrigated products now bear to Shah Jahan carried the canal by aqueducts and deep-rock 
revent Unlike mining, which has unearthed countless mil- | Delhi. The eastern Jumna Canai, on the other bank, w 
py the toil of the many. put has allowed nearly all of this vast | commenced by the Shah Jahan about the same time a 
ih’ to pass into the hands of the few, leaving the original toiler | the extension of the canal on the other bank to Delhi 
inded and helpless, irrigation builds up enduring Commonwealths English came into possession of the country these old 
tablishing homes on the land and by i ng a high order of | ruins, but their restoration and improvement were very s 
nship, good institutions, and a stable ¢ rmnment | hand. One of the earliest systems which was projected 
Irricated agriculture lies at the foundation of much of the material | after the annexation of the Punjab was the Bari Doal ¢ 
prosperity of the West Through the agency of water wisely used, | the doab between the Rayi and the Boas Rivers. There ha 
leserts are converted into productive fields and orchards, and flocks and also been a small canal in the district prior to the Britis 
herds and prosperous communities take the place of wild animals and which was also one of the Shah Jahan’s works, undertake: 
n uucivilized race. It also furnishes food and clothing for the dwellers | part of the seventeenth century. 
in cities, raw material for the manufacturer, and traffic for the trans- The “ _ . +} . . ow 
portation company. If it were possible to remove from the arid! _ The upward trend of production in 11 of the Wes 
region the comparatively smatl area which has been rendered highly where irrigation is most practiced, may be seen f 
productive by means of irrigation, it would go far to undo the labor | of the Agricultural Yearbook of 1911. This re\ 
of balf a century in building up the western half of the Union ar evarager Renae yp Sy sales als 
The census for 1910 gives the population of the 17 States and Terri- year averages, during the past 40 years, of the jp 
tories lving west of the Missouri River at nearly 16,500,000. This raised in the western division of the United States 
is an increase of 42 per cent in 10 years. In the same time the rate 
of increase throughout the remaining 31 States was only 17 per cent. - ; . 
| often levk upon the trend of population from east to west in this | {From Agricultucal Yearbook, 1911 
country as bearing some resemblance to the passage “f raw material - - 
through a mill. The raw material is dumped into the hoppers of the | ad 
immigrant-secking States of New York and Pennsylvania, and the fin- ip-yeal 
ished product emerges on the Pacific coast and the slopes of the Rockies. 
This is indeed fortunate for the West, for if there is any place where 
the quality of the man counts it is on an irrigated tract. 1870-1879 | 1880-1889 | 1S 
The progress of irrigation development may also be measured by } ! 
the amount of money invested in irrigation works. The census fig- | 
ures for 1910 place this amount at nearly $305,000,000. Dividing Bushels. | Bushels. | By 
this sum by the total acreage irrigated, gives $22 as the average price | Montana. 
per acre of irrigation works, such as reservoirs and main canals. ‘This, | Wyoming.. 
however, does not include the expenses incurred by the farmer in in- | Colorado..... 
stalling head ditches and laterals and preparing his land for irriga- | New Mexico 
tion. These expenditures would easily average another $20 per acre, | Arizona 
raising the total to something over $40 per acre, and giving us a grand | Utah.... 
total of approximately $600,000,600 of capital invested. Nevada..... 
Large as this sum may appear, it is yet small when compared with | Idaho....... 
the wealth created by the water which such works have provided. If | Washington 
one reckons the cost of irrigation works in millions, he should use | Oregon...... 
billions as a unit to reckon the values created by the water which | California... 
they furnish. A relatively small amount of capital is invested in the | Far western 
pumping plants and —- of a eo a Valley, in eee | 
but the purchase of the citrus orchards and other improvements which | —~ = ee a he ee as cele 
this pumped water has created would entail an immense outlay. The Average yicld of barley per acre in arid Stat 
irrigated lands of few localities possess such high values, but the com- {From Agricultural Yearbook, 1911.] 
par'son is true for all irrigated districts. . t ae — 
The history of irrigation the world over shows that the fertil- 10-year ave 
ity of the soil under this method of farming can be maintained State. s 
unimpaired for thousands of years. It is only when the reser- | | 1870-1879 | 1880-1889 | 1890-1 
voirs which store the water and the canals which distribute it 
io the land are destroyed by revolutions or neglect that once 
fertile valleys revert to desert conditions. This is clearly shown | yontana 
hy Mr. Mackenzie ih lecturing to the students of the University | Wyoming 
of Oxford on the subject of irrigation in Mesopotamia. I ex- | Colorado 


) 
- ; eT HO is ci. . hee avis oS cA ediwe3 were 20. 1 
tract the following from one of his lectures: re 8 


‘The practice of irrigation is of very great antiquity, and one of the | U *. = fe 
earliest examples of irrigation works of which we have record is of | : u , 2.9 
interest as illustrating not only the prosperity which accompanies a F | a 
well-managed irrigation system, but also the ruin and desolation which, | Washington ; ss 
in a conntry dependent on irrigation, inevitably follow neglect of the | Oregon. a mn ¢ 
proper maintenance of its irrigation works. ‘The country referred to | California 5 | ge 
i: Mesopotamian, and particularly the alluvial plain in the southeast 
lying between the Euphrates and the Tigris and which is known to us 


T 
1 


Chicago ji 


wiihher : 


Average yield of wheat per acre in arid St 


| Bushels. Bushels. | Bus! 


28.6 
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pounds. 


Average yield of oats per acre in arid States. This is certainly a grave affair, because we are building our 
[From Agricultural Yearbook, 1911.] } Navy upon lines as advised by men that have deceived Congress 
. | for 14 years about the effect of high explosives, which is the 
10-year averages. ; Most important science in naval warfare 
State 4 Now comes the Navy Department again and asks for more 
1870-1879 | 1880-1889 | 1890-1899 | 1900-1909 | money for battleships, in the face of facts that the country HAS 
| been deceived for many years; in fact, I will bring evidence that 
- — } ~ Aen 8 1 : 
“ } our country has been officially defrauded 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Therefore, I maintain it is nothing short of a crime to build 
ecenescoccccesiccs dane at 33.6 6.3 43.3 | Sarr : oe ae ; : ; . 
M ). sesccensncssmocssensenscesccesss aT Tid 29.7 | 31.5 359 | More battleships upon lines as advised by disloyal officers and 
en ae ihe hihattlbasdidesie 32. 4 | 30. 8 | 28. 6 35.3 | Officials, because it is not only wasting public money, it also 
x On cnascenngsccegnecanscsacconsisesscsces 22.3 | 49.6 2 jeopardizing the lives of our brave oflicers and men; in fact, it 
a SEINE ga] sata] 20. | 1s Jeopardizing the safety of our Navy. 
Seas: a: acpi eee elds g 33.9 ae 38. 6 | I first refer to the Isham high-explosive sl ‘ ust our 
Newest... i0scsssussaemeeneae 29. | — 6 
[dahO....«--c--+e+eeerensseeeeereneosrers cosereres 3 : =? : battleship Puritan about two years ago 
s6 $0. 2 6 ri . s : : 
Gsccesseeceeesseessseteeetetn gag] S| aE | fog | (a) The Navy Department did not make this test voluntarily, 
ur E te sie aE EL tibiae 32.1 | 26. 2 28. 8 31.2 | but was compelled to make it by Congress 
Var WOSICTN. = «+-scccceccececesesscecocees 32.8 | 29.3 31.6 o “| (b) Evidently the Navy Department selected ssel which 
s ! ! . . 7 , . 
: | they thought could withstand the atta f£ a high-explosive 
iverage yleld of hay per acre in arid States. shell, if any battleship could. 
{From Agricultural Yearbook, 1911.] (c) The test was even unf: because Isl shell was 
= — —_—_—_-——- . . _— placed between 2 and 3 fe above the wate I irmor 
10-year averag belt. 
State Still the Puritan did sink in a few mi: resul lie 
ay! a : : | impact of a single high-explosive shell. 
1870-1879 | 1880-1889 | 1890-1899 | 1900-1909 | ; ; = , ; 
Comparing the efficiency of this test of high exp ves with 
- _ Zam ~ | armor-piercing shots, I refer to the test against the ba ship Sa 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons VWareos. It took two days’ bombardment of armor-pik ng shells 
M ee eeemien ent desta i435 a ae ~ to sink the San Vareos, This would mean that if as many high 
: ee ee 1, 23 1.99 9.35 | explosive shells had been used properly as they fired armor 
( hes aise lene an sundiih lege de+oes b | CS M : : 
Maer MESIOD. «cn caccacdacdeaseeccenvs 1.18 2. 20 2.35 | piercing shots at the San Marcos, they would be suilicien 
7 ‘ 9 tf - , * : : 
ATIZOND....----c0-senecerecerereccccccces = > of ae disable all the battleships in our Navy 
Ne -wda salsa taaie tan oten 1. 40 1.33 2.34 241| But I will have to bring far more serious facts: The Ord 
hl ddoes kabste 1.23 2.23 2.85 | nance Bureau has made deliberately false reports to the Secre 
> -- ‘ 2 . ’ e ~2 ° . 
W EE co nndcescesSesdsacses cotedece ar = nos oo | tary of the Navy and to Congress of the most important facts 
? ssevsseresenenresensscesessss] PRE] oT] 6 ca | «ss | as to tests and results ever accomplished on our Government 
A - proving grounds, which the following facts and d ry 
Average. ... caddesassavcvbesec sess. 1. 44 1.37 1.7 1.85 | evidence conclusively prove: 
— A. R. Couden, commander, United States Navy nspector 
iverage yield of potatoes per acre in arid States, of ordnance in charge of naval proving ground al, une 
{From Agricultural Yearbook, 1911.] date of May 19, 1808, to the Chi f of the Bureau of Ordnance 
| that under Gathmann’s directions and system a test pyrencle 
at the proving grounds which resulted in the destr ol 
10-year averages. - % : ; tag 
| 17-inch turret plate. This armor, about the heavies ons 
Siate. } r | est used, was destroyed by an outside explosion of a rle Gat 
| 1870-1879 | 1880-1889 | 1890-1899 1990-19099 | mann high-explosive shell. No recognition of the result in said 
- I 
| | | test was ever definitely or adequate reported to Congress 
| } T ir i} ‘ , 1) ) ‘on ~ 1 Ve 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | The first mild statement to Congress of thi sult 
Mentens | Se ee sh | 104 117 i530 «6| the demolition of this 17-inch turret plate, was oi ab I 
W YOURE . . cc ccc cecencddsbecbUbdeedeorceslosccacecce | 92 | 122 145 | ruary 18, 1905. or about seven year fier Gat destr« 
i 1 ‘ ( $ . . 
Nov Mende etiaed peat f:...-.- | | 7 | Said armor plate. | 
cabanas kes balawee sé 66 72 on Please note that only then was reported at | Us¢ 
« Seeade cde tabadeda als Swhesul a 87 120 = | Hon. Joun Suare WiteraMs, of Mississippi, mitted a r 
NevUda.-ss--vseeesrsnssnsnesnsssecensen- 10h | = 9K] 0 | s-—s| tion in Congress asking for a report of this identical test an 
Mh .nccoccasaumhs coanqnanseess<@ “ae 118 127 134 result. 
SME AA Setceed hoes. 115 98 | 103 109 =| «As documentary evidence I refer to said resolut ud I 
+0 STS a Naa Cyn seres See 6% 6 | oY} = 13s _| quote the same (SSth Cong., 3d se I r| mi No. 401, Fel 
Met eaieeta ces 4 113.6 94 | 102 129.2} ary 10, 1905): 
: Resolved, That the Secretary of tl N s I | di 
Por } send to the House of Repres ntatives such it rmath i n | 
Naval Appropriation Bill. | session relating to experiments with Gathmann gun 
plate armor and other sistants. wh | di ead « 
cece under the supervision or under the cognizance of tl Na es f 
, ,Tr or of naval officers detailed for purpeses of in n rl 
SPEECH is especially requested to give the House of Represe tiv 
formation as he may possess concerning the alleged « 
Or of 17-inch turret plates by the detonation of 500 ! 
projectiles, Gathmann system, at Indi ead « I ba 
y y ‘ » r | Pafarrins > wholitior f snic 1% 
HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, |. Referring to the demolition of said 17-inch 
a au -- ¥ May 14, 1898, I refer to a letter from the A ‘ ( 
OF WISCONSIN, ij the Navy of February 18, in response to said inqgull he 
In THe Hovse or Representatives, | House, and which became House Document No. 355, Fifty-elg 
| Congress, third session. Please note, this is about se years 
Monday, March 3, 1913, l after Gathmann had destroyed the 17-inch turre rniol I 
On Z onference report on the bill (1H. R. 28812) making appropriations Charles O'Neil was no longer Ch ef or Ora rh ! t 
, + the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and | asked for is found on pages 4 and 5 of ! 
other purposes. follows: 
Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, in support of the bill I offered as (No. 314.) 
an « . : al N I "ROVING G ) 
an amendment to the naval bill, to wit: tana inde tha 
That Congress must offer proper compensation and protection | «op Buneav or ORDNANCE 
‘0 witnesses when they furnish evidence by which the Govern- Navy Department, Washington, D. C 
— nay recover a part of the hundreds of millions of dollars Sir: Referring to the bureau's indorsement No. 4483, I have th 
Ol which it ma ° - | honor to report that the experiment of explodin 00 pounds gun 
Doeumet ts _ have been defrauded. Sa eal = $ cotton against an armor plate bas been made Mir. Gathmann, his son, 
_ itary conclusive evidence shows that the Navy De-| 244 Mr. McMullen, of the Gathmann Projectile Co., were present. ‘The 
Hers has not been frank with Congress, and the department | plate used was a piece of the 15-inch B. L. R. turret ballistic plate, 
‘as sent inisleading reports i e of facts of the utmost | represerting group 4, of the armor for the Aentucky and Kearsary 
import ince th ; S reports, and in pla n fac at ‘ The part used was the left half shown on photograph No. 689 N. 0. G 
tena aeee 1e department -has rendered their dishonest opin- | f,o°thickness varied from 16 to 17 inches. its weight was about 45,000 
iS, Manifestly intending to mislead Congress and the country. 
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the river bank north of the va 
held in position by chains secured to the hill above. 
iway from the immediate rear of the plate. 
‘ ked closely in a stout cubical oak box 26 inches 
the navy yard under the direction of Mr. Gath- 
» five spaces in the interior of the box, four of light | 
one was about 64 inches square the four others, 
ically avout the central one, were 6 by 14 inches. 
ce was about half filled with guncotton; the others 


ad 
ul used was 810 cakes of Du 
that purpose. The weight of a cake 
ad; total weight of wet guncotton, 560 
of dry guacotton in main charge, 496 pounds (11.4 per cent water). 
The dry guncotton primers were supplied by Mr. Gathmann and weighed 
yunds. These were placed in four thin boxes prepared for them at 
rear of the mait charge and so let into the main box as to be 
ely surrounde! by the wet guncotton. The ir primers were on 
als of the base about equidistant from the center and the cor- 
s. The four fulminate detonators were of the torpedo-station type, 
und each contained 35 grains of fulminate of mercury. These were 
comnected in series ahd were fired by service gun batteries. 
The box had no cover. This open side was so placed that contact 
was made between the wet guncotton surface and the armor plate. The 
box rested on timbers so as to retain its position at about the central 


ley, against a bluff, 


t 
pa 


itral air spa 
Lhe wet 


t ont’s manufacture, 
nt} » tor 


was seven-tenths of a 
pounds; estimated weight 


Lol 


ph 689 N. 

he i is experimeat 

re of the origin: il plate now the top. 

ere were the beach two ¥-inch plates secured in an upright 

n, remaining there from a former experiment. The armor plate 

vas veen the two, 19 feet distant from one and 24 feet distant from 
the other 

On making 
cially sharp 

ore than ce 
black smoke, 
timbers. 

The armor plate was broken into two approximately equal parts, each 
part falling flat on the ground, the fracture running vertically as the 
plate stood. ‘The left porticn was turned over as a door opens, making 
wat was the rear of the plate now the upper part. 

The other piece was turned as on an axis normal to the surface 
through about 189 degrees. This position of the parts Is probably due 
in a large measure to a landslide of the earth right in the rear of the 
plate, which was started by recent rains, and the work of getting the 
plate in position; it was all ready to fall, and completely buried the 
plate and extended several feet beyond the original position of the plate. 
Its force was sufficient to move the parts of the plate about. 

The upright §-inch plate situated 19 feet from the guncotton charge 
was lifted and driven 48 feet, resting above the sea wall toward the 
old bombproof. The plate was much bent, and a piece 3 by 2 feet was 
torn from the nearest end. The plate and structure 24 feet distant 
was entirely uninjured. 

Photographs in duplicate are forwarded herewith. No. 694 shows the 
plate and charge just before explosion, No. 695 the scene immediately 
after explosion, and No. 696 after the dirt had been moved, showing 
the fragments of the plate. 

Very respectfully, 


P. 
the 


G., what is 
bottom, 


then the left edge of 
making the line of frac- 


on 


the elec 


report. 


tric connection there was a loud but not spe- 
There was, however, a distinct shock, but not 
from a very heavy gun, an immense clond of very 


and considerable débris from the gravel, dirt, and adjacent 


A. R. CoUuDEN, 


Commander, tor of Ordnance in Charge. 


True copy: 


United Statcs Nary, Inspec 


B. 8S. BRanpr, 
Chief Clerk Burcau of Ordnance, Navy Department. 

Please note, Commander Couden belittled this test as much as 
he could, because the bureau was opposed to such a test. 

Still Mr. Couden admits (a) that Mr. Gathmann was present; 
(b) that the armor was from 16 to 17 inches thick and its 
weight was about 45,000 pounds; (c) that Mr. Gathmann fur- 
nished a primer; (d) Du Ponts furnished the guncotton; (e) 
the armor plate was broken; (f) the left portion was turned 
over as a door opens, making what was the rear now the upper 
part of the plate; (g) the other piece was turned as on an axis, 
normal to the surface about 180°, and photograph No. 696, 
after the dirt had been removed, showing the fragments of the 
plate, 

I may add the armor was far stronger than the belt armor of 
any battleship; and what would become of a battleship with 
her side “open like a door” in her belt armor extending from 
3 to 6 feet below the water line? 

On o about May 9, 1900, Admiral O’Neil and the Secretary 
of the Navy attempted to deceive the Senate on the effect of 
high explosives; as evidence I refer to Senate Document No. 
348, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session. This report was in 
reply to a resolution of the Senate dated May 7, 1900. I quote 
the letter from the Navy Department, dated Washington, May 
9, 1900: 

The PRESIDENT 

SIR 


10 TEMPORE UNITED STATES SENATE. 
: Replying to the re solt ition of the Senate dated the 7th instant, 
requesting that the Secretary of the Navy send to the Senate report of 
all experiments with the Gathmana torpedo shell and gun, I have the 
honor to inclose herewith copies of the report of experiments therein 
called for. 
Very respectfully, JouN D. Lone, Secretary. 
Please note the report of Commander Couden, to wit: The 
destruction of a 17-inch turret armor by Gathmann is, in spite 
of this reselution of the Senate, withheld or suppressed. It 
will be seen that the Senate document contains 52 pages, con- 
taining many matters of no importance whatsoever; but the 
most important test, fact, or demonstration ever made on our 


Government proving grounds was suppressed in defiance of this 


ere 


resolution of the Senate. By destroying a 17-inch tury. 
with a single high-explosive shell Mr. Gathmann esta} 
fact of the utmost importance to our Government, to 
and the world, te wit, that armor gives no protection { 
ships against guns which throw large shells of —_ e 
and detonate the same promptly on impact. . his our 
officers and our Secretaries of the Navy know as w 
man of ordinary intelligence after Galas had 4 
this 17-inch armor, and yet they suppressed any repo 
vitally important test and result. It seems that th: 
have been collusion, or that they conspired to favor 
manufacturers of the Steel Trust, as it can not be 
that Admiral O’Neil and the Secretary of the Navy w: 
violated their official oath by making misleading report 
gress for deception only. 

As evidence of the unreliability of some of thes: 
ports I — Adiniral O’Neil’s report in the letter to 
tary of the Navy, May 9, 1900, page 15, last paragraph: 

In fact, it may be fairly said that the only useful resuli 


been attained by so large an expenditure of money 


in exp 
the Gatamann Co. has been the proof that the destructive « 


large quantities of guncotton against structures is vastly | 
been commonly supposed. 


Respectfully, CHARLES O'N 


Chief of Bureau o f ¢ 

First, the Gathmann tests, he reports “that the d 
effect of very large quantities of guncotton agains 
is vastly less than has been commonly supposed,” 
matter of fact, these Gathmann tests conclusively pp: 
the heaviest armor and the strongest battleship co 
known to warfare was in less than a second 
stroyed by a single Gathmann shell. 

Therefore, it is self-evident the Ordnance Bureau | 
false reports on facts, and in place of facts they rend 
dishonest opinions, manifestly intended to mislead Co 
the country. Why? For the benefit of the Steel Trus 

At all events, the evidence is conclusive that in thes 
we can not depend on official reports from the Na 
ment at all. 

It may be true that the result obtained by Mr. Ish: 
Gathmann are not entirely due to the force of high 
but also to the fact that our battleships are protected | 
inferior, cheap armor. It is commonly understood th 
armor costs about $200 per ton to make, but armor ci 
for less than $75 per ton, and no Member of Congress k 
difference between bad and good armor, and yet th 
ment pays $450 a ton. 

And may the Lord grart that our Navy never « 
flict with a modern navy to establish this fact, becaus: 
cheap armor gives no protection at all, but would gre 
tate the sinking of our ships by. its great weight; t 
layman should know. 

But it can not be expected that our best experts in 
come before Congress and give their knowledge and pr 
inferiority of armor furnished for all or for certain b tt eships; 
whereby so doing they would lose hundreds of thousands of dol 
lars themselves, because said experts would be discharged tr 
their present position or they could do no further business \ 
our large steel manufacturers; this even a layman should | 
Therefore, Congress must offer proper compensation and pr 
tion to such men when they furnish evidence by w hi 
ernment can recover a part of the hundreds of mi 
lars of which it may have been defrauded. 

It is a matter of record that the Carnegie Steel 
nished inferior armor before, and said company has 
victed of defrauding the Government of $450,000 i: 
contract, and finally compromised by paying $160,000 pe 
while Mr. Herbert was Secretary of the Navy. 

Thirteen years have passed since the documentiry ‘ 
shows that a Chief of Ordnance made deliberately false ™ 
to Congress and to the Secretary of the Navy. ‘The : 
limitations may protect the ex-Chief of Ordnance, b 
no excuse for wasting the public money on the construct 
battleships that would be worse than useless in time © 

How much bad armor has been furnished during rm 
years can only be surmised, but it is the duty of Conc™ 
the duty of the administration to obtain these facts, — 
inferior, cheap armor gives no protection, but wou ld = 
facilitate the sinking of our ships by its great we igh t, wae 
Russia learned to her cost at the battle on the Sea of j''" 
May 28, 1905, in which the Japanese literally destroye’ 
Russian Navy, sinking 22 ships and capturing 14, ©! 
38 escaping. 

I repeat it is the duty of Congress to turn a ful! 
subject by making a thorough investigation. 
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Workmen's Compensation. 1 is the county where the 1 ( of the employe " l. 
oes This t may be tw tl four, or five hundred miles fre 
. . 4% the ] ot S ed ¢ vee, Ile is OO 
> P Ki i ¢ 1] 1} he j Ww tt { Ile is fin l y unable to llow 
OF | e to th 1] s there nd in this 
23 . 2 ‘ ‘ ble 1 is left »> tiie ( - « ! ( | ve ind 
ON. WILLIAM as FIELDS, ie ends of jus \ t] vd A eve use al 
OF KENTUCKY if may be handled it 
| I Ss | t b d l l ( u 
In rue House or Rerresentarives land Viregi m the < : ( iw in 
Saturday, March 1, 19123 : at es haa eee ~ 
; i. l t t ( 
(sf :82) to provide B opcianive r I dy and comp ti - he 1 aa d to th | \ . a ld 
( irri on by rt i re d enga red in t , ut or Tore <0 to SI Lou NA , Ohio 
in the District of Columbia, and for other pu they w ld »to Ce IN SI which 
FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, there no man in this C = wy thames er Mavs 
in this country who has more sympathy for the sturdy oe be r a = to Ls ! x av ee 
‘ toll than I, and I would be far from giving a yote here | WC" Operates f.000 “pera app ro 
here against any measure that I believed to be hoi — cag off Lor . 
. their interests or that would lead to the betterment of | ‘° u os. = = l , : 
nditions. I am familiar with their needs and hard eS Se ao Gr FOO, Come a = 
ind my heart yearns for them and for legislation that | /'S° ® Ui Ss Goes a State, could 
ove their condition. And, Mr. Speaker, when I vote | S& mn rarer m= =e : Lexington, 
isure of that character I want it to be a measure in- wove Bt ~ us land mn — : ‘ y= 
1 in fact that will operate to the relief of labor. I will | Which the office is establisi AE removed to , could 
e for a measure that has only the name and not the | ‘© ©#uHal of Pil vi, Cw me : ; ao 
ought: and for that reason I can not vote for the | “Shand, Russell, eS Cee Pee oe the Ches ' & Ohio 
| workmen’s compensation bill now under discussion, | S¥5'¢™ from L to 200 miles aw 30 there to lit - , = . 
ich, if passed at this time, must be passed under suspen- | ST@®! MAJority oF the cases the answer Is, no OS SOO WIN 
the rules, which makes it impossible of amendment by OF the —eow who had lost his re kt . mera 
Ilo ne “ | children and go hundreds of mils to pro it T In 
nd, Mr. Speaker, that this matter is teo important, | a near = ” - ew eas ‘ 
t this bill is too full of defects to be shoved through | me a eye ae . if inte eerie aad ito law. I do not , 
House in this way. The proponents of this bill claim that a a = - — ao a - . - id I am \ ; Ac that 
rrect in principle, but I contend that if passed in its | ‘° ¥° — oo me wold tn ee ae ite ; wes 
form, which it must be if passed at all at this time, it | io tl SS iin thie bill - hart ‘iin ron ” ae a > att A 
yperate unjustly and very materially to the detriment of and I th ‘aa ai ‘enwilline to sive them at o1 unity t 
Ores. | do so, and for these reasons I shall vote | 
j e will not permit me to discuss the bill in detail, but I tates of my conscience direct me h | 
e to call the attention of this House and the country par- | ) jj). } 
to section 30 of the bill, which reads as follows: | - . 
ther the employee or the employer shall file exceptions to he | : _ *. ° . 
the adjuster as ee ata this r he san - eee W hite Earth Indian Re servation. 
have the cawse removed from the District Court of the U nited | 
(he cauae GE WEMNE Stade, or’ where the employer realdes or i | EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
isin at the time of such removal, by filing in such State | 
Y the kn ot ‘the aja ee ied aa <aanieaiiones ton a one | 
( h port o e ¢ ster ¢@ Ss exce ons ereto, ant 
yon the case shall proceed and trial shall be had in the said | I] () N | A M KS \I . R A 1] \ \I 
uurt in the same manner provided in this act for trial in the | Ome 
Dis t Court of the United Sstates: Provided, That if the employer OF ILLINOTS 
said cause, such removal shall be to the county where the | " 
action arose, or where the employer resides. If both the } IN rur Hovuse or Repres i 
and employer shall file motions for remo as above pro- | 
motien first filed shall prevail. Monday, March 3, 19 
om “ ae wom will overshadow every virtue con Mr. GR \HAM. Mr. Speaker, on Kobri z r 
! ‘ pen up anew the avenues of litiga- | from, South Dakota [Mr. Burke] inserted in the Recorp som¢ 
after it has already been delayed by the process of adjust- | criticisms of the investigation of the White Earth Indian R 
It will finally result in the establishment of a central} yation and of the report made to the House thereon bv tl 
in each State of this Union, where the several claimants | (pmmittee on Expenditures in the Interior Departme H 
vill be forced to go for relief, or by their failure to go will be alan iserted as past of his remarks a ymu tion fi 
“eprived of relief. Does some one ask how this can occur? | fydian Inspector James McLaughlin 1 Si ry of t 
Well, let us see. It provides that if either t .e employer or the | Interior 
; yee should file exceptions to the report of the adjuster, he | A iat 1s of explanation are order so tl 
have the cause‘ removed from the district court of the | ‘ Ane ee on . <P Semen, ee : a ' a ‘ 
United States to the State court of competent jurisdiction in the | misled either by the gentleman's r cating ; 
unity where the cause of action arose or where the employer patton cae cal ie 
esides or is doing business. It is optional with the employer} . 4” accordance A ¢ = )—all weie yatta ontop d 
to remove the case to the court of his home county if he eleets | South Dakota attacks the Jurisdi era 
to do so. Does it give the employee the same advantage? No, he became a aah — resi eit ibe Minerale a wong ss d 
does not; and I therefore charge that it is unfair in principle | has no jurisdict are ee , ne : ; 
. Will be unjust in operation. | he breaks when it unk vers son . rs : str a 
, Mr. Speaker, I charged a moment ago that this measure | which has ee = “ oo eas = age 1 - merry ® ‘a 
u id result in a central court in each State, where all claims | 'TY/™S, te Prevent ¢ eerie ee ~d . ceed 1 “eae he 
cainst interstate carriers would haye to go for trial. The bill | B18 obJect aS a member of — rere ig ie iby mate eds 
ovides that if the employer remove said cause he shall remove | ©®®™se his attitude materially. — ‘ 
Q the county where the cause of action arose or where he re- =e a report, he says, was made by two members ¢ a 
y ‘ides or is doing business. The best lawyers in this House, even | ™l! Of course it was. The third mem! y, SUDCOR 
h ie of the advocates of this bill, admit that it is optional with | mnittee joined with him in a minority report, and the other men 
0 the employer to remove the cause to the county where he resides | bers of the committee joined with the major of ae ou 
e or is doing business, if he elects to do so. Now, let us take a | committee. ; 
f “ase as it first appears. After the accident occurs it goes to the | The gentleman says the report was full of ISsions 
adjuster. When his report is rendered the employer can imme- | supported by the testimony But considering his partisay 
3 “itely file exceptions to the report with his motion that the | titude toward the work of the committee, would not be 
“ause be removed to the county where he resides or is doing | satisfactory if he had pointed them out and Un how t 





isihess, which, according to the judgment of able counsel here, 
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From his point of view, 1 er, that was probably unneces- 
ary, t was easier to condemn the majority’s report with- 
out | ‘end the evidence. 

rl icular occasion for this attack he says, because 

{ eks to « redit Inspector James McLaughlin. 

In this he is mistaken. The report seeks to discredit no one. | 

nply deals with the evidence in the record. It takes the 


they appear from the evidence 


seeking to discredit anyone or to favor anyone; nor 
an a partisan attack on it by the gentleman from South 
Dakota persuade any fair-minded person that it is a partisan 
report. 
And now as to Inspector McLaughlin’s defense of himself. 
During the taking of the testimony by tl subcommittee, 
any circumstances developed which appeared to reflect on Mr. 
McLaughlin. In order to be perfectly dair with him and to 
‘ive him an opportunity to explain these circumstances, if he 

















nd scm yarizes them | 


} ment matter. 


could, the subcommittee sent him the printed record of the 
testimony, which he admits he received, and wrote him as 
I ows 
I] REI rATEVES, 
We { , March &, 1922. 
if MI T 7 
Vational el, Washi ton, D. 
My Dear Sir: In the investigation whicl mmittee has been 
king « the W Wart (Minn.) Indian I tion, your name 
frequently been mentioned during the production of the evidence, 
nd under cir which may lead you think you should ap- 
ear be ee. I send you to-day copy of the evidence 
“l and I will send you the rest of the evidence 
l, and the committ will give you an oppor- 
so desire, 
JAM? M. GRAHAM, 
Chairman Committ on Bei litures 
in the Interior Department. 
rhe majority of the subcommittee very naturally thought if 
Mr. McLaughlin bad any rational explanation to make as to the 
ising evidence he W muld Ve it iril come before the com- 
ittee and make it. On the contrary, he informed us he did 
t deem it necessary to appear before th mmittee on his 
wh account, adding that he stood firmly on his reports on 
! matter. 
these reports were in the record was then before 
and as the testi y against hin there also. we were 
ind to assur ] had no expla! to offer, and that 
were to consider the evids fore 1 and on that 
eory the report w repared. We never thought it neces- 
» for him tf fol s to own defen 
mes foi i with a vé g l bored expla 
1 Wi , by tl V ( ? 
Had | ne | ‘ ( » been sworn 
l $s expl on wou ve iH eu ath. He pre- 
rred, however, to wait and try to ex in in an unsworn state- 
t or letter to the Secretary under circumstances which ren- 
1 questioning or cross-examination impossible. In the ab- 
testimony 21 facts he can not 1 make out his case 
] the use of adjectives, however strong or offensive they may | 
| now as to the facts: 
SI before I ‘tor McLaughlin’s appearance at the 
White Earth Reservation valuable pine-timber lands had been 


the Steenerson 
parts of the land 
literally covered 


80-acre tracts under 
@ pine on various 
Some tracts were 


in 


th 


lotted to the Indi 
Act. The quantity of 
lotted differed 


1ns 


greatly. 






with valuable pine trees; other tracts had very little pine on 
them. This fact opened the way for favoritism and chicane in 


the work of i It was a thoroughly unjust and unfair 


the tribal property, even if carried out in good 


way to dispose of 
faith. which the evidence shows it was not. Some allotments had 
more than $10,000 worth of pine, and some had little or none. 


There were on the reservation a number of mixed bloods, or, 
I prefer to call them, “ near whites,” bright, shrewd fellows, 
ful manipulaters, who were always ready to call councils 
: o into them with prepared resolutions in their pockets, 
which they readily managed to get adopted, and the real Indians 
hardly realized for weeks afterwards what had been done at the 
Some of these “near whites” were the hired em- 
ployees of the lumber companies which were thirsting for the 
ible pine on the reservation, some of these employees receiv- 

ing as high as $100 a month for merely nominal services. 
Under the Steenerson Act these pine lands were allotted to 
the Indians in tracts of equal area, regardless of value, by the 


, 
i 
v 


council. 


T 


Indian agent, Michelet. In making the allotments certain 
favored mixed bloods and “ near whites,” who were friendly to 


the interests of these hungry and thirsty lumber companies, 
managed to get the best allotments. 

Rey. Charles Wright, head chief of the Mississippi Chippe- 
complained to the authorities at Washington about the 
way the alloting was done, and as a result of his complaint 
Special Indian Agent Downs was sent to investigate the matter. 


Was, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
D 








Mr. Downs reported that the allotting was partial and 
and on the strength of his report the allotments were 

The mixed-blood and “ near-white” employees o 
companies thereupon became active, with the result 


spector McLaughlin was dispatched to White Earth. | 
not sent to investigate the fraudulent allotment: he \ 

to ascertain the wishes of a majority of the Ind 
subject. Former Commissioner Leupp testified that M 
was cted for this mission on account of his 
ability for handling Indians. He went to White EF 
a council, and made a report recommending the rei: 
of the fraudulent allotments, and on his recommend 
Downs report was overruled and the partial and u 
ments reinstated. 

In his report Mr. McLaughlin makes a vicious and. 
an unwarranted attack on the Rev. Mr. Wright, and 
thus succeeded in discrediting him at the White H 
President Roosevelt afterwards refused to see him, «|t 
presented letters of introduction from the governor of 
sota and from the senior United States Senator 
State. 

A fairly careful reading of Inspector McLaughii 
the Secretary of the Interior shows that it conf 
statements made in this committee’s report in 
matters and that it admits practically everythi 
against him in the report. He admits his instructi: 
obtain the views of a majority of the Indians as 
For this purpose he was not only to e: 
but to resort to any method he saw fit, or, to quote 
of his instructions: 

And you are instructed to adopt any oth 
cessary to ascertain the views and wishes 
Indians in the premises. 

These instructions are very plain. He was 
get the views of a majority of those attending a « 
emphatic point was to get the views and wishes 
of the adult Indians, and he is given full power : 
to do whatever is necessary and incur whatever e: 
essary to ascertain the views and wishes of su 
he do this? He does not deny the truth of the 
finding that there were 2,800 Indians on the ré 
titled to allotments and that about 1,200 of th 
adults. He admits he found only 130 male adu! 
favor of the allotments made by Agent Michelet. 
he figure 130 to be a majority of 2,800, or even of 
reasons for recommending the reinstatement of 
allotments, which the overwhelming eviden: 
shows to be fraudulent, are less than flimsy. 
cils go the one he called was “a greater ré 
usual.” But it was not a greater represeniation 
it was a majority of the adult Indians he \ t 
ascertain the views of, and he did not do it. On 
he overrode the facts, he overrode Inspector Di 
and recommended the reinstatement of the fra 
ments after ascertaining the views of only a very 
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of the adult Indians, and that small minority w: 
part, of the mixed bloods and “near whites” on th 
he lumber companies. 

It is difficult to see why Mr. McLaughlin call 
the Mille Lac matter. He admits his part in that 1 
on the Treasury. He makes even stronger the s 
report that the “improvements” for which the 


be paid had no existence in fact by quoting from J 
opinion that these improvements were practically 


and were assessed at what they had been. 


Mr. McLaughlin, aided by Agent Michelet, did | 
What did they assess? Property practically of | 
but this $40,000 was an inducement to the Indian 


Mille Lac to White Earth. 

As a matter of fact, most of them had moved b 
praisement ” was made. But if it was a gift for 
the Indians it should have gone to the Indians. 
shows where it did go, as follows. I quote from t! 


Three months after the act passed Congress we find 

McLaughlin bad completed their appraisement (so cal 

an alleged council with the Mille Lac Indians, and from 

cured an agreement that the money should be divided as 

- Gus H. Beaulieu should receive $4,000. 

2. Danie! B. Henderson should receive $3,650. 

Sam Powell should receive $500. 

Charles A. Ruffee shovld receive $150. 

D. H. Robbins should receive $150. 

The “chiefs” should receive $2,000. - 

. The Indians should receive $18,500, prorated amone t 
The sum of $11,020 should be deposited in a bank 


4 





wren cs 







of the Indians. . t 

When the Indians learned what was going on they cou ; 
against Beaulieu to recover the $11,020 which he had ¢ : 
ersonal credit and checked on as his own money. Beau! , 


mised by giving their attorneys $1,000 of the funds and | 








cccienaiieit 
wrk for the indians. thereby increasing his personal share of the 
3.420. Out of this $6,600 an attorney $500 fee 
mainder was prorated among the Indians. 





bs received a 





4 say Mr. McLaughlin knew where it would go when he 
this appraisement of $40,000 as a gif lndians. | 
his long experience in Indian affairs should have 
shrewd guess as to where it would prob 


to the 
en 
im te make a 
a to understand why he refers statement 
the committee by Judge Burch about wild 1 and 
hat statement was not testimony and was not received 


a loss LO 


ice 


1 as testimony, although Mr. McLaughlin tries to give | 


wession. There is no reference to it in the committee s 
ind the use made of it shows either a want of monre 
er 2 deliberate attempt to deceive. 

October 6, 1905, Mr. McLaughlin made his report, 
Michelet allotting, and on the next day he forwarded 
eatal repert coycerning the sale of timber on allotted 
Was this second or supplemental report merely for the 

. of causing a diversion in order to keep the attention of 

, denartment from being focussed on 

lians over the Michelet allotment? He had nro instruc- 
deat with anything but the allotments, but he took 
report against the Wisconsin lumbermen and in 


the dissatisfaction of 


to 


the local Minnesota lumber companies by telling how | 


tisfied the Indians were with the treatment received 

fron the Minnesota concerns. And yet the record shows that 
at . sale of timber to which he refers, held on November 15, 
1405, these Minnesota companies made fraudulent and fake bids, | 
‘ > enormous prices for hardwood which they did not want 
ef which there was little, and low prices for pine which | 
did want and of which there was much. The record | 

t the bid of Mr. Herrick, of Wisconsin, was from 

600.000 to $1,000,000 better than the bids of the Nichols 
c) | Co. or the Lyman-Irwin Co., two of the concerns which | 
Mclaughlin says had been giving the Indians such satis- 
Hlis attitude would not need to be changed if he held 

for the Minnesota concerns. 

Looking back over the ground it now seems clear that if Mr. 
in had never visited White Earth, and, the Downs 

had been allowed to stand, the Indians on that reserya- 
would have been saved much subsequent suffering and 


for corroboration and support to the minutes of the 


* council be called at White Earth, but 


were prepared by him or under his direction they are not 
luable as corroboration. When I consider Mr. McLaugh- 


reports from White Earth printed at pages 568 and 
the record of the testimony, and consider in connection 
t] h the testimony of the Rev. Mr. Wright and the Rey. 
M and also his letter to the Secretary of the Interior, 
1 in the CoNGRESSIONAL Record, which letter in the 
confession, and when I consider in connection with 

ese what has transpired on the reservation as the result of 

] m, I feel that the report of the committee treated him 


teo gently. 


1s 


Iwo Years in Cengress—The Work ef This Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER W. MOTT, 








as these min- | 


OF NEW YOR! 
Ix tux House or Repres s 
Tuesday, Mareh 4, 1: 
lOTT. Mr. Speaker, when this Congress | 1 if ork 
1 h from our political opponents of what they were | 
: do in the way of economy and reform, but now th 
t gotten through they will not be bold enough to claim 
' iey have accomplished anything in that direction, One 
o: their campaign assertions was the alleged extravagance of 
the Sixty-first Congress, but the appropriations made by this 
: will exeeed those of any of its predecessors, and if al! 
. 4uS passed by the House had become laws the aggregate 
‘ould have been much greater. We have had a large number of 
a ‘ratic Investigations and a great deal of money has been | 
f ed In that way without any good result. The monetary 


“on, which is in great need of action by Congress, has been 
‘osolutely neglected, but committees have been seeking to make 
p cal capital by investigations into various lines of business, 

wt any good result whatever. In the District of Columbia 
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the Suez Canal, while Germany, 
and Spain indirectly, 
using the canal, 


France, Holland, 
through subsidies to eet 
refund 


tolls to their vessels. ie 
| Peninsular & Oriental Line subsidy chances to be almost 
the same as its Suez Canal tolls. jsut when we p) 


| postal subsidy 


allow our vessels engaged in a trade from which foreig 


are excluded to use our own Pauama Canal free of 
Britain objects. 
Great Britain built up her shipping by 


American Collins Line was driven from the oce 
by British subsidized lines, 
is paying an enormous subsidy to the Cunard Line 
foreign nations are helping their shipping by subsid 
the case of Germany, by discriminating rates on 
and in other ways. ‘The only vessels we have on {lh 
in the foreign trade are enabled to maintain thems: 
act of 1891. But that aid has been 
to extend our commerce or enable new vessels to 
British shipowner needs to pay only one-tenth par 


itt 


inl 


and even to this day Gix 


of a vessel, as the banks there will take notes secure 
gage on the vessels. But our banks will not do ¢] 
business, and vessel has to be practically paid 
LABOR COST AT HOME AND ABROAD, : 
The labor cost of a vessel in this country is 
cent more than in Great Britain because of the 
| paid. The standardization of vessels in England en 
| to be built at a very much less cost. A large shi 
| building several vessels of the same kind at one | 
in this country instead of building two vessel 
| kind a shipyard will be building large and s 


various kinds at once, necessarily making their ¢ 
more. The cost of labor in American shipyards 
four times the cost of similar labor in Europe. \ 
have ships in the foreign trade unless we do somet! 
up for this difference in pay and in cost of operat 


| is unfortunate that the only thing done in this C 


can only be accomplished by reducing the wages of labor. How 
much higher wages are in this country than abroad is not a 
matter of dispute. In many lines imports are now large, for 
the simple reason that workmen will not accept in this country, 
and are not asked to accept, the low wages paid in Kurope and 
elsewhere. But with the reduced rates of tariff they will either 
va to accept such wages or else go without work. The Japa- 
nd Chinese are rapidly developing manufacturing indus- 

and with their low rates of wages our workmen can not 

e to compete. It is a sorry outlook, l we can only live 

d hope for the best. 
R D \vi § I N¢ i I 

If nf unate that the first Demo fouse in 16 years 
ends its work without doing anything to promote our shipping 
in 1 foreign trade. In 1828 we were carrying in American | 
essels ST per cent of our fe i , whereas to-day we 
11" irrying only about § had 757,998 tons of 
hippinag in that trade in 18: d increased in 1855 to 
2,539,.06 tons. But in 1911 y 872,671 tons engaged 
1 the foreign trade, although the wealth of the country had 
nereased sixteen times in 1855. In that year we built 
83,450 tons of shipping, whereas in 1911 we built only 291,162 
tons. The foreign commerce of the country in 1850 aggregated 
in ilue only $517.000.000, whereas in 1912 it was $4.217.000,000. 
With this enormous increase in our commerce, our shipping in 
the foreign trade has declined nearly two-thirds. While other 
nations have greatly increased their shipping and vastly in- 
creased their participa‘t‘on in our trade, we have gone in the 
pposite direction because we haye not protected our shinping. 
Chat is clear from the age of our coastwise trade. No | 
er back than 1855 we had 2,895,371 tons of shipping in | 

ihe constwise trade, which b d increased in 1911 to 6,720,313 
tons. This rapid growth of our coastwise trade, exceeding that | 
of any other nation on earth, is altogether due to the fact that 
it is absolutely protected. No foreign vessel is allowed to 
engage in that trade. It has not only increased enormously, but 
the iransportation rates have greatly declined, showing the 
bene fit of home competition. In the foreign trade our vessels 
are subject to the competition of all other countries, and, as en 


wages paid are so much greater in this country than abroad, 


costs more to construct vessels and more to operate them, Sa 

ticularly as our laws provide that American seamen shall be 

granted in food and other things rights and privileges not | 

accorded to those engaged in similar work on foreign ships. 
LASCARS AND COOLIES ON FOREIGN SHIPS 


A large percentage of the seamen on British ships are Lascars, 


a class that live principally on rice and dress in the scantiest 
fashion possible. American workmen can not compete with such 
labor without protection. Vessels on the Pacific are largely 
manned by coolies, both Chinese, Japanese, and Hindus. Such 
labor is not allowed on American vessels, and that is one reason 
why our shipping in the foreign trade does not increase. Our ton- 
nage in the foreign trade is really less than the record shows 
Vessels in the trade between our Atlantic and Pacific coast 
ports, by way of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, are by law re- 


the pretense of helping shipping was somethi 
hurts it, and that was the passage of a law which : 


to American register foreign vessels to be emplo: 
eign trade. So far, that has amounted to nothiuc 
difficulty with us is not alone in the cost of th 


the cost of operating it after it is built. 

Another provision passed by this Congress a 
importation of everything used in the constructi 
ment of a vessel. For many years we have had : 


| the free importation of raw materials for the 


| yessels in the foreign trade. 


quired to be registered, although cargoes on this route can be | 


earried only by American ships. If these were subtracted, in- 
cluding vessels that have outlived their usefulness but still 
retain their register, and the tonnage on the Yukon River de- 


ducted, the remainder would comprise little outside the steamers 
ean mail act of 1891 and a few steamers on the 
lacific under the American flag. 

Even when our naval vessels thade their famed trip around 
the world they had to be accompanied by colliers sailing under 
foreign In case of war we could not have obtained for- 
eign vessels to use as colliers, and, not having vessels of our own, 
our fleet woul ld be obliged to stay at home or within a short 

iistance of the American coast, so as to be able to obtain coal. 
1 iws to build up the shipping of the country were among the 
first passed by the United States Congress. In the early days 
we were doing the carrying trade for foreign nations. In 1796 
we carried not only 92 per cent of our foreign commerce, but 


under the o 


flags. 


we did a great deal in that line for other nations. Now we do 
none at all for foreign countries and carry only about 7 per 
cent of our own commerce, 

THE PANAMA CANAL TOLL QUESTION, 


We are expending between four and five hundred million dol- 
lars for the construction of the Panama Canal, but when it is 
completed we will have comparatively few vessels to make use 
of it. It will be greatly to the advantage of foreign nations, 
and yet when we propose to allow our coastwise vessels to use 
the canal free Great Britain opposes that course, for fear that 
it will give some advantage to our shipping. Russia, Austria- 


Hungary, and Sweden refund their vessels’ canal tolls paid in 


But the aduniission { 
of materials for the construction and equipmen 
the coastwise trade is simply a blow at Ame 
without a benefit of any kind to anyone in thi 
foreign ships are not allowed to engage in the co: 
there was no need of allowing plates, anchors, aid 
all kinds for the use of such vessels to be im» 
only takes work from American mechanics 
the foreigner. But that is the sole thing done by this Cons 
with the pretense of helping American shipping. W 

have the Panama Canal open, with practically 

make use of it. The situation is a good deal as ce: 
Democratic Representative from New York, who 
reminded him of department stores competing in | 

and one of the stores using the wagons of a rival | 

ery of its goods. We are using the ships of our 
to deliver our goods. They are in combines and 
rates to suit themselves. Our shipping to South 
tirely at the mercy of the foreign shipping trust. 1! 
own vessels, we would not only greatly increase « 
in case of war we would have the vessels absoli\: 
for aids to our Navy, not only for coaiing but fo 
purposes. 


for th 


tren 


MISTAKEN ATTACK ON THE NAVY. 


We are waking the same mistake in regard 
The Democratic Party in this House opposed th 
of two new battleships, although the deterio: 
existing vessels would not be made up by the ¢ 
two new ones. Nothing could be more fatal to our | 

‘ase of foreign trouble than this shortsighted policy ol! - 
to construct ample naval vessels. One thousand 
battleship are equivalent to an army corps of 50,000 
yet the party in control of this House proposes to cc 
that necessary force to protect our coasts, while 
tries are rapidly increasing the number of their Dicad 

Germany hoisted her flag in Venezuela at one tii 
tired because, as a result of the Spanish War, we we 
her with a stronger navy. Germany is now building { 0 
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his a year, while we started only one last year. Germany j or where any goods are sold or a uted, or by y ex] 
hoist her flag in Central America again, and she would | transportation « ympany, or in the transmission or d 
, navy twice as strong as ours. The War with Spain over | of telegraph or te lephor @ messages or merehandise. 
( would never have taken place if we had had a navy of | Chis bil 1 substar \ first oduced ! a 
strength to assure our success. That war cost about} myself on J + 17, 1912, and numb lH. R. 25395. Dees 
000.000, and pensions and all in 100 years will probably | ber 12 1 fter the Senator \\ sin t} . ' 
to three times that sum. A powerful navy, at a com-|! | ’ ‘ 1 Deeen 
y small cost, will insure peace, the permanency of the | be » 4 5 Vi 
oe doctrine, and the peaceful development of the continent. | P introduced 
We are now the fourth naval power, whereas we were the The La Fe 
- 1 a few years ago. England, Germany, and France are! and on March 1 f 
d of us, and in a few years more we will be behind both | Committee on the 
Jonan and Italy. We would be at the mercy of a great naval} My efforts to s th 
' r, as Russia was to Japan. We have not, on an average, | morning will appear 1 
one destroyer for a battleship, whereas we should have four. | had in the House, 
It is idle to talk about the world respecting any nation which | HOURS OF EMPLOY 
ample means of defense. Italy has just seized Tripoli} Mr. Winson of Pennsylvania. Mr. § . 
fl Turkey, because that country was not able to defend her- | Committee on the District ( : 
Austria-Hungary seized Bosnia and Herzegovina in the | * Me rele oan + 
‘ way. Russia has seized one part of Persia and Great} ypon it un ‘ here. 
I 1 practically another part, and they drove off an Ameri- Phe Spraker. The bill 
C: ho was helping that country to maintain its own army. |, aie. 9 Hap Param ! 
t nany years Germany and France discriminated against us Mr. LaFrerty. Mr. § = : ' 4 ‘ 
i ff matters. When we provided a law for retaliation they | by the gentleman from ] nd | 
bh desisted, although Germany still discriminates against us ; 7 it : eee 
wnsiderable extent. It takes three years to build a battle- | House was required to > 
that in case of trouble they can not be provided nor can | mittee, beca ise it makes a 
ti purchased of a foreign country. Boge 
INCREASING EFFICIENCY OF SHIPS. order to move to su per 1 the rul ind 
» guns on six of our battleships now are of low velocity ae eee vith the partlia 
ond short range. These vessels could be annihilated by the new |~ Mr. Mann. The gentleman 1 
vessels of a foreign navy, which could keep out of their range. an cage ssed ce > t | here. 
The guns in use to-day on battleships are double the efficiency | , ely sg oe lg ee _ 
of 15 years ago. The new battleship Pennsylvania will carry 12 Mr. Mann. But you can not | 
guns. The Oregon, in the time of the Spanish War, carried | 2 —— Sopeeny lie ial tat 
four. A vessel new will carry three tines as many guns, with | peer eee ee eee of the ' 
double the efficiency, making six times the efficiency of a ves- | Mr N ld like to k Ww 
se] at the time of the Spanish-American War. At that time | _ ae . Sioa "a ae 
they could load and fire a 18-inch gun once in five minutes. Mr LeNROOoT. ( . tructively tl 
Now they will do it three times in one minute. Then the speed | in possession of the House. | 
of the ships is 5 knots greater and the range of the guns are | a eee am oo : 
from 8 to 10 miles, as compared with 8 to 5 miles of those on | referred from the 9] —_ a to th 
the Oregon. This shows the great need of our keeping up with | Columbia it is in the p I 
other nations if we are to be in a position to defend our rights, | 70" 2 a Oe pene 5 — oe me ¢ 
and that is the only certain way to maintain peace. committee, because the | alls DI ie in 
A navy decides a war in these times. The Japanese fleet | the Committee on the District of Colum i 
decided the war with Russia. The Italian Navy defeated | /f oe oe one & 
Turkey, and if it were not for the Greek Navy Turkey would Mr. Mann. The gentleman seems to think tha 
be in a much better position to-day in its war with the Balkan | other paper up there. The very motion of th e 
allies. No greater mistake could be made than that of refusing | Sets bill to De road tro ee ar the Senate bite 
properly to develop the Navy. Vast millions have been voted | There never has been a case since I have been a Men he 
in this House for public buildings and river and harbor im- | when any Dill was permitted to be passed where t 
provements, many of which, of course, are necessary, but none | “te "Pt there. Any Paper i Che penthamne tex -_ 
of which are so important to the Nation ar 1m efficient Navy, | whether the possession of a paper, if it is not ; 
and yet for that purpose wholly inadequate provision has been vat ao — o all? 
made. ena t Mr. Lewnoor] what w » ar r 
Mr. Lenroor. The Senate bill. 
" ro 7 Pr fe » 
Fight Hour a Day and Forty-eight Hour a Week Laws for Me jae It is in ony session of the Co 
Wageworkers. " OF the — How can the House know what ts in the 8 
+ unless it is read? sc 
SPRECH iv: Easvawrs. 1 would suggest, If that be true, ' 
or go to the extent of entertaining the motion. 
Tho Spraxer. The Chair did not know but tha 
HON. A. W. LAFFERTY,  |°tui?isoron fran to megest ine ch 
=e here under auy circumstances except upon a 
OF OREGON, Mr. Mann. If anybody had possession of it, it wo : 
: cB festerds med out that . 
Iw tue House or Represpenrarives, hn og yy Pe a A meeit tat 
& duced—his own bill—and it was passed, and then the HI » started in 
Tuesday, March 4, 1913, on another one that the. £ atioman from Mle . Mr. BaRrironpt, 
= ‘ he fact develope: at we dk y grossed 
a _ Se fb regulate ithe hours of employment and safe- copy of eliker ome of th a So the ey eee “d, a 
any mill, factory; manufacturing or aie aioe oe a a ae wee a oa 
workshop, laundry bakery, printing clothing dressmakin or mil- — Interstats it Se ~ 3 Breage - a 1s 4 "en a 
linery establishment, mercantile establishment, store, hotel, restau-|}o'; Lil’ ae Te 
rant, office, or where any goods are sold or distributed or by any Mr. Lun 2007. If I may make t one mor { n ‘ * 
xpress or transportation company, or in the transmission or distribu- The os > Kenge die mg “Fie: 
“on of telegraph or telephone messages or merchandise Mr. I Ene nee eeléeiein to thin part ri] the , 
Mr. LAF a. ' the Committee on the District of Columbia was reques ‘the 
again tae a Speaker, this morning at 4 a. m. and bill to ‘the Clerk’s desk and refused to a ) 80. 38 
the paginas th m. E did everything within my power to procure _ ae. me mad 9 perts zt right to go. tha t. ie . 
the how of en aeeee- ef & TB, o bill te reguiate the chairman. of any ‘comentitan oan de feat the will « * the Hon : 
— employment and safeguard the health of females reference to a suspension of the rules in discharging 2 committee, and 


er 

eored in the District of Columbia in any mill, factory, manu- | that is a very common practice—— 

ere. or mechanical establishment, or workshop, laundry, | ,, The Sprakce. Let the Chatr ask the gentleman a question. D 

ment veining: clothing, dressmaking or millinery establish | {P"u6"House aid not Loow what was inte Use © 
» iercantile establishment, store, hetel, restaurant, office, Mr. Lexroor. Yes. 
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The Speaker. That is exactly what this request amounts to. 
Mr. LAFFertry. I would like to be heard for just a second. 
fhe Spraker. The Chair will hear the gentleman 


Mr. Dyer. Will the gentleman yield for just a minute, until I can } 


ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WILSON] a question? What 
does this bill contain? 

Mr. Witson of Pennsylvania. It is the woman’s S8-hour bill for the 
District of Columbia. It provides at 1our workday for certain classes 
of female employees in the Disirict 

Mr. Dyer. When did it go to the Com ter n the District of 
Columbia ? 


Mr. WiLson of Pennsylvania. Two or three days ago 


Mr. Larrerty. Mr. Speaker, the records of this House show, and the 

also show, that that 
bill, Senate bill 7725, an act to regulate the hours of employment and 
afeguard the health of females employed in the District of Columbia, 
passed the Senate and came to the House and was referred to the Com- 


mitiee on the District of Columbia. Now, if the Chair is going to 


records in the immediate possession of the Speak 


hold that the motion to discharge the committee and pass the bill is 
out of order because the bill is not physically present in engrossed 
copy, I will ask to be recognized to move simply that the committee be 
discharged from further consideration of the bill, which will authorize 
us to send over and get the bill from the chairman of the committee. 
And in that connection I desire to read > following request: 

lion. BEN JOHNSON, 

Chairman Committee on District of Columbia 
Dear Sin: We desire to move to suspend the rules and pass 8S. 7725 

judge Crisp says it will be necessary to have the engrossed copy on the 
Speake r’s table.”’ 

Mr. Mann. The gentleman just said he did not. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. That was after this came back. I read further: 


“If you will please send same over to Judge Crisp at once by this | 


page, we will greatly appreciate it. 
‘A. W. LAFFERTY. 
HENRY ALLEN COOPER. 
‘C. R. Davis. 
“ WILLIAM KENT.” 

That is indorsed on the back as follows: 

“The bill has been referred to the District Committee. The com- 
mittee alone can report it to the House. The committee must act 
upon it. 

* Respectfully, BEN JOHNSON.” 
tut the printed copies of the Senate bill in the document room, the 
copy which the gentleman has sent down to the Speaker’s desk, should 
be recognized and read as the Senate bill upon a motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill. There could not be any question about the 
authenticity of the copies. 

The Spra Why should there not be? 

Mr, LAFrerty. It is a Government document. 

the Speaker. The gentleman does not contend that all Government 
documents are authentic, does he? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. 1 will read from this document. It is indorsed as 
follows: 

‘Sixty-second Congress, third session. S. 7723. In the House of 
Representatives. March 1, 1913. Referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia.”’ 

It is indorsed at the end as follows: 

‘Passed the Senate February 27, 1915 

Attest: 

“CHARLES G, BENNETT, Scerectary.” 

The Speaker. That is the printed copy? 

Mr. Larrerry. Yes; that is the printed copy, presented by a Member 
of the House of Representatives as being furnished to the Members by 
the Public Printer through the document room. It ought to be treated 
as official for the purpose of passing a bill under suspension of the 
rules. The necessity of a thing should give rise to the rule. Necessity 
is the mother of law as well as the mother of invention. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Necessity does not know any law. 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. MANN. I believe the Speaker recognized me on a point of order. 

fhe Speaker. The Chair did recognize the gentleman on a point of 
order. 

Mr. MANN. The last remark of the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Lar- 
FERTY] illustrates his point of view. What are the rules for, except 
to let us do what we want to do—what he wants to do? [Laughter.] 
Necessity is the mother of invention. Torce is the only power that con- 
trols. [Laughter.} 

But the gentleman, upon reflection, will see that the House can not 
proceed upon that basis. Every once in awhile an engrossed copy of 
a bill, passing from the Senate to the House or passing from the House 
to the Senate, is lost in some way, and Remeatelien. in every legislative 
body, it has been held that where an engrossed copy of a bill passed in 
one branch of the legislative body had become lost, you must obtain 
from that branch another copy of the engrossed bill before you can 
proceed 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I understand the Senate has taken a recess 
until 9.80 this morning. 

Mr. UNpERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I understand the legislative condition 
to be that there are two bills that have not been agreed to—the Indian 
appropriation bill, which is in the Senate, and the general deficiency 
bill, which is out, but the papers are in the possession of the Senate, 
and the report will haye te be made to the Senate before we can act 
upon it. The Senate has adjourned until 9.30 this morning. Therefore 
it can not be acted upon until 9.30 this morning. I will therefore move 
that the House take a recess as soon as the gentleman from Washington 
{Mr. WARBURTON] makes a request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. WaArnurTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous consent—-— 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Does not a point of order take precedence over this 
request ? 

fhe Speaker. The motion to make requests was taken by special 
order the other day. 

Mr. LApTEnay. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
has the floor. 

The Srraker. The gentleman from Illinois has not the floor. He is 
sitting down. {Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Only privileged matters are taken up. 

‘the Speaker. This is a privileged matter. 

RECESS. 

Mr. UNpERWoop. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now take a 

recess until 9.30 this morning, 


j 


The motion was agreed to; accerdingly (at 4 o'clock and 20 

a.m.) the House stood in recess until 9.30 o'clock a. m.. Mai 
HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES, DISTRICT OF CoOL! 

Mr. LAFrerty. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rulk 
charge the Committee on the District of Columbia from 1 
consideration of the bil) S. 7723, “An act to regulate the bh. 
ployment and safeguard the health of females employed in t 
of Columbia,” and pass the bill. 

Now, that is the same matter that was up this morning 
parliamentary situation is that the Senate bill has been ref; 
Committee on the District of Columbia, and the chairman of 
mittee, after a written request submitted yesterday by myse!}! 
gentleman from Wisconsin |Mr. Cooper], the gentleman from 
{Mr. Davis], and the gentleman from California {Mr. k; 
in writing to send that bill over here to the Speaker's table 
engrossed copy might be present when the motion to discha: 
mittee and pass the bill could be presented. Under the rul: 
denis ihe House can not suspend the rules and pass the bil! 
engrossed copy is present on the Speaker’s table. 

The Speaker. For what purpose does the gentleman 
| [Mr. ILAMLIN] rise? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I demand a second, in order to find out w! 

The Sreixker. Demand a second on what? 

Mr. HAMLIN. On the motion of the gentleman from 0 
| LAFFERTY] to suspend the rules. 
| The Speaker. He is not through stating the matter. 

Mr. LArrerty. Now, Mr. Speaker, this same question 
the House on February 28, 1907, as follows: 

“Mr. WitntamM Bb. HoUMpuHrey of Washington moved t: 
| rules, discharge the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
| from further consideration of the bill (S. 1462) for the 
| of fish-cultural stations on Puget Sound, and pass the sam: 
The motion was made without an engrossed copy of i! 
| Speaker replied 

“It is in order to make a motion to discharge the commii 
ther — of the bill, and the motion which has 

| in order. 

The Speaker. That is not the motion the gentleman 

morning. 

| Mr, LAFFERrtTy. The motion I made this morning is not 
the motion I present now, but if the Chair rules now it is 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill without the engro 
desire to amend by a motion simply to confine it to the ti: 
| to suspend the rules and discharge the committee, and the: 
| menting that, I will ask that the following order be adop! 
“Ordered, That the chairman of the Committee on th: 
Columbia deliver forthwith to the House the engrossed 

| bill S. 7723.” 

In support of that I will say that the Speaker on the f 
said: 

“Debate has been in order, but at the clese of the de! 

| bill has been searched for on the files of the committec 
| materialize, the vote can not be taken; the House can 
| a bill of which it does not have manual possession.” 

The order proposed by Mr. HuMpiunrey of Washing 
| agreed to. 

The order was as follows: 

“ Ordered, That the Clerk be directed to i:equest the Se 
the House a duplicate engrossed copy of the bill (S. 1462 
one or more fish-cultural stations on Puget Sound, Stat f \ 
the original having been lost.” 

Now, then suppose every Member upon this floor was 
anxious to pass this 8-hour bill, but the chairman of 
over in the House Office Building, was barricaded behind hi 
ing to deliver the engrossed copy to the House, which in « 
he is doing. Under the precedent which I have read it 
the Speaker to entertain a motion to suspend the rul 
the committee, and pass the bill. But under that precede: 
can not put the question upon final passage until the eng: 
brought ‘over. 

The SPEAKER. He can not put it at any stage of the ga: 
is absolutely necessary to have that engrossed copy here, 

| rule would work almost anarchy. 

Mr. LAFrerTy. But it is not necessary that the eng 

| present or the fact even be ascertained that it is present 
taining the motion to discharge the committee. , 

The Speaker. The Chair never said it was. The Chai 
ters as they are presented here, and sometimes he goes ou 
make a suggestion to gentlemen how to get in. 

| Mr. LArverty. Mr. Speaker, I amend =e motion and 

| discharge the com tee from further consideration of th: 
to regulate the houts of employment and safeguard the ly 
in the District of Columbia. 

The Speaker. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MANN. I demand a second to ascertain what the m 
reserve a point of order. 

The Speaker. The motion is to suspend the rules and. 

| Committee on the District of Columbia from further consid 
8-hour bill. Is a second -demanded? 

Mr. LAFFEeRTY. I ask unanimous consent that a second 
as ordered, . 

The Spraxer. Is there objection? [After a pause.] TheCh 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jo! 
time? ’ 

Mr. Jounson of Kentucky. No; I do not care anything 

The Speaker. The question is, Shall the motion that the 
pended and the Committee on the District of Columbia 
from the further consideration of that bill prevail? — E 

Mr. LArrerty. Mr. Speaker, I ask immediate considera'i 
der which I send to the Clerk's desk. 


RECESS. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the Hous 
recess until 10.30. 
Mr. LArrerty. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the immediate con 
this order. as 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDrr 
that the House take a recess until 10.30. a 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 10 o'clock ai 
a. m.) the House stood in recess until 10.30 a, m. 

There was no opportunity between the recess last ; 
and the final adjournment at 12 o'clock to renew bo 
to pass the Senate bill, owing to the fact that the veto |" 
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ve consumed all of the time of the House up to the min 
f adjournment. Therefore the Sixty-second 
adjourned without day without any S-hour law fo 
employees in the District of Columbia. 

r heave no doubt that during the Sixty-third Congress the 
" y from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotvterre] will again procure 
ssage of his bill through the Senate and that we who 
he same will be able to procure its passage through the 
d that it will become a law. Such a law has already 
ted in the States of California, Colorado, and Wash 

Such ought to be the law in every State in the Union. 
if I had my say about it there would be an S-hour law 
women, and children in eyery State in the Union and 
Columbia. But the securing of such a law 
a step in the right direction. and I am proud 
that I had the honor to introduce the first bill in 
National House of Representatives for that purpose. On 
date I introduced a separate bill providing for an 
iy for male employees, and I hope to secure its enact- 

‘Jaw within a few years at latest. I should } 
yote for its passage to-morrow. 

La Lollette bill, which I endeavored to procure be 
| through the House this morning, would affect 5248S 
sho work for wages in the District of Columbia, accord- 
, » the census report gf 1910. Many of these women work 
a day and some of them longer. 
of the operations of the California law, which is 
1y ways similar to the bill under consideration, Miss Maud 
vey, of San Francisco, recently made the following state- 
hefore the House Committee on Labor: 

S-hour law fer women took effect in California on the 21st 
1911, Sinee then 20 months have elapsed, and upon the ground 

experience we can now say with Mark Twain that the objec 

» this measure are all in the nature of prophecies which have 
true when tried, for many objections were raised and dire 

was prophesied should the S-hour bill become law. 

First, there was the objection to giving the women 1 day’s in 
7. This objection came from those enterprises which were in opera 
eyery day in the year, as telegraph, telephone, and transportation 
ilies, and hotels which said, * Our guests eat 7 days in 
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Sunday well as week days.” But since the law has gone into effect 
thod of 
that is, sh¢ 
d so on 
yment 


employing 1 extra relief girl to every 6 previously employed: 
relieves A on Monday, B on Tuesday, C on Wednesday, 
Consequently it is merely a question of expense due to 
if additional women. 
n there were other employers who did not object to the 6-day 
to the’ 8-hour day. First came the retail merchants. They 
d their stores were open from 8 in the morning until 6 at night, or 
! Nowever, since the passage of the bill they have been 
to adjust themselves to the law by having part of their force work 
m 8 in the morning until 5 in the afternoon and part from 9 until 6, 
h 1 hour for lunch. 
rt laundries also objected to the 
48-hour week. They said that on 
t the wash, so that the girls did not come until noon, which 
essitated longer hours on other days. Since the law has gone into 
however, they have been able to adjust themselves by having 
girls come on Mondays at neon and work until 9 at night, with 
1 hour for supper. The San Francisco laundries incidentally already 
had {8-] week, owing to the union; but the workers said it had 
st them 11 weeks’ strike and $60,000. They thought that an ¥-hour 
ough legislation would be simpler and more economical, 
less inconvenient to the publie in general. 
n it was objected to that there was no provision for overtime or 
sh seasons. On this subject a little cracker packer spoke at the 
iring in our State senate. 
old of her work, 9 hours a day, standing at the end of a canvas 
te, down which the crackers came fast that she had to pack, 
k, Without turning her head——-pack without moving aside unles 
me one were there to replace her or the crackers would go all over 
floor. Then sometimes, after the day’s work was over and there 
re h orders, she must work overtime, 2 or 5 hours, perhaps. She 
d that though the girls were paid for overtime they would rather 
sive up the extra pay than to have the wear and strain that resulted 
m the extra work. She said that the day after they were so tired 
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: filled shorter hours could not make up for the strain under which 
7 oi aie the rush orders. A short time after the law went into effect 
_ let this same girl on the street and asked how the law was working. 
as Said the girls practically did as much in the 8 hours as they had 
previously done in 9, because they were so much fresher when they 
vent to work In the morning. She said also that there was no diffi 
Toot Suing the rush orders. 

ry, oR, It was objected that there was no provision for special seasons. 
re came the department stores again, with their Christmas season, 


: they remain o 
jist themselves to thi 

at 1 and remain 
nvalved on ee of one department store told me that though this 
satisfact an ad tional expense that the 8-hour law had proved very 
reviousie’ 3 owing to the greater efficiency of the girls. He said that 
ous'y, under the long hours, the girls had broken down and it had 
ba holiday = replace them and to train new girls during the ter- 
mained at & Tush, but that under the 8-hour law every girl had re- 
at her post throughout the entire season, and the law had thus 


n at night. However, they have been able to ad- 
Ss law by having part of their force come at noon 
until 10 in the evening, with 1 or 2 hours for 


ul rele Ween to the merchants themselves. In a letter which Mr. 
ae cinstock, one of our best-known merchants, wrote while the 
7 mene fore our legislature, he said: “In some of the mercantile 


oe in which I am interested we have been working on an 8-hour 
)/' Women, with every satisfaction to them and to ourselves. If 


the &-he av 
tion % Calites in mercantile establishments Is made a common condi- 
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ek.” and condensed-milk factories which cried, “Cows give milk on | 
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| these enterprises have been able to adjust themselves by the simple | 


also | 








no irdship ’ love wi 1 blessin \ } 
worke nd ¥ tel make for deat ol 1 
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: rhen ‘ ike vith « mn rh 
til ison ‘ s s, I nal lo h g 2 I ( 
S ed to ha sp ad red a \ ! 
the bill becom« la 
llow notwitl ndi aT 2 1 was 
hardest fought of tl { rot 
that the bill wen “ ‘ in re 
leg tu sine I i nov al 
very read t I of 
vs of depat ! t 
aid that t! | ad 
\ and they w ld 
It was also obic ed } f 
would he reduced i i dl f found 
tw or three instances of this ! a) ‘ | i 
behind a counter hours a « ed A st 
three days she had worked om i li n 
for this she had received $9 a w t t to eff I 
asked if her wages had reduced Is ! rd 
a week; but I don’t mind: I'm glad ‘ ) ‘ 
sake of the shorter hou 
Then it was objected that women \" 
however, that the on adjustn tt 
law went into effect has not been di 
the employment of mot Chis | nt ! 
we know that the expen in the end 
by the public nd it is n expens ( 
Willingly for the sake of healil "\ 
expense is, moreover, made up t i 
of the girl 
Mr. Speaker. it is incredible to me th eg e 
State or National, should refuse to pass S-hour { 
ployees, income-tax laws, inheritance-tax WV ‘| \\ 
ing public-service commissions, with powers to tix the rat f 
service and prices of all monopolies, except upon the hypothesis 
that a majority of our public legislators, or at ist the 
who control legislation, are still under the influe e of the 
money power of the United States. 
Mr. Speaker, | was born and raised a conse [ ¢radu 
ated from the law department of the university of tir 
| State—Missouri—and was admitted to the bar Jimme = sO 
five days before I was 21 years of age. L was elected < 
cuting attorney of Montgomery County, Mo., by the largest vow 
given to any candidate for “any office on either ticket In 105 
[ was appointed a special agent of the General Land Offic 


Secretary of the Interior Ethan Allen Hitchcock and sent to Ore 


gon to aid in the land investigations being carried on in that 
State by the noted prosecutor, Francis J. Heney, and the ¢ \ 
noted detective, William J. Burns In 1G 72 el f nthe 
Government service and again entered the practice of Ja wh 

is a profession tendipg to make any citizen conse! tive rh 
tendencies relating to government. 

But I desire’ to say here and now that I do he ‘ 
new administration to be inducted into power tl ai 
a very few minutes is half as radical as it ought to le 
believe that I am more radical in my views than y D 
or any Progressive or any Republican upon the floor 
Hiouse at the present time, or any Member who w bey ! 
the floor of this Hlouse during the Sixty-third ¢ rel we 
I know that I am conservative. 

The incoming President was elected by the American people 
because they believed he was a progressive, aud yet we find 11 
he has named for the important position of Attorney Ger 
lawyer of New York City, James C. McReynolds. The name « 
Mr. McReynolds is being carried in the newspapers, undoubted 

i by the incoming President's direction, as being “from ‘Tennes 
see”; but the New York City directory over in the Congression 
Library shows Mr. McReynolds’s office address to be 120 Broad 





way, New York City, and his residence address No. 9 East 
Thirty-ninth Street. in the same city. The only previous pub 
service that I have heard credited to Mr. McReynolds is that 
of a special assistant to Attorney General Wickersham unde 
the administration of President Taft. We all know that it was 
| because of the conservatism of the administration of President 
Taft that Mr. Wilson was elected, and it is safe to say that the 
American people db not want the affairs of the new administra 
tion conducted by men of the same views as those who con 
trolled the Taft administration. L hope Mr. McReynolds wi 
prove a progressive Attorney General, and if so hall have 
my hearty support. 

Mr. Speaker, in a few words I believe that I « mvince the 
most skeptical listener that radical legislation and radical en 
forcement of laws we already have is imperatively demanded 
by conditions in this country. The total wealth of the United 
States is $125,000,000,000. At present 50 men own 40 per cei 
of this wealth. At present 200,000 men own 70 per cent of th 
wealth of the United States, leaving only 30 per cent for tI 
remaining 91,800,000 people. This condition has been brought 
about by special privilege. The influence of the fe nen who 


rnia, including the Christmas holiday season, it will work | 
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200,000 owl the wealth of 
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and in doing so 
but a conservative. But 
nnd demanding only com- 


hdilion th against, 


sh to repeat th i 


this ¢ it I protest 
am not a radical, 
n being a conservative, as I am, 
hn honesty and common de hacy, I do believe that I am the 
radical Member of the House of Representatives of the 
ted State I hope and pray that a majority of the incom- 
ngress | I the public rather than servants 
probably a vain 


that this is 
presidential election will 


i¢ money Bs 
and that at leas 
‘y to put the public in control and to make the general 
the this Government instead of the 
erests of the money power and special privilege. 
\t the pres of the families of the 
ites have an income of less than $400 a year, while the other 
the families the United 
S900 per year. These are census fig- 
Only one family in twenty, or, in other words, one man in 
one hundred, bas apn income high $3,000 a year. Yet 
President Taft, in a recent final address to the Press Club of 
y, spoke of the time when he first started out in life 
upon his own resources under the necessity of earning the $300 
or $400 a month necessary for a man to live on. 
Every consumer in this country to-day is paying 
all he earns as tribute to speciai privilege; and he 
paratively little, because be at tie same time a 
ial privilege, either directly or indirectly. The remedy is 
to pass laws, both Nationa! and State, creating public-service 
commissions, with the power to fix prices, service, and rates 
of monopolies, based upon fair interest returns upon the actual 
cash investment, income-tax laws, inheritance-tax laws, and a 
law radically reducing the tariff all along the line and remoy- 
ing the tariff altogether from the articles which are controlled 
country by the trusts. Minimum-wage 
should be created nationally and in every State in the Union. 
Then man who works would be able to buy with his 
irnings a comfortable living for himself and family, to take a 
ition of at least 30 days each year in the mountains or at 
ie seashore, and to lay by a little for his old age besides. 
does not require the scheme of a political dreamer to bring 
about these results. It requires only common honesty and 
common decency and manhood on the part of men in public 
oltice. 
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The people will have to educate themselves rapidly in the 
next year or so if they expect to get complete relief even at 
the presidential election of 1916. They must learn to disre- 
gard the manufactured “news” which is sent out daily for 
their consumption and to trust no public official who does not 
come out flatfooted on the side of an absolute progressive pro- 
gram. The official who hesitates or makes excuses is not a 
friend of the public. ‘The official who is not for the public 
welfare openly and outspokenly is againsi the public welfare. 
Trucklers to the money power and to its servant, the public 
press of the United States, must be left at home in succeeding 
elections, 2 

Legislators now in office by the grace of the money power 
sheer at other legislators who dare to defy that power and in- 
troduce measures here upon the floor of this House in favor of 
the public, and then advocate and vote for said measures. They 
denounce such faithful servants as “demagogues appealing to 
popular sentiment”; but the fact is that those who thus sneer 
are themselves the cowards, who are serving their masters, the 
money power that put them in office, and which power is hold- 
ing the uplifted lash over their bared backs throughout the 
period of their service under the Dome of this Capitol. It 
requires something more than a demagogue to faithfully serve 
great mass of humanity, which is without the power of 
gold and without the power and advantages of the press, and 
liable at any time to crucify its truest friends as the result of the 
misinformation circulated by its werst enemy—the money power. 
Yes, it requires much less courage to be conservative and serve 
the money power than it does to be honest and serve the public 
welfare. 
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HON. STANTON WARBU] 


OF WASHINGTON, 


in 
» J 
In true Hovse or Representrarivi 
1913. 


the Progressive | 


© 


Tucsday, 

Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the Democratic Party by their national platforms 
committed to the propesition that the National 
form give substantial aid to the St: 
Whether wise or unwisi 
committed to this policy. Our new President—\ 
especially committed to it. Every Progressive aud 
Congressman, unless in his campaign he disavow: 
I believe a majority of th 
allegiance to the Republican Party are in favor 
policy. In addition to this, there is an almost wi 
by the people of this country that the Governme: 
States in some form or other in. the construction 
This is a new departure of governmental policy. 
the expenditure of many, many millions of dollars. 
is going to take expression in some form of si: 
the very near future, and the great, big, seriou 
| How shall this be done so that tne Government 
no error in the form of aid it shall give the Si 
the Government shall receive in return value do 
which it expends? One who has given 
thought and examined the bills that have been 
this Congress will readily see what a great, big. 
tion confronts the next Congress. I have given th 
| great deal of thought and study, and I have put mm 
in the form of a bill which I recently introduc 
that the Government ought to build a system of n 
| state highways that will give each State a basic s) 
ways with which they can connect and construct a 
of highways. I believe that this is the most 
economic aid that the Government can give the 
the same time construct a national system of 
ways. 

I desire to first give 

| interstate highways. 

My bill proposes a complete system of inters 
ways 16 feet wide connecting every State cay 
other and with the Capital of the United States. 
that part of my bill which locates the reads I u 
as basic points through which the roads mus 
began to devise a system which would do this 
cities of over 100,000 population and all the chic 
at the same time arrange the routes so that the 
the direction of the general movement of comme! 
with the least possible mileage. 

I think I have fairly accomplished all these ob) 

| if you will carefully examine the map you wi 
that I have done so. 
| The map will show the general system and re 
The general direction of all the roads and the c: 
cities over 100,000 and the seaports through wh 
must be located are named in the bill. I then | 
routes between points named must be located so 
through all cities of over 10,000, where it will nol 
age over 12 per cent. 

The bill also provides for branch roads to e 
population of 20,000, providing the city can be 
miles of roadway, and in case such city can not bi 
the construction of over 50 miles of the necessary 
connect such city, the Government shall build 50 
vided the city or State will build the additional mil 
are only about one-half dozen cities in the United 
20,000 population or more that would not be re 
the city or municipality constructing any mileage. 
230 cities in the United States with a popula 
twenty and one hundred thousand people. ‘Two-t! 
cities are on the main trunk highways. The salir 
the system are these: 

Every city of over 100,000 population is on a mail 
way. ; 

Every capital in the United States is on a main 
way. 

Every seaport in the United States over 20,000 1" 
on a main trunk highway. 
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»-thirds of the people of the United States will reside 
the highways or within 10 miles of one. 

examined the above 
States; in 


on one ot 


I have 
tion \ b 


resident ofa 


eare fully statement in 
this, as 
living within 10 
brough it or by it. I know I aim 
i say that the percentage of resident 
¢ States will reside on or within 10 ni 
within the State: 
a, over OU per cent; 


most con - 
count 
road 
overstating the 


s of each of the 


the following above, I 
City is 


miles of a 


not 


Missouri, « rod per 


eeut; 


cent: 
Lilinois, over 
Massachusetts, over 
80 per cent; Connecticut, over 
Montana, over 
per cent; Oregon, over 70 
cent; Colorado, over 70 per 
and Delaware, over 70 per 


Pennsy! ania, over 74 per 


York, 


‘cent; 
it: New 
nt; New Jersey, 

cent: Rhode Island, 
cent; Washington, 

California, 


] ? . 
i’viand, ovel 


over 76 per ce 
over 
over 0 


over 


per cent; 
TD 
per 
70 per cent; 


over 75 


unl mileage necessary to be « 


ill will be about 


onstructed under the 
18,000 miles or less, including branch 


ip undertakes to 
s named in the bill. 

if each State of the Union were to construct as many miles 
of road within its borders, using the road proposed to be con- 
structed by the Government under 
plete system of State roads. 

system of State 
United esti 


show only general direction between 


this bill, it would have a 

It would have as complete 
roads as the one I propose would be for the 
ites; in fact, much more complete. Under the pro- 
posed law the more thinly settled States get a larger percentage 
of mileage to the population than the more thiekly settled States, 
yet this is largely equalized by the fact that the cost of mainte- 
nance of the road in the thickly settled portions and between 
the very heavy centers of population will be much greater than 
where the travel is comparatively lighter. The one in the long 
run will about offset the other. The great advantage of my 
bill over the many proposed is the fact that it establishes a 
system of roads. 

Under my scheme the necessary money for the payment of 
ihis work will be collected by the Government within five years 
after the act takes effect. The proposed bill contemplates the 
construction of about 18,000 miles of roads. I estimate the cost 
will not exceed $15,000 a mile, or $17,500 at the maximum. 


Most Cou 


[ propose to raise the fund by approximately restoring the 
internal-revenue tax of 1879 on tobacco and set aside the addi- 


tional income from this source as a national road fund. 

The main difference is the tax on cigars. The law of 1879, 
our recent laws, fixed the same tax on all grades of 
the tax was $6 a thousand, regardless of whether the 
wholesale price was $35, $75, or $150 a thousand. -I have 
always contended that this was a wholly unfair system of tax; 
that the tax ought to be graded so that the man who smokes a 
5-cent, the mar who smokes a 10-cent, and the man who smokes 
a 20-cent cigar would pay about the same per cent tax. 

The additional tax so provided would amount to about 
560,000,000 a year. It would not quite double the present 
internal-revenue tax on tobacco. If the proposed roads should 
cost $15,000 « mile, the roads will be paid for in about five 
years, 

There is no doubt about the money that would be received 
under my proposed bill. It is a well-settled rule that increase 
of tax on a luxury does not decrease the amount consumed, 
though no great harm would occur if it did decrease its con- 
sumption. Such would not be the result. This has been shown 
by many changes in the tax on tobacco, whisky, and so forth. I 
am certain that.we will never be able to construct national 
highways unless some such special fund is created, and I know 
of no better way to raise the fund. 

Our tax on tebacco is very small. Our tax on whisky and 
beer and our tariff on woolen and cotton goods has not been 
reduced practically since the late war. The tobacco tax was re- 
duced in 1873 because the Government was getting more revenue 
than it was using. It was reduced again in 1879 for the same 
reason, and again in 1883. Our tax on tobacco is not one- 
fourth of what it was during the war. It was not taken off in 
i879 because there was any demand for a reduction by the 
consumer; it was removed simply because the Government was 
vetting more money than it needed. 

The proposed bill raises the tax on a 5-cent cigar or under 
fifteen-hundredths of a cent, and the tax on a 10-cent ¢igar or 
two for a quarter cigar three-tenths of a cent, and on a 15-cent 
cigar or above six-tenths of a cent. The result would be that 
2 man who smokes a 5-cent cigar to be dead even on the cost of 
his cigars would have to reduce his smoking to 32 cigars where 
he now smokes 33 cigars; the man who smokes 10-cent cigars 


as all 


cigars: 


o~ 


work out, 


es of the proposed 
| heavy, as a 
Ohio, | 


would smoke 29 cigars where he now smokes 30: the 
20-cent cigars would smoke 32 cigars where 
sinokes 55. As a matter of fact, this is not the way 
The manufacturer would reduce the size of 
proportionately and the consumer would not know the dif 
in the size of the cigar. One could not select the sm, 
from the larger if the two sizes were laid side by side 

While the propesed increased tax on tobacco m 

matter of fact it will not even be noticed 
The manufacturer of a 10-cent cigar would . 
the weight of tebacco one-thirtieth, and the consumer \ 
notice the difference. The manufacturer of smoking 
vould likewise decrease the size of the package al) 
twelfth, and the consumer would not know the diff, 
the size of his package. During the Spanish-America, \ 
tax on tobacco was increased to nearly the amount s 
and I venture the assertion that not One consumer of 
out of 1,000 who reads this article ever knew the tax wa 
and never knew when the tax was taken off. The ra 
tax on tobacco will not even affect the producer ot 
One-half of our tobacco is exported. England imports 
of her tobacco from us; France imports about one-ha 
tobacco from us; Italy imports nearly all of hers. Th: 
regulated by the foreign market much more so than is 
of wheat and corn, and is not affected by the tax. Fo: 
when England imports tobacco which she buys on tlx 
here she puts an internal-revenue tax upon it of fiy 
much as proposed in my law; France and Italy abou 
as much. The farm price of tobacco, as a matter of 
been a little higher in this country during the times 
have had the heaviest tax upon it. This can be eas 
tained by anyone who will take the trouble to stucy 
tory of our tax, together with the prices of tobacw) 
farmer. 

The building of roads in this country has been 
neglected. It is the one great necessary internal iu 
that has been forgotten. We are as far behind ever 
country in this work as we are ahead of them in « 
We are certainly the laggards here. It is useless for 
sole ourselves with the suggestion that we are a 1 
and therefore our frightful road conditions are exc 
many of our Eastern States that have been setiled 
two hundred years and are thickly settled and w 
road conditions are as bad to-day as they were one 01 
dred years ago. We have spent millions—yes, hundre: 
lions—of dollars in attempting to improve worthless 
practically nothing on good roads that would be of t! 
service to us. We have spent hundreds of millions of 
public buildings in comparatively small cities thai 
of no considerable advantage to them or to the gener 
but would have been of immense value to the while « 
these millions had been put into a system of interstate 
The States with great seaports that have had huudr 
lions of dollars of Government money expended on | 
bors ought to be willing to have the Government ce 
amount to a system of interstate highways that would | 
greatest benefit to them and to every State and sect 
Union. It has been said that the United States can 
to do this. I ask, Can the United States not afford | 
The little island of Jamaica in the Caribbean Sea, \ 
about one-tenth the size of Virginia and about two 
population and about one-half the size of Massachiis 
about one-fourth of the population, settled about the + 
that these States were settled, and with nothing like the 
has built and maintains in excellent condition about 1. 
of the finest macadam and hard-surface roads. Tl 
have made this little island a paradise and bring it 
revenue. France has constructed within the past of or 
and maintains about 20,000 miles of the finest nation 
She is now hard-surfacing them. If France can «ffor' 
tain 24,000 miles of national highways, with her con) 
small area and with one-third of our population, lea) 
provinces, as she does, the burden of constructing :\\ 
taining the State system, it seems as though the United 
with her area and her wealth and population, could 
to construct and maintain at least 18,000 miles 0! 
highways. 

The highways I propose will, if constructed and * 
constructed, become great lines of commerce and trav« 
be used by all classes of people. There is nothing tha' 
so much in reducing the cost of transportation for the shor 
such as 30, 40, or 50 miles, as the autotruck. No s 
hard-surface roads completed to large centers than | 
truck appears on the road as the freight carrier fol 
tances I have mentioned. The wholesale house !iict 


smokes 


consumer, 






























bhecins to deliver its goods t sinall towns and farming com 
si ties by the autetruck. The big farmer hauls his preduct 
to the larger centers by the autotruck, where heretofore he has 

werely hauled it to the nearest railway station. The dairyman 
1 the truck farmer can deliver their goods by the autotruck 
or three times the distance that they could u ‘tofore 

, them and in cheaper and far better condition. The city 
its butter and eggs and milk and garden prod nd a 
kinds of farm produce from a much larger territory and at 
much less cost than heretofore. The farm life is made mor 
tractive. The farmer who lives on such a road ithin 1 
es of a city has all the advantages of both city and country; 
The saving to the farmer in marketing his gccds is very 

Our rich people go abroad every year, spendin it is 

‘ ated, over $100,000,000 in touring the Continent of Europe 
y ‘vely for the reason that to tour this country is simply 

nuddy, back breaking job, while over there they ean get the 

st roads. <A large part of these millions could be saved to 

s country by such a system of roads. I was t: with 

Judge Gibbons, of Los Angeles, about this matter, and he agreed 

li me that while his country was makiag an immense amount 

f money out of the tourists on account of their splendid hard 
id system, that the great big benefit came froin the u bs 

of the autotruck and freight wagon. I asked him to 

e me briefly ‘the experience of his people along these lines 

He did so, and I here insert his letter in full. You will ebserv« 


} 


he never mentions the tourists in his statement, though 
eve ybody knews that Los Algeies pronmts very heay ily by 

thinks, as I think, that the great big benefit of a system of 
kind comes from the antotruck and freight wagon. although 
very great benefit comes from the tourist and the pleasure of 
‘ people who live along them. He say 


them 













is with much pleasure that I shall endeavor to comply with you 
t to furnish you some information concerning the development by 
\neel County of a highway system of a characier to permi 
vehicles, such as autotrucks. 
Fo ago the people of our county voted an issue of $3,500,000 
ghway bonds for the purpose of constructing a stem of about 
) miles of highways, so designed as to reach every center of popula 
n in the county, and so arranged that the city of Los Angel th 
ipal center of population in the county, should be the center of the 


system. You will understand that the city of Los Angeles is 
ounded by a number of smaller cities and towns, varying in popula 
from 500 to 40,000, at distances of from 5 to 35 miles. 

rhe type of highway adopted was a road 16 feet wide, composed of a 

oken-stone foundation 6 inches in depth at the center and thinning 

mmewhat toward the sides, covered by a finishing coat of oil macadam, 

osed of finely crushed rock and gravel mixed oil, th 


x with 
road supported en each side by shoulders of crushed rock and gr: 


hwat 
vay 







crude 





t in width. This type of construction was adopted as being mos 
ikely to resist the wear of auto vehicles, the oil finish offerin was 
ceived, the best resistance to the suction effect of antomobile tires 


? 


pon the surface of the highway. 
Portions of the highway system in a large p 
yt in proximity 


our contractors 


art of our county were 
to deposits of either gravel or stone. Furthermor 
had had no experience in highway building. and 
gravel pits or stone quarries suitable for furnishing material 


i no 
ad been 





pened when the first advertisements for bids for constructing portion 
a thi ghway system were made. As a result, the first parts of tl 
ystem constructed cost the county about $14,060 per mil rhe con 
truction has been underway for something more than three years, and 
Wie last secions are now under construction, and ihe system will bk 
entirely completed within the next few weeks. 

Within the past year, and since gravel pits have been developed and 


tone quarries opened up for furnishing the proper material, 
ha awarded contracts for constructing sections of the highway at a 
rice of $7,500 per mile, or a little more than one-half the pri of the 
st contracts awarded. 

rhe economie advantage of the system as developed has been fully 
onstrated. Notwithstanding the fact that Los Ang 





1 
<S 1 tiie 


of 


o: three systems of steam railroads which have running out the 
city to various centers of population 13 lines of road, and of a system 
of electric suburban lines aggregating 1,000 miles in extent which 

iches every center of population in the county, there has been estab 


lished along our highway system, as fast as completed, lines of auto 
trucks which have successfully competed in rates for transporting 
freight with beth steam and electric roads. As ar illustration: I was 


told a few days ago by the manager of one of our largest morning 
aa that his paper and another morning paper had been c: 


r 





arrying 
; papers by electric car to a town about 30 miles from Los Angeles 
Upon investigation they found that they could secure this service by 
co at a large reduction, and they have established a truck service 
in place of the electric car service at a saving of 47 per cent of the cost 
of carrying their papers on the electric suburban car. 

Jue of our largest lumber companies, whose lumber is landed at 
Redondo, a seaport 15 miles from the city and which is connected with 
a on by two lines of electric road and a line of steam road, has 
established a trucking service for transporting its lumber from the 
Wharf to its yard in the city, and claims that by doing so it has mati 
nally redaced the cost of transportation. 

it has become the custom of the merchants in the smaller towns sur 
rounding Los Angeles to have their goods transported by trucks from 











he w aa a . 7 r 

the wholesale houses to their stores. They claim that they have not 
a Y Secured a cheaper transportation but they avoid the necessity of 
vo handlings by having the goods loaded on the truck at the wholesale 


house 
thus 


and delivered directly to their stores at the point of destination, 
t avoiding the handling from the wholesale establishment to the car 
and from the ¢ar to their stores. 

treighe nee has our system proven in developing (te handling of 
that wr ag autetrucks that a good deal of freight is now handled in 
hat way between the cities of Los Angeles and San Bernardino, a dis 
tance of 65 miles, although only one-half of this distance is covered 
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If I may proceed for a fe ni ex | 1 lil , 
ihe question of the advisability of the Governne nt 
ating money for the construction of : vl la 
¢ the States in the proportion t] tl , m of } 
e hear » the populat { e | ed ‘ d then 
rant I d on th li t tl : np 
a like amount This proposition seem ir on s face, and it 
would seem as though it might be an advisable sche Bu 
if we investigate it carefally we will readily see t] in fac 
it is based on a false theory. I think we \ | NE 
whatever the Government do | i ori l ’ , 
tion or of aid to road construction it ought to be w tl 
of securing a system of interstate roads. This can be don 
under the above scheme. It is wl contr 0 1a SY 
of roads. One the bills introduced, for =f © Dro 
fer an appropriation of $25,000,000, to be divided rong 
States. as above sugvested. in proportion to the rn 
Under this scheme New York would $2,500,600; P 
vania. about $2.100.000: Massachusetts, about 14 Ni 
ada would receive about $25.000: So Pal rT 
$125,000: Virginia about $500,000: | i 
S500 000. Massachusetts has. in rowed hers. ab S00) 
square miles; Tennessee, 41,000 square miles; Virg 10.000) 
square miles; South Dakota, 76,000 square nb umd Ne la 
109,000 square miles. Certainly Tennessee i Virginia need 
as many miles of highways per thousand square mil s M 
chusetts. Yet under such a system Massachusett vith « 
one-fifth as many square miles as Virginia or Tennesses \ | 
cet twiee as much aid from the Governn t; or, ino ) 
would get ten times as much aid per thou ad juare n 
the two States mentioned. Under the system prom 1 | 
Massachusetts would get a larger mileage to the thot I square 
miles than either Tennessee or Virgini e. 1 of ti 
States would get a much larger mileace. But, ‘ 
hand. Massachusetts would, in fact, get an equal advantage 
from it. For instance, eighty people out of hu ‘ M ! 
chusetts would reside within 10 miles of n pro | highway 


fifty persons out of 


while only hund | ] “see Ww ti 


reside within 10 nules of ny proposed hicl 
Massacht setts woul contribu ¢ more to h it a 1 Propo! 
tion to the mileage of roads than she would rece e, ut th 


would be equa! zed in the end by res 


maintenance of the road per mile would be a § t ck arges 


in Massachusetts than in Tennessee. 


Reverting to the statement I have just made that di l 
of the appropriations in proportion to the opulation w id 
wholiy prevent the construction of a system of interstate ‘ 


ways, I want to say that any real interstate 1 
contemplate ultimately at least three transcontinental high 
from Kast to West. Under the scheme to : { 
and divide it as above mentioned, I hav 
fact that Nevada would only get $25,000, 
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she would have $50.000. If we 


inental roads, the central one of 
through Nevada, which is at least 
25,000 that the nent would 
build about 

such a 

sconti- 


Gov ern 


would 


ne 
ntinental 
ust pass throu 
{ would 


appropriating a like 


hi 


cat 1 a 
nael cn cheme Arizona 


pay) and 


ould be available, or 


ut & 
S100.000 v enough to 
500 miles of road. 
the $25,000,000. If 
5.000 a suffi ‘jent 
build 10 miles of road out of a 
undred odd miles of road. At that rate it would take 
onstruct a road across the State. A northern 
tal road must pass through one of the Dakotas 
bo, with a similar result as to mileage in eax 
States on the central or southern transcontinental 
undertake to build any transcontinental road on any 
me is wholly out of the question. It can not be done. 
The scheme would fail in the same way in many other 
und Western States. It is wholly subversive of any 
system of roads. 


It is my conviction 


r ynrile rond out of a neces ry 
would $75.000 out of 


appropriate another & 


\iexico 
should 


1 
vailable to 


sum would 
necessary five 
50 years 
transconti- 
Montana, and 


in the 
ec. To 
such sche 
national 
that we will never be able to 
interstate highways unless the Government constructs the 
mds. There is another argument that might be made in favor 
of an interstate system of roads and against dividing up any 
sums that the United States may appropriate in proportion to 
population. 

The heavy centers of population are just 
in an interstate system of highways as they are in an interstate 
railroads. New York, Chicago, and are just 
interested in a system of railroads throughout the 
as they are in a system within their respective States. 
‘Their prosperity depends quite as much upon one as it does upon 
ihe other. Iowa needs as many railroads per 1,000 square miles 
as Massachusetts. It would be just as absurd to argue that if 
the Government of the United States were to undertake now 
the construction of railway systems that it should give the 
mileage to the different States in proportion to the population. 
In such a case Massachusetts would get one and a-half times 
any miles of reads as Iowa would, though she has 8,000 
square miles to 5,000 square miles. In such an event 


get a system 


as much interested 
System of soston 
as much 
country 


as n 


lowa’s 5 


would not be one-fifth supplied. If Iowa were to be supplied 
with as many miles of railroads as she now has, and you were 
to give Massachusetts one and a half times as many miles as 
iowa has, you would be piling steel rails on top of steel rails 
in Massachusetts. In interstate highways as in interstate rail- 
roads there must be some proper relation between people to be 
supplied with such facilities and the square miles to be covered. 
{ think such a scheme is wholly impracticable and based on a 
false theory. 

rhe proposition that the Government should distribute its 
appropriations for highways in the States in proportion to the 
population of the States could not be defended on any ground. 
It would be just as logical to contend that the Government 
establish rural mail routes in the different 
For illustration, 
free delivery 


{ 
should 
proportion to the population. 


Massachusetts 
and star-route service. 
of rural-delivery 


has 7,568 miles of rural 
Tennessee has 39,946 miles 

rvice. So if we should 
proposed in one or more of the bills introduced for good roads, 
and distribute that amount in the States in proportion to the 
population, Massachusetts would get about $1,000,000 on account 
of her 7,500 miles of rural mail service and Tennessee would 
get $500,000 for her 40,000 miles of rural mail service. To 
put it in another way, Massachusetts would get $10 a mile for 
rural service as opposed to Tennessee’s $1. 
would have but 
the proposition that the 
appropriations for rivers and harbors 
in proportion to their population. As I have said, the States 
under my bill which have the largest population—such as New 
York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania—would not get 


Government should distribute its 


‘h of these States | 
| that because it 
Southern | 


| which the States will have fo: 


| and the States. 
| Of millions of dollars on State roads some Governme 
| ought to be held responsible for everything concerning 


/a dollar’s worth of first-class road for 


| struction 
either Massachusetts would be immensely oversupplied or Iowa | 


| two things primarily in view: 


States in | 


| nish their one-half, 
and star-route | 
distribute $25,000,000 annually, as | 
| commensurate with the needs of the eountry can 


| mileage without destroying the system. 





Such a scheme | 
little more basis to, stand upon than would | 


in the different States | 


the | 
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inileage in proportion to the population that many of th 
would with a less population and fewer large cities: } 
is equalized in a large measure by the fact that the 
maintenance of the roads in such States would be ye: 
heavier than in the States of lesser population. But. 
tion to this, we can not vote appropriations for public 
ments and distribute them in States in preporti 
population. No such a proposition has heretofore } 
vanced. The farming sections and the interior of ¢) 
States have been paying their proportion of the hu 
millions of dollars that have been expended by th 
States Government in the improvement of rivers and 
in the construction of large publie buildings in the Ja; 
in the construction of forts and shipbuilding plants an 
maintenance of them. To be sure, the improvements j 
for the benefit of all the people, but the large ; 
heavy centers of population get a special and peculi 
tage from the expenditures of these moneys, as op 
communities and States where the moneys are 
So if the large cities of the United States contribut: 
instance a little more than their share toward the by 
interstate highways that will be of special benefit to t} 
and farming communities they have no ground for 
Under this system which I propose most of the lar 
would get on an average of about 450 miles of th, 
class of road, to be maintained by the Government 
not fully of as much advantage to the State as thoug 
paying one-half of the sum and 900 miles were to be c 
It gets the 450 miles without cost. In fact, it 
receives a dollar for every dollar th 
provements on its roads will be worth to the Governm 
proving such roads. In many States it will be a 
the improvement of tli 
Is it not a far better proposition all around for the (: 
to expend whatever money it proposes to set aside for 1 
in the construction of roads and not to divide the res 
for the economic use of the money with State offici 
ordinarily hard enough to prevent fraud and graft 
can center responsibility on one head. It can not be do 
responsibility is divided between the United States Go 
If the Government is going to spend 


the 


are 


Hot ¢« 


fets } 


struction of the roads to the end that the Government 
every dollar 
My bill provides for about 18,000 miles of actual road 
tion, including branch roads. It provides for branc! 
every city of a population of 20,000. 

There is another theory of Government aid to Stat 
construction of roads—that is to offer aid to each Stat 
amount equal to that which the State is willing to appro) 
regardless of population, and to divide the supervision 
and maintenance with such State. I thi 
every one that has tried to work out a theory of Gov 
aid has started with some such proposition. I know | 
for a long time I clung tenaciously to this theory, b 
could work it out. But the more one studies the pro} 
the more impracticable he finds it. I think that 
sion everyone comes to after he has given the subjeci 
deal of thought and study. It will not work out. [t Is 
theory but impracticable. I think everyone will agre: 
so far as the Government goes into its Treasury to gi’ 
the construction of roads in the States that it 
First, ultimately a sys! 
interstate roads; second, they must be of the highs 
because such construction is the most economical both ii 
maintenance. Neither of these two essentials is possi) 
any such scheme. It is impossible to get such a system 0 
because, in fact, a big majority of the States are unal!: 
If a State or any considerable nu 
States will not or are unable to appropriate their one-h 
the system of road fails. A system of interstate roads 
not 
much uuder 18,000 miles of road. The system I = Se an 
to about that, and I defy any man to cut out any cons 
The branch roa 
be omitted, and yet if they were an injustice would ae (li 
the State where the heavy centers of population exist : d 
people pay their full proportion of the tax necessary to 
fund for construction. Treating my proposed system = 
all States, and I do not believe anyone will deny that 
us see how it would work out if we were to require ec 
to pay one-half of the construction of such a syster. 

Take the States of Tennessee and North C arolina und 
system, Tennessee and North Carolina, on account 


it « 


is the 


oust 












































tion, will get their full share of mileage. North Carolina 
" get about G00 miles of road. At $15,000 a mile it would 
‘about $9,000,000. She would be required under such a 
e to appropriate $4,500,000 as her share of the cost of the 
1 This would be an impossibility, or at least she in all 
hability would not be able to do it. If she could not do so, or 
1d not do so, then your Atlantic system is gone. You hay 
‘scing link that can not be supplied. Tennessee would lik 
; have over 600 miles of roads under my system. She like 
uld be compelled to appropriate over $4,500,000 as he 
This she could not or probably would not do. If 
] t or would not appropriate this sum, then your syst 
ds between the Alleghenies and tl sippi is gone 
th States were unable to or unwi ria thei) 
above suggested, then your east of th 
sippi would fail, no matter how le the t¢ 
or south of these two States appro] ute 





re for such a system. But the truth is there would be 


bell 


many other Western and Southern States that would 
ble to apprepriate their one-half for the system withi: 
tive States. None of the Rocky Mountain St 
able to appropriate their one-half, and no 
i] line could be built. That part of the system would | 
Only those States that do not need Government aid 
: able to accept Government aid under such condit 
re two reasons why the Government should construct 
ystem. First, it is immensely interested in a system 


al highways, both as to commerce and as a matter of 








litary defense. Second, it is necessary to aid the States in 
istruction of roads. It accomplishes all these objects by 
such a system as I Vi ld it not ] L wiser 
y to build these roads he Sta free to exyend 
own money in supplementi i the G r nt 
ds in such States? 
[ woukl like to add, if I may, some more extended obsery 
t] dvisability of raising the funds for the construction out 


of increased tax on tobacco. I advocate an increase of the 
l-revenue tax on tobacco for the purpose of raising the 
ecessary fund for the construction of roads for the simple rea- 
that tobacco is a luxury and bears but a small part of the 


t ought to bear for the purpose of running the Government. 
Our low tax on tobacco was not brought about by any scientific 
d of placing a tax upon it, as I will show in a minute. 
Whether you raise the necessary revenue to construct a road 


n from the internal-revenue tax on tobacco or not, the 
increased rate should be adopted and the tax on some necessary 
of life reduced a like amount. This admitted luxury, tobacco, 
bears a Jess tax than almost any other commodity in com- 

ison with its value when sold on the market. Compared 
th any other luxury one might say it is not taxed at all. 
lwo years ago I had occasion to review the tax on tobacco 
House, and I went very thoroughly into the question, 
ml I am going to quote very freely from the remarks I then 
ule, so the data I give will bear date as of 1911. What J 
then said is essentially true now. If I were to get a statement 
from the Treasury Department asking for the amount of rev- 
enue that would be received under my proposed law for last 
year, and the amount actually received last year, the com- 
parative figures would be about the same. I desire to quote 
freely from the speech I then made. 
(he internal-revenue tax on fermented liquor is the same 
It has never been lowered one penny. It was doubled during 


tha Snante y 
the Spanish War, but when that war was over the tax was re- 





retail price; 
of 1 per ce 
Our tax 
retail sugar 
times as 1 
ar’s worth 
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| cigars, 30 
25-cent ciga 
HO-cent cis 


to-day as it was at the highest point during the Civil War. | 


Stored to the point of the Civil War. Our war tax on distilled | 





rits was for a short time reduced from an ayerage of about 
vw) to 60 cents a gallon in 1868. 

in 1872 it was raised to 70 cenis a gallon: in 1875 it was 
again raised to 90 cents a gallon; and in 1894 it was raised 
'o $1.10 a gallon, and the tax has remained at the last figure 


cant since 1894. The tax on distilled liquors since 1894 has 





$1 


; “a been lowered from year to year until it is now but a small 
action of that tax. The changes have been quite numerous, 


he tax on tobacco from its highest point during the Civil War | 


about as high as the average tax during the Civil War. | 


= and I have prepared a table showing the rate and date of each | 
as ee reducing the same. Smoking and chewing tobacco and | 
it in each law are fixed at the same rate, there being one or 


1, exceptions in relation to snuff, which I will not notice, so 
: will speak of them as tobaceo. Cigars and cheroots have been 
“ixed by each law at the same rate, and I will speak of them 
‘together as cigars, Cigarettes by each law have borne about 
them. 
Hot taking into consideration at all import or tariff duties, 


- 


one-half of the rate of cigars, so I will not especially mention 
I am discussing only the internal-revenue tax. I am 
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The Commissioner 
me in detail the 
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what the revenues of the Government 


1911 gay 


tohacco 


of two-for-a 
revenue 2.4 cents. 
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“The great bulk of internal-revenue taxation is derived 
distilled spirits—about nine-tenths of which are used as 
erage—malt liquors, tobacco, and cigars. These are not 
of necessary consumption, but are articles of luxury, th: 
upon which are readily paid by the consumers, and no o; 
consume them. 

‘IT am strongly of the opinion that so long as the pri 
deriving part of the revenue of the Government from i; 
taxation is retained, these articles and the dealers ther 
proper subjects for taxation. There is no demand on 
of consumers of these products for the remission of ihe 
imposed upon them; there is no public sentiment ea) 
repeal. On the contrary, the general current 
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d ; ‘ them to yin oul anks 
farmer received as iarge a price during the, years the We held in mferen consulted nir 
S American War tax was in force as he did the three eres and . finally concluded to take 1 i es 
- preceding the war or the three years following the war. 1 ¢ ne ' re . 
1 compare the prices of tobacco for the years mentioned, rhe 1 “ ag 
' ihe observed that the farm price of tobacco was as high |, “Fer, months Cong S 1 | get 
o higher when the revenue taxes were the highest. of. the a eo ee ign ee iE ne Birt cme eg 
\e ship our enormous surplus abroad. The price of tobacco | imagined a scheme f t! | mal aggrand 
| this country is controlled by the price abroad, as is our | a ay ae t with | . t st 1 
The price is fixed by the law of supply and demand. | oun ad om — aah 2. “ ae 
' < of 74, 85, and 93 cents levied by the countries who con- | acco: plish the task we imposed 
‘he major portion of tobacco that we export no more | Late gre and in re important respo ithe a 
ine the price of the raw article than does our tax of 8 wend the plate fer building > ' ; , ‘ throug 
, w wound. } out the country fell largely ¢ i I ‘ 
; OL incessant lal and toil, tl dl } 
* > we | Llowever, I do not look back no I 
National Democratic League of Clubs. |} do I have done cheerfully and ( , 
0 ee, j Sulze r, [ had put ‘my heart and i t } | 
have fully justified our effort It s long — ‘ h 
.<mmnpDAtTo ’ . . — ; . mpnae ‘ ! it Le 
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Tuesday, March }, 1913. | potential fact couenen eaan'l 
fe . : . ‘ j issure you, furtl that I ! iw 
Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania. 4: speaker, under permission | pend what 
end my remarks I submit th following: } enal me to give 
Exuiew A. a 1 am tru rati ' , 
ffo Iam n unmindful f t 
CEEDINGS OF THR THIND BIENNIAL MEETING OR CONVENTION | and mort of thousands of car awd a vy 
NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC LEAGUE OF CLUBS, HELD AT THE | over our efforts would have | 
LIOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER AND 4, 2 *I am grateful for the confide: nad ood \ t! l 
i third biennial meeting of the National Democratic League of | fellow D mocrats have a2 “ded na 
( was called to order at 3.30 p. m., Tuesday, December 3, 1912, by | the league. The National D Leag 
{ nt, Hon, William C, Liller, of Indianapolis. In the absence debt of g1 ititude to Cor gressmen §S f N 
al secretary, Mr. Leopold M. Brown, of New York, was | fornia; and IKINKEAD, of New J { 
secretary of the meeting. never-fatling support, and to th t! 
S tary Brown then read a copy of the official call for the | forethe effective and comprehen ( ign cor { 
follows: Leagi in the recent nations! contest, when m« tha £ cine 
OFFICIAL CALL. of literature were dist a it pla 
, ‘ ducted by the Democrat vd ca tign elul y 
NATIONAL DeMocRATIC LEAGUE or (¢ ind thousands of voung n W na :% 
Indianapolis, Ind the Democratic standard 1rers I gain 
1 MEETING NATIONAL DE) ‘ LEAGUE OF CI Ss, plendid organizations which we ha i 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ DECEMBER AND 4, 1912 will accord my) t ‘ a san I 
fn ig lul “ ssociations o th ites “ extended ft me in tl ist 
aicd Demoeratic Clubs and A ial f e Un l “If I may be pardoned for im - 
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rd nnial meeting or convention of the National Democratic | eratice |] rue of Clubs 
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< . . * * * Viectori both of wal d 
tions of the third biennial meeting or convention will | they are the results of organi ie i 
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he presidents of the various State leagues or federations of because it was united md « { rd 
clubs, and the duly qualified delegates or representatives | 224 ‘lisorganized 
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or association is entitled to elect on® representative and | cratic League of Club } been a I ! 
ite to act for it. Each State league or federation of Demo campaign of ‘ organization, educ y 1 i i 
federated with the national league is entitled to 10 rep of t Democratic Part nd » ine \ 
at large. units of effort 
d or enrolied organizations which are unable to send repre Previous to the campaign of 1904 
may be represented by regularly delegated proxies, certified | National Association of Demo« t |} ‘ on { 
larly constituted officers of such organizations, potential factor With the el f the camp » of 104 
nestly hoped that every club or association, as well as all | tional Association of Democratic Clubs, und ' ' | 
sues or federations of clubs, wil! arrange to be represented, so | William R. Hearst, of New York, passed t of i n 
is meeting may be representative in character and Democratic “The approach of the campaign LYOS Dy 
scattered and unorganized At tl egesti f Con 
of the general executive board: |} of New York, with veral ot! gent! I 
: WILLIAM C, Litter, President, struct and reestablish a national federation of | 
F the purpose of rendering the party iy ) 
RoperT J. Bearry, } that year. After several mont! ‘ receed 
General Secretary. } for a national league of Democrat elubs 
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tress of Hon. William C. Liller, president National Democratic ee 1 Md cD tite aie mane ae 
seague of Clubs, befor. the third biennial meeting, Washington, | ee ona he ae ieee 
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: LLER. Gentlemen of the convention and fellow Democrats, | unaided: moreove v "i l ’ el 
truly & most auspicious occasion. ‘To me, personally, it affords | hardships by campuign m who ld I 
pieasure and much gratification because it marks the consum- ! paign work which should have been undertaker tn 
2 Of my hopes, your hopes, my ambitions, your ambitions—shared | buoyant, and hopeful, w truggled o1 ping agai I) 
al ‘ ry true Democrat everywhere. campaign approximately 2,500 Demo ¢ r Brvan nad I m ¢ n 
a ve years ago Congressman William Sulzer, soon to be governor | clubs were organized These organi ns did eff ‘ work 
le great Empire State of New York, and I, in discussing the future | soon as the enmpaign was « nd the pa fered an 
= Dy mocratic Party, deplored the fact that no effort was being | most of the clubs disbanded and our many mont! : fY 
, © interest or attract the support of the young men of the coun- | sacrifice, and hardship came to naug Ag ‘ ! © SX 
wr, the Democratic Party. | and divided. Democrats t about attacki nd i ! 0 
‘meres Od then, as we have now, great faith in the young men of | condemning and denounci: 1 person, then o 
oe We knew that the young men of to-day will be our leaders | discord prevailed For a m t s a if the party w vett 
me lernors to-morrow. We knew the young men were intelligent, | wider apart instead of b g drawn rv togeth« 4 “ i 
nave, and independent, and able to see the wrongs in govern- | and gloomy day ‘It was int rk hours, when the futu ” 
{ Neg nnd the good and bad points in political parties, and that they | hopeless,’ that Congress n Sulzer and I conferred frequent tovet} 
W tor a honest and wise enough to act upon their own judgment. | We were optimistic At cach meeting we nvited other Lx mo 
ted an caat the young men needed only to be organized and edu discuss with us plans for future activity It took bo d, darin 
ov, and that if we could succeed in reaching them they would not | to lead the way where oth hesitated or refused to follow s 
9 ‘ves to parties as their fathers have been. We also knew that | came slowly. Democrats were in no mood to take the init 
“sng men of the country had it in their power to determine the | together, take counsel, muster courage, or plan 
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re United States 
Hoke SMITH, of 
man William Sulzer, 
homa : Congressman 
Armes, of Virginia; 
William SS. McKean, 
Hon. W. J. Dwyar; 


Vin 
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n Mitchell 
work of 
coopers tion 
Democratic 


ps to place 


be ‘ of temporary 
msisting of Congressman 8S *, Hon, Cotter T. 
n, and myself, were npow ¢ » conduct the 
ion and work out some plan f its future. After 
eded in devising a plan whik resulted in paving 
present organization. 
Sulzer and I bore all the expense, because we felt that 
at responsibility, had a mission to perform, and 
‘rom the time of tl ecting at the Raleigh 
ember 9, 1908 ( ice known as the first 
i 1 Dem ti eague of Clubs), until 
nni: eting 1 held at Indianap- 
throughout the 
we succeeded in 
l was manifested in 
yral’s guard’ responded 
Indianapolis, when 
were I d, al whict attended by Gov. 
Gov. SmarrotH, of Colorado; Senator Joun W. 
W. Folk, of Mi iri; Col. James Hamilton 
gressman John J. Lentz, of Ohio; Congressman 
i af ence; and others, 
° 
1 g ‘Organization, education, and agitation” and 
victory in 1912,’ we again set out to accomplish the task 
No effort or expense was spared to establish clubs wherever 
sible to organize them or put new life and energy into 
ing organizations. We resolved that this movement must succeed. 
efforts to build up the national league, Congressman Sulzer and 
lied from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast and from the Lakes to 
iulf, addressing gatherings of Democrats everywhere. During the 
few years there is not a State in the country which either of us 
not visited in the interest of the organization or the Democratic 


was the National Democratic League of Clubs that revived inter- 
the universal celebration of the birthdays of Thomas Jefferson 
a. rew Jackson. Acting under its impulse and spur hundreds of 
brations were held throughout the United States in 1910, the most 
on cuous being the Jeffersonian banquet given by the Indiana Democ- 
racy at Indianapolis on Jefferson's birthday, April 13, 1910, which was 
idressed by Govs. Marshall, Shafroth, Folk, Congressman Sulzer, Con- 
gressman Lentz, Congressman Pence, and Col. James Hamilton Lewis. 
Hon. JonHN W. Kern, late candidate for Vice President of the United 
States, was toastmaster. This banquet is conceded to have done more 
ring about unity and harmony among Indiana Democrats than any 
ier egency. Whether or not this banquet had anything to do with 
he result of the election held a few months later, the fact remains that 
Indiana sent Hon. JoHNn W. KERN to the United States Senate and 
el d 12 Democratic Congressmen. In fact, the ‘love feasts’ and 
iefferson and Jackson day dinners throughout the country served to 
Democrats together and create better feeling among them so 
1 so that our party entered upon the congressional and State cam- 
igns of 1910 with renewed confidence, courage, and hope. 
rhe Democratic Representatives in Congress had ‘made good’ and 
the people reason to trust and place confidence in the Democratic 
j The Democratic forces were better organized than before and 
rank and file was united. The results of the campaign of 1910 
ded all expectations. In nearly every State Democratic clubs had 
1 formed or revived, and these clubs acting through the various 
tate leagues or federations of Democratic clubs and the National 
mocratic League of Clubs with the regular party organizations in 
» several States conducted active, aggressive, and systematic cam- 
iigns and did efficient work with gratifying results to everybody. In 
ome States there was a change of fully 40 per cent in the vote, due 
n many instances to the influence of these organizations, backed by 
thousands of young men of courage and independence; in other States 
the result of the election in some cases was attributed largely to their 
efforts. These organizations have since been recognized as potent 
factors and powerful influences for Democratic success in many com- 
munities, 
rhe work which the National Democratic League of Clubs has In- 
gurated now began to bear fruit and Democrats the country over 
ran to manifest increased interest in the club movement. ‘The fol- 
lowing spring (1911) there were more ‘love feasts,’ ‘reunions,’ party 
gatherings, and ‘ Jeffersonian’ or ‘ Jacksonian’ birthday celebrations 
han the year before, and the National Democratic League of Clubs held 
‘national Democratic achievement banguct’ at Indianapolis, April 13, 
911, which eclipsed any similar banquet ever held by Democrats any- 
where in point of attendance or enthusiasm manifested. This banquet, 
which was presided over by Col. James Hamilton Lewis, of Illinois, as 
toastmaster, was addressed by Gov. Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey; 
Gov. Thomas R. Marshall, of Indiana: Col. William Jennings Bryan; 
and other distinguished Democrats. The future President and Vice 
President of the United States met at this banquet for the first time, 
and the impression Gov. Wilson made on the Indiana Democrats at 
this gathering had much to do with bringing about the powerful in- 
fluences that were used to induce the Indiana delegates to the Demo- 


cratic national convention at Baltimore to turn to and 
Wilson when the convention was ‘ deadlocked.’ 

‘In the fall of 1911 the vs us officers and members « 
Democratic League of Clubs again aided and participated j 


| State and local elections with gratifying results. Cone 


and I were confident that if the Democrats of New Mexi 
yme assistance they could carry that State in the first s 
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| Mr. McDonaid as the fiest governor of the new Stat 
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threughonut th ountry would have responded to tl 


help and given but meager financial aid to defray n 
to enable the party managers to perfect 
counties here Democrats have never had election o 
crats could have perfected in a short time a good w: 
that wonld | questionably changed the result 


| given tl Democrats control of the legislature 


United States § tors. Handicapped, as they 
or other help from the outside, the Democrats 
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|} one of the most notable campaigns ever held. No or 


| ganized primarily for campaign purposes 
|} country. Certificates of enrollment of affili: 
| Wilson clubs or Wilson and Marshall ¢ 
| issued to many clubs which previously had 


the conditions which existed in New Mexico up 
knowledge of the abuses, crimes, and intimidation whi 
continu Republican rule and despotism has any 
dif lties that confronted the Democrats in their : 
ler excellent administration of Gov. McDonald. ; 
State officials, New Mexico political condit 
1! and the new State is rapidly pus! » tl 
tural resources, millions of acres of p 
inexcelled anywhere, New Mexico—the vasi 
ill surely grow in population, take front ra 
tates, and become permanently a Democrati 
spring of 1912 the National Democratic 
ded the officers of the yarious State leag 
clubs and many unaffiliated clubs of t 
irthday and urged clubs and associ: 
day in some ‘fitting manner.’ As a 
great many more ‘ love feasts’ or * Jefferson birt! 


na 
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| brations than the year before. These gatherings 


members of the party together al! over the country 
for Democrats of all factions to forget their d 


help to bring about the final triumph which has 


In the meantime the campaign of ‘ organiza 
agitation’ which had been undertaken in 1908 u 
uninviting conditions was being conducted in nea 
as a result of the persistent efforts of the national 
eration of the various State leagues and federati 
aggressive Democratic clubs and associations had b 
Democratic national convention met at Baltimo 
for President and Vice President. This, in brief, 
history that led up to the successful organizati 
Democratic League of Clubs. 
* Immedi: y after the al r ‘onvention ¢ 

_ were 


ampaig 


tional or State leagues. 
“The work which the permanently organiz 


| did in the last campaign is well known to all, 


not be overestimated. These clubs raised thou 


| were turned over to the State and National commi 


in enlisting the support and cooperation of thou 


| who cast their first votes for the Democratic tick 


There is much food for thought in the result 


| paign. 


“If the Democratic Party is to remain in poy 
its-platform pledges, carry out its promises, and 
people; secondly, it must continue as a united 
zation. 

“There is no agency which is more conducive 


| together and strengthening its ranks than the 


organizations. Our party organizations and lh 


maintained, and theecampaign of ‘ organization, 


tion’ go on. It is true we have had many months 
but if Democrats will now take their politics in ho: 


| larly, allopathic doses will be unnecessary in 
| organization and maintenance of Democratic clubs i 
| with limited dues to defray expenses of meeting, p 


is the wisest and best method by which to solidify 


| the Democratic Party. We are united. Let us stay m 


for future victories and greater triumphs. 
“T hope, earnestly, that the successful organizatior 
created during the past few years under such adve 


| and the campaign clubs formed during the past few Vv 


permitted to disintegrate or disband in these hour f 
tory, but that everywhere steps will be taken pr 
organizations permanent institutions, even if meetin 
a month, or it is necessary to meet in some memb 
workshop, or home for the purpose of strengthening 
Democratic Party everywhere, and give loyal and 
President Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic Congress, 
crats intrusted with responsibility and the admi 
ment, to the end that under Democratic rule we 
pledges and continue to inspire and command 
patriotic Americans. 

“The good that the Democratic clubs of the « 
not be overestimated. The National Democratic Lea; 
with pride to a record of achievement—results. The * 
cratic League of Clubs is all that its name implies. I 
original and only truly national organization or federa 
cratic clubs extant. Its membership embraces every Sfa' 
Alaska, and Hawaii. State leagues or federations of 1 
have been undertaken in 28 States and the organiza 
placed on a self-supporting basis, is now firmly established, ‘ 
to continue to be a tower of strength in future campais! 

At the conclusion of President Liller’s address, upon 
Samuel Bell Thomas, of New York, the president vas aul 
point a committee on credentials, a committee on revyisi 
stitution and by-laws, a committec on plan and scope, 4 
nominations, a committee on resolutions and a commits 
and assist with the Democratic clubs and associations ul 
country in making arrangements for participation in t 
of Wilson and Marshall. The president was authorized & 
other committees as may be deemed necessary. 
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tie Club, Philadelphia, Ta. ; — 
b, New York City; Lorenzo G ld, >} 
tion, Washington, D. C.: 5S Tl 
york City; Samuel Friedman, Heb 
York City; and the president, ex 
e on plan and scope: Frank J Nelson, pre 
League of Clubs, Hornell, N Y.; Lon 
cratic League, Louis, Mo.; 8. C. Cox, 
tic League, Galax, Va N. A. Gordon, 
Clubs, Oklahoma City, Okla wa 
( : ©. Woodward, Yor 
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I deem it fitting and proper, on an occasion such as 
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ogether of the 
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York, the 


4, to await 


representatives 


Sanders, pre 


the 


Democratic Clubs, to discuss the importance of organization. 











Albany, N. Y. Julius Broder, Young n’s Democratic 
York City. 
on inaugural plans and arrangements: Hon. Joun J 
Member of Congres Washington, D. C., chairman: Hon. Ray 
esident New Jersey Federation of Democratic Clul 
B. WiLson, Member of Congress, preside federation 
Clubs in Pennsylvania; Hon. Lon Sanders. president 
D ratic League lion. Frank J. Neison, president New 
f Democratic Clubs; Hon. B. 8S. Bartlow, president Ohio 
Democratic Clubs: Hon, C. A. Haulenbeck, president Kansas 
of Democratic Clubs; Hon. W. M. KAvaANavGu, president 
League of Jefferson-Jackson Clubs; Hon. Duke Stallings 
nt Oklahoma League of Democratic Clubs; Hon. Walter P. An 
1 ident Young Men’s Democratic League of Georgia; Hon. 
1). Hildreth, secretary North Dakota League Young Men's Dem« 
( s: Col. John I. Martin, sergeant at arms, St. Louis, Mo.;: 
jouw EB. Raker, Member of Congress, California; Hon. James 
n Lewis, Chicago, I1l.; Hon. Frank 8S. Clark, Indianapolis, Ind. ;: 
(. W. Bocoek, Houston, Tex.: Maj. F. W. Childs, Brattleboro, 
ion. William J. Dwyar, Washington, D. C.: Hon. William F. Gude, 
on, D. C.: Col. George A. Armes, United States Army (retired), 
pc and the president, ex officio. 
ittee on nominations: Lafayette Vence, Washington. D. C.: 
J. Nelson, Hornell, N. Y.; 8S. C. Cox, Galax, Va.; W. T. McGowin, 
Ala.; Lon Sanders, St.. Louis, Mo. 
listening to addresses by Hon. Byron M. Clendenning. of Cin- 
ti, Ohio: Hons 8. C. Cox, of Virginia: Hon. Frank J. Nelson, of 
York; and Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, of Pennsylvania, dwelling on 
of the club movement in their respective States and the 
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i controlling energy by the adoption of a concise, definite method 
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rights of 
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e confidence of the people by keeping ever in mind the universal 


the individual, 


Clubs 


must 
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the 
he State, and the Nation in relation to their 


family, the 


consistent to 


to be accomplished—the betterment of governmental conditions, 


and 


c j earnesily 
‘in which to live, securing life, liberty, prosperity, 


to make 


this country a 


and prop 


at victory may result, leaders must be created and recognized: 


nce the work to be accomplished has been determined and the plan 
ion agreed upon, then every individual should contribute the nec 


tin 


the 


e to du 





ties and 


citizenship 


ime aud energy for the accomplishment, for indeed neglect and 
responsibilities of 
very corrupt political condition. 


are the 


the solemn duty of the National League of Democratic Clubs 





honor and faith to teach the duties of citizenship, so that 
ed right of suffrage may be intellectually and judicially exer- 
that honesty, energy, merit, and self-sacrifice are primary influ- 

the betterment of civic conditions ; that a grave responsibility 


pon every individual to do his whole duty, devoting the time, 

ind intelligence necessary to solve the governmental problems 
niront the country; and that the person or individual who shirks 
responsibilities and duties is a moral coward, unworthy to enjoy 


“J ‘ssings of popular representative government. 


nent, 


ng ye 


‘ars before 


he great corner 
being bathed in t 


cradle of democr 


rene taught true 


aristocracy 
hat time brave, 


the 


stones of the 


8 B ayflower was tossed by the waves upon the 
und coast of New England sturdy champions of the rights of the 
h people were bravely fighting the battles of equality and justice, 
temple of Democratic government 
he lifeblood of martyrs devoted to principle. 
acy was the manger of Bethlehem; 


the great 


democracy when he preached the gospel of uni- 


tion of ener hood, the responsibility of the individual, and the extine- 


; then democracy became a living sentiment, and 
championed popular government, 


true men have 


8 success is inevitable. 


the 
warred to con 
people, 


Jemocrae 


— beginnings of civilization two 
rol the governments of the world. 
Sopeallll demanding equality, representation, and efficiency ; 
racy » representing plutocracy, demandirg a continuation of 
racy and special privileges. 
Seueen ne, never did and never will believe in the divine right of 

ew to rule, or, on the other hand, believes in tyranny exer 


dominant 


forces 
Democracy, rep- 
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iv ¢ 1 t I 
vy of ti and 1 a 
Go n n wl l I 
event 7 ion 
tiohal igue ¢ Dem ( Ou 
public organizations to redeem re] { rovel 
demand of the leaders of the lk t he 
and when such leaders exerci heii il d 
peedily be taught that this is a represet iy 
and that as leaders th have no leg or ™ y 
independent judgment against t ull xpre 

“It is the greatest honor to be « sen Pr ‘ 
to be the one man from among all the peop! 
and the executive head of a great re sent ‘ 

the head and r presentatly if all the ople Et 
trusted with a mis pow and chi d with a 
“The National League of Democratic Clu 3] 
raise its protest when the President of the Un d Si 
his dignity and honor as to becom ivolved in Sta 
the Federal patronage and the dignit f his high offi 
to control his party organization in ng ; t 
and to demonstrate to him it] wher has d 
an unworthy act which should mr fe 
reposed in him by the will of pe 
“What i mbition for | I 
But to reckoned the up] sit 
Of a million of fools for a tiful ho 
} Then cursed for a t nt kicked 
| “The National League atic ¢ 
} uncertain terms when Sen y 
| corporate and trust int ountry and do t 
the Supreme Court of t ' 
restrictions, legislate ns in fave t 
ests of the country. 

“The National League of Democra ( } 1 
| demanding that large campaign cont! iti ! | 
| the corporation id iru in nd tl 
| possible should be given to all camy ( 

of election. 
| ‘The National Leag Democrat ( 
| form, and is to be congratulated u tl nd 
| that it has taken in government i n | for 
1a militant army; » willing to fig! ta 
| cratic principles. The organization | n 1 
| firm in the belief that its membership osed 
implicitly in fighting bravely, persist . and con 
ress, demanding honor, integrit nd f-sact 
|} and candidates. Its influer in polities will conti 
| organization it has carried the ' f I 
| against every foe when th Wi tt © Oo 
| devotion to the principles hich w ! 
i} would better civic governmenta ndition 
| “The National League of Democratic Clubs 
having courageously expressed view vain 
and having pointed out un that 
control of the present I ul G t 
' tut a new era is dawning: t da h 
persecution liberty has arisen; 
have joined together into compace militant organ 
| mon good. Manhood has and always will ! t 
against dishonesty. and the National Lea ‘ 1h 
| live and have a place and influence » | y a 
| united front for the principles wl 1 pro t ! 
} ‘The solemn duty rests upon tl Le ue of Dem 
} come part and parcel of the national organization 
| Part Its attitude should to cooperate with 
organization clean, honest. healthy, and strong 
wounds in the past, your conduct should heal thet 
quarrels, you should contribute u art t imin 
| all will soon be forgotten In the present for 
| of the Democratie Party would idle agin 
| North, and South, the party is united wit ne p 
an honest inspiration, proud ¢ a glorious past 
i futfire, with olute purpose to meet the duties 
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Congress) ; John M. Sheedy, Salem; David F. Roche, H 
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IMITLees, — St. James (Member of Congress): John D 
credentials Tullar, Warren; A. C. Weiss, Duluth. 

reported Mississippi: J. M. McBeath, Meridian; W. A. M« 
Montana: Thomas J. Walsh, Helena; Henry L. 
he credentials committee respectfully submit the following: (United States Senator); W. W. Terrett Brandenbi 
the undersigned, members of the committee on credentials, appoint Stanford; John 8. Treece, Victor; Robert 8. Ford, Gr 
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ibmitted to it and respectfully recomm« that the names of the fol- John I. Martin, St. Louis; Lon Sanders, St. Lou 
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ffee, Tacoma; J. J. Haggerty, Raymond. 
West Virginia: William A, McCorkle, Charleston; Maynard F. Stiles, 
irieston. 
Wisconsin: John Walsh, Washburn; Edward G. Lutz, Milwaukee: 
L. C, Barnett, Superior; Theodore P. Leipsic, Chilton; Tuomas F, 
Koxop, Kewaunee (Member of Congress) ; A. J. Egan, Highland, 

Vyoming: John BE. Osborne, Rawlins. 

: T. W. Hawkins, Seward; George Phelps, Seward; WititaM 
LZER, New York (Member of Congress). 

District of Columbia: J. Fred. Kelly, Washington: William McK. 
Clayton, Washington; William J. Dwyer, Washington; Cotter T. Bride. 
Washington; Lorenzo G. Warficld, Washington; A. E. McLaughlin, 
Washington, 

Hawall : John Effenger, Honolulu: Henry A. Asch, Honolulu. 

, Porto Rico: Dr. Arthur Biaggi, San German; Thomas FE. Phipps, 
Ponce; Benjamin J. Horton, Mayaguez; Carlos M. Munoz, Guayama;: 
Henry W. Dooley, San Juan, ; 

Respectfully submitted, 






A. J. Wetty, Chairman, 

E. B. SEYmour, 

Jno. H. B. Hanury, 

Lreorotp M. Brown, 
Credentials Committee. 


thane Teport was adopted, and the committee discharged with a vote of 
Nein plan and scope committee, through its chairman, Hon. Frank J. 


of New York, submitted the following report, which was 
committee discharged with a yote of thanks: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PLAN AND SCOPE. 


The plan and scope committee respectfull 
ed . « y report and recommend: 
nefinesl heat in order to meet the fixed expenses and maintain the 
per Canta endquarters of the National Democratic League of Clubs a 
ember jy AXOf 10 cents per annum be assessed upon each and every 
zations afilpey S2nding in the various leagues, federations, or organi- 
Sena rated or federated with the national ieague. 
ship, and n order to build up the organization, increase its member- 
the nate erovide ways and means for the support and maintenance of 
or federatic lea and its constituted bodies, including State leagues 
associations = erritorial or insular organizations, and local clubs or 
take immedi a recommend that the president and general secretary 
cate or off ‘lal steps to procure a suitably engraved membership certifi- 
the sale of th receipt, to be sold for $1 each. That in order to augment 
ese certificates or receipts and increase the members of 
general secretary and organizer take im iate 


Hone tganization the 
PS to place organizers in the field to secure members and organize 


and the adopted, 














clubs: Prorided, That the proceeds from the sale of men rsh certifi 
eates or official receipts be distributed as follows: Fifty per cent for 
the use and benefit of the local clul ganization, 15 per cent for the 
use and benefit of the State league or federation and Ts rial 0 
insular organization. 10 per cent for the use of the national league, and 
25 per cent to be paid to the rganize s compensation for his time 
labor. and expenses 

Phird. That the ffices of general secretary and general organizer be 
consolidated and the general seereta and organizer have full control 
over the organization department and be empowered to make such plans 
and arrangements as he may decm necessary to extend the organization 
and inerease its membership and pl it 1 a self-supporting | lie 
shall receive a salary of at least $1,800 p annum as compensation for 
his services and such other ret nerat s tl ex \ a y 
from time to time determine 

Fourth. That in order to diss | infor i p 1imin 
to the progress and growth of ti ga tion and keep members of the 
various constituted bodies informed on 1 s of general interest to 
the membership of the National Democratic League of Clubs, the gen 
eral secretary and organizer be authorized to iss\ from me to tim 
an official organ or bulletin, wherein all official calls, n communi 
cations, etc., shall be published, and the publication thereof rein shal 
be official notice to all officers and members of the | \ wy of 
said publication shall be furnished to th cretary of a 
ciation; district, Territorial, or insular o nization: and t lent 
and secretary of each State leagu ederation f 

Respectfully submitted, 

FRANK J. N ol 
LON Sa 
N. A. Gorm 
W. T. Moc 
Ss ( Cox, 
J ES Brop 
Pk and & ( 

The commi * on resolutions, through its chairman, Jud Maynard 
F. Stiles, of West Virginia, submitted its report h W ilso 
adopted, and the committee discha d with a vote of in} 

ORT « ni LUT MMITT! 

The committee on resolutions, consisting of the following 
Judge Maynard F. Stiles, of West Virginia: Lafayette Pence, W 
ton, D. C Byron M. Clendenning. Ohio; Edward Owings Town 
York; and Herman Sirotti, New York the following 
tions, which were unanimously adopted: 

I 

Resolved, That the National Democratic Le: ( { 
ings and congratulations to the Democrats of N ! 
ances of earnest cooperation in their endeayor ) Dy 
principles into governmental action. 

Resolved, That in the election of Woodrow Wilson I ! 
we behold a recurrence to the traditional dignity lo ! t 
manship of the earlier Presidents, and in the elk LD 
Senate and House of Representatives we see a people, | ited |} 

| privilege, deluded and disappointed by blind guid nel et 
now turning in hope and confidence to the party o TLE ) 
men in the enactment and administration of t! ’ - 
tion of government of the people, by the people rd 
If. 
Whereas we believe that eligibility tl esident of Sti 

to reelection and the temptation resu * therefrom yt 

tige of his great office to secure cont ance in pow t i 

the independence of the President pr an ad vl 

unselfish dedication of his abiliti n to 

Be it 

Resolved, That we favor an amendment to the Constitu 
United States which shall make the President ineligible to a s l 
tion, and we urge Congress to adopt a‘ resolution ibm 
amendment of the Constitution to the States f iti i, 

Ill. 

Resolved, That no treaty should be entered into | yeen 1 t 
States and the Empire of Russia unless it shall be therein provided that 
passports issued by the United States shall be honored and ized 
by the Russian Government and that the American citizens holdin 
such passports shall have free admission to Russia and the right « 
residence and trade throughout the Russian Empire, without 4 imina 
tion on account of creed or race, and uniess in such treaty it be pro 
vided that Russia shall recognize the principle of expatriation i 
recognized by other civilized nations, 

LV. 

Resolved, That we call upon the incoming admin! ition ft ke 
the party pledges made in the party platform at the earliest j 
moment. 

= 

Resolved, That we favor a reform of our currency and banki li 
for the purpose of strengthening the facilities for local credit ming 
and commercial; for producing a currency more responsive to t need 
of trade and thereby preventing the massing of bank ’ rd re 
sources in a few centers. 

VI. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of holding the inaug if ” 
at Washington on the 4th of March as usual, and ti w se th 
delaying of any part of the proceedings an ad nmen f i 
any future time. 

VII. 

Resolved, That we deplore the agitation for th npul p 
of Monticello, the former home of Thomas Jeff , no 0 d 
Hon. Jerrerson M. Levy, of New York City. 

We are advised that it is the intention of Congressman Lreyy make 
a gift of Monticello to the Nation, and we believe that the present agit 
tion is uncalled for, untimely, ill-advised, and unnecessary. 

We therefore urge Congress to lay the whole matter upon the tab 
and await the voluntary action of Mr. Levy, relying upon his patriotism, 
his generosity, and his sense of justice and the fitness of things to do 
the right thing at the right time 

VIII. 

Resolved, That we view with chagrin and disappointment the delay 
on the part of the United States Government in recognizing the new 
Republic of China. 

Ve regard the action of the people of China in throwing off th: 
shackles of centuries of oriental despotism and becoming a free and 
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one of the greatest achievements in the history of 
that it marks an ep *h in the annals of progress, 

iralleled. 
i event should meet with delayed recognition by 
lent the greatest Republic in the world is lamentable and 
je. We owe it to our historic position as the first and great 
n democracy to hasten to welcome to sisterhood of repub 
new democracy of the Ke 
ierefore urge upon the proper officials of our Government to pro 
once in the execution of their solemn duty and hasten to recog 
proper and official manner the new Republic as a proper tribute 
itizens of a might) ind, newly turned to the principles of 


progress, and self-government, 
IX 


That we sincerely deplore ‘ lemn the manner in 

uwmer President of the United i uired the Panama 

ye and shook the “ big sticl t ces of the entral and 

American Republics We condemn injust, reprehensible, un 

and from every point o ( a blunderin nd sorrowful 
sines he entire proceedin 

a result of this grab that i unti is losing more than 

annum in trade with ‘ ) the south, and 

ns are making trade ynnect : t are likely to be 

detriment « the oD if the United States: 

l and hatred has udered that it will 

1 tre: ! m our part te i 


efore t 
taking { I 
- show to the citizens « ‘ntral and So 
that they ed be under no appre sion that such conduct 
vated, an at steps will i ce h reparation 
our sincere repudiation of the methods by which the 
quired, and demonstr: oul rnest od will and 
Central and South America: 
x. 
hearty thanks ie | 
president; Hlon. Robe J. Beatty, secretary ; | 
rk, treasurer, f« the earnest and efficient labors 
ie and for the triumph of Democratic principles and 


election. 


tendered to Hon 


1an. 


LENDENNING. 
SrRorTrra 
ip OWINGS TOWNE. 
committee on revision stitution and by-laws then 
s report, which was unanimously adopted and the committee 
d with a vote of thanks 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF INSTITUTION AND By-Laws. 


The committee on revision ef the constitution and by-laws respect- 
fully submit the following: 

CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC LEAGUE OF CLUBS. 

ARTICLE 1. This organization shall be known as the National Demo- 
cratic League of Clubs 

Arr. 2. The objects of the league are courage and assist in the 
formation of permanent Democratic clubs; district, State, and Terri- 
torial associations: to unite such clubs and associations for effective 

‘ganized work; and generally to advance the principles of the 
Party. 

The constituted bedies of thi league Da consist of repre- 
sentatives from State, Territorial, or insular organizations and the 
District of Columbia. 

ArT. 4. (a) A club may be formed and a charter granted by the 
national league on application from the president of the State league 
or federation of clubs, and no club shall be recognized unless acting 
under a duly authenticated and unforfeited charter. 

Clubs applying for charters shall do so through the chairman or 
president of the State league or federation in whose jurisdiction the 
club is to be formed. All chariers shall be issued by the national 
president, in the form prescribed, through the general secretary. They 
shall be signed by the national president and general secretary, and 
the fee charged for same shall be $190. 

(b) Clabs may adopt rules for their government not inconsistent 
with this constitution and by-laws or the by-laws or orders of the 
national or State league or federation, and may provide for the alitera- 
ion and amendment thereof. 

Anr. 5. (a) The national league at its quadrennial session may as- 
sess a per capita tax on each State league or federation, not exceed- 
ing 10 cents per annum, on each and every member in good standing 
therein for the expenses and use of the national league. 

(b) Each district, State, or Territorial league or federation at its 
annual or biennial meeting may assess a per capita tax on each and 
every club in its jurisdiction on each member in good standing therein. 
his tax shall inelude the tax due the national league from ihe State 
league or federation. 

(c) Eaeh elub may establish such admission fees and dues to be 
paid by members as they may deem necessary. 

Arv. 6. (a) The officers of this league shall be a national president, 
five national viee presidenis, a general secretary and organizer, a 

eral treasurer, and a sergeant at arms, all of whom shall be elected 

the quadrennial meeting of the national jeague and hold office until 
election and qualification of tl 

») The national president shall preside at all conventions of the 
league and meetings of the executive board. In the absence of the 
national president the national vice presidents, according to seniority, 
shal! perform all the duties of the national president, and, in case of 
veaney occurring in the office of the national president, until his 
necessor has been ‘Inuly elected and qualified. If the national vice 
presidents shall not be present, the executive board may select some 
one from their num!jer to discharge the duties of the national presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

\nt. 7. The national convention shall be composed of regularly 

ted or appointed delegates from each State, district, Territorial, 
or sular organization, together with the president and secretary of 
ich State league or federation, including the national executive board 
and all national officers, who shall be ex officio delegates. 

Arr. & (a) The convention of the national league shall be held 
quadrennially at such time and place as may be designated by the 
executive board, Notice of the time and place of such conventions 


wir successors. 


shall be given in writing by the general secretary to 
crganizations and the officers thereof at least 60 days | 
thereof and in the offictal organ or bulletins of the leagu 

(b) The basis of representation shall be in ratio of 1 
large (or alternate) and 1 additional delegate or altert 
500 members in good standing or a majority fraction tj 

ArT. 9. The national convention shall be the sule jud 


fications of its own members and shall have the power 
expel organizations and to overrule the action of the ex« 
ArT. 10. There shall be an executive board composed 
from each State, District, or Territorial league or 
shall be chosen by the delegates from such State, Dist 
torial organization. ‘The national president, the vik 
general secretary and organizer, and general treasure 


officio members of the board. The board shall have yp 


} act such ot 


vacancies arising from ineligibility, resignation, or oth 
(pb) The executive board shall meet at such time and 
be designated by the national president, determine ti 
for the quadrennial convention of the league. and act 
visory capacity to the national president and have x 
over the financial measures of the league, devise ways 
raising revenues to sustain the organization or me« 
other than provided for by the national cony 
president shall eall the executive board toget 
uadrennial convention for the purpose of 
‘ shall make its own rules and shall 
any time by its president, and must be ca 
10 members in writing. The duties of 
by the executiye board. 
d 11. The national president, with the 
general executive board, shall appoint an 
hall be composed of prominent and influent 
parts of the country, the members of this comn 
in the national league unless they be duly 
it hall be the duty ot m hers of the advisor 
l in readiness to r ond at all times t 
sident or the general executive boar 
labor zealously for the success and 
The national president shall also hay 
special committee or committees which he may 
ing out any policy of the league. 
12. It shall be the duty of the officer 
torial, or insular organization to call 
least once in two years for the purpose of electi 
her business as May properly come befo: 
ArT. 13. Secretaries of leagues, federations, 0: 
furnish the general secretary and organize 
list of all clubs belonging to and affiliated with 
federation within 30 days after the admission of 
bership in the national league, transmitting at the 
of the secretary of each club or organization 
list of names and addresses of members of the sever: 
ArT. 14. The general secretary and organizer shall ha 
vision of the organizations composing the league, ;: 
which have no State’league or federation, be 
organizing new clubs and county, district, 
tions wherever in his opinion advisable. 
ArT. 15. The national league may at any quadr 
create honorary presidents. 
ArT. 16. No person other than a member of the org: 
standing in an affiliated organization can be detailed 
serve on any committees, act as a delegate to conve) 


| office in any local, State, Territorial, or Nationa! kk 


ArT. 17. All official communications, calls, noti 
published in the official organ or bulletins of the 
tion thereof therein all be official notice to all 
of the league. <A copy of said publication shall 


| secretary of each club, district, State, or Territorial 





ArT. 18. This constitution and by laws may be 
thirds vote of all delegates present and voting at 
vention, provided publication thereof shall be mad 


| of the league and notice in writing of any propos 


have been given or made by the general secretary 

organization in the national league 60 days prior th: 
W. Hforact 
ALBERT J 
SaAMver B 
SAMUEL Fri 
WILLIAM ¢ 


Rabbi Joseph Seff, of New York, offered the 
“ Whereas countries with a constitutional form of ; 
consider themselves as sisters, as is the case w 
and the Ottoman Empire: Therefore be it 
“Resolred, That we recommend that our Gover 


| a2 conciliatory, brotherly spirit to the end that th: 


brought to an end.” 
Upon motion, the resolution was referred to the 1 
The committee on nominations then off: red _ it 
adopted. Upon motion duly made and seconded ti 


| submitted were declared elected as officers of the Nati 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
The undersigned committee appointed to recomme! 
to serve ‘uring the ensuing term beg leave to r 
followi 
Honorary presidents: Hon, Woodrow Wilson, 
Thomas R. Marshall, Indiana; Hon. William J. Brya: 
Adiai E. Stevenson, Illinois; Hon. John W. Ker! 


| Champ Clark, Missouri; Hon. Osear W. Underwood, 


President : Hon. Perry Belmont, New York. 

lirst vice president: Hon. Hoke Smith, Georgia. 
Second vice president: Hon. Frederick B. Lynch. 
Third vice president : Hon. Frederick W. Vlaisted 
Fourth vice president: Hon. John J. Lentz, Chio 
Fifth vice president: Hon. Curtis H. Gregg, Penns) 
Secretary and general organizer: Hon. William 


| apolis, Ind. 


| 
| 


| 


General treasurer: Dr. John W. Cox, New York ' 
Sergeant at arms: Col. John I. Martin, St. Louis. 
General executive board: Gov. G. W. DP. Ifunt, 

Shafroth, Colorado ; Gov. Joseph T. Robinson, Arkin 

Hodges, Kansas; Gov. James B. McCreary, hentuck) 

Foss, Massachusetts ; Gov. Woodbridge N. Ferris, MJ 
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Missouri: Gov. John N. Morehead, Nebraska: Gov. William 
Hd. New Mexico: Gov. William Sulzer, New York; Gov. 
- North Dakota: Gov. James M. Cox, Ohio; Gov. Lee Cruce, 
Gor. Oswald West, Oregon; Gov. Ernest Lister, Wash- 
Gov. William D. Jelks, Alabama; ex-Gov. Newton C. Blanch 
iana‘t ex-Gov. Edwin Warfield, Maryland: ex-Gov. R. B. 
North Carolina: ex-Goy. James H. Higgins, Rhode Island; ex- 
: n F. Ansel, South Carolina: ex-Goy. Andrew J. Montague, 
x-Goy. John FE. Osborne, Wyoming: Hon. John E. Raker, 
Tien. Henry Wade Rogers, Connecticut; Ton. Rowland G 
j are: Hion. Marcy B. Darnall, Florida; Hon. John F. 
idaho Hon. James Hamilton Lewis, Illinois; Hon. John P. 
Towa $ Hon. Obadiah Gardner, Maine; Hon. A. C, Weiss, 
: Hon. J. M. McBeath, Mississippi; Hon. Thomas J. Walsh, 
Hon. Clarence E. Carr, New Hampshire; Hon. Robert 8. 
New Jersey: Hon. Warren W. Bailey, Pennsylvania; Hon. 
Tones, South Dekota; Hon. Charles A. ¢ ‘rson, Texas; 
ido W. Powers, Utah: Hon. F. W. Childs, Vermont; Hon 
i F. Stiles, West Virginia; Hon | Walsh, Wisconsin: Hon 
Pence, District of Celumbis nd the | ident of cach 
vw or Federation of Democratic Clubs, ex officto, 
> " ibmittted, 
, LAF! i | 
FRANK J. 
8s. C. Cox 
W. T. Met ’ 
LON SANDERS 
dent then appointed a committee composed of Hon. Wi 
w York: Hon. Byron M. Clendeni , of Ohio: Hon Lol 
fissouri; Ilion. 8S. C. Cox, of Virginia; Hon. A. J. Welty, 
lou. W. T. MeGowin, of Alabama; and Hon. N, A. Gordon 
ya, to escort President Elect imont to th chairma 
words Congressman William Suizer, of New York. presented 
to the meeting. Mr. Belmont responded as follows 
Hon. Perry Belm upon assuming the presid f t 
National Democratic League of Clubs. 
esident, gentlemen of the convention, and fell s 
ereat honor conferred upon me by fellow De ats with 
reciation of the effective work which has been a: n d 
itional Democratic League of Clubs and a confident belief in 
ed usefulness to our party and to our country. The aspira- 
e American people are ever toward a more perfect a elop 
democratic principles. Every American worthy of the name 
sense, whatever may be his actual political affiliations 
We who belong to the Democratic Party and revere i 
fidelity to constitutional principles find our duty to party 
clearly defined. Our ich is straight and oad The 
iw league is already plainly laid out for us. it may be 
» as consisting of that ciernal vigilance, the watchword of 
which is liberty itself. Let us continue to perfect our 
ns throughout the country. knowing from the experience of 
{ that our efforts will result in rendering a service of benefit to 
As for me, I shall be satisfied if I am able in any way to 
ood work done by our retiring president. We all regret his 
and hope that he may be willing to give us the benefit of 
j nd experience in carrying out the plans he hi: so ably in- 
{ am truly grateful for the confidence you have placed in me 
[ st will be justified to your satisfaction.” 
B mt then assumed the presidency. 
ing no further business before the meetin t] eonvention 
m., upon motion of Hon. Lafe Pence, seconded | fon 
Clendenin adjourned sine die 
1 W. Cox, of New York, who was chosen genet! 
being consulted, declined to serve Upon the solicit nm of 





Belmont, Dr. Joun J. KINDRED, of New York, cons 
neral treasurer, and assumed the duties of that office 
it became known that President Belmont was a 


elmont, of New York, whom Col. Bryan publicly att 


as 


B 












Bal re convention, and associated with him in various finan- 

| other interests, there was a general impression that the league 
continue to be in accord with progressive policies. Various 

| organizations threatened to sever their connection with the 

gue if Mr. Belmont continued as president. By reason of this att! 

1 f members toward the president and his reluctance to assist in 


rward the plans of the organization differences aros 

other officers of the league, which resulted in Mr. 

the support of Mr. Lafe Pence, who wa 

utive board in an effort to enable 4 Belmont 

d complete control over the affairs of the organization. 

Belmont and Pence entered into a “conspiracy” to r 

active officers of the league if he did not turn over to 

ecords, files, and other data pertaining to the organiza 

nd was ignored, whereupon Mr. Belmont and Pence announc: 

a ntion to “ resign,” but have never done so. In the meantime 

ont sought out prominent members of the organization and, by 

ntation and otherwise, sought to influence them to sever their 
n with the league, with little success. 

this time the attention of the officers of the league was di 

rticle 16 of the constitution and by-laws, which provides that 


between 
Belmont 


s chosen as a member 





to 


ever 











‘ ers” can not hold office or serve in any official capacity. 
A h examination of the records showed that Mr. Belmont and 
1 did not belong to any affiliated organizations, and it was 
: y reason thereof neither of them was qualified to hold office 
ganization. A meeting of the executive board was called for 
of “ organization ” on Saturday, February 15, 1913, at the 
ch Hotel, Washington, D. C. There was a full representation of 
: d members of the board at this meeting, which officially de- 
offices of Messrs. Belmont and Pence vacant. At this meet- 
* apt. Prank S. Clark, of Indianapolis, Ind., was chosen as president 
ed Mr, Belmont. Dr. Joun J. Kinprep, acting general treas- 
niormed the board that he was not a member of any affiliated 
nd therefore could not legally serve. Hon. C. Arthur Haulen 
Manhattan, Kans., president of the Kansas Federation of Demo- | 
“10:DS, Was elected as general treasurer. Hon. Hoke Smitn, of | 
who had been chosen as first vice president of the league, in- 
the board that his “senatorial duties” made it impossible to | 
“ny time or attention to the organization and “ requested” that 
r one else be elected vice president in his stead. _Hion, Joun B. 
“8, Of California, was then elected as first vice president: 
_ ae ecutive committee, composed of the president, vice presidents, 
g ‘ 


Secretary and organizer, general treasurer, Hon, T, J, Walsh, 
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Aller 
McDonald i 
Walsh, Ilelena, 
KER, Member 
Warren 


Kentfi 


Ponce, P. R 
f Young Men 
nited States Senat 
ndenburg, Mont 
of Young M 
Titusville, Pa 
rinceton, N. J 
, New York 
Democratic Club, Sar 
iafroth, Denver, Colo 
son, Concord, N. 
Liller 
New York (New Y 
Mo 
Minn 


lbavid ‘rancis, St. Louis 
Ive 


derick B. Lynch, St. 
hh. Spriggs, New 

Hi. Caldwell, 
Lilier 


Democratic 


Paul. 
York City 
ritusville, 


Da 


Club, Manhattan, Kans 
wer, New York (for | 

{ Liller 
Arthur Biaggi 
Lopez Diaz, 


Rivera, 


nited States St ge 


San 
Porto Rico 
Porto Rico 
J icl B. Sama, Porto Rice 
Hipolito Biag; Porto Rico 
Francisce a Paga, Porto Rico 
Rafael Vera, Porto Rico 
Robustino Biaggi, Porto Rico 
Benjamin IF. Horton, Porto Rico 
William C, Lilles 
William C. Lille 
Contributions for New Mexico State 
J. B. Billard, Topeka, Kans 
if. . Miller, Topeka, Kans 
it. S. Thomas, Topeka, Kans 
’. Ul. Souther, Topeka, Kans 
Kk. B. Stotts, Topeka, Kans 


German, P. R 


sior 


M. A 
| I) 


s. ¢ 


Hildveth, Fargo, N. Dak 
inford, Kinsley, Kans 

Cox, Peach Bottom, Va 

Robert Dunlop, Oklaher City. Okla 
Winniam VP. BoRLAND, Member of 
Edward G. Lutz, Milwaukee, Wis 
Perry A. Ballard, Oklahoma City, Okla 

Miss Kate J. Elliott, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Mrs. Lula M. Regnier, Oklahoma ¢ Okla 
Miss Flora Bender, Oklahoma City, 
Arthur EF. Pettit, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Orville KE. Young. Oklahoma City. Okla 
J. Ii. McElroy, Oklah Okla 


bere 


ha 


Colgress, Kansas 


ity, 
Okla 


oma Ciiy, 


Ilarbors, Minn 
Two Harbors, 


John Dwan. Two 
George Hl. Spurbeck, 
M. Peterson, Two Uarbors, Minn 
Law Claffy. I'wo Uarbors, 
\W B rpdward, ‘Iwo Llarbors, 


Minn 


nee 


Wo 


Minn 
Minn 
ring. Oklahoma City, Okla 
City, Okla 
na City, Okla 


rhompson, Oklahoma 
Turner, Oklaho 
Ifyde, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Bryant, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Nolan, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Stout, Oklahoma City, Okla 
G. King, Oklahoma City, Okla 
orge A, Henshaw, Oklahoma City 
E. Glenn, Oklahoma City, Okla 
gusta Ellis, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Houston, Woodward, Okla 
Lowe, Woodward, Okla 
fennett, Wagner, Okla 


fe) 


William A. Clark, 
C. Liller, 

Win 

Scott, Rye 


Buite, Mont. (see note 
ton-Salem, N. C 
; Patch, Nev. 

M. Travis, Kugene, Oreg 
James UH. Caldwelly Titusville, Va 
William (. Liller 
William C. Liller 
John Rauch, tre 
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James Carruthers, San 
Fred G srefeld, East 
William C. Liller * . 
Ohio League of Democratic Clubs noniiies . 
Clay County Democratic Club, Clay Center, Kans 
Panama Democratic Club, Brooklyn, N. Y_ — 
Jeferson-Jackson Club, Little Rock, Ark 

Frank Cardwell, Pomeray, Wash 

J. A. Strain, Pomeroy, Wash 

W. L. Howell, Pomeroy, Wash 

Kk. A. Petterson, Pomeroy, Wash 

J. C, MeKeirnan, Pomeroy, Wash 


Pedro, N. Mex_- 
Las Vegas, N. Mex 


William €C 
P. C. Little. Globe, Ariz 
W. T. Wright, Globe, i 
Ilinson Thoma 
M. D. Reed, 

Patricl 

D. Devor 
Frank L. 
Ed 


Liller 


Globe. Ariz 
Ariz 
Ariz 
) Ariz 
Gates, Globe, Ariz 
Stewart, Globe, Ariz 
M. Lyons, Globe, Ari: 
John B. Tonpin, Globe, 
a. We 
T. G 


Ariz 
Wentworth, Globe, Ariz 
Cecil, Globe, Ariz 
©. U. Ingram, Globe, Ariz 
J. A. Larson, Globe, Ariz 
Charles A. Alexander, Globe, Ariz 
Harry C. Hauser, Globe, Ariz 
Cc. D. Davison, Globe, Ariz 
J. R. Lyons, Globe, Ariz 
I. P. Greer, Globe, Ariz 
J. N. Robinson, Globe, Ariz_-- 
J. J. Keegan, Globe, Ariz— 
R. L. Penyon, Globe, Ariz 
George M. Carvil. Globe, Ariz 
J. F. Hechtman, Globe, Ariz 
W. J. Miller, Globe, Ariz 
Floyd Bievins, Globe, Ariz........ 
William -C. Liller sii Gelber tei 
Cincinnati Democratic Club, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Democratic Club, Lehigh, Okla aie ine 
La Reine Llelene Baker, Spokane, Wash. (note) 
Hawaii National Democratic League, Honolulu 
Xenophon F. Charles, Republic, Ohio _ 
John J. Shanley, Kent, Ohio_— 
George W. Long, Troy, Ohio Bi cos 
Charles A. Turner, Chicago, Il ---- 
P. J. Robertson, Camden, N. J-- 
Willlam C. Liller___-- ode dita ; ‘ 
Snohomish County Democratic Club, Everett, Wash 
Young Men's Democratic Club, Schenectady, N. \ 
William C. Liller pn sais aaa 
William. C. Liller.......- se 
taymond Democratic Club, Raymond, Wash 
W. G. Wolff, Salineville, Ohio 
| Democratic County Committee, Philadelphia, Pa 
| William C. Liller chemical ects enn ati Sapo canard 
La Reine Helene Baker, Spokane, Wash. (see note) 
A. J. Weity, Pandora, Ohio : 
| Henry Grismore, Pandora, 
Wm. Risser, Pandora, Ohio 
| John A. Sogutz, Pandora, Ohio 
P. P. taigabihl, Pandora, Ohio - at 
Llewellyn Geoger, Pandora, Ohio---~-~ 
F. A. Amstuiz, Pandora, Ohio - 
J. A. Smith, Pandora, Ohio 
Albert Schutz, Pandora, Ohio 
Martin Krohn, Pandora, Ohio-—- 
L. D. Risser, Pandora, Ohio as 
Grover Davidson, Pandora, Ohio —~- 
Milton Locher, Pandora, Ohio 
i Christ Locher, Pandora, Ohio 
D. C. Steiner, Pandora, Ohio 
Sam Steffer, Vandora, Ohio 
I. A. Risser, Pandora, Ohio 
Waldo Schumaker, Pandora, Ohio 
Ezra Amstutz, Pandora, Ohio 
Shalley & Son, Pandora, Ohio 
J. R. Kempf, Pandora, Ohio 
Henry Diller, Pandora, Ohio 
A. S. Hilty, Pandora, Ohio 
i Gid P. Steiner, 


sr., 


Ohio 


slufften, Ohio- 


William C. Liller (note). ~~~ 
W. J. Doering, Carrizozo. N. Mex 
} Mareelino Garcia, Santa Fe, N. Mex 
J. P. Zenger, Buffalo, N. Y 
| Wilson Club, Kewanee. Ill 
| Chester County (Pa.) Democratic 
Thomas M. Bell, M. C., Georgia 
J. C, Thompson, Mobile, Ala— 
William C. Liller aetoteaed 
| Basilio Velez, Porto Rico 
William C. Liller a : 
William Sulzer, M. C., New York 
| Wiliam CC. Liller.......... 
F. R. Cunningham, Lewistown, Mont- 
S. McChesney, Lewistown, Mont--- 
Grant Robinson, Lewistown. Mont- 
Rn. 8S. Zahnizer, Lewistown, Mont 
| C. A, Drinkard, Lewistown, Mont 
A Democrat, Lewistown, Mont----- 
| Hi. J. Kelly, Lewistown, Mont_--—-~-- 
Tom Stout, Lewistown, Mont ___- 
Chas. D. Allen, Lewistown, Mont 
| Fk. G. Worden, Lewistown, Mont-_- 
A. J. Melver, Lewistown, Mont- 
A. T. Miller, Lewistown, Mont __--_-~~- 
Thos. G. Hayden. Lewistown, Mont-- 
J. FE. Johnston, Lewistown, Mont—--—- 
M. Gurnett, Lewistown, Mont—-—- 


Committee_ 


| J. R. Miller, Lewistown, Mont 
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I Lewistown, Mo ‘1 
derlin, Lewistown, Moui 1. OO mit Lt 
nan, Lewistown, Moni 1. oO ; \ I 
er. Lewistown, Mont 1. 00 I Ix I 
iman, Lewistown, Mont 1. s ! Kat 1 oo 
|. Lewistown, Mont 1. tal ' j ’ 
er. Lewistown, Mont 1. 00 0 City. Is 1. iM 
land. Lewistown, Mont 1. 00 Oa Ka 10 
tlejiohn, Lewistown, Mont 1.00 I ! I 1.0 
kin, Lewistown, Mont 1. On he | 1. oo 
D. Lewistown, Mont 1. 00 Kx Kk \ ; 
Ay Lewistown, Mont 1. OO St. M 2 1.4 
Lewistown, Mont 1, 00 rarnett, K 1. 00 
man, Lewistown, Mont 1. 00 Miu Iv 1 On 
held. Lewistown, Mont 1 oO ropel Ka 1.0 
en. Lewistown, Mont 1. 00 Hforton. Kans “ 
Lewistown, Mont * ee Parsons, Kars 1 on 
Lewistown, Mont 1. 00 Atwood, Kar (it 
“Lewistown, Mont 1. 00 Connel? Grove. Kat an 
er. Lewistown, Mont 1. 00 Empot Kins 
Lewistown, Mont 1. Oo \! Kat 
Lewistown, Mont 1. oo Hernd Kuns 
Lewistown, Mont 1. OH fut ! 
( Range, Monit 1 per ae ; 
9 nad, Deerfield. Mont 1. Oo (blatl Ix 
n. Moore, Mont 1. 00 | morte " . a 
um. Sumatra, Mont 1. 00 In }  K 
m n, Hilger, Mont 1. OW ‘ Kan 1 
yveron (Fergus County Democrat), Llilger, I i Ka 5 
1. 00 Dod City, K B ! 
S4 Ni N Kans ’ 
Gipe. Craley, Pa » op Garden Cit Inut Loo 
League Jefferson Jackson Clnbs . 10. Oo Mario Kans ow 
‘ e¢ Young Men's Democratic Club, Tucson, Ari 1. 00 \rk s Leng Jeti J n ¢ On 
{ Ind 1.00 | Ogdensburg, N. \ 1 ¢ 
ind. (Jefferson Club) 1.00 | Jamestown, N. ¥ 1 On 
Democratic Club, Kugene, Oreg 1.00 | Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
n, Del 1. Oo n |) Clu 1 
Lil . 1.00 } n King i ‘ 
\ N. Mex. (Bernalillo County Democratic Clul 1 oo Seymour D t Club : 
N. Mex. (Young Men’s Democratic Club) 1, Oo Phird A, DD. Democrat \s tien 1 
Mex. (Taos County Democratic Club) 1. 00 liarry W i Den Li \ tion 
N. Mex. (Roosevelt County Democratic Club) 1.00 |) Pow n Tteme { ( I i 1 ‘ ) 
‘. Mex. (Clovis Democratic Club) 1.00 | Craig County Demos J & Vir O} ( 
se. N. Mex. (Melrose Democratic Club) J 1.00 Mobile County Democratic 1} 1 \ \ 
N. Mex. (Nara Visa Democratic Club) 1.00 | Red ilill, Pa 
N. Mex. (San Miguel! County Democratie Club) 1.00 | Rochester, N.Y. (de W | Den ‘ ( 
\ien’s Democratic Club, New York City 1.00 | Boston Universit Det ( Bosto ‘ 
Democratie Club, Seward, Alaska 1.00 | Key West, Fla 
Society of Indiana, Indianapolis 1 oo First precing 
Né - 1. 00 Second precinct 1 oo 
cf nty Democratic Club, Salem, Mass 1. 00 Third precinet 1 
lowa 1. 00 Fourth precinct 1. O0 
iry Democratic Club, St. Johnsbury, Vt 1. 00 rifth precinet 1.4 
yn, Md ‘ 1.00 | Cleveland, Ohio (Fourt Ward Social Clu 1. 00 
ton, Ind . 1. 1) | Roseville, Obie 
Ind 1 oo . Greenville lilo 1 "> 
K » Ind * 1.00 | Shadyside, Ohio 10 
Mich q - 1 « Congo. Ohlo 1 ¢ 
l Mont 1. 00 trookville, Ohio Lon 
N. oJ 1.00 , Zanesville, Ohio (Muskingum Count Jomo ‘ 1 4 
Club, Louisville, Ky 1. Dayton, Ohio (Gem Cit Democrat ( 
i 1.00 | Findlay, Ohio 
iowa ated 1. 00 Columbus, Obio (Jefferson ¢ 
lowa 7 1.00 | Columbus, (Franklin ¢ itv D ‘ 
Rouge, La ; : 1.00 | William ¢ ( note ) 
Ark . . 1.00 | A. M. Mattl r.. Providence, Ut: ( 
nus, Ark . 1.00!) H. J. Matthews, Providence, Utah 
x. » (Wilson County Democratic Club) 3 in 1. OO I. R. Maithews, Providence Utah } 
( gn, Ill ea 1.00) Alma M. Matthews, Providence Uta 1. «M 
IStOW! Ii} 1.00 | George W. Mar! l’roviden lta ! 
‘ vich, R. I 1. OO Ma e M. Marier, Providence, Ut 1. ¢) 
, tty Democratic Club, Tacoma, Wash 1.00) H. B. Campbell, Providen: Ut 1 Oo 
s County Democratic Club, Spokane, Wash 1.00 | W. W. Low, Providence, Utah 
i , Wash seinen mm 1.00 | Louis Frank, Providen Utal 
\ Democratic Club, Charleston, W. Va ata 1. 00 | William Evans, Providen I 
 < MM 1. 00 
Winston-Salem, N. C, (Forsyth County Democratic Club)-_~ 1.00 | William ©. Lilles 
Cnilt W 7 1.00 | William €. Lille 
: 1.00 | Ll. E. Poteet. Charleston, W. Va 
» i = “ 1. 0O Mrs. |! hb. Loteet, Charleston \\ \ 
‘ | Democratic Club, New York Cits ~ 1,00) 5. LD. Woodroe, Char! on. W. \ » 
i Club, Chamberlain, 8. Dak 1.00 | Mrs. J. D. Woodroe, Charl \ Va 1 
: nd, Ohio (Twenty-fourth Ward Club) 1.00) D. I. Blake, Charleston, W. Va too 
ey 1.00 | Iiug W. May. Charleston. V ' iM) 
Ni ' : 1.00 | Miss ¢ R. Angel, Charleston \ V3 
feiphia, Va, (Thirty-first Ward Democratic Club) 1.00 |, C. I. Linn, Charleston, W. Va 
e o, Vt inensineipane-onegdaan a : : 1. 00 
= Ono a i = 1.00 | Camp Nelson Tigers 
a Democratic Club, Rockaway Beach, N. Y 1. 00 J. H. Nelson, Camp Nelson, K 
a Me Se eh £ 1. 00 J. H. Bowen, Camp Nelson, Ky l 
' ae la. (Thirty-seventh Ward Democratic Club) 1. 00 Joe Canter, Camp Nelson, Ky 1. ow 
ae ‘s Democratic Club of Harris County, Houston, £. C. Stull, Camp Nelson, Ky ! 
PR. ‘ pond 1. 00 Claud Walters, Camp Neilson, Ky) ‘) 
Wis 1.00 J. M. Frosa..Camp Ne n. K 1. Ow 
-- - “ eiwen 1 Ooo Greely Stul Camp Nelson, Ky 100 
> : - . Te k 1. 00 Winfield Stull. Camp Nelson, K 1. On 
. Mich s = 1.00 (Charles Brogil, Camp Ne!son, K 1. ¢ 
. Pa : ay E 1 00 John Bell, Camp Nelson, Ky 1. 60 
raintield, N. J a a s 100 R. Z. Moss, Camp Nelson, K; 1. Ov 
‘ h, N. J es : ao 1. 00 10 } 
r vn Pa te ee A 1. 00 William ¢ Liller oo. OO 
; t =ton, Va . See Dae 1.00 | Vle Flatten, Sauk Rapids, Minn $1.00 
: e, Md Sh da . 1.00 | James T. Carpenter, Alton, Mont aul 1. Oo 
Cwark, No Bi. ces: ie cites “ li si oo 1. 00 Joc Watson. Alton, Mont ¥ 1. Oo 
Re, Bl: ee errr I 1.00 | Veter Iufour, Alton, Mont i 1. 00 
Dui an J wee Ses -- a ; 1.00 ion 
Mi. linn ecnenie ial aii ia es a 1. 00 
Me a Democratic Club, Key West, Fla " 1. 00 feta =f 13. 07 
"Ke ; - : - -- _ . 1. 00 Nivt In addition to conducting active and s\ pati impaig 
ean ie Se oe oe ee < Ses 1,00 | inestimable alue to the regular party organization hundreds of fed 
Ime. Kans tnd aa 1.00 erated ov affiliated Democratic ciubs and associ ted campaign organiza 
wa, Kans - . 1.00 | tion tixed and contributed thousands of dolla i S I 
— saw a . 1.00 national committer of which we have no offi 
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innati Enquirer 
rican Express Co 
fford Engraving Co 
Sitzman 
napolis Light & Heat 
tral Union Telephone 
tern Union Tele 
s aper Cc 
Supply 


$30. 00 


Butte, Mont. efun S 100. 00 
Engraving (¢ 
Union Tel 
r-Sitzman 

Office Supply 

1 & Folger. 
& C : 13 arr 1 & Folger 
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— ystone Office Supply Co 
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‘xpress ital, Ne Postal Telegraph Co 
Penn Storage Co 3. Bs Standard Engraving Co 
Russel M. Seeds C 2.4 Central Printing Co- 
J. Grant High 3. 
George D. Brientnall % 2.8 Postage - -- 
Keystone Office Supply C ‘ 5 . of August, 1911: 
r «A Indiana Seal & Stencil 
Postage Indianapolis News 
tember, 1910: Harrisburg Patriot 
Indianapolis Engra z , Indianapolis Star. a 
Dravage ; : Indiana Seal & Stencil Co_- 
Indi napolis Light & Heat Co . BS ! Keystone Office Supply Co 4 ai “ 
Federal Engraving Co . 4 Malcolm G. Porter, a ak 50. 00 
American Multigraph Co 1 2. Postage —- ~ on . 50 
Dodsworth & Clifton : 2. 25 Postal Telegraph Co 
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New York State campaign | report .- 125. September, 1911: 
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ber. 1910: Western Union Telegr: aph ¢ Co 
Im G. Porter, ager a. | Indianapolis Star 
tone Office Suppl) o . | Mutual Printing Co- 
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Fixed. General, 
oa : « Star = So. 48 
e Ey ss Co 1. 65 
; Union Telegraph Co ve 
Ene ving Co 10, 00 
S15. OU 
$12 
iph ¢ < 4 GL 
= 6. awl 
= 5. OO 
y 10. 00 
i : gn 
> 15. 00 
: 19. 00 
} too 
ye! ( 6. 30 
t Paper Co 10. 37 
25. OO 
- 58 
1 
an Ex] s - 
< d Art Co a 
of Supply Co - 


mail from 
od Press 
W. Jenkins ; y 
raphie and clerical service {Wawa 
Service "Co 
na Seal & Stencil Co , fs 
( f. Cousins 4 z F 
il Printing Co . <2 Te: 
| Engraving Co o 
a - 


post « - 





Process 











“n I g jane i 31. 00 
- - 83. 96 
S 1912: 
S. C. Reinick, agent , en. 30. 50 
©. K. Transfer Co ’ - . — 
Iteck Letter Service Co : ii jun esasianid 
Western Union Telegraph Co inaaprh i eth i 2. 
nt Paper Co_-- asichanstahindinesinliaitintniincigentts 7. 
EvGENE F,. KINKEAD, M. C . Sallens cidiintieatl 8. 
Letter Service Co iciart naan sina - 18.90 
ipolis Light & Heat Co omuiiinentineds 3. 00 
Office Supply Co ‘sciunilacdipen tinea tutto 2. 50 
CHasias A. KORBLY, M. C....-- a me 
I Everne F. KinkEaD, M. C = 5. 90 
: rraphic and clerical service 112. 00 
| Sa - se 417. 00 
—_— 15. 32 
1912: 
League of Democratic Clubs (refund) : 6 
in, printer b 60 
C. Reinick, agent : . * 15. 00 
\ Narrow Ribbon Co - =e 1. 75 
k Letter Service Co J 3. OF 
Western Lnion Telegraph Co ‘i = inne ill 1.48 
Indianapolis Light & Heat Co_-_-- newithciccicleiiean de 2. 81 
‘ ge J. Mayer — 3 dim enentite a 1.70 
inapolis Engraving Co_.._. ~~~ — . 1. 50 
nn Storage Co _.--~- siiaa litt tied ve ; a 5. 00 
Beck Letter Service Co_ ~~ i wit 2 i 3. 00 
Indiana Electrotype Co — Sinstnasintins 7 = 7.38 
Postal Telegraph Co--~ iit iin he sien eben ats 74 
napolis Printing Co ot = 8. 75 
: Printing Co a ciate Sai slilaliaieal 9. 50 
lon Sign Co. Silt tention ae 1. 75 


OEE Sats } 
Danity: Pi cits continue ntiatin 3 


Cornelius Printing ede nathien tintin " 


C. A. TUtReRawses a “ baal oan as OO 
Adams Express Co........-~-- tensed tnltnin lili . 75 
\ an Express Co 4 — . “ 1. 20 
{ 5. Be etn. ielead . x . 80 

tional Printing Co__ —- none 190. 00 


is Federation of Democratic Clubs 











ind) abide ten tna 4 willie - 15.00 
P : itll ett hone 60. 00 
S graphic and clerical service_— . 120. 00 
—_— - 474,04 
} 1912: 
lanapolis Light & Heat Co aia . 67 
Cornelius Printing Co_- ’ = 1.50 
‘ iercial Printing Co SES ' Y 
Beck Letter Service Co ‘ raided 4 
Standard Art Co... .. ‘ Subdlh 1. 25 
\dams Express Co__ ae a 1. OO 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co., freight—_- ‘i oe 35. 38 
\ st Ryan, drayage____..___--- Salbtdean 
liana National Life Ins. Co., rent__ ; 
napolis Light & Heat Co- i = 

W treasurer Deine se aa 1. 


i ‘ 


iis, 


1, 080. 10 2, 801. 42 
j Summary. 


penses ee) ge ak _.. $], 080. 10 
SPORO cei eco... 2, 801. 42 
- $3, S81 
on hand__- odin. at 31. 
Total receipts ait, ; \ 5 E . 8.9138. 07 


na 


néersigaed auditing committee, to whom were exhibited the 

oks, accounts, warrants, vouchers, and receipts of the presi 
L etary. and general treasurer of the National Democratk 
fines Of Clubs, embodied in the above and foregoing consolidated 
= report, respectfully represent that we have carefully and dili- 
a Yamined and audited the records submitted and find them to 
ih every respect and to be accurate in detail. 
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dividuals, will achieve the greatest 1 I only thi 
and unity of effort. In union is strength. In division 
t measu beneficial, and effective | Ness 
ratic Leagu , ibs has done and is doing. A link in the chain of communicatioi owship aad 
nd disinterested support and cooperation of the | welded by such connection. Its seal certifies the genuin 
ans more tor t party than almost any other | pose, attests its worth, entitles respectful eri 
j ly at this time in having | recognition. Unity is fostered and advanced 
it that the National A bond of this kind helps I 
in the past. rival organizations, inspired 
than unity of effort and | the forces of Democracy. 
r ¢ this condition A combination of thought is the t 
of thought must precede combination. 
the | § ion is in the exchange channel. It wri 
hem in | and ds, and profits by the tests and experi 
ance of | of its comrades. 
beyond A larger field is thus within the reach o 
actior an be secured. Unity is extend 
Obnoxious or favorable legis 1 car r 
iz effort can be used more 
Democracy furthered. 
A rudderless ship 
is no rec j 
sail smoothly for 


+1 
ihe 


the 
7 


art) 


loing nothing; no one get 
reasonable compensation ; none of the nations 
sation except the general secretary and 
x does not exceed 10 cents r membe 
nization has full cl 
rats. I | matters. There is n 
r the | method in campaign work. 
ib the rhe National Democratic 
an afliliated organization with 
3 and, | entitles the holder upon prese 
e campaign | affiliated organization anywhere 
of the vote | There are over 1,200 clubs and or 
So satistied any of these have either their own clubhouses 
will feel that adquarters. so that 


ation of 


members of affiliated clubs can « 

acquainted while away from home, 
own political faith, exchange though : 
methods. 


HOW TO FORM A DISTRICT OR 


be ome 


tnaan 
Nation, 


was a 


‘ganizer, or any local club, se 

lubs or organizations requesting 

appointed or elected to parti 

lace. Effect a temporary 
and appoint an organizing committee to 
‘Under thi } col eee eae in formins 
irnered int a enne . wenerre, ree wes 

ae iad i ‘ i instructions address the 
na} nichts. an, | tional Democratic League of Clubs, Washingtor 
ai rights, as a 
. If the young = 
eg ogg GANIZE A DEMOCRATIC CLUB OR AS 

f the country ‘amillarize yourself with the infosed literature. If 

undertaken by h he aims and objects of the organization are 

ing importance | I neouragement, then undertake the fort 
on in your locality. Undertake it with en 
mination to succeed——“ nothing succeeds like success. 

If you believe that some name other than your own 

ight with local members, get that name at the |! 

If you don’t succeed, try others and go 
the end 
in mind that it requires 10 member 
You can haye as many more as 
the more the better. 
re are a number of ways to procure 
tation, one at a time; the other is by c: 
all eligible to membership to attend. Tl 
purposes of the organization, and enroll mem 
tures to the application for charter. 

Endeavor to make your organization a credit to 
rifice personal prejudices to expediency,” and you w 
will demonstrate itself more forcibly when you select 
not encourage factional strife, but rather endeavor 
creating a spirit of harmony and good-fellowship. 

No organization can be successfully effected withou 
small proportion must be borne by each member. By) 
bership fee in accordance with its owr juire: 
to make their organization self-supporting 
ury to meet all its fixed expenses. Each 

‘If-governing as to local matters. 

After you have enrolled at least 10 n 
number of signatures to the application for : 
by which your organization will be known or desig! 
as Jefferson Club, Jackson Democratic Associat 
Democratie Society, Progressive Democratic Leagu 
Democratic Club, Old Hickory Clab, Montice!! A 
son County Democratic Association, Burlington Dem 
Then forward application with required enroliment fe 
of your State league or fedcration, who will approv 
and forward to national headquarters. If no State 
eration has been established in your State, then mail 
and fees direct to the general secretary of the national 
make proper record of same and present it to the nation 
final action and approval. The organization departmen 
tail some one to formally organize the club and inst: 
referably the organizer who formed the club, or son 
State league headquarters, to be designated by the pr 
State league or federation, or requested by the organizat 
can be made a public affair, prominent Democratic spe: 
make addresses, and other methods of entertainment pr 
public interest and enthuse the members. Your charter 
ered by the organizer or instituting officers, or matic 
- eth entcsan tented i comet : national headquarters in blank, so that the names of all 
RATI¢ LUBS, SOCIETIES, OR ASSOCIATIONS SHOULD BE A PART can be engrossed thereon in space provided for that purpo 
THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC LEAGUD OF CLUBS. determines who shall be its charter members. Clubs oft 
les of the Democratic Party of the United States of Amer- | charter iist open for some time to encourage an increase In 
essed in the National Democratic League of Clubs, and all | If the space for engrossing names of charter membe-s 
nizations, district and State leagues or federations should be | clubs can have the oames of such members as it may ¢ 
vith the national desire and demand. Organizations, like in- ! therein. 


, 


leration of 
1inment and 
y, and the 


ages selfishness. 
Improves con- 


former political 
‘y as taught by 
Jackson, and enunciated by 
and should become a member. 

only limited by those who 


e, organize, educate, agitate, and affiliate. 
norrow ; to-morrow never comes. 
y t } on some one else to undertake the formation of 
ratic club or association in your locality; start it yourself, 
t hearken to the indifferent; wake them . 
lbon’t think it impossible; one of the greatest military leaders of the 
world contended there was no such wo as “ fe 
Don't weaken; persistence always wins 
Don’t wait to be drafted. Around the bivouac fire the soldier who 
enlisted at the first call for volunteers is more respected than the fellow 
who waited to be drafted. 
e a charter member. 


‘ a 
Detailed information, application blanks, and other literature will be 
} furnished upon request. 

communications to the Organization Bureau, National 
League of Clubs, Washington, D. C. 
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he na . 
Oreanizers will keep in touch with affiliated or federated organiza: | Where the time which members can 











i supervise them, and whenever possible or requested to do so as | necessary to subdivide the work, even at the cost ol! leticd ! 
s ‘»y counsel or otherwise, in promoting the best interests of the | order that the whole field of effort m » covered 
Se cation by suggesting methods for the conduct of your club, and | Where, however, a club is so fortun: as to secure a fes p 
; 1. entertainment for the members, and keep alive interest and | workers who can give consid le time d D it campaigu 
Pre. seam. National and State headquarters wili also supplement | duties of two or more of the committe: igg ed will d { 
— ‘dime to time information and suggestions which may be useful and | combined under one committe 

ial } Toe economize and further pron ! t l exeent com 
bt reanization throughout the country is now being conducted with | mittee of the campaign committ Ly Vv iY 1, hich 
yim and vigor, and hundreds of members and many new clubs are con- | shall be in touch with all the commit f m 
sts uy beimg added. “ Priority of organization will in future years be | maittee. If the subcommittees are larg v found de 
~ matter of legitimate pride,’ so do not delay, but “ get busy” at once. | sirable either to organize subcommit of é : more 
Be the rst eme to start this movement in your locality | or less general power to act, o1 p h ] of the 

>» yeu desire any information other than given herein, kindly write | chairman of such subcommittees 
to the general secretary and organizer, National Democratic League of _ Without suggesting in detail the 1 k of 1 
( Washington, D. C., or Indianapolis, Ind. Ali inquiries will be | since the detail sufficiently ind es ti f 
-heerfully answered if accompanied by stamp for reply. |} work, the committee ventures to offs igg n 
g oo | of one or two of the proposed committe 
in ‘ i eal, de wn a ee | To the committee on press and liter: 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS FOR DF MOCRATIC CLIBS tion in the publication of special mpaign d 1 
following short form of constitution and by-laws is respectfully | money is often wasted on literat » which 
pr an for the use of clubs: | duces no effect. In the desire to f 1 new and « 
suyrcna 1, Neme: Tbe mame of this club shall be the Demo- | time of such committees is too often taken in e pre] ‘ 

c cab ef ———-. |} ments and the dis ion of thei: ntents, W tl 


e 1 


t 
® Obdjecta: The objects of this club shall be to advocate, main | time is given to their distribution 
toin, and promote the principies of democracy ; to direct and interest in | We believe that from noy m the committe. t 
these whe have hitherto been more er less indifferent to their | Should regard as its greatest responsibility th | ‘ | 
| 
| 





political @uties; te encourage attendance at primary meetings in erder | literature in the hands of voters likely to read the « zs d 
































that honest and capable men may be nominated and elected; to guard | nted. One good document ireful and th 2 ( { 
a | defend the purity of the election laws; to work in harmony with | worth half a dozen docu ts which me ambi 
and carry out the plam of permanent Democratic club organizations; | wil! have a peculiar inf over 1 real { 
nd to perform such other work as may best conserve the interests of | Let it constantly be bort i 
t arty, national, State, and local, thereby exerting the mest potent | gence and broad-minded it 
jnfuence for good government. | country’s we : 
sur. 2. Jndereement of candidates: This club shall not be used in | 
any way to further the tmterests of amy candidate for office previous to | WATCHERS, FIR ) 
nomination, but shall reserve its force to be exerted in behalf of all can It euld be — rs ; ° 
( s nominated by Democratic conventions. et ee 1 ictaiinadiioe Died es 7 
sev. 4. Membership: Any rson over 18 years of age who ts a ws gmthens tomy on ’ sa ngs id ed ‘ and 
D rs df in sympathy with the principles of the Democratic Party my oe seme | Reccepelt seme gp ag agp te , 
and a supporter of fts candidates shall be eligible to membership in this | 2°, °". a ee See re ; 
; “ who will not attend publ mceting and 1 I i ) id 
\eT. 5. Officers: The officers of this ciub shall be a president, vice ampaign literature. wane a ee al. a a 
nrecident, secretary, treasurer, nud executive committee of five with the the - a aa ? tly oo a eee = 
president and secretary €xfficio members. Al! officers shall be elected | vee ee ne CO tt rae | = 
br ballot at such time as may be prescribed in the by-laws a Se eo 
Ant. 6. Meetings, querums, ctc.: | Sreatest value. ae eS — , a ae ee 
Section 1. The regular meeting of this club shall be held : | The campaigt ey oes ' ; ea 
on the - E i ex mittee ot ea on} oe il club, Lat sag t : ( y 
Five members shall constitute a quorum at any regular or | 820M be Comp: tien “ - aaa ones d a ah 
duly called special meeting of the club. pene emo dngg gpd: mee Bh ang: ggasi 
int. 7. By-tews, resolutions, amendments, etc.: | work mag be u - opr diag pe —— 4 a 
Seetron 1. All by-laws and resolutions of this shall ire a | TO8ch voters in then os 
ty vote of the members at any regular mecting for their adop Sen ieeeaiead 2 ‘of propriat 
‘ rst. ganization approy 
. ®. Amendments fo this constitution shall only be made upon pre npecor d. , me 
vi notice of two weeks in writing and shal! require for their adoption tion Or om f aon : f t 
an affirmative vote ef two-thirds of the members present at a regular ae es “e * iin ott aaa ; 
€ Dp ne il I a A 
“ ; supplement of earnest personal 
CALL POR ORGANIZATION OF A DEMOCRATIC CLUR. 
We, the undersigned Democrats of , believing in the princi- } ( I H 
n! Democracy and that the party's interest can be advanced by the | N Nan I I 
of a Democratic club in this locality, hereby enr ur- | 
f at purpose and agree to attend a meeting at on tbe Dear Str: “ Nothing su ds Ii 
-— day « , 191-, for perfecting an organization. The Democratic Part STI led 
— was organized and united and the R 
CAMPAIGN TO BE CONDUCTED BY DEMOCRATIC CLUBS. — ie ' i Met cl] J 
campaign committee of the National Democratic League of Clubs | r itt e. tin ad ing t r t \ 





submits the accompanmyimg program of proposed work as suggested to | 1913, sounded | keynote and 
the various clwbs ef the league, and hopes that so far as possible | said: 


















ian will be carried out by all the clubs, im order that there way “TT don’t belies in e] ) 
be harmony and unity of effort. The committee realizes, however. that 1 committ 
( g to the different character and circumstances of diferent clubs a hou ‘J ve V I d in 
certain amount ef venture in the effort to be undertaken will be neces- - ¥ @on’t myself know how 1 t ! ! ) 
8s Chubs should endeavor te work im harmony at all times with the | mind runs th \ { ; 
Tegular party ergamizations in order that there may be no conflict in A we now I tl ! t ! 
tanpeten work but unity ef effort and cooperation all aleng the lime. | era; » thi . oe rt ! 
the local sitwation and the character, strength, and activeness of the | “fortunately, during the 1 few years I } 
i Demecratic organization must also determine the werk of each atiz d the work h is wv be I 
{ Where the local organization is strong, efficient, and reliable, the | ; ure a continuation what ¥ I 
club will naturally met duplicate the ordinary machinery of campaign | ¢> phe an organized army, and unless we do org 
Work, and will seek to find the most important field for successful effort, | going to meet an organized n 1 tl t 
Which the regular organization is not likely to wnderiake. Where, how- | Ganger [= 
’ regular organization is weak and the club is strong, as is the “Tt would be a great delight t 
: 


} 
i many places, it is earnestly hoped that the club will supplement | I can It will be a ere a to 
ue work of the regular ergemization by thorough and efficient attention Se aaa a 5 ; : 
' 


{ 
t . : . 93 

lvice } he members of th in 
to the minute details of campaign work. In all cases it would seem = = oo — ra meet strong opposit 
that effort might be made to secure a complete poll of all voters, to find ynen e are going t I t rong 





and iz fence doubtful voters, articularly those independent voters ae and < 1 organ -_ 
ph might net be easily tufiuen wy appeal of the regular organiza- | * T! a Meismseatin t , 


and to see that these yoters find their way to the polls on election 

















day—that is, provided the effort made previous to election day is | %!! that Chairman McCombs says. 1 
thought to have produced an attitude of mind favorable to the Demo- | Co@tinuously and persistently ad 
Crate ticket. We have never be 1 in j 
oJ l® Program of werk then takes into consideration the condition and paigns. In our opinion | 
‘Jaracter of our imdividenl cinbs, the political situation with which | committee should maintain heada Keep | ‘ 

1b must deal, and the condition and character of other local | and continually strengthen the m asp Of Mme 2 
organiza tions, | wherever possible to do so. In th : t I 
OUILINE OF PROPOSED WORK FOR CLUBS AFFiLiarey wirn THE NaTionar | 24vecates the ee eeeited Stat : el ‘in 

, DEMOCRATIC LEAGUE OF CLUBS. curpene ‘ot beeping alive intercst 1 et n. If tl » club 
rm vn ly clab will certainly appoint a campaign committee, com- | in your comity, will you not : t in i ol niz ' 
and whe bm uM —-, of these who have had campaign experience | others to do so and help prepare for the ! and 
‘} =i ¢ and willing to give a certain amount of work during | elections of pote and the gen | election of 19167 e x na 

come ese ‘ member of the league, we id to enroll you if » 

n oon a a committee will be divided into subcommittees | the inclosed enroliment blan _ with membership f $1, 
Others, the foltot m the work to be undertaken by the club. Among| We need your support and cation, 
ona literete 0 phn committees will naturally be appointed: Press | Will you help? 
Watchere re, nance, = or registration, first yoters, canvass, Faithfully, yours, Wii tc. Tar 

atchers, electionday workers. | G it See ‘ O r. 
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A L Democratic LeaG or CLUBS, 
Washington, D. C 
I? < | ow D OCRAT In 1908 ¢ John A. Johnson, 
of M } Den atic defeat ‘ to lack of organization 
i i i Party, and Republican su s to unity of organiza 
ht ry} 
1 of 1910 and the last ni nal impaign the Demo- 
ed d united: the Republicans were divided and dis 
Be ra lubs wel ed ! re. These clubs, 
th I t agu d f ations of clubs and the 
Demo tic League of Clubs, ne ted s matic campaigns 
ay wh eff tiv v | with not | I : 
\ vy { been complished It a tes what can be 
a thr gh organized and united effort 
Vi tional D rati League of ¢ in t 
] ivite ou nd all progressive 
( t ) n ranks n rhe | i 
( 1 ) ] ‘ ) illy ? th t 
eli m to hel ard 
ib organ ion t ( ir Sta leagu 
‘ l tic or t National D veratic League Clubs, then this is 
‘ i i xr you to join. There no int with local inds 
pene ‘ method in campaign worl Fach ch is self-governing 
Ly identifying yourselyes with the State or N: il leagues you do 
I irrend our identity or waive any of the rights or privileges you 
n enio lene » is free to conduct iit organization in its own 
way at all 1 In ad it enjoys the distinction of being a part 
ats il orga of clubs, enabling its members to visit 

I ve rnal cou i from otl milar organizations in 
ot part 1 ountry to exchange id nd methods ) 
organ 1 1 and cat iigr vork, making it possible for you ) 
do ’ ind 1 effective work in futur 1mpaigns; and ) 
! oO friendly lations among Democrat : and : 
! I s, insuring party victory. ‘ing this ma 
’ ! » or organization at its next m« ur secre 

na s and addresses of your membe n t losed application 
r charter blank and forward same te ( late. Do it now! 
if there is no club ur locality, ci a meeting of Democrats at 
rffier home, wo! or some pub! place and take steps to 
‘ niz Invit ry Democrat to attend. Do not put this off | 
or wait or > on Ise to do it Do 1 er discouraged if you 
ado not meet with su at the beginning nee always wins. 
Get bu and show tl Democrats in your “al that you are wide- 
awal enterprising, progressive, and in harmony with the policies of 
the Dem« itic administration. Let ; organ a compact inization 
in every county of the United States and put none but “ progressives 
on guard or in places of trust and responsibility. 
it you are in accord with these plans I all expect to hear from 
ve favorably and 1, either that your organization has joined the 
league or that you v ndertake to form a ib in the near futui 
Faithfully, yours, 
. Witriam C, LILLeER, 
General Se f and Organizer. 
PEMOCRATS, STAND BY IE ADMINISTRATION VANTED 1,960,000 DEMOCRATS, 
I National 1 vratic League of Clubs is conducting an aggressive 
campaign of education and ganization—educ on along progressive 
Ty ratic lines, and organization of the forces that realize the neces- 
‘ concerted action to uphold the policies of the Democratic Party 
and pport the Wilson administration 
fo make th campaign rccessful tt Nati 1 Democratic League of 
Clubs needs the assistance of 1,000,000 earnest worker Ve need and 
must have the cooperation and support of every progressive Democrat. 
The National Democratic League wants reliable, energetic, and capa- 
] men in every part of tl United States to engage in the work of 
enroll membe! ° 
‘Those devoting part or their full time to this cause will find it an 
erceable and | occupation. 
Full rticul to remuneration; organizers’ contract, commis- 
sion sent upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps to cover postage. 
4 » requested to send letters of reference from two promi- 
nent 

a anization Bureau, National Democratic League of Clubs, 
W ! . 

li ition does not interest you personally, we will appre- 
cia ‘ g it to the attention of some reliable Democrat and 
} im profitable and agreeable employment.) 

I nol but “ progressives "’ on guard. 





RATS, STAND BY THE ADMINISTRATION. 
» Frank § ‘lark, president, Indianapolis, Ind.; Ilon. Joun E. 
Member Congress, first vice president, Alturas, Cal.; Hon. 





k B. Lynch, second vice president, St. Paul, Minn.; lon, Fred- 








k W. Piaisted, third vice president, Augusta, Me.; Hon. John J. 
z, fourth vice president, Columbus, Ohio: H Curtis H. Greco, 
fifth viee president, Greensburg, Pa.; Hon. William C. Liller, secretary 


nd genera! organizer, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. C. 

veneral trea Manhattan, Kans.; Col. John I. 
! St. Lonis, Mo.) 

NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Arthur Haulenbeck, 

surer Martin, sergeant at 
LEAGUE OF CLUBS, 

AND GENERAL ORGANIZER, 
Washington, D. 0. 

your letter of recent 

d pleased to learn of your interest in our movement. The 
inclosed circular letter, “ Plan of organization,” outlines our plan for 
t 

‘ 


Deak Sin AND FELLOW DEMOCRAT: We have 


ife and are 


ecruiting of 1,000,000 members and the formation of Democratic 


lubs in every county in the United States. 

rhe educaiionat value of these clubs is self-evident and, we believe, 
ample incentive for the ee of all progressive Democrats who are 
in vor of progressive legislation and popular government. 

We are now securing the cooperation of a large corps of reliable and 
cnihusiastic members, organizers, to visit offices, workshops, business 
ho factories, and residences in their respective communities in 
their spare time and presenting the league’s message to progressive 
lbemocrats everywhere and enlisting them as members and then organiz- 


ing them into local clubs as outlined in the organization plan. 
Membership is divided into two classes—(1) active members and 


(2) associate members. Active members are those who take an actiye 
part in the affairs of the league and the club organizations; associate 
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members are those wh interested in 











are he success of t! 
and willing to help it along but who can not take an a 
gressive part in the work. Active members pay an enrol! 
bership fee of $1, which entitles them to a copy of the of 
membership certificate, a copy of the official organ of the 





year, and such literature as mnay be issued by the leagve fro: 
Associate members pay an enroliment or membership fee of 
receive only the official receipt-membership certificat: 
other dues, fees, or assessments for the use and benefit 
league except the annual per capita tax, which does not 

per annum, Both active and associate members pay the 
capita tax The per capita tax for the first year is inc! 
enrollment or membership fee. Each club should be self-¢ 
to local matters and will have its own fixed expenses, th, 


| suggested that cinbs fix their own local membership dues 


| assoc iate 1 


of the acquaintances and friendships formed. 
























with their own requirements. 

The enrollment fees for both active and associate 
nomi: ind you should have no difficulty in organizi; 
active and 10 associate members to start with and «a 
the number of each class to at least 100. We allow orga: 
mission of 25 per cent on all enroliments secured by th: 
annual per capita tax so long as they continue in the 
ganizer, supervise the clubs organized by them, and keen 
among them and collect and forward to us the annual p 
each year. 

One club of 100 active members and 100 associate m 
net you $51.25 at the beginning and $5 annually therea 


organized 50 clubs with an average of 50 active membe: 
of 250 active members—and you ought to be able to do 








you would earn $625 as organizer's lees or commissions o7 
uot counting the fees or commission you would receive 


embers. 


In some localities, especially in the 
county organizations, 


it is possible to organize clubs 
rhembers in a very short time and make anywhere from 
in commis In organizing county-club organizations 
little trouble in enlisting the service and cooperation of ; 
crats who will be glad and willing to help build up a la: 
organization. 


ions, 





Aside from the financial remuneration which organize: 
work is pleasant, educational, agreeable, and bighly ben 


who have political ambitions or desire to hold political « 

There is 1 
fied occupation, and the movement is one that should 
patriotic instincts of every American who believes in th 
the Democratic Party and the rule of the people. 

Some of our national party leaders regard this as th: 
structive movement ever known in American politics a1 
league will soon become one of the most effective organ 
country. You should be proud to be identified with 
taking. 

We have several applications for your territory, a1 
capable of undertaking the enrollment of members and t 
clubs and will engage in this work at once we shall 
from you promptly before assigning the field to anoth 

We shal! always be glad to receive suggestions whi 
the work of the league or the cause in which it is e 
appreciate the cooperation of all who are in accord wit 

Upon receipt of your application for enrollment, \ 
fee, we will send you organizer's contract, commis 
membership certificate, enrollment blanks, and other 
ean go ahead and organize. 

Faithfully, yours, 





WILLIAM ( 


70) 
Please inclose a 2-cent stamp for reply when writing 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 
With the inauguration of President Woodrow Wi 
entérs upon a new era in the administration of gover 
Democratic control, after many years of Republican 


travagance, imposes vast opportunities for the enact 
tive legislation and efficient, economical administration 
for the betterment of conditions affecting the public w: 
falls confront us. A divided opposition party with tw 

to gain vantage ground, stands ready to criticize, cen 
and misrepresent every act. 

Our party was intrusted with power and responsibilit 
the general belief that we would enact progressive policies 
long as the Democratic Party holds to the cause of In 
human welfare as against privilege and protection, and 
determination to apply its platform, its enthusiasm a! 
standing in the Nation will increase. You can not stop 
great purpose. As long as high resolve controls it 
Party will infallibly advance and grow in strength and 
When it deserts its high calling its life will ebb away 
minent danger of standing discredited before the Natio: 
our platform pledges and promises. We can not expect 
in power if we are false to our trust. we 

President Wilson is confronted with grave responsibili' 
put his patriotism, his courage, his knowledge, and his 
supreme test. ‘he tariff, the trust, and the banking and 
lems are questions, among others, respecting which the « 
tions of capital and special privilege will seek to cont! 
men in Congress who have been conspicuous opponents 
designed solely for the public good. So, in this crisis, — 
that progressives everywhere should unite and stand 
shoulder in support of the Democratic administrations 
to free business and industry from the ever-tighienin: 
vilege. “There can be no compromise which will le 
strongly intrenched as ever.” 

In every village, hamlet, and town men _and women 
gether and renew their plighted troth, reafiirm their fait 
band themselves together in support of the administra 
through the Union they may carry to the people the m« 
and liberty which inspired us in the last election. It ts 
times as these that, reckoning little of the cost and ™ 
early reward, men and women perform signal patriotic se! 
country. . 

The National Democratic League of Clubs contends 
cratic Party is to-day, and always has been, the prox 
America. i 

The National Democratic League of Clubs is an orsan 
around fundamental issues and not an organization o! 
man. Its purpose is the development of the sovereign 
posite citizen. And while the membership of the leasw 
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‘ who believe the Democratic Party, represented by progres ¢ 
| its, offers the most encouragement for ‘ nt 
ncinies, there is no Intent to mi ke it sation 
se of promoting the political fortui et of 
No man is greater than his party 
ects of the National Democratic Ls 1e of Cinbs are: To ad- 
promote, and maintain the principles of Democracy as pro 
y the national Democratic Party , te create a more widespread 
in progressive legislation and popular government; to en- 
und promote the enactment of laws (1) for -the election of 
1 erates Senators by direct vote of the people; (2) direct primaries 
nomination of all elective officials; (3) thoroughgoi: rny 
that shall tend toward safeguarding the purity of ft! 
<: (4) amendments to State constitutions providing for the 
ij referendum; (5) direct election of del to n 1 
with opportunity f rs to express their first and second 
President and Vice P ident: t roct an ae 4 
nd ins ) } t 


State, Terr 
mem 


sucl 

























purpose such me neys as may be in the treasury of th ° 
fot ch contribution and expenditure: and to 1 
as may best cons the interests of the Dems : P 
primary obj of the Nat Democrati erie 
to conduct what I continuous ed 
throvgb pul he voters throne + +] 
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ch r rei 





iedium 
press 1 


and the 







Lil 
id 


the prom 






Tie Lez 1¢ 0 ay 


it to be, an agency for 













financial backing. No contributions w | ' 
corporations or men who are kn 1 to i 
The league all re 4 











divided 





























fhe initiation or enrollment . 
which shall entit the m r to an } ‘ 
i tificate, a copy of the j 
suc other literature as 
Che membership fe nb 1] 
which shall entitle the member to ipt-met ; 
Active members of the league enrollment f 
it possible for the league to conduct i ducatior 
rk and keep its members in touch wit conditior 
n t party. There are no-other dues, fees, or assessmer 
benefit of the national league ex ‘ al per pi 
n more than 10 cents, which shall be co! ted bv t 
club and forwarded to national headquarters for the su 


xent, expenses of headquarters, printing, postag 


















league proposes to stand firmly by the Wilson admin : 
progressive Demecrats who have been intrusted with 

onsibility in their determination to car out the pledge: 1 

made to the people By “ Wilson adminis we in 

t President only, but the Congress—all branches of the ( - 


















during the present Democratic administratio 
work in helping te keep Democrats together and 
es in support of President Wilson's policies, as well as assist 
of progressive Democrats in every county and « 
sior district throughout the country for the purpose of nominati 
ngressional, and State tickets fer the election of 1914 an 
effective campaigns. botl re 


that 
’ it t t 





anization 


















ging Victories, both of war and peace, I 
ut of chance; they are the result of organization, of carefu 

n of thorough equipment, and concert of action. It would be 
ate if we should be confronted with a divided Demo ic or 

sition Congress in the midst of President Wilson's term. ar 


is manifest that the clubs have an important mission to I 
m and merit the support and encouragement of all progressive Demo 
ts who are interested in the success of the Democratic national and 
» administrations, the future welfare of the Democratic Party, and 
the common weal, 

In the furtherance of these plans the National Democratic League 
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Stat 
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the members in your locality. The only requirements of this 
} are that all members shall first be enrolled as members of the 
: ‘and be so recorded at headquarters; that at least four officers 
be duly elected, viz, president, vice president, secretary, and 
‘er; and that each club shall arrange for a mecting to be held at 
once a month. ach club shall be self-governing as to local mat- 
Its purpose shall be, first of ali, to extend the inmfinence of the 
sibi ay Fecruiting or enrolling other members, and in every way pos- 
a endeavor (1) by education and (2) organized effert to put into ex 
ae the plans of the organization. Each club, in addition to these 
: era shall be at liberty to interest itself in other limes of 
and activity that will further the welfare of the Democratic 
\y and promote good, henest, efficient, and popular government. 
ca club will fix its own local membership dues in accordance with 
* “quirements. Each club is requested to make a written report to 
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ter 
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‘ s is conducting an active, aggressive campaign of education and 
ganization, education along progressive Democratic lines and organi- | 
n of the forces that realize the necessity of concerted action to 
iid the policies of the Democratic Party and support the adminis 
i 1f Woodrow Wilson. 
e- ke this campaign successful, the National Democratic League 
or ¢ s needs the assistance of 1,000,000 earnest workers pledged to 
try out these plans. We aim to enroll at least 1,000,000 volunteers. 
+His can easily be done if every member now enrolled will at once en- 
d * to recruit 10 others, and cach of them 10 others, and so o1 In 
t the influence of the league will be quickly extended thr out 
‘ community. We are, therefore, depending on your hearty coopera- 
0H, and expect you to extend the influence of the league among your 
nas and acquaintances and get every progressive Democrat lined 
“Pp on the right side of this great movement. 
; m as you have recruited or enrelied 10 members we want 
; © organize a club for the purpose of perfecting a permanent organi 
‘i UL 
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it is to be held. On 3 t 
were 1 last we 
n the 13th of A , 
a ind, and it is t re sugg 
dates between that time and May 1 I 
ous State Leag or Federation | ! 
l | committees as far as possible, and, if 
more speakers for h club, if r nd 
mupanied by full | ‘ e 
: ion. 
In wes whe t 1 } ’ 
I is a good time t ive I to 
st ourse is nece Ou 1iz ! 
the campaign of « ition it 
I ths of ren I [Le 
tics in homeopathic d« reg ‘ pat i 
in campaign year re n l I 
s in every coun 1e | is 
xpenses of meetir nting, « | 
by which to solidify yrganization I 
fore we earnestly advocate that the n 
which have been « ted during tt! 
mitted to disintegra or disband t 
to make these or nizations permatr 
are held but once each mont or i 
‘ 3 off { 
strengthening and uilding ) 
coun y ni i i 
her Democ1 trus j 
of gov r to the 1 ft t I 
our party id } t 
of all patriotic citizens. It i 
this is a good time to ! 
A number of successful cel v : ! 
pices of county 
and we would sugges: that in ! 
the same plan be pursued this Kindly ad 
etary a8 SOOM aS por i r i n taken 
to the end that the full poss ded 
your club or league is not now affiliated with the § League ¢ 
eration or the National League of I i t ‘ e would 
end early action al gt I 
Frequent club and public meeting ve to keep alive int 1 
enthusiasm and tend to strengthen l ify \ 
united, active, and aggressive Democracy wil) ins re f 
cess in 1914 and 1916. We request t t vou k ; tha 
action of your organization ad wil t : 
! to time, marked fn @ 
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brations, public meetings, etc This information is often of interest 
and benefit to clubs in other parts of the country. In union is strength. 
Let us get together and stand united by the administration. 
By authority of the general executive board. 
FRANK §S 


CLARK, President. 


om 


WILLIAM C, LILLerR, General Secretary. 


OFFICE A GOVERNMENTAL TELEGRAPH 


HEADQUARTERS 

LEAGUE OF CLUBS, 
Washington. 

has been suggested as a member of the National 

Democratic League of Clubs, and it gives me great pleasure to write 

and inclose you an enrollment blank. 

Our league is pledged to support progressive Democratic policies and 
uphold the Wilson adminisiration. It is now engaged in an effort to 
reate and unite public sentiment in favor of the establishment of a 
givernmental postal-telegraph system, that will embrace every post 
office in the United States and our insular possessions. The latter is 
not purely a party movement, but one that should appeal to every public- 
spirited citizen who desires to help bring about great reforms and cor- 
rect flagrant abuses from monopolistic control. 

Knowing you to be a patriotic and public-spirited citizen, it 
a pleasure for us to enroll you as a member of the league, and I am 
sure that your influence and aid will be of great value to us and that 
you will enjoy being kept fully informed through our official publica- 
tions of the progress being made 

A postal-telegraph system under Government control and operation is 
a vital need. Statisticians tell us that it will be possible to send mes- 
sages from one part of the country to the other, regardless of distance, 
at the rate of 30 words for 10 cents. Don’t you believe this refotm is 
worth striving for? 

If you do not care to 
movement, will you 

Sincerely, 3 


STATION. 
(JENERAL 
NATIONAL DEMOCRATIE 


DEAR 


Sir: Your name 


will be 


join the 
kindly let m 


urs, 


league or assist in 


furthering 
know ? 


this 


WiLtiAM C, LILLER, 
General Secretary and Organizer. 


4 GOVERNMENTAL TELI 


GENERAL FI 
DrEMOCRATIK 


;RAPH STATION, 
\DQUARTERS 

LEAGUE OF CLUBS, 
Washington. 


NATIONAL 


To the Associated 


Democratic Clubs of the United States and all public- 
spirited 


who favor the enactment of a Federal law for the 
establishment of a governmental postal-telegraph system: 

The National Democratic League of Clubs has inaugurated a cam- 
paign of “ organization, education, and agitation” for the establishment 
of a governmental postal-telegraph system that will embrace every post 
office in the United States and our insular possessions, 

This movement will be resisted by the Telegraph Trust and its power 
ful allies—the beneficiaries of special privilege. In order to make our 
campaign ful and effective we must have the united support and 
cooperation of every member of the league and all their friends and 
acquaintances. We must organize the forces that realize the necessity 
of concert of action to accomplish results, carry on an educational cam- 
paign along practical lines to educate and convince the public of the 
practicability and possibilities of the governmental telegraph system, 
und agitate prompt and effective action by Congress to emphasize the 
urgent need of this great reform. 

The inclosed circular letter will give you some facts that will not only 
interest you but astonish thousands of intelligent persons. 
giad to have you bring these facts to the attention of the 
your org tion as well as your friends and have them 
adepting resolutions and getting up petitions to Congress 
early enactment of a law for 
graph system. 

At the next 


tmericans 


success 


members of 
join you in 
urging 
the establishment of a governmental tele- 
mecting of your organization please endeavor to 
resolutions adopted urging Congress to take action along these lines. 
ilave these resolutions printed in your local newspapers, send a copy 
to your United States Senators and Representatives in Congress, then 
get up a pe tition addressed to the President and Congress of the United 
States urging favorable action looking to the establishment of a goy- 
ernmental telegraph system in connection with our postal service. Get 
as Many persons as you can, regardless of political affiliation, to sign 
these petitions. and then when you have them freely stgned forward 
then to Hion. John J. Lentz, chairman legislative committee, National 
Democratic League of Clubs, Washington, D. C., to be presented 
collectively 

We urge early 

May we 
of this 


have 


action. 
anticipate your 
great reform? 


Faithfully, 


cooperation and support in the furtherance 


yours, Wil 


cral Bex 


IAM C. LILLER, 

retary and Organizer. 
Write your United States Senators and Representatives at Wash- 

ington and tel! them you are in favor of this reform and want to see 

a Federal law enacted to put this plan into operation. 

your friends as you can to write similar letters, 


MAKE EVERY POST OFFICE A GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH STATION, 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 

DEMOCRATIC LEAGUE OF CLUBS, 
Washington. 

Will you help establish a governmental postal-telegraph system? 

Nearly every civilized Government in the world except Yucatan, Hon- 
duras, and the United States uses the telegraph as a part of their 
postal system. 

In European countries over 50 per cent of the population utilizes the 
telegraph service daily. while in the United States less than 1 per cent 
of our people employ this method of rapid communication. 

In other countries the telegraph is controlled by the Government. 
In the United States the telegraph system is owned and controlled by 
a trust which makes telegraphic communication so expensive as to be 
almost prohibitive. 

Just as 
parcel-post 


NATIONAL 


the Express Trust opposed and delayed the enactment of 
laws. so has the Telegraph Trust thwarted and prevented 
the enactment of Federal laws that will install the telegraph in every 
post office in the United States and our insular possessions. 


| postal-telegraph system will prove to be an even greater | 
| than the pareel post and the greatest achievement ot 
| ministration if enacted into law by it. 


time 


| mercial, 


We will be | 


the 


| * Whereas experts and statisticians compute that 


;} most modern telegraphic instruments or devices in all p 


| tem. 


| reform and want to see a Federal law enacted to | 


Get as many of 


No movement, however extensive in its ramifications, can 
unless it has a specific object in view or is actuated by a mot 
pioning the cause of human rights and human welfare as agai 
lege and protection. 

The Democratic Party was intrusted with power and res; 
by reason of its pledge to enact progressive policies into law. 
ing with its determination to support and uphold the Wilso; 
tration and help it * make good” and “ do things,” the Natio 
cratic League of Clubs has undertaken to conduct an acti, 
gressive campaign of “ organization, education, and agitation. 
strive in every way to promote the immediate improvement 
postal service by the installation of the most modern telegra; 
ments in every post office and liberate our one hundred millio; 
ple from the grasp of the Telegraph Trust and give them 4]! 
ings of electrical science in our educational, industrial, comm 
social communications. 

Statisticians compute that the installation of modern 
instruments and appliances in our 60,000 post offices wil! 


| excess of $50,000,000 and that it will be possible to transmit 
| of 30 words each from one part of the country to another 


per message, 
It is therefore manifest that the establishment of a ¢e 
the 


This movement in the furtherance of the greatest constr 


| ever undertaken by any organization is one that should app 


patriotic American. Although promoted by Democrats, |, 
Democratic Party is in power and pledged to enact progr 

lation, no broad or liberal minded citizen can afford to oppos 
hold his support from this undertaking. This moveme: 
appeal to and merit the support of every American, regardles 
affiliation. 

To make this campaign successful, we must conduct an eff 
systematic campaign. If you are in sympathy with the lea 
we shall be glad to have you enroll as a member, assist in 
zation of clubs, the distribution of literature, and help in 
to carry forward the campaign inaugurated to further this ¢ 

We shall be glad to receive suggestions which will facilitsa: 
of the league or the cause in which it is engaged and w 


i the cooperation and support of all who are in accord with 


Will you help? 
for action. 
Faithfully, yours, 


If so, let us hear from you promptly. 


WILLIAM C. Lu 
General Secretary and 0 


We invoke the aid, support, and cooperation of all p 
legislative, civic, fraternal, and other organi 
advocacy of this reform. 
We will appreciate your bringing this matter before yo 
at its next meeting and urge it to take official action by 
lutions in favor of the establishment of a governmental po 


| system. 


The following form of resolutions is respectfully submi 


| convenience ; 


* Resolutions. 
“Whereas nearly every civilized Government in the world 
tan, Honduras, and the United States, uses the te! 
of their postal system; and 


i “* Whereas in European countries over 50 per cent of 


use the telegraph service daily, while in the Unit 
than 1 per cent of our people employ this method 
munication: and 
‘“‘ Whereas in other countries the telegraph is controlled 
ment, while in the United States the telegraph s 
and operated by a trust which makes telegraphi 
so expensive as to be almost prohibitive: and 
mod 
instruments can be installed in all of our 60,000 
$50,000,000 and messages of 30 words can be tran 
less of distance, at a cost of 10 cents each: Therefo: 
“ Resolved, That we urge and request that such acti 
the President and Congress of the United States as will 
mediate improvement of our postal service by the inst: 
bring about governmentai control and operation of ou 
Be it further 
_ * Resolved, That a copy of these 
President of the United States, our 
Congress, and the public press.” 
After your organization has adopted suitable resol 
warded copies of same to the President of the United & 
ators and Representatives in Congress, it is suggested 
as many of your members as will write your Senators «|! 
tives at Washington and tell them you (they) 


resolutions be forvy 
Senators and Rep 


are 
are I 


operation. 
Do it now. 


No. - 
A PATRIOTIC APPEAL. 
To the President and Congress of the United States: 

Your petitioners, citizens of the United States of \ 
fully represent— 

That the telegraph is in use as a part of the post 
nearly all civilized Governments of the world except 
duras, and the United States. , 

That in several nations of Europe the telegraph is 
50 per cent or more of the peo sle, while in the United 
is so expensive as to be prohibitive to 99 per cent ol 
in daily use by less than 1 per cent. ; 

That only 25,000 centers of our population have access | 
now owned and operated by the trust. , 

That there are 35,000 centers of population having pos 
no telegraphic communication with the world. | 

That it is estimated the telegraph can be installed in 
60,000 post offices at a cost of $50,000,000, and messages 
ean be transmitted, regardless of distance, at a cost of 10. 

Therefore your petitioners respectfully request that suc! 
taken as will insure the immediate improvement of our | 
by the installation of the most modern telegraphic ins 















































































| millions 


ducational, 


es in every post office, and that this our Republic and the 
of our population be liberated from the Telegraph 
ind our people be given all the blessings of electrical science in 
commercial, industrial, and social communications 
efore we will ever pray, etc. 

signatures in this space.) 


hoped the whole American people, men and women, without 
sect, or party, will sign this petition. Copies will be sent to 
rnors of States, mayors of cities, members of patriotic, legisla- 
mmercial, civic, fraternal, and other bodies for signature or 
action. Editors and public journals, it is especially hoped, 
i in creating public sentiment in favor of this reform and other 
in furthering the object set forth in this petition. 
who favor this reform and who would serve this cause no 
could be found than to sign this petition and induce others 


dis- 


iy 












every person put his or her name on record, as they ought, 
y those who aided in bringing about one of the greatest con 
reforms. 
ill urgently upon all patriotic citizens to unite in support of 
yvement 
everyone sign this petition. 
netition, which is numbered and registered, is sent to - 
for the purpose of securing signatures for the furtherance of 
ement. 
signed kindiy return this petition to National Democratic 


Clubs, William C,. Liller, general 





, secretary, Washington, D. C 

rd, copyrighted, 1504, by William C. Liller, New York City.) 

NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC LEAGUB OF CLUBS, 
ORGANIZATION BUREAU, 
Washington, D. Cc. 
(Opposite side of postal card.) 
Date, 

wen: Please forward me application blanks and other neces 

literature incidental to the organization of a Democratic club, 
{ will undertake at County State 


KS 


Respectfully, 


I 


State 


R. F. D. No. 
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WON’? YOU SEND US NAMES? 
N nal Democratic League of Clubs is planning a publicity 
il-organization campaign, and desires the names and ad 


ill voters in the United States, 


Believing you are interested 
dissemination of effective 


Democratic campaign 


literature, we 
to kindly send us all names and addresses that you have in 
ssession or access to. Please fill in the blank spaces below; or, 
can, send us a typewritten list of voters in your election district 
net Aiways give house number and name of street in cities, 
u in advance for this courtesy, we are, 
\ respectfully, 
NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC LEAGUF OF CLURs, 


Washington, D. OC. 


P. O. box, R. F 


street addre 


' D.,0r | p 
Party. : Post office State 


ANT 
NT 


Please place in column opposite each name the following initi: 


emocrat; “R,” for Republican; “‘ P,”’ for Progressive 3,”’ for Socialist 
1,” for Independent; “ X,’’ for *‘ Doubtful,’’ or persons who have no party affilia- 
r-14,”’ for young men who cast their first vote in 1914; and ** F-16,” for young 
vill reach voting age in 1916. 
Please write your name and address below, so proper credit may 
nh our records. Your name will not be used, in writing to any 
DO if you do not wish us to do so. 
Sent by 
Address 
LIST OF FIRST VOTERS 
precinct ; (ward, township). 
W county, - —, 1914. 
Write down the names in alphabetical order of all persons who will 
at the age of 21 years on or before November 5, 1914, and who, 
ice thereof, will be entitled to cast their first vote at the 
ection this year 
Name. Post-office address. 
aon. In order to facilitate our plan of campaign and avoid un 
ay Gelay, please fill out these blanks and forward immediately to 
a Liller, general secretary National Democratic League of 
' Ss, India 1apolis. Ind. 
tore JtONS.—-Please make three (3) copies of this list of “ first 


and forward promptiy to the 


o amen secretary National Democratic 
Clubs, Indianapolis, Ind. 


One copy is for the use of national 
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| 








headquarters, one copy for tl ise of the § 
|} of Democrati clubs 1d the other for th us 
organization or county and district league 

(Pl ts write prhe niy s Vp vrit ] 













iddress, occupation, ete, of n : 
the presidential election of 1916 W vi 
taining to Progressive Democri me 
Gi home address only. 
Ask our neighbors to coor ite on ft 
Additional cards will be forwarded 
Faithfully, rs 


State, P 





Name, \ge 

Oeccupation, kmp a 

Politics of parents, 

Forwarded by 

Address, 

(GI home iddress i 

IM MERCTA PRA 

Dear Sin: On the other side of th card ki u 
addre of one representative commercial t 
forward literature pertaining to progressive D 

f;ive permanent address only 

Ask your friends to cooperate in tl or} 

Additional cards will be forw ded f pon 
i Faithfully, yours, 


NATIONAL I] Me 





















Ly me or ol L tit 
ot (give cation), organized 
Having mempers appl ving 1 pila nal i ) 
Democratic League of Club | ’ , 
is member of the same 
he headquarters of ou vy 

ation of headquarters) 

rh following are the offi 

resident Ack ss { 

Vice president Addi reef at 

Vice president \ddres t | 

secretary \dd ( t ihe] 

l en urer \ddt if ! ! 

j Assistant secretary \ddi reet 
Sergeant at arms Addres tre Ad 
Marshal Addr reet ac 

| Remarks: (Under Remarks” pl g 

ganization, its condition, et Sta w th or m 
for marching purpose or whether I yan 
purpo to escort spea ke rs and vy ip petit 


I ig Nam ' ia 


































Kes] i mitted 
Nov? Plea 1 this blank « n ty rit ' 
\ ra i i diately 0 Wil n ¢ I gen ‘ 
Democt «¢ League of Club W ‘ 
I ! t rom national leag is d 1, S14 
A CALL Ft ) i 
Wanted: An army of a million—n milli 
but a million men armed with the det ination 
Democratic principles That is the army to be 
t! mpaign to be waged if success ‘i o be ) 
ind State elections « 1914 and tl I yal 
must be a umpaign of education and organiza 
Democratic lines and organization of the fo 
sity of concerted action against the selfi inter 
dominated political affairs Deo vo ! t 
| million volunteers and do | ) 
| Democratic Leag of Clubs is now i 
} education, and agitation We m to. 
hensive educational-publicity campat ‘ } f ; 
building of the Democratic lar ! n 
i the National Democratic Leagu e 4 j 
| 1,000,000 earnest workers We it 
} and support 
| Will you enlist? Will vou become ‘ ! ne ] f to t 
|} others? Will you help organize this n f million 1 wag : o 
and winning battle for the t1 i of Den » iples Vi 
tories, both of war and peace, are not t I 1 ‘ the 
the results of organization, of ca ronir f h « ' 
and of concerted action, 
The lines for the campaign of 1916 h heer formed I 
skirmishers have been ordered forwart As the diva et tl 
of organization be pushed, to the end that hen th 
forces of Democracy may be prepared for .a gen I ! 


t orgar ized, well planned, and well e 
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*ts of the 
assist in 
distri 


, . 1 » 
or effect and org 


Democratic 


sociation, 
tC 


nd 


rned by an 
» National 


with our lo 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


fee of $10 must invariably accom 


rter will be granted on an app 


nd help in this great 


ny others as 


of 1916 
time to tin 
ratic policies 


member 


+ 


ring to 
iocratic Les 
m of permanent 
unite such clubs 
and generally to 
hereby make appli- 
located at ————, in 
known as , and 
‘ erve the constitution 
yemmocratic League of Clubs, 
independence and method 


aid 
aia 


izue 


to 


rkK ; 


» be 
i to o 


I 


+ ee ae ce weer ewe cccerees 
Ree Peete eee ee eeeeaneee 


+ ae we meen eweseoseeceeoes 


pany application for charter. 
ication having less than 10 


tach applicant should write plainly and in ink, giving his name, 


occupation, and address. 
fembers in good standing may transfer 


ociate in the organization 


Bee 

h 
ass 
I 


n typewritten lst of all members should a 
to prevent errors in transferring names. 

Mail this application, with charter fee, 
National Democratic League of Clubs, Indi 


CHARTER APPLICATION 


President 8 


Received at general headquarters, 
Date, 
Approved. 


Official : 


Charter 


Remarks 


issued 


from one club to another or 


of new clubs. 
extra sheet for additional names and attach hereto. 


If possible, 
pany charter application 


1m 


to the general headquarters, 
anapolis, Ind. 


on 
NC 


Pe end 


or federation of Democratic 


fate League or Federation, 


Secretary. 


Pres ident. 


———— = 


General Seerctary. 


| 


you can | 


REPORT OF ORGANIZER 


I hereby certify that 

ional district, wa 
per instructions and in accordance 
and general rules of the National 
there were charter members 


ie 
applicati 


Address 
(The 


Ciub, No. - 
me duly and 


at 
congressior 
date, 
laws, 
That 


within 


Ss pv 


as with the 
Democrati I 


; their name 


mn. 


organizer will return this application with 


| check the names of those on application actually pr 


lf 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF OFFICERS O} 


President, . 
First vice president, — 
Second vice president, 
Third vice president, 
Secretary, - 
Assistant secretary, 
Treasurer, - 
Chief marshal, - 
Sergeant at arms, 
Trustees directors, . 
(Names should be typewritten or written in 
numbers will be en when in cities. 
clu f if than above, as “ 


THE CI 


, ELECT 


or 
gt Give 


; ‘ + re ; 
oflicers if other chairman, 


Tb CAMPAIGN Is* Now 
PUT NONE BI 
ARD ! 


ADMINISTRATI r 
The National Democratic League of Clubs cam) 
education, and agitation is again under way. Ev 
are being formed, old’ clubs are being reorganized a1 

the addition of new members. What part are you 
movement? We need you and every progressive Demo 
the work we have undertaken. If you do not belong { 
club, join one. If there is no club in your locality, h 
In unity is strength. F 
You and every other Democrat should 
yvement and know how the campaign is 
tion to keep you posted through the official organ of 
Democracy. Progressive Democracy will cor 

to all Democrats, report the proceedings of Congres 
Wilson administration, the progress of the league's 
speeches and publish interesting and instructive art 
jects by prominent Democratic governors, United Stat 
gressmen, and others. Its policy will be constructiy 
using its influence to build up instead of to tear do. 
honest counsels, the best harvest of sound mind: 
editorial utterances. It will be a thoroughly Dem 
women, and the home. 

We want to place copies of Progressive Demo y 
every American voter. We want you, your friends, an 
read it and subscribe for it. We want Republicans ar 
well as Democrats, to read it, because we believe t! 
them also in the progressive policies advocated by th 
tration and the Democratic Party. We believe that 
be glad to assist us in increasing the circulation of 
racy and widening its scope and influence. The g 
the greater its power for govd 

To this end we ask that you send us your subscri 
Democracy for one or more years at 50 cents per year 
or more the subscription rate is 25 cents. Get up a cl 
many subscriptions as you can. Do it now! 

We will appreciate your sending us any news it 
have affecting the interest and welfare of tue party o 
interest to Democrats in other parts of the country. 
anxious to learn of the svecess of progressive ; 
Write and tell us what your club or the Democrats in 
doing. We want a correspondent from every club. 

Addr: all correspondence, orders for subscripi! 
Publicity Bureau, National Democratic League of C! 
mc. 

Dat 


NATIONAL DemMocratric LEAGUE or CLUBS, 
Washington, D. C. 


I hereby subscribe for — copies of Progressive LD 
organ of the National Democratic League), to be sent 
addresses furnished) for one year, for which I in 
agree to pay $——.) 

Name, 

Post office, ————. 

County, ——— State, -—-——. 

P. O. box, R. F. D. No., or street address -———. 


AN ADDRESS TO YOUNG MEN. 


[By Hon. William C. Liller, president of the Nat 
League of Clubs, to the Federated Democratic C! 
States, November 4, 1912, 

Fifty or even twenty-five years ago any young tl 
tegrity, and energy had a veasonable chance of bec 
the community. e could be an employer and make 
the busy life of the times. . 

It was an era of small capital, small stores, smal! 
ambition. It was the time when men, even though 
little capital, could, by exercising frugality and tak 
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opportunities or making them when occasion demand 


certain of attaining position and a competence if n 
WHEN YOUNG MEN AMOUNTED TO 


Those were the stirring times when the might and i 


united people were working out the great problem ; 
try’s growth. We were then a business nation formed 
dividuals, each filling a niche and each adding 
brawn, 

The average man who, by energy and economy, 
dollars was able to start in business for himself. — 
had this incentive. They knew they had an equal 
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The markets of 
the technical fields € manufacturing 
ed forces of civilization were open to those 
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as guaranteed by the very condition of the 
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WHAT DO YOU AMOUNT TO now? 

do you, the young man of to-day, find yourself{? Stop and 
f you are not in this exact position: Even if, in your youth 
tlessness, you have not given much attention to great social 
you can not fail to have noticed a growing, insidious, and 
 jyresistible force that has changed the aspect of the com- 
nancial, and manufacturing business of the country. You 
all the small concerns that have been the backbone of Ameri- 
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ist few years, thereby adding to the already colossal wealth o 
jillions of dellars. But remember, also, that the remedy is 
wn hands and that you have in your power a sure, direct, and 
ipon in the form of a vote. 
‘a clerk in the employ of the meat or rubber trust? If so, 
ot pe rfectly aware that there is no reason under God's blue 


hy you should try to better your position or look 
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for a moment be undecided as to which of the parties has 
ible the conception of the trusts, their continuance and grow 
Are you unable to fix the responsibility for this situation? 
THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE EVIL. 
nt Morgan and George W. Perkins, two of the wealthies 
, and cleverest men of America, are the embodiment of the 
’ Hon. William Jennings yan, the great American com 
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enough to build the Panama Canal,” and that they were the 
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da President of the United States.” Yor it was Morgan and 
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nic and frightened him into permitting the absorption of its 
rival, the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co No one can now success 
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DOOR OF OPPORTUNITY. 


Marshall, of Indiana, recently said: 
greatest objection to the trust is that it closes the door of oppor 
nm the young man. 
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To this statement the answer is made that 
and $30,000 jobs awaiting men of these 


and I suspect this statement is true; but what of it? 
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Columbia. 
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N. ANDREW J. 
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In the H 
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2 ulate th { 
es el yyed in tl strict of Columbia 
mech: il establishment, or 
‘ printing, clothir dressmaking, or milll- 
establishment, mercantile establishment, ¢ hotel, restaurant, 
where any goods are sold or distributed, or 
r transportation company, or in the transmission or 
| or telephone messages or merchandis 
PETERS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call 
to and urge the earliest le consideration for 
, 2 bill to safeguard the health and limit the hours 
nent of women in the District of Columbia. 
first read you the pill full, together with a brief 
tion, paragraph by paragraph, giving the different States 
i pr ire already in effect. 
27281) to 
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regulate the hours of employment and saf 
females employed in the Di of Columbia in any 
manufacturing or mechani tablishment, or work 
ry, bakery, printing, clothing, dressmaking, or, millinery 
rent, mercantile establishment, store. hotel, restaurant, of- 
where any goods are sold or distributed, or by any express or 
wtation company, or in the transmission or 
i ‘ telephone messages or merchandise. 
racted, etc., That no female shall be employed or permitted to 
any mill, factory, manufac ig or mechanical establishment, 
orkshop, including among others any laundry, bakery, printing, 
naking, or millinery establishment, store, hotel, restau- 
any coods are sold or dis d, or by any express 
in the trans sion or 
or merchandise, more than 8 hours in 


days or more than 48 hours in 


y eguard 
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than 6 
hours to 8 in one day 
vs the statutes of California 


hington (Acts of 1911, ch. 37). 


and 48 in one week 
(Stat. of 1911, act 15387) and 
The number of occupations 
ed in this section is somewhat larger than that in the stat- 
ioted but no industry or occupation is included 
h is not included in some State laws. There is also an 
ht-hour law f women in Colorado. 
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hour of 
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before the hour of 7 
6 o'clock in the evening 
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ns in section 1 

in the morning or the 
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night 

with 
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atte: 6 
work of girls up to 18 years is prohibited in 12 
slight variations in the terminal hours. These 
Arizona, California, Indiana (include all adult 
nen employed in manufacturing), Louisiana, Massachusetts 
adult women employed in manufacture), Michi- 
adult women employed 
.urants), Ohio, Oklahoma, 
i's in factories and stores), 
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au 


factories, stores, hotels, and rests 
w York (include girls up to 21 ye: 
insylvania, 


5. That where a female is employed in the same day or week by 
than one c rn or employer in any establishment or occupation 
section 1 of this act, the total time of employment must not 
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any one | 


exceed that allowed per day or week im a single establishm: 
; pation. It shall be the duty of the employer to make dilic« 
|} as to such previous or other empleyment ef such female em 

where, and as to the hours ef such employment. Any 

require or permit a female to work between the hours 
the evening or 7 o'clock in the morning in violation the 
of this section shall be liable for a violation thereof, and 
ment of such female employee in excess of the total time of 
permitted by law shall be presumed, in the absence of e 

} contrary, to be with knowledge of such violation. 

This section is in effect in New York regarding emplo 
factories and (CO, L., ch. Art. VI, par. 
6); also in Massachusetts (act of 1912, ch. 477) 

Suc. 4. That no female shall be employed or permitted 
more than six hours continuously at one time in any esta), 
eccupation named in section 1 of this act in which th 
females are employed without an interval of at least thre: 
hour, except that such female may be so employed 
six and one-half hours continuously at one time if 
ends not later than half past 1 o'clock in th 

| then dismissed for the remainder of the day. 

This provision was first enacted and is now 
sachusetts. (R. L. 106, par. 37.) 

It is also in effect, with slight modifications, in ot} 
such as New York (same statute as above, sec. 89) 
land. (Acts of 1912, ch. 79.) 

| Sec. 5. That every employer shall post and keep | 
| Spicuous place in every reom in any establishment or ox 

in section 1 of this act in which any females are e 
| notice stating the number of hours such females are 

mitted to work on each day of the week, the hours of 

stopping such work, and the hours of beginning and ending 
allowed for meals. The printed form of such notice sha 
by the inspectors authorized by this act. The employm 

female for a longer time in any day than that stated i: 

notice shall be deemed a violation of the provisions 

The presence of any such female en the premises at a 

than those stated in the printed notice shall constitu 
| evidence of a violation of this section. Where the natu 

ness makes it impracticable to fix the recess allowed fi 
same time for all females employed, the inspectors auth: 
this act may issue a permit dispensing with the postir 
| when the recess allowed for meals begins and ends, and 
the posting of the total number of hours which females 
permitted to work on each day of the week and the ho 
| and stopping such work. Such permit shall be kept | 
upon such premises and exhibited to all inspectors 
this act. 

The provision which requires the posting of a pri 
stating the hours of labor required each day is n 
enfercement and is required in all effective laws. 

Sec. 6. That every employer shall keep a time 
| every female employed in any establishment or occupat 

section 1 of this act, stating the number of hours worked 
| day of the week, the hours of beginning and stopping s 
| the hours of beginning and ending the recess allowed 

time book or record shall be open at all reasonabk 

inspection of the officials authorized to enforce thi t 

who fails to keep such record as required by 

any false statement therein, or refuses to ex! 
| record, or makes any false statement to an official aut! 
this act in reply to any ques.ion put in carrying out 
this Act shall be liable for a violation thercof. 

This section follows the [Illinois act regulatin 
of labor (act of 1911). It has been found an : 
enforcement and is required also, in a sligh 
in New York (C. L., ch. 31, art. 6, par. 7 
New Jersey (acts of 1912, ch. 216). 

Sec. 7. That the Commissioners of District 
hereby authorized to appoint three inspectors to car 
poses of this act at a compensation not exceeding $ 
annum. 

Sec. 8. That the inspectors authorized by this act 
charge of their duties enter any place, building, or ! 
| labor is being performed by females which is affected | 

of this chapter whenever such inspectors may have rea: 

believe that any such labor is being performed therein 

Sec. 9. That the imspectors authorized by this act 

| inspect the establishments and places of employment n 
as often as practicable, during reasonable hours, and 
provisions of this act to be enforced therein. TI 

| cases of illegal employment contrary to the provi: 

the corporation counsel of the District of Columbia 
Sec. 10. 1at any person who violates or does 
of the provisions of this act shall upon convict 
first offense by a fine of not less than $20 nor re 
second offense, by a fine of not less than $50 nor m 
third offense, by a fine of not less than $250. 

These sections follow the provisions of the Dist 
bia child-labor law as to the appointment of in 
cedure, and so forth. 
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STATUS OF THE BILL. 

A similar bill was introduced in the Senate by 
Forterre, and has been favorably reported, with cei 
| ments, to that body. This bill as amended was 
Senate February 27. The bill which I have read | 
introduced in the House by me and referred to the ! 
mittee, which held extended hearings during the 
weeks of February. This committee has now ui 
ported the bill to this body without amendment. — 
I might say at this point that though we are hoj 
mediate action, if, in the general congestion of bus 
the closing hours of the session, this bill is not! 
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disposed of I shall reintroduce the bill at the opening 

e next CongYess and continue to press it for favorable 
sideration. 

eight-hour bill as intreduced in both Houses includes 

- all classes of women over 1S years of age employed 

ful occupations, except those employed in private homes 

nsehold work. The feature of the bill 

women included in these several occupations shall be 

ed to work more than 8 hours in any one day or more 

days or more than 48 hours in any Moré 

ovided in section 3, where a woman is employed by more 

ne coneern or employer, the total tir of employment 

tt exceed that allowed per day or week in a single estab- 

t or occupation. The remaining provisions of the bill pro- 
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the necessary regulations to enforce the eight-hour day. | 


House committee has not changed this bill in reporting 


body, but in the Senate two amendments of some im- 
were accepted. The first amendment struck out sec 

1. which designated the women affected by the law and sub- 
the wording of the California law, which is, in effec 

lly the same as originally introduced, except that this 


iounts to the omission of women « mployed in offices. 
her principal amendment struck out 3 
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LIMITING HOURS } r AN EXP! IM} 

1 as originally introduced by me and as reported to 
e is not an experiment. It is based on the most desir- 
ires of the best laws which have been enacted by the 
different States. You may not know that there are already 30 
States in the Union which have more or less effective laws 
g ‘ the hours of labor for women. fhe District of Co- 
one of the few divisions of ountry which still 
hind in this class of legislation. In fact, the only pro- 
vis f any kind, so far as I have been able to learn which 
ve here in the District for the protection of employed 

1 is one requiring a reasonable number of seats for cl 

not engaged in waiting on customers. 

It is this state of affairs—this surprising inertia on tl rt 
of t Federal Government, which legislates for the Dist: of 
C bia—which caused the National Consumers’ League to 


paign of enlightenment here in this city and to ask 


ite action on the part of Congress. The officers of the 
N Consumers’ League prepared the bill, which is before 
a careful study of the provisions of the laws of this 
ey in the several States. I am especially int 
1 in | « sponsor for this bill in the House, for when I 
1 tl 


1i¢ Massachusetts State Senate I 
tions of employer to employee and sat in extended he 
latin a law which was before us for the protection of 
mercantile establishments in the city of Boston, 
imilar to this one, but one which, I am fr: 
as good a one as this. This bill has been 
of my home city, and the mercantile establish 
cognize its justice and say that they would not 
» back to the conditions which prevailed there before 

this bill was enacted. 
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eight-hour law for women, and I wish to say that the bill 
under consideration was drafted with special reference to 
ws in these three States where the eight-hour day has 
1 a decided success. 


You may be interested to know that 
xt the only body seriously ing limiting the 
of labor for women. Legislation to limit the hours of 
‘ either by amending the present law or by adopting new 
is pending in Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
shire, New York, and Pennsylvania, and eight-hour bills 
been introduced in the Legislatures of Idaho, Indiana, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, and Wyoming. 
ere can be little question of the attitude which Congress 
ld take toward a bill of this nature when 30 of the 
25 States represented -here already have laws along the lines 
W proposed. Moreover, we have even more convincing proof 
“iat Congress takes a favorable attitude toward legislation of 
us nature. Duriag nearly 20 years men employed by the Gov- 
‘thment as laborers or as mechanics have had the eight-hour 
“ay, and in this very Congress a law has been enacted extend- 
; this limitation of hours for men to laborers and mechanics 


ee by contractors doing work for the Federal Govern- 
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ane may be some question of constitutionality in the minds 

is eae have not given this bill close consideration, but 

on of apprehension can be quickly dispelled. Let me 

the Joh attention to the fact that during the last five years 

ran of States under their police powers to limit the hours 
women has been affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
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of « 1 we n 9 to 93 hours, considerably in excess | 
ot »h rad ,, which we propose to provide vr in our bill, 
| 1 erably in excess of the hours which the men are 

| to work who are employed by the Government. The 

that the 1 il stores constitute the largest em- 

i ( f ob ions to | in store work 

ft rtime work during the holiday season and in th 

rs every Saturday throughout the greater part of the 

The Christ cea brings to the he s of most of our citi- 

yv definitely a feeling of rest and ha] ss, but there is 

one of people to whom it brings feelings of tremendous 
1 and overwork and suffering, and th re the people 

who work in the stores and meet the great increase in the de 
mand on the employees which comes during the holiday season. 

if entirely practicable to meet this demand by increa 

the number of employees in the stores, and it has been done 
ecessfully by employers in my own State. This is not done, 
and apparently it will not be done, here unless the employers 





are in some way forced to do it. 
Approximately 70 per cent of all the women examined by 
the investigator who were employed in the stores of the District 
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that week. Thirty-one per cent of this number wor) 


to $0 hours. It is therefore evident that the 


tion of the women workers in the stores are su) 


ort time before Christma 


1 


tremendous hardship a 
vestigation. further showe 








1 that the hours of so 


employees were from 14 to 15 hours on the day before 


The detailed information gathered by this j 
which will be included in the report, has not bx 
but I have a good deal of it here. During this Ch 
when the women were working overtime 31 per 
were working about 75 hours a week, while the nx 
ploy of the Government were still protected in their 

The other characteristic objection in the ret 


regard to the long hours on Saturday, and this re) 


' that 58 per cent of the employees who were exan 


investigator worked from 11 to 12 hours every 

the year except a short time during the summer. 

be of interest to know that of 2,670 girls in these 
+ 


stores in the District the largest single group, co 


ils 


| per cent of the whole, received from $4 to $5 for 


of Columbia worked overtime during the week before Christ- | 


mas; approximately 69 per cent of those examined who worked 
overtime at Christmas were employed 70 hours or over during 


TABLE 


Of 193 personally scheduled and reporting as y 
time, 91.7 per cent got no extra pay for this work. 

In this connection you may be interested to hay 
tailed statement with reference to the wages paid 
trict stores. 





No, 1. 


Average weekly earnings of 252 department-stoi ymen individually scheduled, compar d with weekly rate of pay as given by 11 establishn 


Number of women earning specified weekly amounts. 














T 


$2 to $2.99. | $3 to $3.99. | $4 to $4.99. | $5 to $5.99. | $6 to $6.99. | $7 to $7.99. | $8 to $9.99. | $10 o- mor 


Occupation, e2 10 32.94. | 9 


} | } 


Num-; Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per \Num-| Per |Num-} Per |Num-) Per j{Num-| Per |Num-) Per 


ber. |cent.; ber. | cent.| ber. | cent. 


Cash girls, messengers, bundle wrappers, errand | 


POR cas Sane cies Fay end meedgeb hl Gass dena eens | 66 2.1 313 | 11.7 446 





16.7 | 398 15.0 | 406 | 15, 


i Percentages not given, as numbers are too small to make percentages significant. 
Does not include workshop women, as they are tabulated under manufacturing industries. 
Includes one whose occupation is not reported and does not include 17, wages not reported. 


‘ Includes the work ymen of one large de 
6In this average 9 buys 


buyers included, the average wage would be $7. 





WOMEN EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
The second main division of the report of the department 


considers the condition of women employed in manufacturing | 


and mereantile establishments. According to the last census 
there were 828 employed in manufacturing establishments in the 
District. On the whole, their condition, so far as I learn from 


this report, seems to be rather good; 55.1 per cent of the 147 | 


women scheduled work from 48 to 51 hours a week. On the 
other hand, it was feund that 40 per cent of those reporting 
overtime to the examiner worked on an average from 65 to 75 
hours a week, and 82 per cent worked from 60 to 64 hours a 


week, 


ber. |cent.| ber. | cent.! ber. cent. | ber. cent. | ber. 
\ | | j 








— - 


| ne 


partment store, which included them with saleswomen in their pay-roll data. 
hose average Wage was $80.75 a week were not included, as among the individuals scheduled there were none of th 


I wish to add that in laundries employing ab 
conditions were not so favorable; 47.7 per cent 
scheduled in t*i* report worked 55 to 59 hours p 
per cent of these *omen worked 10 hours per day fo! 
days in the week. In the busy season 44.7 per cen 
reporting overtime were employed 12 hours per day 
iner found that in three laundries the average w: 
woman was but $5.47, and that it was the univer: 
the laundries of this city not to pay for overtime \ 

The following table will be of interest in det 


more detail the weekly rates of wages paid to wo 


different manufacturing and mechanical establish 


. TABLE No. 2. 
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W eck ly ral 





e ¢ fp 1y of women employe din 


| Num- 
ber of 


pero |- Total |. 


: be 
| ments ver of 
report- = i M- j 
Num-| Per |Num-; 
| ber. | cent. | ber. 


} 
Pee 
Industry. lish- {| ;-- | Less than $4.| $4 to $4.99 
i 
| 








cted manufacturing and mechanical establishments in Washington, D. C., a3 shown by establishment } 


women. |——_—————————' | —__—_—_ 


Per 


. car 
@}.. SGA | 8} 11.90] 40) 59.7) 1 


Number of women earning specified weekly amounts. 





| $5 to $5.99 | $6 to $0.99 | $7 to $7.90 | $8 to $9.99 $id and 





cent. | ber. | cent. | ber. | cent. | ber. 





\Num-| Per sn Per |Num-| Per [Num-| Per (Nun 
16. 40 
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WOMEN EMPLOYED IN HOTELS, E 
ha other main division of women employed in the District 


e Columbia includes those in hotels, restaurants, and 


Te. 





miscel- 






‘ . . . 
! is establishments. Here the chief abuse lies in the seven- 
Joy week; 70 per cent of the women interviewed by the exam- 









for the department were employed seven days of the week, 
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OPPOSITION TO THE BILL. 
» called your attention to this report of the Department 
,erce and Labor in order to show you that there are 


substantial reasons for the eractment of this bill. 








ft ¢(% 











hours, and in many cases, particularly in the retai 
laundries, with no extra pay for overtime. 

At the hearing on this bill before the House Labor Committee 
a few merchants and manufacturers and laundrymen, on the 
whole representing the smaller class of establishments, ap- 
peared in opposition to the bill, and in the main advanced four 
objections: First, that this bill would result in replacing women 
by men: secondly, that the bill would work a hardship to sea- 
sonal businesses; thirdly, that certain work would be sent to 
neighboring cities; fourthly, that the wages of women would be 
reduced. \ 

These objections are on the whole negligible. They are the 
stock objections which have been made to all movements to limit 
the hours of labor, and while it is true that in certain instances 
some few might be temporarily hampered, it is unquestionably 
the case that in the greater preportion of them it is merely a | 
question of settling upon some new arrangement for planning 
the work or of the hire of extra help to do work which is now 
done in overtime hours. On the other hand the employees are 
benefited materially. 

These objections have been current since 1837, when the first 
shorter-hour law was edopted in England, and the experience of 
time has been that in actual practice these laws have worked a 
creat blessing and a negligible hardship. The commissioner of 
labor for the State of California reported last spring that the 
eight-hour law for women was being enforced in that State with | 
practically no reduction in wages. In fact, the general experi- 
ence has been that a reduction in hours has been accompanied | 
with slightly increased wages. It is evident that no great diffi- 
culty will be experienced here in the stores and in many other 
trades where a day of eight or slightly in excess of eight hours 
already exists. This bill merely protects the employee from the 
inconsiderate employer and removes the advantage which cer- 
tain less scrupulous and less enlightened employers now possess. 
Wages will continue te be controlled by supply and demand. 

CONCLUSION. 

I believe that it is granted that women need the protection of 
the eight-hour day on the general principle of protecting their 
health and the health of the whole Nation. I believe that it 
has been shown by this recent investigation of the department 
into the conditions of employment of women in the District of 
Columbia that there are far too many women in this city who 
are obliged to place themselves under conditions of work that 
cause an excessive strain on their physical and mental constitu- | 
ten to permit of a delay in enacting this bill. I can heartily | 
advocate the passage of this bill on these grounds alone. 

NEED OF A MODEL LAw. 


But there is one other form of responsibility which rests upon 
us a8 Members of Congress. The District of Columbia is de- 
pendent tpon Congress for laws, and we have up to this time | 
taken no action on this very important subject. We have re- | 
— idle while two-thirds of our States have been enacting | 
aws for their own and the Nation’s protection. 
én Wish to impress this upon the House, which I believe to 
the Da of the strongest arguments’ in favor of this bill, that 
t istriet of Columbia now stands in the unenviable posi- 
on of being far behind the majority of the States of the Union 
enacting legislation for the protection of women and children, | 


-xcessive 


1 stores and 
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f women at work a 
} Women g d - 
| ‘ | . 
Weekly hours. | Total | Under 48. | 48 to 54 J 60 to 64 
. | women B ie 
report- | | 
} ing. | Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent.) Number. | Pt Number. | Pe i 
; i e j ‘ on | > aa 
4 > GETS. 22... cw cce- | 0 il 22 | 10 } 0 8 
Maximum weekly hours .......-- | 0 ll 22 | 6 | 1¢ 2 & ‘ 


| and t 


Conditions | 
here are not, I dare say, as deplorable as in certain other cities, 
but that does not free us from responsibility when there are | in themse! 





tho 1 not always the same hours. rl s 
abe ne-third of the women inloved he ‘ ib} 
had a maximum day of 12 s, Ul h tl 
shorter. 

L am 
( llie 


No 
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lat we as Members of Congress, who h l ¢ 
respousibility for legislating for this Di 
it the best « na 
its citize 


irk 


ode of laws possible a the ¢re o 


us, not only in justice to them, but se 
the District of Columbia can be pointed to 1 
form a stimulus and encou 
laws of this kind in the various S 


Wi 


ves 


Samuel Gompers, the president of the American Ded tien 
of Labor, and the local secretaries of the Retail ¢ i nd, 
the Central Labor Union, and the Maryland State Fede1 f 
Labor have already appeared before the Labor Committee in 
support of this bill. It has the indorsement of the Natio 
Consumers’ League, the National Child Labor Committee 1 
numerous societies and individuals, and I fee! ifident tl 
will shortly be passed by Congress and thereby 1 
indorsement of the great mass of the people of th col y 


through their elected Representatives. 


The Dawn of Peace. 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, 


Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, un 
tended to me by the House, | 
ReEcorD, a poem by Alfred 


March 4, 


19103. 


’ ‘ 
caer lenve ‘ ) \ 
the following in the 


iled by writers 


beg to insert 


Noyes, who has been bh 


like Swinburne, Rudyard Kipling, and Edmund Goss as the 
greatest English poet since Tennyson. This beautiful poem on 
“Peace” is taken from the New York Time and runs as 
follows: 
tHE DAWN OF PEACE. 
{A new poem by Alfred Noyes, the English | ] 

Recent utterances of the President of the United Stati >a net 
advance for the cause of international arbitration 

The hour of universal peace has struck (M. Ja n ft I h 


Chamber.) 


Yes: “on our brows we feel the bre 
Of dawn,” though in the night we wait; 
An arrow is in the heart of death, 
A god is at the doors of fate! 
The spirit that moved upon the deep 
Is moving through the minds of men; 
The nations feel it in their sleep- 
A change has touched their drea le 


ath 


Voices, confused and faint, arise, 
Troubling their hearts from e: 
A doubtful light is in their skies 
A gleam that will not let them rest; 
The dawn, the dawn is on the win; 


The stir of change on every side, 
Unsignaled as the approach of spring, 
Invincible as the hawthorn tide 


Have ye not heard it, far and nigh, 
The voice of France across the dark, 
And all the Atlantic with one cry 
Beating the shores of Europe? 
Then—if ye will—uplift your word 
Of cynic wisdom! Once again 
Tell us He came to bring a sword, 
Tell us he lived and died in vain. 


Hark! 
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Our dreams have woven 
the burning sun; 

that we dreamed, have cloven 
and linked all lands in one. 
their swift celestial fingers 
» world with threads of steel, 
yill no remotest island lingers 

Outside the world’s great commonweal. 


; that ontface 
rhtnings, 
, Space, 


But 


Tell us that custom, sloth, and fear 
Are strong, then name them “ common sense” 
Tell us that greed rules everywhere, 
Then dub the lie “ experience ” 
Year after year, age after age, 
Has handed down, thro’ fool and child. 
lor earth’s divinest heritage 
The dreams whereon old wisdom smiled 
Dreams, are they? But ye can not stay then 
Or thrust the dawn back for one hour! 
Truth, love, and justice, if ye slay them, 
Return with more than earthly power ; 
Strive, if ye will, to seal the fountains 
That send the spring thro’ leaf and spray ; 
Drive back the sun from the eastern mountains, 
Then bid this mightier movement 


stay. 
The hour of peace is come! The nations 
From cast to west have heard a cry, 
Though all earth's blood-red generations 
By hate and slaughter climbed thus high, 
Here—on this height—still to aspire, 
One only path remains untrod, 
One path of love and peace climbs higher! 
Muke straight the highway for our God.” 


second Congress. 


Appropriations Made and Obligations Created, $2,238,470,990.12—Excess 
Over Previous Republican Congress, $86,860,049.22—Probable Deficit in 
Revenues for 1914, $182,821,626.21—New Offices Created by Thousands— 
Increase In Federal Taxation Unavoidable. 


Democratie National Platform of 1912. 


We Denounce the Profligate Waste of Money Wrung from the People by 
Oppressive Taxation Through the Lavish Appropriations of Recent Repub- 
Hean Coneresses, Which Have Kept Taxes High and Reduced the Purchasing 
Power of the People’s Toil. We Demand a Return to that Simplicity and 
Economy Which Befiis a Democratic Government and a Reduction in the 
Number of Useless OMices, the Salaries of Which Drain the Substance of the 
People. 


Promises, 


SPEECH 


oO! 


HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 

In rut House or Representatives, 
19138, 

On the subject of appropriations. 


Tuesday, March 4, 


Mr. CANNON. 
sion, including the Sundry Civil and Indian acts, amount to 
$1,098,647,960.21, and additional to that sum contracts 
are authorized or public works provided for involving fur- 
ther and ultimate expenditures amounting to not less than 
$76,956,174, making in all a grand total of obligations 
against the National Treasury of $1,175,604,134.21. This 
is a sum so vast in comparison with the total appropriations 
and authorizations of other sessions of Congress as to be almost 
unbelievable and to suggest humble apologies from the people 
and the press who have criticized other Congresses for extrava- 
gance. All performances of Republican Houses pale into utter 
insignificance when placed in contrast with what the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives of the Sixty-second Congress 
has accomplished in emptying the Treasury and piling up obliga- 
tions against revenues to be derived by direct taxation and 
from revenue or free-trade tariff laws, for which the new ad- 
ministration stands committed and solemnly; pledged. 

Hither Republican chairmen of appropriating committees of 
the past were more potential in restraining the membership of 
the House from extravagance than our Democratic successors 
have been, or else those sought to be restrained upon the Re- 
publican side of the House when the Republican Party was in 
control were more amenable to reason and less inordinate in 
their demands than those who now constitute the majority of 
this House. 

Whether it be that the.chairmen of appropriating committees 
have been weak and impotent or that the great majority of 
Democrats in control of this House have been unbridled and 
beyond restraint in their efforts to erect costly public buildings 
in small villages, in providing for river and harbor improvements 
where commerce did not justify expenditures, in creating new 


| offices and raising salaries of Government employe 


by the thousand, or in increasing one of the great 
tion bills millions of dollars beyond the estimates of +) 
tive, I submit that upon whichever horn of the dik 
Democratic House in closing its extravagant career | 
fess itself impaled, we, the Republicans, are quite « 
leave them to the sober judgment of the country. 

I will print as a part of my remarks a statement , 
by titles of appropriation acts the appropriations made 
of the two regular sessions of this and the last Coner 
exhibit shows that the present Congress, with its lare 
cratic majority in the House, has increased direct 
tions over those made by the previous Congress, contro)| 
Republican majority in both branches, by the immens 
$63,476,160.22, and that the contract liabilities ang 
tions in the nature of authorized public works, additi 
specific appropriations, for the session now closing excee 
of the last session of the last Republican Congress by 1 

23,383,889, or a total excess of combined direct a) 
tions and authorized expenditures by this Congress « 

tepublican predecessor of $86,860,049.22, 

Nor should it be overlooked that of the $43,454,145 
tracts authorized at the last session of the last Republi 


| $30,352,500 was for battleships and other vessel: 
| American Navy, in which all patriotic citizens are equ: 


| lie service, and when finished their annual upkeep a 


Mr. Speaker, the appropriations of this ses- | 


: ‘ nn +s, | communities. 
Performances, Democratic House of Representatives, Sixty- | cossion and to be appropriated for hereafter the su: 


ested, and nothing was authorized for public buildings | 
Of the contracts and obligations aut] 


than $45,000,000 is for public buildings, the greate 
of which are purely of local interest, not necessary to t! 
tion will impose a fixed charge against the Treasuiy fo. 
greater than ample and suitable quarters for the | 
ness would cost each year in nearly every locality 
vided with a public building. 

The total revenues of the Government, according 
mates for the next fiscal year, under existing Feder 5 ' 
will amount to only $991,791,508, or $106,856,452.21 
less than the direct appropriations made this session, and ( 
add to the latter the sum of contracts and obligations 
ized in addition that will have to be appropriated for th 
will reach $183,812,626.21. 

In every legitimate avocation in life, governments! 
wise, the matter of expenditures must inexorably 
be governed by the matter of income, otherwise |! 
that is inevitable will spell confusion and bankru) 
penditures made or solemnly pledged can not be ho 
ealled, and that means in this dilemma that the Democra 
has plunged the country into a financial situation th 
if anything. increased taxation. 

And so we have this situation: 

The Democratic Party solemnly promised, if int: 
the reins of government, to reduce expenditures. Wi 
tomary failure to perform according to its pledges, it 
mously increased expenditures. 

It has promised, with even greater solemnity, to red 
burdens of taxation. It has, by legislation for whic) 
responsible, made it practically impossible to avoid an 
in taxation. 

The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 1 
last session of Congress, stated that the deficiency Dill t 
enacted was the smallest passed since 1886—a year, by the Wa) 
when the Democrats controlled this body. At that time I \ 
tured the prediction that at the present session we woul be 
required to pass the largest deficiencies called for at an) 
since 1886, because of the inadequacy of appropriations for cu! 
rent expenses of the Government then being made in the face 
of an approaching presidential campaign. That the | redi 
is more than verified is shown by the fact that the deficiency «"' 
at this session, carrying more than $28,000,000, js the latse 
in the history of the Government, except the deficiency ac's 
carrying appropriations for conducting the War with Spat, 
those providing the initial amounts for beginning the const™ 
tion of the Panama Canal, and one or two others that | arries 
supplemental amounts for the customs service, since included 10 
the Sundry Civil Acts, and deficiencies growing out o! ' 
cruise around the world. ie 

The Democracy have heretofore stood for economy '" ai 
expenditures; but, judging by the record that party has aan 
during the Sixty-second Congress, with 64 majority '" a 
House and the Republicans in a minority in the Senate, 1s yan 
for economy has become a mere tradition. During the last 
sion of this Congress a total increase of 7,049 places W 
added to the salaried roll of the Government, making « pa 
nent annual charge on the Treasury of $7,696,662.>°- 


e nuva 















\t no previous session of Congress, save when the Army was 
sreanized, has this record been approached by scarcely more 
than one-half. Think for a moment what this means—more than 
7,000 employees, equal to an army of seven regiments, with 
vearly pay exceeding $7,000,000 fastened in perpetuity on 
ihe Treasury and by a party that pretends to stand for economy 


ond reform, a party that had just succeeded to power chiefly on 
the claim that we on this side of the House were running the 
Covernment extravagantly and that they, being more virtuous 


tirely frugal, were going to cut down expenditures. 


At that same session $08 salaries were increased, to the 
extent of $91,745 per annum, and 69 were reduced. Included 


in the latter were 55 supposedly overpaid officials, whose an- 
nual pay was reduced in the sum of $20 each. There was also 
included among this unfortunate class the Secretary to the 
President, whose pay had been fixed by a Republican Congress 
it $7,500. It was strenuously argued by the dress-parade 
economists Curing the last session that such a sum was extrav- 
avant, and it was accordingly reduced in August last to $6,000, 
but with the advent of Democratic frugality the salary has been 
hastily and rightfully restored at this session to its former 
measure of $7,500 per annum; and this record is presented 
to the country as one of real economy. 

In 1885 a Democratic House of Representatives, under the 
leadership of an eminent statesman of that time, actuated by a 
desire to humiliate and dethrone a rival party leader, changed 
its rules so as to take from one committee control over the 
preparation of all appropriation bills and distribute the re- 
spousibility of their preparation in the first instance among 
eight different committees. Mr. Speaker, that change, in my 
iudement, based upon intimate knowledge and observation, has 
cost this country many, many millions of dollars in needless 
appropriations and expenditures, and is primarily responsible 


for the deplorable condition now confronting the country as a 
result of authorized excessive expenditures at this session and 


of the credit side by more than $183,000,000. 

Either payments under authorized expenditures for the ensu- 
1 year must be suspended or large additional revenues 
must be gathered by increased taxation or money must be bor- 
rowed under a bond issue. This condition I imagine does not 
bring much comfort to President Wilson as he is about to as- 
sume the responsibilities of his great office. 

There has been recent discussion in this House and elsewhere 
on the subject of a national budget. The very term in itself 
s wholly inapplicable to our system of government; it contem- 
plates both expenditures and taxes and, as used by the British 
Government, implies a scheme of expenditure and taxation pre- 
pared and submitted by the ministry to the Commons which 


ument is discredited and a new ministry must be called into 
. The ministry of Great Britain is chosen from the mem- 
bership of the House of Commons, to which body those com- 
posing it are elected by the people, and in that way they are 
directly responsible to the people. With us the selection of 
nembers of the Presideni’s so-called Cabinet is a matter resting 
wholly in the discretion of the President, and they are answer- 
able solely to him except in matters involving high crimes and 
misdemeanors in office, for which they are impeachable by the 
They are not constitutional officers, nor do I know 
of hore than one reference to them as members of the “ Presi- 
dent's Cabinet” in any law passed by Congress. I do not be- 
lieve that intrusting them with power over appropriations other 
than that of merely submitting recommendations in the shape 
of estimates would ever meet with popular approval or a fair 
measure of success if tried. 
_in my opinion, the creation of a budget committee of the 
House to exercise supervisory power over other committees 
would hot prove practicable, unless such committee, in the first 
‘nstance, inguired into the estimates and the detailed require- 
oa of the publie service to such an extent as would obviate 
= none of further work on the part of other committees. 
a apes would not be governed by the recommendation of a 
oe in the event of conflict with the committees 
weal . with finally reporting appropriation bills and there 
= > all likelihood be serious conflict over every supply bill. 
“ T. Speaker, committees charged with the dual function of 
que hall legislation and preparing appropriation bills have 
feactie ae in nearly every instance the exercise of their 
reel o ith ref.rence to originating or considering and 
fest han ng bills devoted solely to legislation. They concen- 
quent Fhe time and energy on the work of preparing the 
Rs o ‘ation bills and saddling upon them such legislation as 
y be unobjected to or for ‘".e consideration of which they may 


I ‘ 
S able to extort a special rule. This results in the enactment 
ill-considered legislation 
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and extravagant appropriations, | 


Such a condition is vicious in the extreme and should be broken 
up by restoring to the great committees of the itouse their 
former dignity, power, and eficiency in considering and report 
ing bills recommending general legislation. 

The House should never enter into any agreement with the 
Senate that could by any possibility affect its right to control 
the origination of revenue bills, including appropriation bills. 
Any agreement with that body, by joint rule or otherwise, would 
be a concession implying a right of initiative over the supply 
bills that should never be conceded by this House. A budget 
committee such as has been suggested, aside from all other ob- 


ject ious, would be 


ineffective in its work without a joint rule 
binding the Senate equally with the House in the sch. me. 

Vhen the Democrats assumed cont of this body in 1575, 
for the first time following the outbreak of the Civil War, ou 
total national expenditures amounted to only about $328,- 
000,000. The Committee on Appropriations, at th time in 
charge of all supply bills, reduced the appropriations more 
than $40,000,000 as they passed and nearly 


the Hous 
! 
A 


$30,000,000 as they ultimately became law Some things 
demanded by the Executive went undone, some public officials 


had their salaries and perquisites curtailed, and some useless 
employees lost their jobs, but events proved that no legitimate 
function of government suffered. It was subsequently publicly 


stated by John Sherman, while Secretary of the Treasury, that 


it was this heroic reduction in expenditures that made resuimp 
tion of specie payment possible. 
No matter what the stress of circumstances y bring about 


in our national life now or hereafter, or how necessary it may 
become to apply the pruning knife, it can never be done without 
harsh and inequitable r through the n 
committees as how provided under our House rules. 

I speak with deep and firm conviction in these premises and 
after many years of somewhat arduous labor as a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations when it controtied all of the 
bills, both under Democratic and Republican Houses, and as 


esults edium of nabs 


its chairman when it controlled only a portion of the bills, and 
as a member of it under Democratic Houses under like con 
ditions. 

During the 38 years I have been a Member of the National 


House of Representatives I have 
5,000 different Representatives, the average len; 
a Representative being about three 
observation that the highest efficiency natters of 
particularly as affecting appropriation measures, 


served proba yy with over 
rth of service of 
years. If my 
in legislation, 


requires know! 


has been 


edge of the public service, which, as a general rule, can only 
be obtained by industry and length of service. Knowledge, in 
dustry, and length of service, however, can not alone be counted 


on unless the rules and practice of the body are such as to fix 
responsibility and perfect a practical.,and efficient organization. 


From the time of the adoption of the Constitution sub 
stantially down to the beginning of the Sixty-second Congress 
the Speaker of the House, chosen by a majority of the House 
and at all times their servant, was intrusted with the power to 
designate the membership of the committees of the House under 
a rule which provided: 

Rule X. Unless otherwise specially ord d by the H e Sneq 
shall appoint at the commencement of each ¢ z1 tl . 


standing committees 

Although under the language of this rule the House at any 
time had the power to order otherwise, that power was never 
exercised by the House, and the Speaker was charged with the 
primary responsibility for a proper organization of the House. 
Being thus responsible, it was his duty, taking into considera 
tion the whole membership, from the standpoint of the equip 
ment, length of service, ability, and locality of each Member, 
so to organize the House as to secure the highest efficiency. 

At the beginning of the Sixty-second when the 
Democratic Party assumed control of the House, the rule was 
changed, and it was provided: 


There shall be elected by the 
Congress the following standing 


Congress, 


House at the commencement of each 


committees 

Under this rule-as it worked out in practice, instead of the 
Speaker designating the committees of the House and being 
responsible therefor, the personnel of the committees was made 
up primarily by the Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee holding over from the Sixty-first Congress. 
These gentlemen, acting on their own motion, made up the list, 
necessarily being compelled to compromise among themselves, 
and taking care that assignments should be so made as te com- 
mand a majority vote of approval in the Democratic caucus. 

The record made by the Democratic House of the Sixty- 
second Congress, as evidenced by a mass of ill-considered legis 
lation and enormous and improper increases in appropriations 
as I have endeavored to set forth, is due largely to the ineffi 
cient organization of the House and to the absence of personal 
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future the 
bad to 
power to or- 
supply bills 


ne commniit- 


ive Responsibility for Large 
of the House Must be Changed in Order to 
teduee Expenditures. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
rut Hovsr or RerreseNrATIVES, 
Tucsday, March 4, 19138, 
On the subject of appropriations. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith the 
hist 
ol 


tory of appropriation bills presented customarily at the close 
‘each regular session of Congress. 


propriations, including the Sundry Civil and Indian bills, at- 
tained only the sum stated, to wit, $1,098,647,960.21, and 
did net reach er pass the $1,100,000,000 mark. 
The increase in the 
. The continued growth and development of the country, 
he increased activity ef many services of the Federal Govern- 
rent, and the constant pressure to divert to the Federal Treas- 
‘y burdens which properly belong elsewhere, are all factors 
ich tend more or less legitimately to increase the cost of the 
leral Government, 


meen eo 
iS ee & - 


the Tyeasury, but they are neither the chief nor the mest trou- 


biesonie obstacles toward the coordination and systemization of | 
pemditures necessary to increased efficiency without pro- | 


our ex 
portiouate additional expense. 

Despite the frequent intimatiens frem the executive depart- 
ments that unusual efferts were being made to effect economies 
in the administration of the public service, the total estimates of 
appropriations transmitted te Congress in the regular Book of 


Estimates at the opening of the session, exclusive of deficiencies | 


and miscellaneous items, were $113,415,455.14 in excess of 


Apprepriations—Rules | 


Amount of estimated postal revenues__.._.--~--- 


total ef appropriations is due te many | 


| gress and the amounts required for legalized dk fi 


Such eanses necessarily impose additional obligations upon | Geficit predicted by the Treasury Departmen’ 0 


| @28.08 more accurately should have been placed 


As I am al 


1 . 
Ong SS 


out to take my departure from th 

rvice in the House of Representatives, I fe; 
is no final word I can speak of greater import to t1 
welfare of my country than thus to call attention t 
made under the leadership of Mr. Morrison in 1825 
ing all responsibility for and control of appropria 
body, aml the equally great blunder committed | 

cratic majority of this House in inaugurating a svs 
tive of all responsibility for the organization of e 


77 


£16, 900, 016. 09 
93, 374, 755. 97 
3, O88, 516. 41 


0 


, 000. 00 
034. 06 | 
1,595. 12 


897, 106, 957. 80 
329,575, 924.12 

629. 18 | , 026, 682, 881.72 1, 619, 412, 710. 91 
}, 875.00 | 70, 945, 556. 00 43, 454, 145. ( 


1, 062, 866, 855. 91 


1,053,982,504.18| 1 
. ¥ 2 | 


, 097, 628, 436. 72 


"$2, 151,610, 940.90 ~1§2, 298. 4 


,620,174, and in addition authority is given for expendi 


the estimated revenues, and, excluding the am: 


| for sinking-fund purposes ($60,685,000) and 


struction and fortification of the Panama Canal 
432.11) and without reference to deficiencies 
neous items, the total estimates of appropriations 
estimated revenues $22,556,023.038. 

This estimated deficit was not due to an antic! 
off in the revenues. For the fiscal year 1913—the cu 
the Treasury Department’s estimate of revenues i 
SCCc7. 


260, < 


Amount of estimated revenues._...............- 


927 


| For the fiscal year 1914: 


Amount of estimated revenues 
Amount of estimated posthl revenues____----- 


The estimated revenues for 1914 are $63,555, 
cess of the estimated revenues for the current yeer; 
mates of the money required to conduct the pub! 
submitted December last by the outgoing adminis 
$9S,943,904.83 in excess of the estimates 
year. 

It was 2 notorious fact that the enactment of t 


Sherwood pension law subsequent to the passage of tl 


sion arpropriation act in the last session would 
substantial additional appropriations at this se 
miscellaneous obligations authorized at every ‘se 


ne 


$50,000,000. 

The indifference of the administration to this situa! 
misled Congress ns to the cowatry’s financial condit . 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury dis: 
fiscal year 1912 a surplus of ordinary receipts © 
expenditures of $37,553,963.47. 
most beneficial law eliminated a check that undoubt 
have been effective. 





In itself a te] 
reckless expenditure, failure to comply with an imp 
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) Congress enacted the so-called Smith amendment. necessarily is bad, and it can not be operated nm k 
1 the Secretary of the Treasury, whenever the estimates | or regulation to improve conJitions that 1 not be bi \ 
riations exceed the estimated revenues, to transmit | while the system continues 
ates of appropriations and revenues to the President} Early in the near future [ purpose to di h the 
he transmits them to Congress, so that the President | entire subject, answering objections { en inced. 
| outlining the changes necessary in th S preve ‘ 
iittea “hes rey vit] ha ntwy , a : y 
Congress how, in his judgment, the estimated appropriations mEEtCee charged with the duty ot ) 
) least injury to the public, be reduced so as to bring the | becoming an important legis mmittee, Si 
ons within the estimated revenues, or, if such reduction be | time inducing committees w! havea . an 
judgment, practicable without undue injury to the public | ropriations : 1 legislation fe ; , 
hat he may recommend to Congress such loans or new taxes as _eenreeen ee : ; 
essary to cover the deficiency. thems ves exclusively to the 1 x ques 
. he Tr - tions which await careful and delib ‘ 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury disclosed an an- | en: Tf euch were done. & thai 
| deficit of $22,556,023.03; but Congress never re- | vules of the Ho at 4 ae tun ' ; , 
m the President the information which the statute | conside: tic = of an as eae 
. ADIULCLé yt ) Su i li SUrCS \ l 
ted him to furnish. : | for consideration to be defi d 
ge complying with that law would have presented | oo pice of the matority or of any i 
tly to the country the budget. Our needs could thus have | At this time it f ap exhave be ¢ 
emphasized and attention directed to the undesirable or | jc¢5 ¢ho Committee on Wavs and M 
‘y proposals to drain the Treasury; but the law was ropriation bills as well as bills 
1 or disregarded, and the Congress and the country were | Thaddeus Stevens, of Diacaa il a 
= : a oi o ani on ffact om nonin i - ott : i een im + VOCUS, Ls is! ul 
ived of the illuminating effect that compliance with the | Committee on Ways and Means, re| | 
¥ d have had. : oe the Committee on Appropri: s, and retired f1 
Failure to observe the requirements of the Smith amendment | anq Means Committee to go to the head of t] 
s the m re significant Ponce of the oar ine « Leng In 1880 the Agricultural bill was taken fi , 
President transmitted a so-called “national budget” to Com-| ang in i885. in order to cripple the supposedly on me 
gress for its information. 3 of Samuel J. Randall, the Committee on Appropri 
\s a result of many years of experience and study I am con- | stripped of control of the Army, Diplomatic and 
little change is needed in the laws regulating the | Military Academy, the Indian, Navy, and Post Office bills 
on and submission of estimates. What is required is} | pave heard it stated by men who participated in that e 
the existing laws be observed and the responsibility for | ony ¢y, t the approp! lation, a ins ql ae fe ’ ie 
leguacy of appropriations be left, where it belongs, with computed on a per capita basis, exceeded the appropriati 
VUHB TESS . ; during » six years i diately preceding by approximately 
the present system of preparing and handling appro- eo, ee eee oe, e . oa : bs ppt xin ; 
tion bills in Congress is considered, it is a matter of sur- | jccue ponds to maintain the all renee os  aeces 
rise that the appropriations are not much in excess of their | The results of the distribution of eont: of 
present totals. There is no system at present, and there can be | jy farmony with the predictions of ion. athe. emmaned 
such systematic consideration of estimates under the present | chance —~ : 
methods of the House as is essential. | The vice of the system is well pointed out in : eb 
she practice = hg Pay eomeeeanel = the ay mga oe of Dr. Harlan Updegraff, of the Bureau of Education, in 
the annnal ¢ * 3; nas "er since 3 § . ry 7.2 ; . e es 
ihe annual appropriation bills has een, ever since its adoption, | entitled “The United States Bureau of Education sn 
jected to the severest adverse criticism by the press and by | american School Board Journal for May, 1912. In explaini 
public men who have discussed it. I can recall but one in- | the failure to obtain large anecomet ace tener tne aihients 7 
stance of praise for it, and from that I shall quote at length | paycation he writes as follows: 
ter on. Hon. Mahton Pitney, now a justice of the Supreme “ : a 
ait ° . CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURI {IND 
Court of the United States, made the question the subject of an | a 9 ec naga rai om 
le and notable speech in the House of Representatives Feb- | ,../,Gu"ins the past 40 years, the Commissioner of Education had been 
ruary 13. 1897 granted lump-sum appropriations from which he could have paid 
rary to, wi. | Salaries fairly commensurate with those paid by local publ ind private 
fhe appropriations for the support of the Government are | agencies throughout the United States, and had it been possih 
ried in 18 annual bills, to wit, the Agriculture; the Army; | Bim, {set aside proper Sane ieuneene conan eaetomee: a 
. ie ° . ‘ i - i ade { t greate nppress upon educational | vy an 
the Diplomatic and Consular; the District of Columbia; the For- | practice. In consequence of the higher appreciation whi d hav 
tifcations; the Indian; the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial; tay it is also quite probable that the Congress would ha reased 
the Military Academy; the Naval; the Pension; the Post Office; | Gross more toecrly sane to eae until their magnitude would have 
the Sundry Civil; and the Deficiency. In addition the River and | Americans hold their public schools : 
Harbor bill has been enacted annually during the past thfee | , However, be Se ee te er ake tte eet te ee n in tl 
years and carries amounts in addition to the contract require- | procedure the estimates for some denartinents are mated poe ee eet 
0 ents in the Sundry Civil bill. friends at court. while the estimates for other department ire pa “dl 
the Committee on Appropriations has jurisdiction and control bil by 8 ie ie whose main object is econcmy. All appropriation 
‘ ‘ ‘ + : e . i q or . jepar , ) Agric ure are ) mred ji he ous 
of ihe District of Columbia ; the Fortifications ; the Legislative, i Crooniaten om poe te ml , ihe ee wag ie A i. ' ~ eenen } - + 
Executive, and Judicial; the Pension; the Sundry Civil; and the | Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. This same practice o hold 
Deficiency bills. The Committee on Military Affairs prepares | with the appropriations for the Diplomatic Service, the milita service 
the Army ; “ ald Sill . httie | the naval service, and the postal service On the other hand, t 
ie Army and the Military Academy bills, and the other bills | appropriations for the other branches of the executive departments 2 
ire prepared by different committees. Eight different com- | prepared by the Committee on Appropriations of the Ho nd 
mittees unrelated to one another, without cooperation, are | referred in the Senate to its committee of like name. Qui i 
charged with the duty of preparing ;: tati bills. No | the attitude of these Committees on Appropriations t da 
ae t e duty of preparing appropriation bills. No | cstimates submitted by their respective branches t) 
veimite policy can be laid out and followed, but every com- ; department is distinctly different from that shown | 
mittee does its work with little regard to the others or to the | which recommend the appropriations for a single depart! 
results. oT ‘ ee at S ; ss Members of the latter class of committees have thei: l 
Pp abiibb ii The Committee on Appropriations, having five | on one particular set of governmental activiti wl in 
* the annual supply bills and the deficiency bills, can organize | growing appreciation as their knowledge of the rk On 
“work along definite lines and prepare its bills in harmony | the other hand, mempors wand wonceal denattonee! oe 
wi o acren e At San ° sa s Ir ¢ e ) eC among sever? adepartments aent 
with an agreed Dolicy, but it can not coordinate its work with | ofices and commissions, all of which are more or | f in 
' other committees. creased funds. Strong lo 2 the work of any branch of the 
nh my ini ot? ~ . Government service is not fostered by such a condition Moreover, tl 
nared _ opinion all of the appropriation bills should be pre- numerous insistent demands that come upon them deve t controlling 
val “ in one committee. It is the only logical method. Con- | idea in the minds of these Appropriations Committe 1ot the 
Si lering our system of government, other schemes designed to good chat mee me Rn peopl sees any bran h of the ser" . 
accomplis s “ a jut rather 1e «desirab y of cutting appropriations the lov t 
= ann c the desired end will not succeed. It would be just | possible limit in order that the party in power will not ce 
to sible to distribute control of tariff rates on articles in able for large expenditures. In brief, all the approp: ns for t 
ae schedules to different committees as to continue Department . a 2S Se = appre at os f< rt 
we ese > We ar, Navy, i st Bice ‘pi ments, are it ne lands of Ve 
Cu sent control of appropriations. friends, while those of the remaining Government offices m cor 
a wortunately whenever it is proposed to consolidate the ap- | before a tribunal the chief aim of which is to keep the total appropria 
Dronria tt + S ; > oe se frame Vv 1 species -“oraimittees vit cert ! 
ge bills in one committee the suggestion is construed sony ete te sollown an this re the fibecal’ } hee itior 
omuaa ection or a criticism on the personnel of some of the] recommended by the special committees have a tendency to lower t! 
ne tees of the House. It is neither a criticism nor a re- appropriations for the other departments, which are drawn directly 
= on any committee or any individual. The trouble is not | the APPropriations coe The Dat 40. vente eee othe comm 
munittees or with individuals; it is with a system that! ffouse to the Committee on Education and in the Senate to the Com 
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aoe pe to-day 2 | the methods of the House be changed in so far 
ed participation of the | tion and control of the supply bills are co; 
lopment of the country opinion, based upon my experience, study, and 
the past 14 years, and of the information I have 
; to reform its pro- | from those who have Actively participated in the . 
se effective, to deter- | past as well as from those who have reviewed 
ion or from Congress | with accurate and discriminating juc 
ing of the public to the | change that is practical and will result in any sub 
mental affairs must | is that which brings all of the money bills under | 
industry avd in every household; if | one committee. 
Treasury is not to be so overburdened in the near The following comprehensive statement 
obligations which il require new, novel, and | history of the appropriation bills for the 
s, or the financing of our Federal undertakings estimates as submitted and the stages of conside 
, hort tis it is iniperative that | which the several bills passed to final enactment. 


A 
i 
oh aa 


mit 


1918-14; and 


tions of the House and Senat 


Passed the 
eenate. 


3, 740, O42. 
11, 702, 899. 00 
{ 250 5, 218, 250. 
7,776 Si 13, 127, 747.2 
, 899, 58" 35, 385, 71 
, 069. 870 1, 124, 590. 87 7 
} 138, 824, 016. 0: 146, 794, 120 | 
, 300, 000. 180,300, GOO, 180, 300, 000. 00 | 
83, 721, 481. 284, 164, 181. | 559, 542. 0 285, 809, 542. 00 
37, 37, 112, 958. 5 42,034,945. 00 | 
113, 163,620.66 | 118,525, 726. 119, 523,000. 91 | 


927,711,457.06 | 947,892,382. 958, 121, 508. 

: 28, 604, 672 
, 299. 02 7.2 351 , 935, 567. 23 75, , 007. 986, 726, 181. 2 
>, 000. 00 


ount of estimated revenues for fiscal year 1914 


ount of estimated postal revenues ior fiscal year 1 
l revenues for fiscal vear 191 


amount includes $1,350,000 appropriated in a joint resolution, appt July 8, 1912, for the Organized Militia, a like sum having bee: 
vetoed, and omitted from the Army act finally approved. 
half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the United States, except amounts for the water department, which ar 
ter ueparunent. 
his amou nelud opriations for objects for which there was appropriated for similar purposes $999,670 in other than the legislative 
¢ Includes all expenses of the postal service payable from postal revenues and out of the Treasury. 
in addition to this amount the sum of $12,937,982 to meet contracts authorized by daw for river and harbor improvements is included in 
i914, 
6 In addition to this amount the sum of $10,045,795 is appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and ! 
i914, 
ir ion to this amount the swm of $9,500,250 was appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for ri 
s amount ineludes $12,937,982 to carry out racts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and $30,174,432.11 for consiru 
nama Canal for 1914. 
amount inchides $10,045,795 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and $21,135,393 jor construction 
ama Canal for 1914, and appropriations for objects for which there was appropriated for similar purposes $6,152,798.56 in other than the sundry ci 
” This amount includes $9,500,250 te carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and $31,786,950 for the construct 
of the Panama Canai for 1913. 
\l This amount is approximated. 
12 This is the amount submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury in the annual estimates for the fiscal year 1914, the exact amount appropriated 1 
until two years afier the close of the fiscal year. This amount includes estimated amount of $60,685,000 to meet sinking-fund obligations for i9!4 
13 In addition to this amount contracts are authorized to be entered into, subject to future appropriations by Congress, as follows: By the Ari 
District of Columbia act, $2,185,000; by the fortification act, $300,090; by the naval act, $21,296,524; by the rivers and harbors act, $6,795,800; by the 
$39,992,85C (exclusive of $5,146,000 for authorizations without contracts); in all, $70,620,174. 
‘In addition to this amount contracts are authorized to be entered into, subject to future appropriations by Congress, as follows: By the fort 
by the naval act, $23,852,500; by the rivers and harbors act, $ 


, $2,200,009; in all, $26,423,900. 


The American Cotten Market. | of the Senate in regard to gambling in cotton 
bi | bill to prohibit it, was something over 20 ye 
‘ ar what was known as the Hatch antioption Dill 
SPEECH iene 1%. ; nie bs aie « | 
Senate. The bill here is one that deals with 
oF mendous magnitude and is far-reaching in its 
T 7 > r IW POY } consequences, 
i O N . L K R O ) i R ( ) 3 | I disagree with the Senator from Arkans: 
OF MISSISSIPPI, that there is no question of constitutionality 
Ix THE SENATE OF THE tx ED STATES. House bill now before the Judiciary ‘ omnatte . 
} ment there is a serious question as to the cons 
Wednesday, February 26, 1913. | the measure, and on that question the committ: 
‘he Senete had under censideration the bill (H.R. 56) to prohipit | pert. The bill went to the proper committee. ! 
interference with commerce among the States and Territories and with | to the House bill. I am opposed to any law % 
forcign nations, and to remove obstructions thereto, and te prohibit the | — ap ; » regulation 
transinission of certain messages by telegraph, telephone, cable, or other | the exc hanges of the country until the 
means of communication between States and Territories and foreign | been proven a failure. 
nations. | Iam in sympathy with much that the Senato! 
Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Senator from Seuth Caro- | Carolina has stated, especially in regard to the 
linn [Mr. Smirn] has no whit overstated the impertance of | obtain on the New York Cotton Exchange, permit 
this measure. The last time a discussion was had on the floor | dering of low-grade, almost unspinable, cotton ob 


‘ 








__ item 
nd the adjustment of the difference between that low- 
otton to middling cotton by the rules of the exchange on 
ary difference and not on a commercial difference. 
chow how the question of law enters into both of these 


- ex I have no hesitancy whatever in making the state 

vat not one single transaction on the floor of any ex- 
7 » will be reached or affected by the bill proposed by the 
<eyator from South Carolina. 


rhe Supreme Court has, in a perfectly simple decision, by a 
: ons eourt. decided that precise question—that the deal- 
he floor of these exchanges not interstate com- 

t they are begun, conducted, and ended on the floor 
exchange. The House bill treats gambling in 
speculation in cotton futures as an obstruction to 

e. The position is that, under the commerce clause, 


aT 
are 


cotton 
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. Congress can remove a bar which impedes navigation 
very in the interest of commerce so if can remove the 
ros which obstruct commerce—a most doubtful propo- 
“That. however, is net the theory of the bill of the 

from South Carolina. It is that dealing on the ex- 

in itself is commerce and can be regulated by Con- 

; President, if this matter is to be voted on, coming from 

m State, almost the only industry of which is the produc- 

* cotton, profoundly interested in this measure, 1 desire 

heard on it, I have no desire to take up the time of the 

Sen this particular moment if the motion is not to be 

tod on. nor do L desire to delay a vote on it. With a fair | 

Jiscussion of the questicn I should prefer to have the Senate | 

vote on the motion. But if the vote is to be taken, that discus- 

«9 far as L ari concerned, must precede the motion; and if | 

sought new to take up the matter, I shall submit some 
remarks on it, 

In dealing with the ease I speak from the standpoint simply 

of a producer. Everything that, through years of labor, I have 

n able to accumulate is invested in cotton land. I ain inter- 


ested in this bill as a produeer. If I disagree with those who 

ite the passage of the House bill and with my friend from 

South Carolina [Mr. Smite], it is because I am satisfied that 

the passage of either measure would be detrimental to the inter- 
the cotton producers of this country. 

That is a position that is not generally taken by representa- 
ives from the cotton States; and if I had any doubt in regard to 
the correctness of my position I might feel disposed to yield 
to the clamer that has, through the past quarter of a century, 
gone up from parts of the South for the passage of a measure 
the cotton exchanges of the country. But being 
rested in the praetical question as profoundly as any pro- 


ests ol 


ising 


er can be and having no doubt about the correctness of my 
tion, I can not be swerved from it by this clamor. 
RMANDUM IN BR COTTON ANTIOPTION BILLS AND ESPECIAULY ENATE 
Bi 1654, INTRODUCED BY SENATOR SMITIL OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 

! approach the consideration of this measure solely from 


he standpoint of a producer. Whatever 
a result of a lifetime of labor 


lL have been 
is invested 


aS 


in cotton 


id, and if I differ from those who believe that this and simi- | 


ir measures caleulated to destroy cotton exchanges or to elimi- 
nate speculation from them are in the interest of the producer 
the difference on my part is at least an honest one, as my sole 
interest in such legislation arises out of the effect of it upon 
the producer. 

A bill favorably reported by one of the Senate committees 
can be said to be prima facie entitled to the favorable con- 
sideration of the Senate because such a bill, especially where 
't contains important legislation, is supposed to have been 
arefully considered by the committee charged with the con- 
sideration of it; the various interests affected by the bill are 
sippesed to either have been heard on it or to have been given 
the opportunity of a hearing, and when there is no minority 
report, the bill is supposed to have behind it the approval of 
the entire committee. This bill, for none of the reasons given, 
's entitled to the favorable consideration of the Senate merely 
because it has been favorably reported by the Committee on 
Acriculture. I presume, under the rules of the Senate, it is 
yereslaetter for me to say that only one hearing was had on 
~ wee important piece of legislation, and no one at that 
7 rue, at which all interested in cotton were given the oppoer- 
nity of presenting their views, favored this bill. There was 
practically no discussion of it in the committee. It was re- 
ported out by a divided committee. The bill must stand or 
fall on its own merits. 
eum rts first bill which has been favorably reported by a 
ecthraene ate having for its object the regulating of future 
eaten n cotton or the prohibition of speculation in future 

“ngs in cotton in 20 years. The last bill along these lines 








considered by the Senate was known as the Hatch 
bill, and the debate on that bill participated in | 
| of the ablest men in the United States Senate occurred in LS02 
| That bill, however, affected all agricultural produ ; this, co 
| ton ne. If the regulation of dealing in future cotton 
wise one to be undertaken by the Federal Government, wl 
| limit it to cotton? The Senators and Representatives from 
great West are usually keenly alive to the interests of th 
|} constituents and, unquestionably, would extend the 
| of this bill to wheat and corn and ether agricultura l 
| if they deemed such Federal! trol to the inter of the 
produ ‘ers 
Llowse ver, before consicde i ing l \\ ’ 
call the attention of the Senate to th Whe 
crudities of the bill are pointed out, the st ‘ i ul 
miitee in charge of did not ca ull; id 
| to be unnecessary. If enacted into law, » | 
fail to accomplish the purpese for wh { ed j 
| would accomplish, ho i 
| intended. 
There are two classes of fulure cont 
farmer intending to deliver at a future ie 1 
specified or made by the manufacturer who 
floor of an exchange—for the actual delivel ol . 
grade of commodity required in his | ines | ( 
contracts made upon the floor of he excha ( 
there being Onl I » COLTON ¢ nges ) 
and oue in New York. Undoul liv the obj L 
to require after providing for the Governm rial 
used in contracts for future delivery, and th | i i 
consider advantageous wus to regulate the futur 
| floors of these exchanges. It provides that in offerin ‘ i 
} cotton for future delivery the grade of the i 
| fied in the contract and the seller shall ! ‘ 
| either the grade nt d for or a grad ! 
| below that contracted for, but—and I ask that t 
| be noted—the bill only applies to intersta co 1 | 
| no hesitancy in saying that by son t] 
|} one single contract upon the floor of an « lang 
| or in any way affected by the provisions of the | 


able to | 


| 


are the only contracts for future delivery that il s 
by this bill to regulate, the regu)ation of 


merely incidental to this object of the bill th 

are now made upon the floors of the New York and New O 
cotton exchanges. They are made upon what is lled 
basis of middling cotton, and the seller is entitled to ce 
under that contract any cotton from middling fa to a 
ordinary, according to the grades established by the rules of th 
exchange on a basis of difference between the value of midd 
cotton and the grade or grades delivered, fixed by the rules o 
the exchange. ‘The bill seeks to restrict that contract ) 
to make only a grade above or a grade below middling deli 
erable under it, but the dealings on the exchanges are ‘j 
intrastate commerce and not affected by the bill, which 

| only to deal with such contracts as constitute inter 

merece. Bills have been frequently before one or the ot 
branch of Congress seeking to prohibit dealing in futures o1 
the exchanges, and it has been sought to uphold the vatid 


———— 


ee 


of such interference by the Federal Government on the theor: 


that such future speculations affect the value of cotton, whic! 
figures largely in interstate commerce, and therefore constitu 
an obstruction to interstate commerce, and as an obstruction 
while not constituting interstate commerce in itself, Congr 
in the interest of interstate commerce, has a right to remo 
it, just as a sand bar in a navigable stream is not, of course 
commerce, but is an obstruction to commerce, which Cong: 
under the power it has over interstate commerce, ren 
While this reasoning is of most doubtful validity, it 
apply to the bill before the Senate. 

This bill does not purport to deal with anything 


state commerce, does not attempt to prohibit dealing future 
as an obstruction to that commerce, but 
dealing on the theory that it is a part of interstate commerce 
Contracts on the floor of an exchange are begun, carried through 
and consummated in that exchange. No one but 

the exchange can be a party to the contract. If the contr: 
should happen to be made at the instance of one living in 


seeks to regulate such 


me! ibe r of 


other State, such person is no party to the contract, but a: 
exclusively through and in the name of a member of the ex- 
change. When he wires from another State to a member of the 


exchange to there make a contract for the sale or purchase of 
cotton to be delivered at a future time, such wire no more makes 
such contract interstate commerce than if he had wired an : 


agent 
there to buy or sell a corner lot for him. Neither contract has 
any attribute of interstate commerce. But the matter is not 
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blished by reason in ad- | 


tion on it by the courts. The direct question 

ind adjudicated by the Supreme Court of the 

Ware and Leland against Mobile County, 

reme Court of the United States in April, 

in yolume 209, page 405, of the Supreme 

precise question was before the court. I 

of an attempt by the city of Mobile to levy 2 privilege 
cotton brokers located in that city, who resisted the 
ground that they were engaged in interstate com- 
that the busines onducted by them consisted in taking 


lers from th customers in Mobile for the purchase or sale 


for future delivery of coiton, such orders to be executed by wire | 


ther in the New rieans or the New York Cotton Exchange, 


and the agreed state of facts on which the case was tried showed 
that these contracts were settled on the exchanges by a pay 
nt of the difference between the value of the commodity as 


lue when the contract was made and when it was closed out, or 


the eotton was delivered on the contract. the custome 


purchaser, such tton was delivered for bim and 
to his order in New Orleabs or New York, and where 
seller, sometimes the cotton was shipped in settlement of 
“ct from Alabama to New Orleans or New York. The 
te of facts set out fully the nature of the business 
ted by » defendants. i as identically the kind of 


si 


‘nied i her the statute in questior 
interstate comn : if the plaintiff in er 
vreed facts to be engaged in interstate « 
viewed as an attempt by a State to regulate 
mstitution of the United States places within 


Federal Governme: 


vi its former decisious in the Lottery cases 
321) and the Telegraph cases (127 U. «'., 640, and 
160) and the Insurance cases (8S Wall, 168; 155 
17S VU. S., 388) and, distinguishing the case then 

iid: 
hov tands he present c: upon the facts stipulated the 


iants o brok 11 


vho take lel nd usmit them to other 
for the purchase and sale of grain or cotton upon speculation? 

ave in no sense common carriers of Messages as are the telegraph 
npanies, for that part of the transaction is purely speculative and 

ed by no actual delivery. It can not be fairly contended that 

contracts are the subject of interstate commerce, and concerning 
such of the contracts for purchases for future delivery as result in 
actual delivery of the grain or cotton, the stipulated facts show thai 
when the order is transmitted or received in a foreign State the prop 
erty is bought in that Stete and there held for the purchaser. Thx 
transaction was thus closed by a contract completed and executed in 
ihe foreign State, although the orders were received from another 
State. When the delivery was upon a contract of sale made by the 
broker, the seller was at liberty to acquire the cotton in the market 
where the delivery was required or elsewhere. Ile did not contract to 
ship it from one State to the place of delivery in another State, and 
though it was stipulated that shipments were made from Alabama to 
the foreign State in some instances, that was not because of any con 
tracted obligation so to do. In neither class of contracts, for sale or 
purchase, was there necessarily any movement of commodities in inter 
state traffic becuuse of the contrac 1ade by the brokers 


And the court holds that the brokers were not engaged in | 


intersiate Commerce. Clearly, then, this bill would net affect a 
single transaction made upon the floor of an exchange. So far 
is these transactions are concerned, the bill, if enacted, would 
be neither beneficial nor injurious, merely harmless. 

But there are contracts for future delivery of cotton not on 
the floor of exchanges perfectly legitimate, the making of which 
is contrary to no law of morals or equity, which ave either 


prevented by this bill or forbidden under the penalties pre- | 


scribed in it. A producer of cotton can, and they frequently 
do, make one or two classes of contracts where the cotton is 
quoted at what seems to be to such producer a profitable price 
oh the exchange. He has the right to go and sell the cotton 
which be ihinks he will make, and when the time for delivery 
comes to deliver all of his crep on such contract, the delivery 
being on the basis of middling cotton, and he being allowed 


that price for such portion of his crop as is middling and an | 


additional price, according to the differences fixed by the ex- 
change, for such portion as is better than middling, and a less 
price, according to the differences fixed by the exchange, for 
such portion as may not be as good as middling, but all of his 
cotton, whatever may be the grade, can be delivered on the 
contract, 

This bill would prehibit the making of any such contract 
because such farmer would have to specify how much of his 
cotton was of each grade, and that it would be impossible for 


absolutely by the weather conditions existing when the cotton 
Was guthered and prior to that time and, therefore, he would 


be unwilling to make a contract for the delivery ef a specific 


number of bales of a certain grade not knowing whet 
comply with it. An absolutely legitimate contra 
tuis bill made impossible. 

Again, it is not an uncommon kind of a contract 
to make to sell the first hundred or first thousand 
ton which he expects to raise on a given tract of lay, 
delivery to a broker at the price agreed upon beiw: 


| cotton to be delivered as ginned. ‘This is a perfe 


tract in the interest of the producer to be permit 
and yet such a contract could not be made hx 
would be specified. 

Again, hundreds of thousands of bales of 
tracted for by spinners, the contracts made with 
the spinner contracting for the purchase of such 
may need for his mill and of the particular kin 
his business requires. He does not wish any ot! 
probably handles only that grade for whieh he 
and this grade the buyer is willing to undert;: 
him at the time and for the price stipulated. 1 
essential to the successful conduct of the business 
that he should thus be able to contract for whit 
under this bill the spinner could be compelled to 
he contracted for, but within one grade aboy 
grade specified, thus rendering the very purp 
hucatory. 

The bill leaves undone those things which it s 
does those things which its author never intend 
absolutely no health in it. It is net remarkable t 
bas been favored by no one interested in the « 
whether as producer, buyer, spinner, or speculato: 
ing had before the committee that reported it 


| other congressional committee at any time. I wi 
|; pass from the consideration of this particular 


antioption bills as they are called generally. W 
think this bill will be seriously pressed upon the 
of the Senate, there are many who earnestly bi 


fexchanges should be abolished or that speculat 
| eliminated from the dealings on the exchanges, aid 


ure is how pending here, having passed the House 
I would go a step further. however, and say 1! 
bill is constitutional and accomplishes that whi 


; accomplish, namely, requires the delivery as to 


on the exchanges of cotton not more than one 
below that contract, I could still oppose it as 
tion necessarily destructive of the exchanges; 
future dealings on the exchanges. On all exchany 
are deliverable at the pleasure of the seller, the 
given to him either to deliver the commodity 


| or to settle on the day of delivery by paying 
|; between the value of the article contracted foi 

| tract was made and the day of delivery. This 
| because it is conceded that conditions may arise 
| the seller may not be able te carry out his con 


to do So at all only at a great pecuniary loss, and | 
given this option he will not undertake to sell: 
if theie be uo sellers there can be no buyers. 
advantage to the seller, of course, is not given 
the buyer wishes to give bim any advantage in dea 
but because he will not contract at all unless it 


| him, and this right is given him under the existii 


exchange where he is permiited to deliver cotto 
grades above or below middling cotton, which 
his contract. The proposed bill would require 
specify the grade, and gives him the privileze 
ing one grade above or below that specified. 
effect would be to prevent sellers from being \ 
contracts for future delivery. However much 
might wish to have the particular cotton spe 
avail them nothing if no one was willing to enfe! 
tracts. The idea of the bill, doubtless, is that it 
reduce fluctvations in the cotton market. It is per! 
that it would cause the widest of fluctuations. It is 


' to corner one or twe particular grades of corto) 


corner a cotton crop, and when it was found that 
contracts bad been made for the delivery of a part 


| especially if owing to weather conditions such 
| prove to be scarce as delivery time approached, | 


+ 


| on the part of speculators would be to buy up s! 
| cause the sellers of such contracts to pay exorbit: 


same in order that they might fill their contracts. 


| would be so evident that sellers would be unwilline 
him to do, as the grades of the cotton would be determinable | 


it, would be unwilling to make the contracts as si" 
bill. and. as all other contracts would be unlawful, 


be no contracts thereafter made for future « 


then, brings us to the consideration of the viti 
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‘ eh debated by men entertaining honest differences of Coneerning ¢ ' Prof ] 
; » as to whether future contracts or contracts for the The theo +] , 
, delivery of cotton should be prohibited, supposing the ' plet arried in pract 
I Government to have the power to prohibit same. tensive mu ke organ 
i have said, this question has not been considered in 20 years ass ; i ae 
. United States Senate. Since that time the cotton crop of | ait 3 of supply and « 
ited States has grown from 8.000.000 to more than 16,000,- Hie ; in commun jon ¥ g 1 
worth practically this year at the prices for which it | a chai ~_ aoe Ss 
300,000, of which in the neighborhood of $500,000,000 | price can be ascertained at ¢ 
will be sold abroad, and that amount of money brought | ttequent news capa le of aifecti ' : 
e United States in exchange for it. While the cotton | OF ony oe enor deren aey 
of the South is interested in legislation which might; _| s 
orably or unfaverably his business, he is no more} | 4+¥/5 15 a d viption ! 
: erned in it than the manufacturers of the East or } eir hela ind wil n 
se who buy the manufactured goods throughout the | Gestion. \ 3 to the nD 
i States. The question reaches as many people as any | C¥EMSes ab WHICH & ‘ 
been up for the consideration of the Senate. It is in part of speech a 
\ a partisan or political question, but an economic } cle laration of all of | 
Li which every senator should yote according to what! counLry, 1 Mains 
es to be the best interest of those affected after such | b “1¢ re the Si . nd 
ation of the question as its importauce demands. Has veenh ho change 
i want to discuss the purpose and object of cotton exchanges, | MeTclal ve dies of the Ui ited 
ie of doing business, and what regulation of that busi- | UFeS Of this Kind agal ii 
he Federal Government should attempt. } falsity ol two of the I 
Creor Ze, of Mississippi, in his spec *h in the Senate | ‘ f those wo \V ud a \ 
( e Hatch antioption bill—and it may be said in passing | ol many times the amount « 
bill originated at a time when there was intense de- | Pressed the prices ¢ L 1 1 ol 
n in the prices of agricultural products, which then Hu Ss in | es 5 
tributed in part to the adverse influence of the exchanges | . +4 actual Beul 
h prices, and in still greater part to the demonetization | Ul nS : nd put in the Recorp by | 
stated the argument against the exchanges so clearly a nber ol > in i 
ing has been added to this argument by the opponents | Me Liguer the price ol Oo 
hanges since that time. He contended, first. that the | ‘ rop DI! 10,000, OO bales i I 
of dealing in futures was in the control of a few hun- , rd aul Ans ue \y ar on the Y 
| » in New York and New Orleans who “have the | ® g. In the first place, th ou 1 f 
lependent of the great law of supply and demand to | te@ant to tic landlon l. from t 
for themselves”; second, that they sold from four | Chant, from him to the cot 
times as much cotton for future delivery as the whole | SPimner \ prebal sold 
he United States, and the necessary effect of such | Cotton were 1 1, but 
to depress prices; third, that while future sales on | 1% not at all surpri ing tu — 
nges are made on the basis of middling cotton, uni- | ! : ers : f 
s of futures are made every day at a lower price than y ions 
J of middling on that day; fourth, that hedges and all el ul re is a b 
dealings in futures are carried on at the expense of the | Hen t ti f 
fifth, that future dealings caused wide fluctuations, | #¢¢urTe Ar KOS or a buyer of s] 
1 tended to disturb and unsettle the market for spot | 6? CUPTY Out Als con d 
i maintain | » nrice | 
argument against the bill made in the Senate was | S©°™sS to be 7. : : 
Senator White, of Louisiana, now Chief Justice of | Show that the more e th 
preme Court, and little can be added tu the force of that | UO", which is demo! stra tor f 
rg t, except that the data which has been compiled and hep ck market. As ock that 
rience of the cotton world acquired in the 20 years | Beary as apt to Bu te wi 
hat speech was made fortifies its argument and verifies | /™ '¢ are i \ few 
rrectness of its conclusions. In opening the argument | ©T 2 fe™ es | 
Senator White declared that in his Judgment there had been be- there are many | 0; rs I 
the American Congress for years no more pernicious, no | R£corD the figure t by ! 
I icious, no more flagrantly unconstitutional legislation, no Again, from tl lq 
sislation more tending to undermine and destroy the very | 1850 to 1860, a period when tl no 1 
foundations of our Government, and none more calculated to | ¢ id from 1880 to 1590, a | Ly 
( ld and untellable harm to the people of this grea ja ngs, it appears tl 
ve were on the average not 
econd section of that bill defined futures to be a con- | obtained as in the period 
t where one selling at the time of the sale is not the actual | lugs. The figu i 
a f the property, however real may be his intention to | the I rrectn f tl y 
ceiver at the time stipulated and howe er great may be his would be compara 
3 of fulfillment; Senators while discussing the measure | ther, these figures show tha 
that the contract aimed at was a lawful contract held to | the market ust ly when th 
' valid Before every court in the land; that by repeated | rate of decline Is less than vas 
3 ‘ dications of the highest courts it had been crystallized in | What was true then, nar i) he } 
our jurisprudence; that it was absolutely as lawful for a man | of cotton was largely predicated 
i = for future delivery as to sell for present delivery, pro- | has become true in a more universa 1 ' | 
vided that either of the parties to the contract has the honest | cotton trade, not only of the United l, is 
sntent to make or demand delivery, and he made the following | carried on by nfeans of future cont! . he i er ol 


‘ +f 


‘ations from writers of economics as showing the character | cotton goods contracts for the dell or t . riod 





of these exchanges aimed at by the bill: j} extending over 18 months and nd me y 1 to ar- 
It is @ singular fact that markets (or exchanges) have been a sub- range for the corresponding pu 3 of |] Ww mat | for 
popular prejudice and moral objection almost in proportion to | a similar period. He would not d to make a con ct h 
erfection with which they economize time, transportation, and involved the purchase of cotton 12 months off without knowing 
and and eaneling prices. A market arises into its highest efficiency ; alles tad which mht thbahtiden! a ha bas | We en pe 
buy rs and celia it concentrates into one focus so large a portion of | th pri e at Wil anek Pat oh tae = - pul 
with ellers of a certain commodity as to become, in conjunction | dealing and the part played in it by the exchan can b 


trated in this way: 
A manufacturer of cotton goods has an offer for the pu 
of goods to be delivered at the end of 12 months, the price to 


s\wndard of prices of the articles in which it deal rers 
sellere eals for all buyers and 
the tel caghout the world. By aid of the quick intelligence which 
affords _ supplies and of the swift transportation which steam 
price me hele world is thus converted into one market having one 
th wJect to only the cost of transportation of the product between 
d ‘nt tor which the price is quoted and all other points, 


2 


be paid being fixed and the amount of goods involving 1,000 


| 
one or two other markets of the same kind, an er 
i bales of the raw material. Before he can tell het] 
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cept the offer he ascertains or he endeavors to contract with 
a cotton buyer for the delivery to him at that time of a thousand 
bales of cotton of the grade required to fill his contract and ata 
price which will offer him a margin of profit. The buyer, for 
illustration, contracts to sell for him a thousand bales of mid- 
dling cotton at nine and a half cents, which price enables the 
iianufacturer to contract for the goods at a profit to himself. 


rhe buyer, however, is unwilling to carry the risk. It would be | 


extremely hazardous for him to have outstanding a contract of 
several thousand bales of cotton at nine and a half cents with no 
knowledge of what he would be compelied to pay for it, so he 
protects himself by going into the future market and buying a 


housand bales of cotton for the month when he contracted to 


i margin for his commission. Thus he eliminates the extra 
hazard from his contract, of course, eliminating with it the 
chance for a large profit, contenting himself with his commis 
sion. The handlers of the actual cotton, the man who buys it 
from the farmer and the manufacturer who buys it from him 


and can therefore afford to do that business at a narrower 


margin of profit, even pay to the producer a better price for | 
his stuff. What, then, has become of the risk which was neces- | 


sarily incident to the sale of a commodity which has not yet 
been produced? It is carried by the speculator, the man who, 


on the exchange, sold to this cotton buyer the thousand bales of | 


cotton. This is the purpose served by the speculators. They 
carry the risk. They are virtually the insurers of the men with 
whom they deal, ‘They constitute a class who study crop con- 
ditions, weather conditions, and supply and demand throughout 
the entire world and, endowed with business acumen and 


ability, they are willing to back their judgment as to what will | 


Cie 


be the future range of prices of agricultural products, 


The cotton buyer, to follow further the transactions selec ted | 


as an illustration, who Las bought this thousand bales of future | commodity, and whenever cotton seems so low 


cotton 1o protect himself, does not expect to accept delivery on 
that contract, because the cotton delivered on that contract will, 


little of it, be of the grade which he has contracted himself to | 


deliver; but when the cotton season rolls around he goes into 
the country and buys actual cotton, usually having to buy cotton 
in block lots containing only a percentage of what he needs on 
his contract. As he acquires actual cotton he sells proportion- 


ately his insurance contract in the exchange until he has finally | thought would depress the price down to or belo 


acquired his thousand bales of spot cotton. He then delivers 


his spot cotton and closes out his future contract. If spot cot- | 


ton has gone up, he has lost money on his spot contract but 
made the corresponding amount on his future contract, or vice 
versa; but, in either event, there is the margin of profit in com- 
missions left to him on his spot sale. He has conducted a per- 
fectly legitimate trade. He has avoided the element of unusual 
risk by hedging his spot sale by a purchase in the future mar- 
ket. This course of business obtains universally; nine-tenths 
of the cotton which is handled to-day in the markets of the 
world is handled in this way. 

There are two most signal advantages accruing to the cotton 
producer by this system: First, the fact that the cotton buyer 
can protect himself from unusual hazard by hedging his contract 
enables theusands of buyers throughout the country to do bus!l- 
ness on a comparatively small capital. They are enabled where 
they have no orders from the mills for the cotton to buy cotton 
wherever the price seems to them to be profitable and to pro- 
tect themselves in a large measure against loss by hedging. 
The banks are willing to advance to them the money to handle 
this cotton because they are protected by such future con- 
tracts, but those banks would be absolutely unwilling to give 
these buyers credit so as to enable them to handle cotton if 
they had to take the risk of that cotton declining while still 
in the buyers’ hands. This practice obtains generally in this 
country—universally in England. Destroy the cotton buyer's 
ability to hedge and you destroy him as a buyer. Thousands 
of independent buyers throughout the country would be placed 
where they could only buy when they had orders in their hands 
for the cotton from the spinners. There is no agricultural prod- 
uct on the earth that has the same active market, the same 
number of buyers distributed throughout the world, as cotton. 
Under the present system there is not a point in the world 
where ten bales of cotton can be gotten together where there 
will not be a buyer for it and a buyer whose price will be 
fairly close considering the cost of transportation and the prices 
of that commodity on that day on the great exchanges of the 
world. Destroy this system and the buyers would become sim- 
ply the representatives of the spinners. Combination among 
these spinners would be infinitely easier than among the thou- 


nes 


sands of independent buyers to-day where the co 

such as to make combination impossible, and thi 
to combine would be accentuated by the fact tha: 
exchanges destroyed only the larger spinners could « 


| do business, only those who had capital enough to 
| carry large quantities of spot cotton throughout the xs; 


beyond doubt these large spinners would soon for 
tions affecting prices. 
A bill which destroys exchanges should | 


be Call 


| the interest of, and to promote trusts among, the < 
| the expense of the farmers. A second, and | 


great benefit to the producers from the present sy. 


} Support ofttimes given to prices by the specu; 
deliver it, the price at which he buys, say 9 cents, leaving him | 


are two contending forces which, in the absence , 


fix the price of cotton. On the one hand, the 


| wealth represented by the great spinners of the y 


foreyer trying to purchase their raw material 
price possible, Their every effort is to depress 


; as to leave a wider margin of profit to themsc| 


both have eliminated any unusual hazard from their business | to these are the farmers, disorganized to-day, dis 


the past, and forever to be a disorganized body 
gling to get by individual effort the best price pos 
commodity, and always forced to sell a large pro. 


| Crop as soon as it has been gathered. Practically 


every cotton crop, by reason of the obligations wh 
incurred in the making of this most expensive 
a period of 11 months, must be sold as gathered, : 
the price the greater the quantity that must be so 


| between these disorganized farmers and these © 


ners stand the great speculative class willing 
cotton seems cheap and to sell when cotton see 
lances in the world of trade. 

True, they frequently sell, but they have not th 
in view which the spinners have, to depress tli 


conditions make the price attractive, these spec 
senting great organized wealth come in and buy 
because they believe they can make the spinners | 
price for it than that at which they buy it, and 
selfish interests, they constitute not infrequently 

ally for the farmer. This was illustrated in hand 
crop of 1911-12—a crop of 16,000,000 bales—wh 


has been disposed of with unparalleled rapidity 
price of 11 cents, and the decline to 8 cents was 
prevented by the speculators, who, acquainted 
ditions throughout the world, began to buy cot! 
believing that they could, as they have since do 
cotton to the spinners at a profit. No one who 


| tions can have any doubt that but for this spec 


who would not have dealt in spot cotton the cro) 
sold for a figure so much below that for which 
to make a difference of many millions of dollars. |! 
present system and the most earnest advocates of 


tion of the exchanges admit that the cotton track 


| be reyolutionized, that some great warehouse syste! 


to be inaugurated with capital enough to handle the 
for the farmers in such a way as not to make a-¢ 
on the market. During the years that will ela 
before the formation of such an organization a Jo 
prices must prevail, and what is there that will 
to suppose that such an organization will not 
for the selfish interests of the men who put the « 
and for the benefit of the farmer. Any adyaniis 
purely fanciful and chimerical, but the evils tli 
from the destruction of the present system are su! 
unquestioned. Once again the farmer would be 
has been accustomed to do—drop the bone in ordei 
shadow. 


The Haich antioption bill did not become a lav 
lowed, however, two comparatively large cotton cro) 
time record-breaking crops, in 1897 and 1898, and 
below 6 cents, the lowest price on record except 
1845. Again the attention of Congress was direct: 
distressed condition of agriculture, and for the purpos 
taining the causes and seeking some remedy for 
1898, an act was passed creating what was know 
industrial commission, composed of 5 Senators, 5 Me 
the House, and 10 economic experts. It was charged | 
duty of investigating the questions pertaining to |) 
labor, agriculture, manufacturing, and business, and 
to Congress suggesting such legislation as it deenied| 
A part of that report made in 1901 deals with the « 















_ 


ericultural products and the effect of future dealings on 

prices of such products. It might be proper to say here 

in 1895 the Department of Agriculture in Bulletin No. 9 

de a report as to the effect of the cotton exchanges in causing 

fi ations in prices, and that report corroborated the figures 

cm) by Senator White, bringing them down to a later date and 

owing that the fluctuations continued to be with the 

“a in existence than at the period previous thereto. 

report of this commission is highly instructive, 

ng the value of the exchanges and the important functions 

arged by the speculative class, and in reference to this 
ces the following language: 

it has been found best for 


} ° 
iCASS 


exchanges 


swer is that the producing and con 
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demon- | 


‘nterests of the community that the risks of distribution should 
ed in a separate commercial class whose members are in a | 
to inform themselves of all the factors, past, present, and | 
ve, affecting the future course of prices. If the risks of dis- 


1 fell upon the farmer, it would increase materially the risks of | 
to |} 


equired and thus raise the rate of interest he should have 

s producer, because increased risks always raise the rate of inter- 
would increase the cost of production and consequently tend 
consumption by rise of price to consumers. Such rise of price 
ertain point would reduce the volume of trade. If consumers 

i the risks of distribution there would be very inadequate provi 
the future. Irregular supply of subsistence soon breaks down 
yuic efficiency of consumers, besides impairing their regular 

w capacity customers of the producer. Hence the com 
roducers, traders, and consumers—all suffer together. Regu- 
ly of the means of subsistence is a great desideratum in 
welfare, but it is so automatic a proce that we really do 
how it is accomplished. The work is done through the medium 





as 


i 
nt 
1 suUDD 
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price ; a higher price brings forth more, a lower price brings 
Now it is the speculator who has to decide in advance on | 

at which a regular supply will in all probability be forth- 
om producers in sufficient quantity to meet the regular require- 

the consumer. One speculator might place the future marke 

» high, another too low, but as a class they correct and check 
her It is to their interest as distributors to call forth all 
umer will take, and no more. Speculators as a class are, 





Huebner, professor of insurance and mmerce, Unive of 
Pennsylvania, in September, 1911, wrote an article entitled 
|“ The functions of produce exchanges,’ and Prof, Carl Pa ° 
of the Columbia University, of New York, “The governmental 
| regulation of speculation.” It would be difficult to say what s 
} these eminent men could have in the cor leratic if this 
tion from an economic standpoint. The ns 
along the lines indicated rhe Lie { ‘ 
changes serve a most useful insti ntality in ‘ . But 
certainly the most exhaustive ey nation ever a into | Ss 
question was made by the Depart: t of Commerce and Lat 
through Herbert Knox Smith, of tl Bureau of Co ous, 
acting under a resolution of the Tiouse ¢ R f 
April 20, 1908S rhree vo nes Are I ) of 
the exchanges and the effe on ‘I 
i} haustive and scientific investi ( 
Congress by one of the most hich a 
employ of the Government may | 
summary, Part IV. 
Speaking, first, of the prs indice 
tributes it to the failure to appre te the 
(1) That every short sale means a purchase 
otherwise there could be no sale. (2) FE 
ually means a subsequent purchase by the o ») 
The important fact that speculators seldom und ib 
erately to defy natural conditions. As a1 hi s 
to shape their campaigns in accordance with such i 
Furthermore, there is usually great division of opini 
infiuential speculators, almost never complete unar t 
ion. The prices fixed by speculation, therefore, are us ine 
result of exceedingly keen competition. In int ‘ 
up, he states: 
The future system when properly nducted i 
within certain narrow limits to increase the pri paid t 
and this, moreover, without advancing the price to tf! sp) i 
beneficial result of the system is chiefly due to the fact that the lein 
system, if properly operated, reduces the risk to cotton 1 thi 
reduction of risk is done in view of the keen « 
in the future market and fore the tton 1 
charges for handling the crop. ‘This ber ! t 
the proper conduct of the system, 
He adds: 
It is true, too, that price movem s in « n 
steadier, broadly speaking, since the { l 
than they formerly were 
And he takes the prices of spot middling cotton for riod 
| of 338 years, from 1828 to 1860, and compares the fluctuations 


with the 3: 


interested primarily in a correct judgment, as mrch so as is 
the producer or the consumer of the product in which the trader 
\nd sums up the services of this speculative class to the 
industry as follows: 
localize industrial risks among commercial class hose 
al function it is to distribute surplus supplies over deticit times 
d places in such a way as to lessen the uncertainty of producers and 
nsumers 
rhey relieve aroducers and consumers from carrying a whole year's 
enabling the former to convert his crop promptly into cash capi 
and the latter to supply himself as his periodical needs may require | 
wit! enhancing prices beyond the ordinary rate of risks and returns | 
ich capitel investments. : 
Competition of speculative dealers tends more than any other force | 
» reduce profits of these agencies to a minimum per unit of commodity 
handled. Released from other economic functions it is to their inter 
ests to seek to reduce the risks of their distribution to a minimum. 
Ev expert 


icquaintance with conditions that involve risks the hazardous 
ents are gradually limited, if not entirely eliminated. 


rhis commission exploded, too, the fallacy frequently heard 
i 7 


| 


that the future price is always less than the spot price. Of | 
ourse, the future price of to-day on the board is less than the 
pot price of the current month owing to the expense involved 
n the selection of a number of bales of cotton of the same 


le, the cotton on the future contract being delivered covering 

number of grades. This difference should about represent 
this trouble and expense and should be about 25 points. For 
reasons which I hereafter note, it is, especially in New York, 
frequently greater, but the test is whether the price, say, of 
October cotton in July is uniformly less than the price in the 
month of October, In other words, is the tendency of the specu- 
lation to put the price down? 

The investigation of the commission shows that out of 57 
(lifferent futures compared with the spot prices realized in the 
New York market, covering a period from 1881 to 1899, in 29 
cases the future prices were higher than the spots realized three 
months later, and in 28 cases the future prices were lower than 
‘he spots; that is, the speculative judgment anticipated the real- 
ized value of cotton a little too favorably in half of the cases 
«id not quite favorably enough in the other half. In the Liver- 
pool market, out of 57 cases, in 30 cases the future prices were 
lower than the spot prices realized at maturity of the contract 
‘nd in 27 cases they were higher. In the New Orleans market, 
a of 57 cases, in 25 of them the future price was lower than 

© Spot price realized and in 32 of them the future price was 
hese results show that, in the long run, the specula- 
live quotations for future delivery are neither uniformly above 
toe the level of the cash value of the cotton at the time 
oe delivery. They are merely tentative anticipations of what 
lat value will be. They do not fix the value; the effort is to 
foresee the value, 
Os afecane Sabdect of future dealing in agricultural products 
sldeuea 7 1s 1e price of such products has been carefully con- 

*G in recent articles by eminent economists. Prof. S. S 


higher, 


} years ending in 1909 and deduces the conclu: 
this comparison that a decidedly steadier movement of pric 
since the future system was established obtains than prior t 
such establishment. If there be an economic writer of 
repute who has investigated the subject and promulgated a dif 
ferent conclusion, I am not xware of it. The consensus of 
ion among those dealing in cotton—excluding for the pr 
the producer—among those furnishing the money to handk 
great staple, and among the writers who from a purely scientific 
standpoint have investigated the subject, is that the destruction 
of the exchanges would be calamitous: that the chief sufferers 
therefrom would be the producers of cotton; 
tionizing of the present system of handling cotton; with its rami 
fications throughout the world would ensue; and, further, every 
evil which exists under the present system would still exist 
the operations of exchanges in every other country 
would necessarily be unaffected by our legislation. 
What is there opposed to this array of intelligence? |] 


this 


' , : 
that the revolu- 


but 


ery of the farmers’ unions throughout the South to-day, “Away 
with gambling in cotton,” because of the belief enterta lL by 
them that thereby prices are injuriously affected. For t opin- 
ion of the farmers on a subject in which they are so v con- 
cerned, reached after a thorough investigation and with 


deliberation, I should entertain the profoundest respect; fe ; 
slogan, promulgated throughout the years and which is a mere 
parrotlike repetition of a cry of 20 years ago, when the price 
all agricultural products was depressed, I entertain no respect. 


I do not believe there has been six hours’ intelligent considera- 
tion of this subject by all the farmers’ unions in the United 
States in a quarter of a century. I have no desire to belittle the 
accomplishments, whatever they may be, of these unions if 
they have wrought great good, they have done it by stealth. So 


far as what has been accomplished is known to the world t] 

is not an agricultural college in the United States—I 

further and say there never has been an agricultural ex; 
sent out by the United States Government, a single one-——who 
has not done more for the cause of agriculture than every 

ers’ union in existence. What they ask for comm: 


Wwotllla vo 


nds re | 
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iuse of the | against it in the price that 
are directed | tract 
officers, and Can these evils be remed 
direct their | grave enough to warrant 

of the ex- | died by taxing each contract 

in a posi- | posing a Federal tax 
ho bring then pre viding that whe I 

d cen- | that no cotton below good ordinary, accordil 


nsistent | standard, shall be delivered on it. and th 
value between the cotton other than middling 
a contract shall be the commercial! difference asi 
exchange not less than si ays before the « 
permitting contracts which correct the evils 
that is, do not embody them—to be exe! 
Unquestionably, an evil should be a gray l 
the taxing power. This can be constitutionally 
judgment, in n ther manner. It affects the 
raised in 11 States, no bale of which is rai 
which this exchange is carried on. The 
this great staple, throu; their own State 
the tol eh t] e @y ile< omy lained of. The eX han 
the refuse i to correct them itself. The sole r 
"s : veen | in Congress, and until corrected the clamor 
middling cotton but at an arbitrarily | des ‘tion of these exchanges will be unc 
izgreal upon by a committee of the 
<= no eessarily represent ¢ 
oan’ netiees | The Filipine People Ask 
These evils are ae 
Knox Smith SPEECH 
the op rations 
ht a future con- | oF 


wn ee ee 1 ON... A Oe ST. 


inary under the OF PHILIPPINE ISLA 


ood : > 
reg N : Howse or Rerresen 
tre- 


which Thur day, Febr ary 73, 191 
es The Honse in Committee of the Whole House on 
Union had under consideration the bill (H. R. 28607 
to him at a | priations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service 
value: at a | ending June 30, 1914. 
For illustration, | Mr. QUEZON. Mr. Chairman, after listening 
‘tton. Instead of | most brilliant gentlemen in this House for ne 
ict good ordinary, | speaking with absolute self-assurance of the 
nd at a value of | was born and have lived all my life, I feel that 
the exchange, the | country because I can not find it. I do not rec 
bale on the cotton | description the Archipelago of the Philippi 
nis, This causes | identify in what they have said the Filipino 
which he usuall suards against in advance by | people. Far be it from me to harbor the slig! 
e real lue of middling | charging these wise and distinguished gentlenx 
tion for middling | por to misinform the House. I know them 
New York ex- have for neither anything but the highest reg: 
normally below | They have merely conveyed to the House in tlic 


is cot- 


otton in the current month, faith their own misinfermation. 

i eotton throughout the United States is Some time ago I heard the story of a friar ' 
being quoted on the great exchanges of the coun- | years and then died in the Philippine Islands. 
below its real value. It affects the price of the | Asa prei icher = went from town to town 

first, by its psychological effect. The holders | people of all clas . living with them in their 
this quotation less than value day after day | eating 1 their 08. "He spoke their language. 

lue less that which they hold, and so with those | o9pporttmities he devoted himself to the study 

to buy it. | isties of the Filipino people for the purpose of wi 
is bought habitually by buyers throughout the | on this subject. When he died a large volume w 
so much on or off a given future quotation, | bedroom inscribed with these words, “My Kiv 
i s where it is abnormally low and does | Filipino People.” Those who first saw the | 
the tr alue often before instructions to these | pleased. Knowing the qualifications of the a 
hanged large quantities of cotton are bought at an | ticipated that the work would be a valuable 
y price. Again, a cotton exchange is a thermometer knowledge. ‘There would appear, they thought, 
hould reflect the true conditions as to the spot cotton, | and shadows, the life of a new country. LHEager 
hermometer which habitually registers a false tempera-| the volume. But what a disappointment! N 
vorthless instrument. True, the value of the exchange | written there. And yet in those blank pages sp 
ging market is seriously impaired by these rules and its well as eloquently the wisdom of a student. ‘That 
a market for the delivery of cotton under its future | Here is another in contrast to it. There are geut 
acts almost destroyed. vote 5, 10, or even 30 minutes of their time to read 
he defense made by those who advocate the right to deliver | part of a report. At most they will make a flying t! 
this low cotton is that a market is thereby afforded it. They | the islands for 10, 15, or 30 days, admire the beau 
overlook the fact that in offering a market for a very small | Of my country, “take a look” at my people, with 
percentage—less than 10 per cent—of a normal crop, and that | With them, without listening to the words that th: 
the worst of that crop, they adopt a rule which tends to drag | their minds would speak, and then proceed to say, 
down the price of the entire crop and which subjects the pro- | about the Philippines.” [Applause and laughter. ] 
ducer to millions of dollars of loss. It is true only a limited | And they want you, Mr. Chairman, to take the: 
amount of this low cotton can be delivered on these contracts, | ties on things Philippine. It is often true that 
but the pri ' the whole is affected, because any purchaser | read something in print about a country or have 
is liable to have this cotton delivered to him, and he guards | of it, we feel satisfied that we may with autho 
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country. 
own language, our mastery of a tongue which we have 
d from our childhood gives the advantage of presenting our 
s so brilliantly that we impress our audience with 
ef that we really know of what we are talking. [Laughter 
| applause. ] 
\h. Mr. Chairman, you may read the history of a country 
d Jearn it by heart. You may know its statistics; the extent 
be population; what proportion of its people can read and 
e, and how many can speak this, that, or the other langu 


much they sell and produce; but to know the people, their 
racteristies, capabilities, and shortcomings, is not necessarily 


know their numbers, their literacy, or their internal or foreign 
le, To know a people you must not only live with them for a 
ver of years, but share their feelings, possess a sympathy for 


ir aspirations, and, most important of all, be broad minded 
ugh to abandon race prejudice and fixed views on the 
rity of one civilization another. You must be 


su 


over so 


from their points of view consider their life and deeds. 
s is emphatically true in the case of any occidental country 
n studied by an occidental. But it is very much more true 
the case of an oriental people because of the infinitely greater 
culty an occidental finds in knowing them. There is not 
et any American who has the qualifications I have mentioned 
to express an opinion about the Philippines. The high author- 
ies on things Philippine cited by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
ia [Mr. OLMSTED] are, as we shall demonstrate presently, 
together lacking in those qualifications. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Chairman, will the genileman yield? 
Mr. QUEZON. Certainly. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. How many years did the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. RepFIieLp] live in the Philippine Islands? 
Mr. QUEZON. I understand he went there on a short trip— 
perhaps a month. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. 
Mr. QUEZON.. Yes. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. Oh, I thought he had lived there 


as 


} 


Only one month? 


for some 


yoare: 
Mr. QUEZON. Oh, never. 
Mr. MURRAY. Will the gentleman tell us how long the gen- 


tleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones] was there? 
Mr. QUEZON. Mr. Chairman, what I say about the Philip- 
ies and the Filipinos is not based upon the authority of the 
gentleman from Virginia; it is based upon my own authority. I 
nt to tell the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Murray] 
that 1 was bern in the Philippine Islands, that I have lived 
there all of my life, that I have studied my country, and that I 
have studied my people. I have devoted my life to their serv- 
and I shall do so as long as God es me breath. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Having said so much by way of introduction, I shall now 
proceed to answer specifically the statements of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] aud the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Repriretp]. But let us remember, lest it may 
be forgotten, that the gentleman from Pennsylvania has ad- 
mitted, in dnswer to a question I put to him in the course 
of his remarks, that he has never been in the Philippines, and 
he will admit, I think, that he has not devoted a great deal of 
his time to the study of Philippine questions. As for the gen- 
tleman from New York, his personal knowledge can not be 
ore than “impressions” obtained from a short and flying 
trip which he has made to the islands. 

Curiously enough, the statements made and arguments pre- 
sented by both of these gentlemen are in cases similar and in 
others absolutely identical. With only two exceptions, to which 
I shall presently refer, the speech of the gentleman from New 
York is either textually or in thought contained in the speech 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. This last being the more 
ae and elaborate of the two, I shall address myself 
mainly to it. 


} 
l 


wa 


ori 


>) 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE BILL. 


Che first part of the speech of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
‘tla was devoted to a brief discussion of the bill now pend- 
ng before the House, H. R. 22143, entitled “A bill to estab- 
lish a qualified independent government for the Philippines and 
(o fix the date when such qualified independence shall become 
ibsolute and complete, and for other purposes.” 

Hie calls this bill “remarkable and dangerous.” I shall not 
cccupy the time of the House at present in discussing the merits 
of this bill. I hope it will soon be brought up for discussion. 
and _—_ all the power at my command I shall then support 
Phi Just now I wish merely to say that the people of the 

‘lippines have approved it. The Philippine Assembly has 
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When we do so speak, when in speaking we use | 


the 


as to take the place of those whom you are studying, | 























passed a resolution unanimously indorsi if h 
lows: 

{Third Philippine Legislature, Ve 
Assembly resolution 61, introduced bv the « nittee on 

t sovereign country, with report (A. Rept. N 4), D 10 

L912, in lieu of proposed resolution » 6 nd 19, introduce ’ 

Delegates Romualdez, Singson, and De Li ‘ nd ad 

by the assembly December 10, 1912 
\ resolution expressing ad! n to t lo nm Philippine 

pendence and petitionin the Cor “ f I d State 

the speedy approval the 
Whereas the Represeniative for Virg Hon A. J n 

March 20 of this year int ad ii Dp 

of the United States a bill | d r t 

the Philippines of a qual i i 1 

eight years of organiz 

the complete and absolute 
| Whereas said bill has en wi 

people as an acknowledgme 

fo l libe pe and 

habitants ; 

Whereas the Philippine Asse y 

people, is principally o dt 

unanimous desi of tl I 

that can not give rise to twisted N 

Resolved by tI Ph ine A ly | 
assembly that the Jor ll i I t 
and ratify conclusiy the d ids 
present capacity to govern the! 3, and tl 
bill completely closes the indefinit 1 
period of apprenticeship, against w 
to this day, the Filipino Govern! 
only the time necessary I lying, « ! I 
fundamental organization of tl Filipine C} i 

4 d further, That the ¢ t ind 1’ I 
Stat , and they | by are, peti ied t h the |] 
dent Commissioners in Wa t ») appro the J 
regular session of the Congr ( t United Stat : 

Resolved furiher, That in case the Jol bill in not ved 
during said session the new President of tl United § adh 
hereby is, petitioned that if a special session of Con d } 
recommend to it in his messag the consid ad 
bill; and 

Resolved, finally, That copies of this 1 ded to the 

| Resident Commissioners, the House of Rep I ! { 
the President of the United States. 

Adopted December 10, 1912, 

I hers by certify that the foregoing res n \ ‘ l l 
by the assembly on December 10, 1912 

i ry \I KALA 
Secretary P is 

I have also in my possession copies of the res s passed 

by every municipality in the archipelago indorsing th 
IMPROVEMENT rHeE BIL! 

I do not doubt that certain provisions of the bi iy be 
improved. In fact, in the opinion of the Filipino people, it 
could, and would be improved by shortening the time within 
which absolute independence shall be granted. But the essential 
thing which makes the bill popular among the Filipinos is that 
it is a signal change from an indefinite, ambiguous, and ob 
noxious policy to an open, frank, and honest pledge of I’ iy 
pine independence within a reasonable time and unde st 
safeguards. 

DR. SCHURMAN ON THE INDEPENDENCE 1 

As it may interest the gentleman from Pennsy! ead 
the opinion of President Schurman, of Cornell Uni sity, on 
this bill, I shali print it in connection with my remarks. Presi 
dent Schurman, « Republican iike the gentleman from Penns) 
vania [Mr. OtMstTeD], has had the advantage—that the latt 
has not had—of knowing the Filipino people by personal 
tact, for he was in the Philippines a much longer time tha 
the gentleman from New York [|Mr. Reprieip], and was charged 
as chairman of the first Philippine Commission appointed by 
President McKinley, with the duty of investigating the cond 
tions in the Philippines. Here is President Schurman’s opinio1 

I think no honest mind can carefully and impartial ' 
without recognizing it as a great piece of con ct t 
It conserves the best interests both of the peoy { Un i 
and the people of the Philippine Islands, while at 
expresses loyalty to their highest polit idea! nd 
it minimizes the risk which is insep » fron 
measure by establishing a period of probation and 
final policy is irrevocably realized. 

PERIOD OF ILLUSION IS OVI 

The period of illusion with regard to American n 0 
Philippine Islands has passed away. That so t bo 
regarded by the American people as an advant tl now kno 
in annexing the Philippines they assumed a he: den and a a 
responsibility. This is not to say that the course followed b 
Government in 1898 and 1899 was not the right cour I Y 
believe that no other policy could at that ti hav« 1 proj ane 
safely adopted jut the question before us to-day concerns rt or 
our doings in the past, but our proposals for the present and the f 
What shall we do with the Philippine Islands over which, as a n 
of fact, American sovereignty now extends? They are not of 1 
| advantage to the United States, but a disadvantage and a burden 
the continued enforcement of our sovereignty upon 7,000,000 ci 
and Christian Filipinos is a defiance of their aspirations and a 
tion of our own political ideals 1d traditions 

The American people have never declared that they p d t 
‘permanent control of the Philippine Islands On th on 
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believe it is the des and the intention of American people to 
relinquish sovereignty over the Philippine Archipelago just as soon as 
the Filipinos express their desire for independence and show their 
capacity for exercising it The people of the Philippine Islands have 
already unanimously and repeatedly expressed their desire for inde- 
penden Their participation in the government of the islands since 
their cession to the United States strikingly evinees their capacity for 
self-government. But in order that further demonstration may be 
afforded, t bill under consideration propeses te give them the exclu 
management of their own affairs, subject to veto of their legisla- 

ion either by the President or the Congress of the United States, for a 
iod of eight years during which, while the president of the Philip- 
Republic shall be appointed by the President of the United States 
confirmed by the Senate, all other officials of government—tegisla- 


, executive, and judicial—shall be elected or appointed by the Fili- | 


themselves or their duly constituted authorities. And during 

3 probationary period all treaties and commercial conventions which 

» Philippine Government proposes to make with foreign powers shall 

ubmitted te the President of the United States and by him to the 
Senate for their approval. 


JONES BILL COVERS ALL POINTS. 


Wise and statesmanlike legislation takes account not only of princi- 
ples, but also of circumstances and actual conditions. Ihe present bill 
admirably satisfies this test. If there are any advantages accruing to 
the United States from the exercise of sovereignty over the Philippine 
islands, ths bill provides that those advantages shall be retained by the 
United States after the islands haye become independent. Americans 
are to have freedom of travel and access in the Philippines for business, 
pleasure, or missionary purposes. And they are to be protected and to 
enjoy the same advantages as shall be furnished the Filipinos them- 
selves. No higher tax shall be levied upon their property, merchandise, 


or business than that payable by the Filipinos themselves under like | 


circumstances. No citizens of other countries are ever to enjoy greater 
trade or other advantages in the Philippine Islands than those accorded 
to the citizens of the United States. Of course, the Government of the 


Philippines is to assume and carry into effect the treaty obligations con- | 


tracted by the United States with the Kingdom of — in relation to 
the Philippine Islands. Important as these safeguards are, they do not 


complet he story. ‘The most important provision is still to be men- | 


tioned. ‘The bill provides that the United States are to have and retain 

control, ownership, and complete sovereignty over such lands and har- 

c as the American Government may deem necessary for 
tions and for terminal facilities for cables. 

It is thu I t ider the terms of this bill all results that may 

be desired by the peop of the United States are accomplished. In the 


first place, the ple the United States relieve themselves of the | 
expense of maintaining a large army in the Philippine Islands and | 


escape the grave danger of being involved in war on their aceount. In 
the second place, they show fidelity and loyaity to their own political 
ideals and institutions by recognizing the right of the Pilipinos to goy- 
ern themselves. Im the third place, while relieving themselves of the 
burden of sovereignty over the Philippine Islands, the American people 


retain all the advantages of commerce and intercourse which ordi- | 


narily go with sovereignty. And in the fourth place, the strategical 


| 
advantage which sovereignty over the Philippines is supposed to have | 


conferred upon the United States is not lost or even impaired with the 


independence of the islands, for this bill grants in perpetuity to the | 


United States the right to retain control, ownership, and complete sov- 
ercignty over such lands and harberage waters as are actually necessary 


for coaling and naval stations and convenient terminal points for cables. | 


There is another respect in which this bill shows not only loyalty to 
principle but regard for sentiment and even prejudices. 1 believe the 
overwhelming majority of the American people desire to see the Philip- 
pine people sovereign masters of their own destiny; they will not, how- 
ever, on any condition, admit the Philippines as a State te the American 
Union; they would like, on the other hand, to see the Pilipines a self- 
governing, independent, and sovereign nation. If, however, they are 
asked to grant the Filivinos their independence, these same American 
people draw back and hesitate on the ground that the Filipinos may 
not be able te govern themselves. 


CAPACITY OF FILIPINOS. 


Unfortunately, interested parties, hostile to the best interests and 
aspirations of the Filipinos, have misrepresented to the American people 
their character, capacity, and conditions. Many, even well-informed 
Americans, have therefore come to believe that the Philippine popula- 
tion is made up largely of savages and barbarians who are steeped in 
ignorance and who would be at one another’s throats if the restraints 
of American power were removed. But the census taken by the Amer- 
icans themselves shows that of the 7,635,000 Filipinos in the archi- 
ae 1903, 6,987,000 were civilized and only 647,000 wild or 
uncivilized. 

These civilized Filipinos are the only Christian nation in the Orient. 
I have often said that in culture, education, capacity, and governing 
ability the Filipinos may be compared with the people of Latin Ameriea. 
Lt they were granted their independence, they would not at once become 
a great nation, like the Argentine Republic or Brazil, but they would, in 
my opinion, take fair ramk with the smaller countries of Central and 
South America. They have had the same sort of tutelage and train 
as the South American ree. That is, they derive their civilization 
and religion and ideas of law and government from Spain. ut in the 
case ect the Filipinos there is the additional favoring circumsfance that 
for 183 years they have now been under the beneficent tutelage of the 
United States, and during this period they have had much experience 
in local self-government, and the blessings of education have been widely 
diffused all over the archipelago. The report of the seeretary of educa- 
tion for the year ending June 30, 1911, shows that the public-school 
enroliment for that year was 610,493, while the number of blie 
schools in operation was 4,404 and the number ef teachers 9,086, of 
whom 8,403, or over 92 per cent, were Filipinos, 


PROBATIONARY PERIOD MEETS ALL OBJECTIONS, 


The bill, however, recognizes that there is no completetqn<wer to the 
doubt felt by so many people in the United States earding the 
capaciiy of the Filipinos to govern themselves short of answer of 
actual demonstration. If is proposed, therefere, that there shall be a 
probationary period of self-government and severeignty during a period 
of eight years, qualified by a veto right in the President a Congress 
of the United States. This will give the Filipinos ample opportunity to 
demonstrate their capacity to manage their own affairs. It will also be 
for them a school of constantly enlarging self-government, finally ex- 
panding itself to independent and soverei self-government. And when 
on the 4th day of July, 1921, the full and complete Independence of the 
Philippines shall be acknowledged, the United States will thereafter 


} 

| have no responsibilities for the affairs of the Philippine peo 
will have no obligation to defend them either against foreign 

| or internal disorder. The large army that we now maintain in ¢! 

| ippines can be called home. The danger of Asiatic complication: 

| greatly reduced. 

But can the Philippine Republic stand alone? The Filipino 
the best judges of the maiter, think it can. If they are mist. 
penalty falls on them and not on us. And it must be ackni 

| that recent events im Asia make for the immunity of the Filip 
| republic has been established in China, devoted to peace and 
| civilization ; if it fights at all, it will be im defense, not for pur 
aggression. Furthermore, Japan's victories beth over China 
have shifted its center of gravity from the islands confronting 
of Asia to the mainland. Its development for the future is no 
the islands southward by way of Formosa, but on the mainia 
ward through Korea aud Maneluria. And while Asiatie na: 
thus drawn away from the Philippine Islands, there seems 

European nation which would have special interest in annexa 

DESIRABLE. 

The bill, however, proposes to give the Filipinos the best p 
portunity for maintaining their independence and national! 
and an effective means of protection is at hand. How are i! 

| and independence of Switzerland and Belgium maintained? 
|} one knows, they are maintained by international neutralizati: 
bill accordingly provides that the President of the United st: 
en negotiations with foreign Governments, including thos 
iteain, Germany, France, Russia, Japan, and Spain, with 
vg the neutrality of the Philippine Islands and the ri 

iv independence through international agreement. 

I repeat. finally, that this bill offers the wisest, justest, 
statesmanlike solution of the Philippine problem which h 

| presented. It conserves all the material interests of the peo 
Bnited States and the islands. It embodies the political idea 

| American people and responds to the ardent aspirations of th 

| the Philippines. Had such a measure been enacted into law 

United States would have had the honor and eternal glory 

| ing the first republic in the Continent of Asia. Now thai 

| people have anticipated our action, we ought not to delay in 
to their challenge to set 4 beside the big Republic of China t! 

boring Republic of the Philippines. But whatever any 

may do or not do, justice, honor, and true Americanism com 

national self-interest and expediency in prescribing thai 

| without delay, permit the Filipinos to govern themselves a 

| within the next few years an independent and sovereign 

| Republic. 


ar 


JAcoB GOULD § 
PHILIPPINE EXPLOITATION, 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania, under the head 
| Philippines not a bad bargain,” spoke of the islands 
| rich possessions,” and said that “if Germany or Ja) 
| other foreign nation possessed them they would never 


| go.” Then he preceeded to enumerate the number o! 
rich soil in the Philippines, to estimate how much 
they could support, and to sketch their imports 
He ends his tale with this suggestive remark : 

Think of the vast possibilities if these people (the | 
taught modern methods and the use of modern implem 
| make the most of their land, and think of the vast trad 

vast market for our products when those islands shail 

densely populated, as they are destined to be when intelli; 
| of agriculture sball prevail over their now untouched 
; acres, 

I am glad to find the gentleman from Pennsylvai 
in this path. For once I am face to face with the : 
that independence should never be granted to the 
for reasons very much at variance with altruistic pur 
is true that after saying all this the gentleman haste 
claim any purpose of “ making an argument in favor « 
manent retention of the Philippines,” and [ believe li 
but the gentleman can not escape from the logical co1 
his discourse, namely, that the Philippines should for 
tained under the contrel of the United States on the er 
it will pay. For the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in > 
that the Philippines are not a bad bargain, put his stre 
much upon what they produce now as upon what they |! 
duce later on. “Think of the vast possibilities,” he s 
these people,” and so forth. I ask the gentleman, If the !'! 
pines ought to be kept under American contro] now 
what they may purchase from and sell to the United States w! 
they shall become more densely populated and developed, 
let them go then when they have actually attained the »'! 
he is predicting? 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Reprrerp], in a 
entitled “A suggested Democratic policy,’ which he w 
the National Monthly Magazine, has also spoken of this 
told possibilities for investment in the Philippine Islands. 
do not believe that either of these gentlemen look upon | 
Philippine problem from the standpoint of dollars an — 
And if it were only a question of arguing with them, | shows 
leave this phase of the question wholly untouched, for |“ 
not understand how in a matter like this, where the ! S 
8,000,000 human beings are at stake, the imports and ©! 
ef a country coukd have any bearing or exert any influe 
the decision one way or the other. 

There are, however, some people in this country whos 
tility to Philippine independence is dictated by the pro!' '- 
are making or expeet te make out of the present rel:(ions!' 
between the Philippines and the United States. Who wou 
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o deny that the Philij ! ines have been > far a good bargain fo 
hose who have purchased Philippine Government bonds at 





-eanteed rate of 4 per cent interest: those who own our 1 
ads and to whom the Philippine Government guarantees 4 
t profit on every dollar they i ose who are benefited 
vy the rebate on our hemp exported » United tes j 
those who, in spite of the positive ju ion of an act of Con 
have been able to acquire, heid, d exploit 
our sugar lands? Of course, t!y interests wil 
ne unturned to oppose Phili e indenendence. but the 
disclose the real motive i underlies thei 
! rs is not the voice of | st. of greed. o é tor 
crandizement. When they a) | to the Ame 11 Neo 
the retention of the Philippines they lways do so in 





e of justice and of 


»yinos who are badly in American rt \ 
“American people listen , ical ery Shail 


American people longer 
the expense of an increasing Army, the building of f 
tions. the enlarging of the Navy, merely to allow men why 

utent with exploiting their own brothers at | 





i i 
to control the lands and opportunities of another co ry which 
» been given by the wil! of God to the inhabitai thereof 
ir own use? This is but another ph: of tiv 
h is being waged by the American people against j latory 
ith. It is the old conflict between the rights of men and 


eatiable greed of gain. 





THE PHILIPPINES A WI EI 
Chairman, I have no quarrel with any man who chooses to 
e Philippine independence because he thinks that it is to 


, 


s own interest, or to the interest of his own couniry, to keep 
islands in subjection. it is but human that when our own 
interests are at stake that we should look after them. It is 


our duty—the duty of every man—to care for the interests of 


his own country. But, I assert, Mr. Chairman, that the pos 

ssion of the Philippines by the United States fis in no respect 
the interest of the American people; and that when once ft! 

it generation of Filipinos is convinced that it may not 

forward to its freedom within its lifetime, such control 
not be profitable even to the privage interests I have indicated 
PROFITLESS EXPENSE OF THF AMERICAN PEOPI 

American people must lose by it, because the retention 

the islands means more Army, more fortifications, and more 
Nayy, all ef which inyelyes increase in national expenditures 

How much, may I ask, has the average American gained from 

the possession of the Philippines? Nothing. Outside of those 

who are employed in the Philippine service or have capital in- 

vested in the Philippines no other American gets any benefit. 

And how much, after all, do these few privileged Americans 
gain? Not even a score of millions a year. Yet the Philippine 

cost the people of the United States 10 years ago, according to 


the late Senator Hoar, as well informed a man as any who ever | 


it in the Congress of the United States and who was as good 
Republican as the best, not less than $600,000,000. The gen- 
nan from Virginia [Mr. Jones] said a few days ago in this 
House, and proved it, that they are now costing the United 
States $40,000,000 yearly. These figures have not been contro 
erted by our adversaries, save only one item. 
FORTHCOMING LOSS TO THE “ INTERES" 
s for the capitalists who have money invested in ihe islands 
let them consider what they are doing before they commit this 
country to a policy of permanent or indefinite retention. ‘They 
ust never forget that trade can net be imposed upon a people 
by force; that commercial or industrial enterprise is essentially 
voluntary, and that to succeed financially in the islands they 
must reckon with one important factor—the good will of the 
Filipino people. 
rhe Filipinos are now harmoniously working hand in haad 
hot only with the American Government in the Philippines, but 
with American enterprises in the islands, because they still be- 
lieve that they will receive justice at the hands of the United 
States and that it is only a matter of a short time before their 
independence will be granted. If, to their misfortune, the day 
should ever come when, owing to the efforts of the few Ameri 
can “ interests” in the islands, they shall be deprived of their 
*acred right to freedom, I doubt very much if these “ interests ” 
Will be able to secure the cooperation of the people in their 
business. I should fear that under those conditions the gains 


Which they have promised to themselves will be converted into 
real losses, 


‘ 


“ AUTIIORITIES ” ON THE PHILIPPINES. 


me now to that portion of the remarks of the gentleman 
Pennsylvania that is apparently most carefully prepared 


Te 
from 


iid most elaborate. 1 refer t> his statement on the ignorance | 
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TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


aid down, not by | and knowledge of the Filipinos. These same reports 
d policies of this | by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Reprierp]. The 
were, of course, | man from Pennsylvania affirmed that the reports in 
hey were known to | “ are interesting and important in this connection” | 
the Filipino people | are made by “ native Filipinos.” It is to be regretted 


s natural that ex- | gentleman did not take greater pains to verify these 
e 1, 


} 


made any per- | before he made them. for he would have found tha 
» views of the | ernors whose reports he quoted are not Filipinos at 
the War De- | governor of Bataan. whose report he quotes, was ( 
elief inthe | H. Goldman, and the governor of Ambos Camarines. 

ivy of War | port is also quoted, was C'apt. James Ross. The censr 
‘ovinces of | 599 of volume 1 gives the names of these gover 
Tw 


LOTS, 


S$ and contrast as well as in answer to the repor 


endered | American governors, I } 


beg to quote how from re} 
ect. Hi rnors who are in truth “ native Filipines.” 
any real j Ov. J. Ortega, of Ia Union, Ilocano Province. 
ation strong | people under his jurisdiction: 
the imperial- | The JTlecanos are of medium height, brown color. fair 
© went to the | and the) enjoy good heayth as a rule; ve healthy custom 
l c. chastity and love of I j 
ding the fact that they are submissive, obedien 
timix er, they would commit crime when offended in ¢ 
Pennsylvania | and when they do not find any more satisfactory vindica 
less when it is | 253 fidelity, then the death of the offender and the faith! 


offended. 


the opinion of 


cans y, if not better, qualified 


site theory, ai hi he Filipinos are alto- Gov. Gracio Gonzaga, of Cagayan, Cagayan Provin 
l all laws of nature The customs of the inhabitdnts of this Province are t 


this side of the question an 
i . © 7 
ave more regard for their | ; 


bedient to tl authorities, and their character is 


now hemselves better a } . ; . : . : 
iow themsely better and I pitable, and moderate and frugal in food and drink. 


than do the American imperialists, - bs i es F 

nien -pemabwasin ce Goy. Simeon Luz, of Batangas, Tagalog Province, 

: peer eats - : | of his people: 

1 from Pennsylvapia in his efforts to establish | ~ =. * ~~? > : He 
1] : of homomenclt: f the ople of the fhe manners and customs of the natives of this Prov! 
ee eS ee eee eee | little, if at all, from those of the other inhabitants of th 

1 exists only in the iniagination of those who | this being the case more especially with regard to the Taga 

J ' hose people, quoted extracts from the Philippine | ° Luzon. As a rule, the Filipino of Batangas is very 

. ; a ; : : | moderate, sober, religious, and very much attached to 1) 
censu that, in the opinion of the gentleman, prove conclusively | pirth, characteristics which distinguish the race in genera! 
his contention Phe ame thing was done by the gentleman ; 5 ‘ Y ’ ‘ 
from New York. It is well to remember that the census of the Likewise Goy, Martin Delgado, of Lloilo, Visay 

Philippines was taken under the guidance of the Philippine | S*Y8- 

Commission, at that time headed by Mr. Taft. and that the rhe customs ond anne of Metnn at the inhabitants of 

“on Yo a RAR otis kl Be gem ee _ | are, ally speaking, identical with or very similar to 

opinions of Mr. Taft and his colleagues as to the capacity for | other Provinces of the archipelago ; they are moderate, t 


self-government of the Filipino are reflected in that work: The | ple, and hospitable in every respect. They are very mu 


director of the census himself—Maj, Gen. Sanger, United States | their homes and families, which they do not leave exc 
Army, retired—was appointed at the request of Gov. Taft, and | £240 £0 by reason of being obliged to seek their sup, 


sections, 
' : 4% 


was placed at the head of this important work without any : fo ; s 
previous connection or knowledge of the Filipino people. It is And Goy. Juan Climaco, of Cebu, Visayan Province 
unnecessary to say that Gen. Sanger believed with Mr. Taft There are seareely any peculiarities which distinguish 
and with the majority of his Army comrades that the Filipinos | G¢gtee the Cebuanos from the other inhabitants of the | 
re} > fitte: : snadidihieatil aot FM tlie a. | culture, religion, disposition, manners, and customs of al 
were better fitted to be governed than to govern themselves. | There fs to be noted. however, a greater industrial activit, 
But even at that, if the tables of the census are carefully | than among those of the neighboring Provinces, especial 
studied, there will be found ample material to support the | relates to agriculture, due, perhaps, to the necessity of 
osite theory, and 5] ‘e so if to this we should add production. rhe soil of Cebu is not naturally extreme!) 
opposite theory, and much more so if to this we should add | manual labor is necessary in order to make it supply man 
the consideration that this census was taken 10 years ago, and Ty he | | . 
1 . . seat se Tenors are » »at ¢ sSweT TINIES 
that since that time great progress has been made by the Fili- Leese reports are the best answer to t le sometime 
pinos along educational, commercial, and industrial lines, a | 50™MeUme 1 malicious, statement that the Filipinos : 
> ‘— ‘ * : ° . a ¢ ro é » sy . » <1 er ‘ ** ogy 
fact to which present Government officials take pride in tes- | Stitute a homogeneous people, but are instead a * 
tifving | tion of different tribes, with different characteristi: 
An analysis of the quotations made by the gentleman from different tribes,” ‘it: ts 'eaid, ate — eee and Cag 
Pennsylvania from the census, as well as of his comments | habiting the northern part of the island of Luzon; 
thereon, shows that bis quotations and comments are not alto- | 1088, Who inhabit the center and south of that island: 
gether reliable. For instance, he quotes that passage in the Visayans, who inhabit the southern group of the ; 
census which says: The reports I have quoted come from an Llocane, 
The selection of a sufficient number of intelligent Filipines able to fagalog, and Visayan governor. The Provinces ? 
read, write, and speak the Spanish language, as well as the various | they have authority are situated—La Union and ‘ 
dialects of the people, to serve as enumerators and special agents was | the most northern part of Luzon, Batangas in the L.1 
by no means a trivial undertaking, for although it was estimated | rs ' B 7 i and Ce in the 
that of the 7,000,000 of civilized population 700,000 approximately center and south of Luzon, Loilo and Cebn in the 
could read and write Spanish, according to the Archbishop of Manila, | islands of Panay and Cebu. All these governors 4 
not more than 7,000 belong to the educated class. the people of their respective Provinces the same cha 
THRED PER CENT OF FILIPINOS AVS SUPERIOR EDUCATION. namely, hospitality, sobriety, piety, morality, and love | 
On page 80, volume 2 of the same census, we read: home, and family. They are unanimous in stating th 
Out of the total number of males of voting age the number haying | ture, manners, customs, and habits of thought of tl 
superior education was 50,140, or 3 per cent. their respective Provinces are identical with those 0 
This is certainly in open contradiction to the statement that | of the archipelago. . 
only 7.000 lilipinoes belonged to the educated class, unless, in The different denominations given to the inhabital 
the opinion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, those having | tain’ regions of the islands—Ilocanos, Cagayanes, aud 
superior education do not constitute an educated class: are, to those not intimately acquainted with the Filij)! 
ALMOST 50 PER CENT OF LITERACY. misleading. The impression naturally conveyed }) 
Again, on pages 78 and 79 of the same volume of the census | ferent names is that the people thus differently 
we find this statement: heterogeneous. The Filipinos do not among thems 
The total number of males 10 years of age and over was 2,473,777. | the names Tagal, Hlocano, or Visayan, but use ti 
* * * There were 1,161,925 males who were able to read. * * * | “ Pilipino.” In their gatherings nobody knows, or cares |? 
The numb t of males whe could bath read ond write was 135,564. | from what region of the archipelago this or that 
These figures convey an idea entirely different from that | eo9me. There is no more difference, except that of 
which the paragraph quoted by the gentleman from Pennsyl- | petween the Ilocano of the northernmost and the \ 
vanian would seem to convey. the southernmost Provinces than there is between © ' 
tHE YILLIPINOS A HOMOGENEOUS PEOPLE, and Oregonian. In fact, there does not exist, )) 
The gentleman seems greatly elated at finding certain reports | ever existed, an antagonism between the inhabitants 
. . spose . . . : saver bec 
from previncial governors testifying to the lack of homogeneity |'Provinces, since, fortunately, there has never Yeo! 











include elements coming from different I 
of Europe, the Filipinos all belong to the same sto 
lew race. In religion they are also more honx s 
“neonle of the United for practically all t 
» of the Philippines, 1 
* millions out of the total ] l 1 of eight millio 
1 Catholies. Belon t same raee. n led by 
e church and t me civiliz: : for the p 00 


the Filipinos wou! natureny have, es they have in fact 


reterict < enstoms l rif 





he inh 
i elin is a fi prove beyond 
Ch thé L1iemporary history of t DP} l 
are i th the most elo t proofs of the 
of the Filipi ! In the siruggle for freedom tl 
the northe well those of the southern 5 
given their lives. 
not a region in tl hole Philippine Archipel 
not been sprinkled with the bloed of tl habitants 
territory in the commen struggle of th ntry for 
At the ¢all of the Philippi independ © cause, eve 
e in the archipel fo, thos Provinces said to be l 
t Dy pe ple of different tribes, responded, aii Meu 
whose local origin n¢ e cared to inquire ley re 
rainst Spain and conquered every garrison and 
1 every Spanish soldier outside the city of M: al In 
‘ se of that same independence which they had bravely 
from their former masters and under the dire on a 
FT nent which they themsely had established th op 
1 American domination in the islands, in spite of the fact 
hey knew but too well th their oppositi nl we ad be 


hed and that their rd for love of country would b 
7 | vi } ; | 








‘ h. rl following extract from a d ration ule by 
Dewey before the Senate Committee on the Philippine 
Low uwnited y the Filpinos in their revelutic 
t Spain. When the admiral was asked how large was the 
i’| ppine army which revolted ugainst Spain he said it hum 
d about 25,000, and added : 
They could have had any number of men; it was just a questio! f 
them. They could have had t! whole population. 
Gen. MacArthur, the man who successfully defeated the 


ex- 


Philippine Army, in a report in 1900 to the War Department, 


plaining how with few and a poor quality of arms the Filipinos 


were capable of offering a long resistance to the United States 
\rmy, which at that time in the Philippines amounted to 
1‘ 


00 men, said in so many words that 
vas decided by a coun 
difference between the Ameri 
guerrilla warfare would be best adapted to the pe 
onditions of the struggle; but order the world a 
practical demonstration ef their capacity for organization and 
self-government it was thought necessary that at first the war 
should be conducted in a regular manner, with a co! ed 
field army. After this plan had been carried out, about Novem- 
ver 12, 1898, the form of guerrilla warfare was adopted. De- 
ing this guerrilla warfare, Gen. MacArthur textually says: 
success of this unique system of warfare depended upon almost 

unity of action of the entire native population. That such 

a fact is too obvious to admit of discussion. Intimidation has 


from the inception of 
of war that owing to the 
n Army and the [Filipino 


ies it 


in vive 


to 


centrat 


is 


btedly accomplished much to this end, but fear, as the only 
. ve, is hardly sufficient to account for the unity and apparently 
cous action of several millions of people. One traitor in each 
would effectually destroy such a complex organization. It is 
probable that the adhesive principle comes from ethnological 


geneity, which induces men to respond for a time to the appeals 
usanguine leadership. 
‘he same 6fficer made the following statement before the Sen- 
ate committee: ~ 


\ 


‘hen I first started in against these rebels I believed that Agui 
‘OS troops represented only one faction. I did not that the 
as population was opposed to us; but I have been reluctantly com 
belied to believe taat the Filipinos are loyal to Aguinaldo and th: 
ernment which he represents. . 


believe 


v 


ony 


the testimony of the two men most competent to judge how 
the Filipinos fonght against Spain and later against the United 
States shows conclusively that they were united in both those 
Struggles. Was it possible, if there did not exist a common 
ease of nationality, a common national ambition, that these 


people, said to be so heterogeneous, would unite to make the } 


uliar | 
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from afar, 
rriing so cries, and greeting 
to fall, that the vision may rise to fulfillment. 

life for thy life, and breathing thine air in the death thro 
rnally sleep in thy lap, O land of enchantment! 

deep rich grass that rs my rest in thy b 
thou seest upspring a lowly, tremulous blossom, 
thy lips, "tis my soul 


ision I followed desire that spurred o ind consumed 


again, © my 


me, | newspapers in Manila and in the Provinces there are also 


Oper y's journals. These native papers inform the reader, who do, 
; | Speak Spanish, of every current topic in his own native d 
Thus the lack of a common language does not serve 
obstacle for the diffusion of knowledge of public matte; 

} other way by which every question of public interest 
} cussed by the masses of the people is that of popular m 
| which take place in every town and village of the arch 
| just as the in the United States. In those yy 
the speakers use the vernacular of the locality, and the 

are thus informed of subjects of general concern. 
AMERICAN 


\ 
(jr ting! mi iD 
I 
( 


teautiful is it 
riving my) 

Su et to 
If in the 


Sone 


et 

covi som, 

aay 

Lil there 
* 

] 


f at eventide a soul for my tranquil sleep prayeth, 

too, O my fatherlaad, for my peaceful 
those who go down to death through 
those who remain to torture 
the bitter grief of our mothers, our 

, too, for thyself, on the way to thy 


thou 
for 
for 


for 
Lor 


ful reposing _ 
inspeakable torment Is case 
in prison ; 

widows, our orphans ; 


final redemption 


ras 
; ; ADMINISTRATORS, 
ISLANDS TIROUGH 


NOT KNOWING 
THAT LANGUAGE 


SPANISH, 
AS 


Gon 
OFPFICIAI 
Certainly the lack of a universal language has ne 

| in the Philippines an obstacle to the carrying on of « 

| hor for the pursuit of any business enterprise. Spain | 

| governing the islands for three centuries through this 

} and the United States has done the same for 13 years 

} the remarkable circumstance that the governing class 

| speak the official language which they had to use in 
the people. Since it has been possible for American 
trators to govern the Philippines, using Spanish as tl, 

| language, although that language was not universally x) 
the Vilipinos and was altogether unknown by most oi 

| ininistrators, it would certainly be easier for the Fi 

| govern the Philippines using Spanish as an officis 

} But the conditions during the next eight years will in 

;} more in the use and knowledge of this official langu 
Philippines. By the date contemplated in the Jones )) 

| ranting of Philippine independence the official lang 
islands will have come to be English, and it will then 

| by the majority of Filipinos. 

> nal tesla Fell of tan Cane More than 700,000 children have already been given 

soil, under what sky, did tyranny | edge of English through the public schools. These : 

; are about to be, of voting age. Within eight years 
or more will have passed out of the schools. The « 
for the last 10 years in public schools has never been 
500,000, but besides these schools there have been | 

Thee anatinenn, Oren emmmetentiin med. Seer: Seen well parochial schools, colleges, and universitics 
Dn eee OI ee dade nesert that be. | Jundreds of thousands of children are given educatio 
thein, every cneniy Philippine independence, assert that be-| taught English. ‘The enrollment for 1911 in the pu 
cause there ure many different dialects spoken in the Arehi- } wo, over 600,000. Of 8,360 teachers in the public sel 
pelago, and there is no language known to and spoken by every | pre Filipinos. 
Filipino, h ice the 1 ilipinos, not understanding one another, can Coupled with the knowledge of English, literacy ii 
have no national feeling or thought, Ls j ; pines has grown immensely since the taking of the « 

Nobody cares to deny that there are different native dialects years ago those who could neither read nor write we 
spoken in the Philippines and that there no one language | of the total population of 4,973,526 of 10 years of ag 
which is understood and used by every Filipino—man, woman, | oy 55.5 per cent. ‘To-day the illiteracy ean not be mor 
and child. But the facts which I have already stited show con- | ney cent, and within eight years, without any 
clusively that the lack of a universal language in the Phflippines | ’ , 
has not prevented the Filipinos from being a homogeneous and | 


be less than 30. 
united people. Indeed, the opponents of Philippine independ- | 


1 


wraps night's dusky mantle about h 
with the dead, to watch till the morning, 
not our rest, and seek not to lay death’s myst open 

and then thou shouldst hear the string of or a zither. 
the hand, dear country, and mine is th that is singing. 


hen our still dwelling placé 
ng the dead alone 


r, 


Breok 
If avuw 
Mine is 


VV 


A tute 
all 
guide 
last 

then, 


street 


hen my tomb, that 
ere let the laborer 
shall my ashes at 


nor sto marketh, 
the earth open. 
and thy valleys. 

thou shouldst forget 


have forgot, no cross 
his plow, there cleave 
> one with thy hills 
» "twill matter, my country, that 
ll be air in thy . and I shall be thy meadows ; 
hall be vibrant speech in thine shall be ance and color, 
nd shout, and lk forever ‘ating my message, 


me, 
space in g 
ears, irag 


ght ved song, 


dolized fatlic 


re} 
I rland, thou crown and deep of my 

Lovely Vhilippine Isles, once again adieu, I am Ik 
All with thee, my friends, my love. Where I 
There one dies not for the cause of his faith, 


Var father and mother and brothers, dear friends of the fireside, 
Thankful ye should be for me that I rest at the end of the long day. 
Farewell, sweet, from the r’s land, my joy and my comrade. 
Farewell, - ones, farewell. To die is to rest from our lal 
INCAPABLE OF CIVILIZATION! 
slanderers of his race could 
on that awful night, as 
the rustling of the black 
poured from the soul of the 


sorrows, 

iving 

are no tyrants. 
there God is the ruler. 


well, 
strang 
ors. 
RBARIANS! 

the 


SAY AGES ! 
civilized Caucasian 
pable of thoughts like these, which 
alone amidst silence unbroken sav: 
plumes of tbe death angel at his le, 
martyred Vilipino? Search the 
martyred dead and where, on what 
evel aim a nobler victim? 

the future is not without hope for a peop which, 
o£ such environment, has furnished to the world a 
and so pure as that José Rizal. * ‘ 


i 
NOT 


many of 
ever be ca 
he sat 


el 
the 


sO | 


from 


‘ character 


f 
ol 


K OF tT IVERSAL LANGUAGE AN OBST TO INDEPENDENCE. 
as 


of 


is 


quest 


My prediction is by no means due to a 
: " ; = . | but to the fact that the Filipinos are doing everything 
ence, in their efforts to postpone the recognition of that innate | themselves. This is a statement which the most 
right of ours to become the sole masters of our destiny, demand | perialist dares not deny. Not only the children, but tl 
that there should exist in the Philippines conditions that do not | also, are learning. Col. J. G. Harbord, of the Phi 
exist anywhere else in the world. In the 1 nited States itself | stabulary, who has been in the islands for many yea 
how many thousands of people are there constituting a part of | jg still there. has said: 
this body politic who have no understanding of English? No sojourner in the Philippines can fail to notice th 
here are many well-governed democracies as well as king- | of all classes of the people for education. It is the wish 
doms in Europe where the people speak different languages. | Will be most constantly reminded. Servants, coachmen 
The to} of all renublica ant Ge ‘racies.that small try dreds of them carry little phrase books of short languas 
ne mode of all republics and democrac les, that sma coun TY | are earnestly striving to learn English, * * * Pub! 
of Switzerland, has three official languages—Italian, French, | education is one appropriation never criticized by the v: 
and German—because the people inhabiting the cantons border- | of Manila. Night and day schools are well attended, and i 
ing Italy speak Italian, those bordering Germany speak Ger- 


former local officials, overcoming their fear of ridicule a 
man, and those bordering France speak French. In the Austrian 


their pride, have sat beside their own children as pupils 
lish. Certainly the desire for education is one of the | 

Empire also different languages are spoken. In England the 

polished style of the English gentleman scarcely under- 


of Vilipino life to-day. Parents make>the most comp! 

send their children to school, and the pupils themselves 
stood, and is not spoken by the masses of the people, nor is the 
Cockney English understood by the elegant Englishman. And a 


groundless « 


is 





and privations to secure learning. 
NUMBER OF FILIPINO VOTERS. 
like condition prevails in many other independent countries of 
Kurope and Asia. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION IN THE PHILIPPINES, 
The fact is that it is not a prerequisite of freedom or nation- 
alism that a people shall speak the same language. It is enough 


ihat there be some language—maybe one or several—imposed 


nnd accepted as the official language, and by means of which | 
intercom. \ 
parts of the,| 
| lican form of government as that is understood |) 
| of the United States. 

only administrative affairs, but also business | 


commercial, and industrial 
had between the different 


political, governmental, 
munication could be 
country. 

Spanish has long been the official language in the islands, and 
through it not 
affairs, have been successfully conducted throughout the Archi- 
pelago. 


The manner by which knowledge of public questions | 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania alleged that ther 
few qualified electors in the Philippines, and in su) 
contention he said that of 8,000,000 people but ‘)s.2- 
the election of the first Philippine Assembly, which 
in 1907; that at the election of 1908 but 192.975 vol 
the election of 1912, 248,154 registered and 255,750 \ 
these figures the gentleman concluded that. only © 
percentage of the total population of the islands h 
qualification to take part in public affairs and the 
the inhabitants are not able to establish and maints 


Comparing the figures given by the gentlemnn 
sylvania of the registered votes at the last electio! 


with the total voting population, 1,500,000, the elc 


and policies is conveyed to every inhabitant, regardless of his Philippines are 15 per cent of the voting population 


knowledge of the Spanish language, is simple. Besides Spanish 


ileman says that this is too smail a percentage fo! 
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thus qualified to be able to establish a republican form of gov- 
ernment, as this kind of government is understood by the people 
of the United States, and therefore the Filipinos should not be 
gives wee A WRONG THEORY. 

The proposition of the gentleman from Pennsylvania seems 
to be, and, in fact, he said so in the course of his remarks, that 
ihe Filipino people should not be granted independence until 
they are capable of establishing a republican form of govern- 
ment as the idea is conceived and understood by the people 
of the United States. If the gentleman is right, we may just 
ag well renounce once and for all the hope of ever becoming 
an independent nation. First, because it will be an insoluble 
problem for the Filipino people to find out at this juncture just 
what the American people’s idea is of a republican government. 
We have heard in the last national campaign from the leaders 
of the different political parties in this country so many differ- 
ent expressions of what they consider to be true democracy and 
popular government that we are almost lost in the conflict of 
th se opposite theories. Certainly the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, being a “ standpatter,” can not claim to have with him the 
American people, and he can hardly expect to impose upon the 
Filipinos as prerequisite to their independence the requirement 
that they partake of his views on the subject. Second, because 
if there was unanimity among the Americans as to how they 
shall be governed it will require the Filipinos to adopt it, that 
they shall be an alter ego of the American people. Of course it 
is out of the question to expect that such a condition will ever 
come. 

The gentleman’s theory is wrong, and he must know that 
it is untenable. More than this, if carried to its ultimate 
consequences it is anarchical. The theory, in effect, means, 
when expressed in general terms, that the United States has a 
right to withhold independence from countries incapable of 
establishing a republican form of government according to 
American ideas. How long has this been a political tenet in 
this country? I have always thought that the United States has 
proclaimed to the world the fundamental principle that every 
people has the right to establish such government as they choose. 
Let us carry into effect the theory of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, and the United States should have to deprive England, 
Germany, Russia, Italy, and every kingdom of Europe of their 
independence; it should’ not have recognized the independence 
of Cuba, and never should have retired from Mexico. 

AMERICAN OLIGARCHY. 
There is another point which shows the inconsistency of the 


position of those who would keep the Philippines under the 
United States, because only 15 per cent of them have the right 
to share in the conduct of the government. The propesition is 
that it is not Americanism to permit that so small percentage of 
the population shall have in their hands the sole guidance of the 
ship of state. If it is not Americanism to permit 15 per cent of 
the Filipinos to govern their countrymen what is it to permit 
five Americans to govern the whole population? For this is in 
fact the government of the Philippines to-day, an oligarchical 
government, monopolized by the American commissioners ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States acting without 
even consulting the will of any Filipino. 

But in considering the number of voters in the Philippines 
at present it should be borne in mind that’ the electoral laws 
in the islands, enacted by the commission, require certain quall- 
fications that should not be required anywhere and would not be 
required by the Filipino people if they had their own govern- 
ment. Fifteen per cent only can vote in the Philippines, be- 
Cause many good and well-qualified citizens have been deprived 
of this rigbt by laws enacted by American officials. The Fili- 
pinos who should be permitted to vote, and will be permitted 
to vote by an independent Philippine Government, because they 


are intelligent, law-abiding men, constitute a majority of the 
voting population. 




























QUALIFICATIONS TO VOTE, 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania cited in the following lan- 
guage the qualifications required by law to be an elector in the 
Philippines : “Anybody may vote who was an officeholder under 
the Spanish régime, or who is able to speak or write either 
English or Spanish, or who possesses property to the value of 
$250 gold, or who pays taxes to the amount of $15 per annum.” 
The gentleman considers these requirements very “simple.” 
: beg to take issue with the gentleman from Pennsylvania in 
tha proposition that these requirements are “simple,” if by 

8 he means that in civilized countries the majority of the 
people, at least, should have these qualifications, Were they 


to be applied in the United States there would be an enormous 
reduction in the electorate. 
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ENGLISH OR SPANISH QUALIFICATION TO VOTE, 

I have asked the gentleman from Pennsylvania how many 
voters there would be in this country if the people of the 
United States were required to read and write German or any 
other foreign language. And I ask the same question again. 
Neither Spanish nor English are native languages in the Philip- 
pines. There are millions of Filipinos who read and write their 
native dialects, but who do not read or write either Spanish or 
English, and they are unwisely, nay, unjustly, deprived of the 
franchise. 

To demand the capacity to read and write English or Spanish 
as a prerequisite to the use of the ballot is wholly unreasonable. 
A Filipino may be a very intelligent man, wholly able to yote 
on public questions affecting his town, his Province, or the entire 
archipelago, without knowing one word of either Spanish 


L 


or 
English, if he reads and writes his own native dialect, for the 


native dialects of the Philippines have their own literature. 
Public questions are discussed in uative writings and there 
are many important texts translated into these native Jan- 
guages as well as others written originally in native tongues by 
native Filipinos. A Filipino, Baltazar, wrote a poem in Tagalo 
which can be compared with any of Shakespeare's dramas, yet 
he never had any acquaintance with a foreign language. if 
the people of the Philippines who know how to read and write 
their own native dialects were to be allowed to vote, the number 
of voters would be increased manyfold. 
PROPERTY QUALIFICATION 

Two hundred and fifty dollars is a great deal of property in 
the Philippine Islands. It is more than a fam ly needs for 
the purchase of a home and farm. Two aud a half acres of 
land devoted to any kind of crop can easily support a large 
family in the Philippines. The average price of land per acre 
is not more than $50, and in some localities it does not reach 
$15 per acre. How greatly would the number of voters in the 
United States be reduced if in order to vote they had to own 
$250 worth of property! It must, moreover, be borne in mind 
that $250 of property in the Philippines is equivalent, at least, to 
$1,000 in the United States. There are, I think, in the Philiy 
pines, comparatively speaking, more landowners than in any 


other country in the world, and this is one of the very best 
reasons for expecting stability of government there. The man 
who owns a home and farm.is generally interested in good and 


stable government, because he is interested in having his home 
and his farm protected. There are, however, in the Philippines 
but few very large landowners among the native population of 
the islands; and this is another desirable factor in the situation, 
that while there are many small farmers there are no large 
capitalists who might become exploiters. 

NUMBER OF FARMS, 

The Philippine census gives as the total number of farms in 
the island 815.453, the average size of a farm being 7} acres. 
Think of it! In a country of 8,000,000 people there are 815.453 
farms, which means that an equal number of f: 
and are engaged in farming. 

American statesmen claim, and with justice, that the strength 
and solidity of this Government rests upon the American 
farmer. What, then, shall we say of the Philippines, where 
there are, comparatively speaking, many more farmers than 
in the United States? And yet the farmers, the majority of 
them, who are the backbone of that Government, who support it 
with their taxes, are denied the right to vote si 
their farms are not worth $250, although there 


. 
ip a 


mnilies own land 


simply because 
Lesay be enough 
means at hand to support them and educate their children. 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS REQUIREMENT 

Fifteen dollars direct taxes per annum! ‘That is certainly a 
large sum for the average citizen to pay in any country. I ask 
again how many people in the United States would be deprived 
of the right to vote if they had to pay annually #15 in direct 
taxes? 

There is another provision in the electoral law which the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania failed to cite, and which is of 
some consequence in enlarging or diminishing the number of 
voters in the islands or anywhere else. ‘This is the provision 
that although a man might speak and write Mnglish or Spanish, 


own property valued at more than $250, and also pay $15 taxes 
per annum, if he happens to owe any amount, no matter how 
little, to the treasury for his taxes, he is deprived of the right to 
vote until he has paid every cent of it. 

SOME FILIPINO ELECTORS DO NOT VOT! 


Thus that my first answer to the figures given by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania as to the small number of voters 


the Philippine Islands is that the requirements of the law 
the Philippines, though they may be “ simple,” 


In 
in 


as the gentle- 
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man says, are far too rigorous. Were these same requirements 
imposed by law in any other country, there would be fewer 
voters, proportionately, than there are in the Philippines. Fur- 
ther, the actual number of people who have been going to the 
polls so far does not really constitute the only voting popula- 
tion of the islands. There are still many who do not vote for 
causes other than a lack of the qualifications required by the 
present laws. The figures given by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, even at first sight, illustrate my contention. Nothing 
has taken place between the years 1907 and 1912 which would 
indicate a great change in the condition of the people in the 
Philippires; yet, while in 1907 only 98,257 people voted, in 1912 
248,154 registered and 235,786 actually voted—almost 300 per 
cent increase in less than four years. 

Some of the reasons why Philippine voters do not care to 
exercise their right to vote may be traced to, and found, in the 
nature of the government we now have. Everybody in the 
islands realizes that while the people are given the right to 
select their officers for municipal and provincial governments 
and the lower house of the legislature, the powers granted to 
those officers are not only limited in character, but are also 
subject to the supreme will of the Governor General or of the 
Philippine Commission, and that the policies of native officials 
can be carried out only so long as they meet with the pleasure 
of the American administrators in the islands. Thus many 
think that it is not worth their while to spend their time in 
going to the polls to select officers who can not, after all, be 
real representatives of the people, except to the extent that 
they are permitted to be so by their masters, the American 
officials. 

There are, in fact, many who do not vote for this reason. I 
could give the names of some whom I personally know. The 
increase in the number of voters at the last election was due 
to the fact that the people of the Philippines are more hopeful 
of success in their struggle for independence. 

And finally, by virtue of acts of Congress, over 500,000 people 
are deprived of the right to vote in the Philippines, and there- 
fore this number ought to be deducted from the total population 
of the islands when comparison is drawn between the voters 
and the population. Those who are thus deprived of the right 
to vote are the non-Christian Filipinos. 

MONOPOLY OF BUSINESS BY FOREIGNERS. 

In the effort of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to convict 
the Filipinos of being an incapable people he made the following 
remarks: 

The incapacity of the Filipinos for prominent participation even in 
important private affairs is apparent from the fact that nearly all the 
commercial houses there are in the hands of Spaniards, Englishmen, 
Germans, or Americans, and much of the smaller business is in the 
hands of the Chinese. If they are incapable of managing important 

rivate affairs it is not difficult to reason that they are not qualified 

participate desirably in the important affairs of government. 

It is not trve that the Filipinos are not managing important 
business enterprises in the Philippines. There are important in- 
dustries, commercial enterprises, and banking houses with large 
capital entirely owned and managed by Filipinos. These are a 
few instances: The “ Germinal,” one of the largest tobacco fac- 
tories in the islands; the “ Hogar Filipino,” a company doing 
banking operations; the “Compaiiia Maritima,” the largest 
Insular steamship company: and the “ Cervezeria de S. Miguel,” 
the largest brewery in the islands, are all organized on a basis 
of Filipino capital and managed by Filipinos, although the ma- 
jority of the customers of the brewery are foreigners. There 
are many other important houses in the islands engaged in dif- 
ferent kinds of business which are controlled by native capital 
and subject to native management. 

But it is true that the Filipinos do not control the business 
of the archipelago as they should and as they are entitled to. 
This is not because of their lack of capability to manage busi- 
ness affairs, but because, having always been under foreign rule, 
they have never had a fair chance. That, indeed, is one of the 

asons why the Filipinos wish to govern their own country; 
because, as is the case in every colony, the citizens of the goy- 
erning nation first and after them other foreigners are given 
by the Government every aid and opportunity for developing 
and exploiting the territory. Of course, the laws of the Philip- 
pines do not discriminate as between a Filipino and an American 
or any other foreigner in the islands; but the executive officials, 
whenever they can, without disregarding the letter of the law, 
help the American business man do so, and whenever they can 
refuse their help to a Filipino business man they also do so. 

In the early days of American occupation of the islands many 
of the Filipino business inen were rather inclined to support 
American sovereignty; but their experiences in their business 
undertakings have convinced them that sooner or later, if for- 


eign rule should continue to control the affairs of their ; 
their business will go into foreign hands. 

The Filipinos do not wish to deprive foreign capital of op, . 
tunities for investment in the Philippines. On the contrary 
they invite foreign capitalists to come to the islands anqj help 
to develop the natural resources. But they rightly claiy, ty. 
there should be an equal opportunity for all; that {ho ... 
should be administered so as to give no preferences to | 
or foreigners. If weever obtain our independence, we pledge, 
selves to the faithful carrying out of the policy of equa! 
tunities for all, without discrimination between 
countries. 


> iaw 
egy 


THE DE FACTO PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT, 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania referred to the sho) 
Philippine independent republic; and, quoting the o; 
one or two Army officers, who naturally were not very 
thetic with a government which they fought, said in c 
that— 

It does not secm to have been very much of a republic. 


The fact is that there can not be found another in: e 
the history of the world where the people, subdued by a for 
nation and starting a revolt against that nation with but 
few arms and little ammunition, succeeded in a few months jy 
throwing off the yoke of their foreign master, and from th 
ashes of that revolution, and facing an imminent war with ano 
nation, built up a government with a liberal and d 
constitution which did not only keep order and enforce law | 
proceeded at once to establish schools and make public impro 
ments. This is exactly what took place in the Philippin 

Admiral Dewey, having witnessed the working of that Ph 
ippine independent government, cabled to the Navy Depa 
on June 23, 1899, that the Filipinos were more capable of self 
government than the Cubans are, and later on, in another 1 
sage, reiterated this same opinion, He said: 

In a telegram sent to the department on June 23, T exp: 
opinion that “this people are far superior in their intellig 
more capable of self-government than the natives of Cuba, an 
familiar with both races.” Further intercourse with them | 
firmed me in this opinion. 

Admiral Dewey sent two naval men, Leonard Sargent a: 
W. B. Wilcox, throughout the archipelago to investigate th 
conditions as they stood in the Philippines at that time, » 
the report of these men was referred by the admiral 
Navy Department with the following indorsement: 

Approved and res ctfully forwarded for the informati ( 
Navy = ae specia! attention is invited to this int 
and care ay pre ar report, which, in my opinion, 
most complete ormation obtainable in regard to the p: 
of northern part of Luzon Island. 

Among other things, Mr. Sargent ores that report: 

“It has been my privilege to have m intimately as ted wit 
the Filipfio poouse for a short time at a most interesting period of their 
history. With the permission of Admiral Dewey I spent the 
part of the months 3 October and November of 1598, in « 
with Paymaster W. B. Wilcox, United States Navy, in the interior 
of the northern part of the island of Luzon. It will be remembe 
that at the date the United States had not yet announced its policy 
in — to the Philippines. The terms of the treaty with Spain 
were negotiated by our commissioners at Paris. and the fat 
of the islands hung in tke balance. In the meantime, the native 
fs ulation, taking matters into their own hands, had declared t 
vis 


hi 


pendence from all foreign jurisdiction, and had set 
ional government, with Aguinaido at its head. * * 
this goverrment has never been ized, and in all p 
‘o out of existence without recognition, yet it can not be d 
on occupied by many millions of inhabitants for 
tood me between anarchy and order. The mi 
ted States held control only in Manila, with its env! 
vite, and had no authority to proceed further; while int 
vast remaining districts the representatives of the only othe 
nized power on the field were prisoners in the hands of th I 
subjec It was the opinion at Manila during this ano 
in our Philippine relations, and possibly in the United Sta‘ 
that the state of affairs must breed something akin to anarchy. 
I can state unreservedly, however, that Mr. Wilcox and | f 
existing conditions to be much at variance with this opinion 
our absence from Manila we traveled more than 600 miles | 
comprehensive circuit thro the northern part of the isla! 
zon, traversing a characteristic and important district. I) 
we visited seven provinces, of which some were under im! 
trol of the central government at Malolos, while others w 
situated, separated from each other and from the seat of « 
by natural divisions of land, and accessible only by !ens' 
ous travel. As a tribute to the efficiency of Aguinaldo’s 
and to the law-abiding character of his subjects, I offer ' 
Mr. Wilcox and I pursued our journey throughout in per! 
azd returned to with only the most pleasing re 
the quiet and orderly life which we found the natives | 
under the new régime.” 


Hon. John Barrett, now director general of the Pan 
Union, formerly United States minister to Siam, who sw 
government at work, wrote of Aguinaldo, the presile 
government, under date of January 16, 1899: 


He has organized a government which has been admin: 
affairs of that great island (Laon) since the American occlr’ 
Manila. * * * He has a properly formed cabinet anc | s 


Americal 
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ners of which, in appearance and manners, would compare favorably 

ith Japanese statesmen. He has amongst his advisers men of acknowl- 
wey ability as international lawyers, while his supporters include most 
“f the prominent educated and wealthy natives. 


vu. 
Of our congress Mr. Barrett wrote: 


men, whose sessions I repeatedly attended, conducted them- 
great decorum and showed a knowledge of debate and par- 
law that would not compare unfavorably with the Japanese 


men 


These 
selves with 
jamentary 


parliament. ‘The executive portion of the government was made up of 
ministry of bright men who seemed to understand their respective 
a ue - 
positions. 


THE NONCIVILIZED FILIPINOS. 

Let me say a word about these non-Christian inhabitants of 
the archipelago. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Rep- 
riety] in his delightful way refers to the Igorrotes, the inhab- 


itants of the hills of the northern part of Luzon, and described | 


their manners and customs to the House. Hesays: “ They were 
eyiltless of all clothing.” And he adds, “There is a village 
there; and I will tell you in a moment about the village, because 
what I shall tell you will show how fit for self-government some 
portions of these people are whose claims for independence are 
pressed upon us.” ? 

I find it difficult to conceive how the gentleman from New 
York can take the position that because there are 100,000 
Ivorrotes in the Philippine Islands, even if they may be “ guilt- 
less of all clothing,” seven millions and a half of clothed Fili- 
pinos should be deprived of their right to self-government. 
What would the gentleman from New York think were he told 
that there are many thousands of Indians in the United States 
who have no notion of freedom and self-government and that 
therefore the American people should be deprived of their power 
of self-government? 





COMPARISON BETWEEN UNCIVILIZED PEOPLE IN THE PHILIPPINES TO-DAY | 


AND IN THE UNITED STATES IN 
The existence of a half million uncivilized people in the 
archipelago, including the Igorrotes, other hill tribes, and Moros, 
has been time and again alluded to by the opponents of Philip- 
pine independence as *. reason why the islands should not be 
free from the control of the United States. How soon these 
men forget the history of their own country! When the United 
States acquired its independence from England the proportion of 
uncivilized inhabitants and of others who, although not al- 
together uncivilized, were denied the right to share in the gov- 
ernment of the Colonies was vastly larger than it is in the 
Philippines to-day. The inhabitants of the 13 Colonies in 1776 
numbered net more than 3,000,000 whites, and while the figures 
given as to the Indians vary, no one believes there were less 
than 400,000 at that time. If we also include the negro popula- 
tion then enslaved, what is the proportion between the civilized 
Americans who fought for their independence and the uncivil- 
ized Indians and negro slaves? 


1776, 


In the Philippines, on the other hand, the civilized Filipinos | 
| Whereas on March 


number over 7,400,000, and the uncivilized, according to the cen- 
sus, number only 500,000. Would any American care to affirm 
that the Colonies ought not to have been given independence be- 
cause there were many uncivilized people in this country? If 
Americans have shown that they were entitled to their independ- 
ence, regardless of the presence of Indians and of the negro 
slave, and if, after they acquired their independence, they have 
claimed and exercised the right to govern their wards, upon 
what logie can the Filipinos be deprived of their independence 
because of the existence of the Igorrotes and Moros, who must, 
no doubt, be governed as wards by the civilized Filipinos? 

sut we are told, and it is urged by both the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and the gentleman from New York, that some 
of these non-Christian inhabitants of the islands will not sub- 
mit to a Philippine government. They refer to alleged state- 
ments made by some Moro chief before ex-Secretary of War 
Dickinson to the effect that the Moros prefer American control. 
fhe alleged preference of te Moros for American rule has been 
shown to be without basis. After these statements had been 
made before ex-Secretary of War Dickinson many American 
oficers and soldiers were killed by the Moros despite their 
love for American rule. I deny that the non-Christian Fili- 
pinos refuse to submit to a Philippine government, and I deny 
it the more positively because during the short-lived Philippine 
“overnment all of them recognized the authority of that Gov- 
erninent. But suppose that these non-Christian Filipinos should, 
With arms, oppose the authority of a Philippine independent 
sovernment, is that any reason why we should not be given our 
independence? ffow many years have the Indians resisted the 
a of their white brethren, and how many men were 
Unies aaa the struggle? Following the precedent of the 
om States, we therefore assert that the elvilized Filipinos, 
ae ituting today a larger majority over their uncivilized com- 
patriots than did the Americans over the Indians and the 








negroes when the United States freed itself from England, have 
a perfect right to ask that an independent government be 
granted them irrespective of the presence of these elements in 
the population, and that they be intrusted with the power to 
govern the noncivilized people in the Philippines. 
THD FILIPINOS CAN GOVERN THE UNCIVILIZED POPU! 
But are the Filipinos strong enough to govern the uncivilized 
population of the islands? We say we are. Our assertion is 
fully justified by the superiority in numbers well in 
civilization of the Christian Filipinos. Moreover, we aftirm that 
the noncivilized Filipinos will more readly accept the authorty 
of a Philippine independent government than that of their pres 
ent rulers. I have told you that these uncivilized people have 
already, during the eight months of the Philippine de facto in 
dependent government, recognized the authority of that govern- 
ment. There is, moreover, the tie of blood between the civilized 


tm 
\TI y 


us as 


|} and the uncivilized Filipino which does not exist between either 


of them, on the one hand, and the Americans on the other. and 


which will make the contro) of the former easier than that of 
the latter. 
THE FILIPINOS UNANIMOUS IN FAVOR OF INDEPEN! VCE 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Reprieip] read as an 


introduction to his remarks a letter which he Says was wrilten 
by a prominent local official of Ormoe, island of Leyte, in which 
it is asserted that the abandonment of the Philippines by the 
United States will be disastrous to the Filipinos. The name of 
the writer is not given, nor is it stated whether he is a Filipino 
or an American; but if he be a Filipino I do not understand 
how the opinion of one man, against that of the rest of his com- 
patriots, can have any weight whatever. The Filipinos are 
united in their belief that they are capable of self-government. 
They are also united in their constant representation to the 
American people that they should be given independence. ‘The 
Philippine Assembly, a body which stands for the whole popu 
lation of the archipelago, has at every session it 
organized passed unanimous resolutions urging Congress to 
grant the islands independence, on the ground that the people 
are capable of administering their own affairs and eager to do 
so. In every municipality of the archipelago, at public meet- 
ings, the Philippine independence bill now pending before the 
Ilouse has been indorsed. In the city of Manila a mass meet- 
ing was held on May 30, 1912, wherein a committee of men 
representing all walks of life was appointed to draw such a 
resolution, which later was unanimously approved by the meet- 
ing, and whose wording is as follows: 
Resolution sustaining the Jones bill and petitioning the Congress of 
the United States for its passage, maintaining that it is the genera! 
sense of the Filipino people and protesting against utterances made 


in favor of the definite retention of the Philippines by the United 
States. 


since was 


20, 1912, Representative Jones, of Virginia. in 
troduced into the House of Representatives of the United States a 
bill “ To establish a qualified independent government for the Philip 
pon and to fix the date when such qualified independence shall 


vecomé absolute and complete, and for other purposes"; and by 
cable it has been made known that this Dill has been favorably rr 
ported by the Committee on Insular Affairs of that House: and 
Whereas this bill, popularly known as the Jones bill, has been re 


ceived with unanimous approbation by the Philippine public, numer 
ous manifestations of approval from all classes of associations and 
other Philippine bodies having been constantly received and pub 
lished by the press since its introduction in the House; and 

Whereas the terms of said bill meet all the divers political tendencies 
in the islands and substantially recognize the ideals of the Filipino 
people and at the same time provide for internal and external 
security in whatever concerns international agreements which the 
United States Government could or might enter into concerning th 
Philippines ; and 


Whereas the National Party, the great Nationalist Party, and the 
Popular Nationalist League have positively and unmistakal 
pressed, directly or through their newspape 4, their most enthusiastic 


approval of the Jones bill, applauding and commending it 
Filipino people as, if not as the political victory to which they 
entitled, at least the most liberal measure which can pe 
gained under the present circumstances; and 

Whereas the Filipino people have been constantly struggling for and 
advoc:.ting the independence of the islands, considering themselves 
in a position to assume the responsibilities of an independent 
ernment, being an educated and progressive people, capable of estab 
lishing and maintaining law and order and of respecting the rights 
of both subjects and aliens; and 

Whereas it is most necessary that an express, categorical, and solemn 
declaration be made to the effect that it is the sense and desire of 
the people of these islands that there should be established a popular 
government, whose control shall be exercised by the Filipino people, 
thus opposing the utterances of certain elements who, professing to 
be supporters of Mr. Roosevelt as a candidate for the Presidency, 
have maintained that the American people and the American Govern 
ment should frankly declare their object in the islands as a guar 
anty “for the interests established here, denying all intention of 
granting independence to the Filipinos, upon the pretext that they 
are not yet prepared for it and that a portion of them are against ii: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That all those present in this meeting express, and do 

hereby express, their accepta.ce of all parts of the Jones bill providing 


the 
are 


sibly 
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for the establishment of a qualified independent government for the 
Philippines and that the Congress of the United States be respectfully 
requested to pass the bill as the formula that embraces the highest 
ideals of the Vilipino people and safeguards all imterests; and be it 
urther 
’ Resolved, To protest with all due respect against the utterances of 
those friends and supporters of Mr. Roosevelt who advocate the reten- 
tion of the Philippines by the United States as a most unjust demand 
on the part of the American people and as opposed to the interests 
of both peoples; and be it also 

Resolved, To express the appreciation and gratitude of the Filipinos 
to Representative Jones and to the Anti-imperialist League of Boston 
for their meritorious labors in favor of the interests of the Philip- 
yines, and to Delegate Qurzon for his unceasing efforts in defense of 
Fillpino ideals; and be it further 

Resolved, finally, To send cablegrams to Representative Jones, to 
the Antl-imperialist League of Boston, and to Delegates Quezon and 
LEGARDA, requesting them to transmit these cablegrams to the House of 
Representatives, and to send copies of the same to the newspapers of 
the city of Manila. 


The resolution as thus set forth was framed by a committee 
selected at the meeting which passed it and composed of the 
following members: 

Mr. Teodoro R. Yangceo, representing the bankers and mer- 
chants; Mr. Cecilio Lopez, representing the manufacturers; Mr. 
Mauro Prieto, representing the property owners and capitalists; 

, Tey £ proj 3 
Dr. Isidoro Santos, representing the professional classes; Hon. 
Maximo Mina, representing the Nationalist Party; Dr. Santiago 
Barcelona, representing the Popular Nationalist League; Dr. 
Alejandro Albert, representing the Progressist Party; Mr. Mar- 
tin Ocampo, representing the native press; Mr. Hermenegildo 
Cruz, representing the labor unions; Mr. Francisco Arellano, 
representing the Philippine youth. 
NATIVE CLERGY WANT INDEPENDENCE. 

The native priests of the islands, upon the occasion of the 
election of Gov. Wilson as President of the United States, sent 
me the following communication: 

POLO, BULACAN, P. 1, November 22, 1912. 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned, Filipino Roman Catholic priests, in 
a fraternal meeting at Polo, Bulacan, send you our most cordial greet- 
ings. We respectfully request that you extend to the Hon. Woodrow 
Wilson our hearty congratulations on his election as President of the 
United States and our fervent hopes that his administration may bring 
to the islands a government for and by the Filipinos. 

Very respectfully, 
M. Sevilla, parish priest of Hagonoy ; Juan de la Rosa, Rizal, 
P. I.; Arcadio Resurrecci6n, parish priest of Meycaua- 
yan, Rizal; Francisco Alto, parish priest of Guiguinto; 
Bonifacio de la Cruz, parish priest of Rigoa; Juan 


Somera, parish priest of Faombong; Vicente Pingol, 
parish priest of Pulilan; Osmundo Lim, parish priest 
of Barasoain; Juan Dilag, parish priest of Obando; 
Esteban Daez, parish priest of Polo; Alejandro Carlos, 
parish priest of Marilao; Ladislao Santos, parish priest 
of Cuenca; Cipriano Aguirre, parish priest of Bocawe}; 
Francisco Carreon, parish priest of Tonsuya; Tomas 


Changko, parish priest of Norzagaray; Aquilino Bor- 
longan, —- priest of Calumpit; ‘Mateo Evange- 
lista, parish priest of Bulacan; Benito Cebrero, parish 
priest of Baliuag; Victorino Lopez, parish priest of 
Quinua; Cirilo Abela, parish priest of Santa Maria; Mag- 
daleno Castillo, parish priest of Malolos; Angel Corta- 
zar, parish priest of San Jose; Excequiel Morelos, parish 
riest of Bustos; Silvino Manalo, parish priest of 
andacan, 

The views of the Filipino clergy are further explained by Rev. 

Silvine Manalo in the fellowing words: 


The reasons why the Filipino clergy favors the freedom of the Philip- 
pines are easily explained. Our history shows that we have been always 
in favor of a Filipino independent mationality. We believe that the 
interests of Christianity in the islands, which are the interests of all 
the civilized world and which are our main concerns, can be better pro- 
tected under a Filipino independent government. We heye, therefore, 
no greater desire than the liberty of our country—liberty which means 
the free and just management of our national and international affairs 
threugh the will and sovereignty of the people. Such a liberty is but 
the sequel of “‘ independence,” which is enjoyed by most peoples of the 
world. 

We extend our sincere and enthusiastic congratulations to the Hon. 
Woodrow Wilson, because we believe that, being a man of sound demo- 
cratic doctrines and a world-known lover of justice, he would do all he 
can to convert into law the Jones bill and thus insure to us the right 
which is justly and inalienably ours. 

That there may be one or two Filipinos for American rule is 
not impossible; but should the voice of one man or of a dozen 
men in favor of American domination be heeded? Have gentle- 
men forgotten that when the thirteen Colonies were struggling 
for freedom from Great Britain, sacrificing for the independence 
of their country everything they cared most for in this world, 
there were a few Americans who took sides with the English? 
Have gentlemen forgotten that there were those who in the his- 
tory of that war of revolution were known to be Tories? 

ASSEMBLY BILL NO. 385. 


One part of the remarks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{[Mr. OLMstTEeD] has given me a great deal of concern and sorrow. 
The gentleman alluded to a certain bill passed by the Philippine 
Assembly in a manner which must be construed as reflecting 
upon the character of the members of the assembly and the 
Filipinos in general. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
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too gentle and honorable a man to have willfully done 
wish to use his own words that I may not misrepresen 
any way. He said: 

As an instance of one of these bills, here is assembly | 


v 


which passed the lower house December 27, 1910, but was los 
table in the upper branch January 31, 1911, after the present 
report of the proper committee showing the object and effect 
I will print that report, together with a translation of th« 
used. The effect of the bill, as explained by the committee, y 
been to allow many persons guilty of rape and certain other 
offenses to go unpunished. Such crimes were to be con 
dealt with as offenses against the victim, who might or micht 
tute proceedings, but not as public offenses or offenses agai: 

Is the gentleman from Virginia willing—would any gent 
willing—to have that most horrible of offenses no longer 

ublic prosecution? Should Filipino women be placed in that 
as the passage of such an act through the lower branch 
tribute to their capacity for self-government? 

The accusation thus made against the Philippine A 
and in fact against the whole Filipino people, is so uni 
and undeserved that I tried then to interrupt the 
from Pennsylvania to explain to him the circumstar 
which this bill is founded, but, owing to lack of tim 
not able to yield the floor, 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania was asked by | 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Murray] the circumst: 
lating to the bill, and the gentleman from Pennsyly: 
swered that he did not know them. He said that he | 
“the bill was passed by the lower branch, and that is « 

It is not enough. The gentleman from Pennsylya 
making a statement that, at least, by innuendo i: 
Philippine Assembly of being unmindful of the honor 
women, should have devoted more time to the 
measure which he criticizes. The gentleman f1 
vania, before accusing the representatives of the Fili| 
of permitting rape, one of the most horrifying crimes 
unpunished, should have made himself thoroughly 
with the subject. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania is known and co 
be one of the great lawyers not only of Congress ) 
United States as well. I wonder, therefore, how this 
could have been ignorant of the fact that the law 
criticizes was not intended to allow any man guilty « 
go unpunished, nor was it an original invention of 
pine Assembly. I shall print the bill in connection 
remarks and invite the attention and study of the x 
from Pennsylvania to it. This bill merely purported 
section 463 and to reenact sections 448 and 467 of the | 
of the Philippine Islands, which were amended by 
of the Philippine Commission, The penal code of t! 
pines is still the criminal law of the land except a: 
specifically amended by the acts of the commission « 
lature. This code is the same as the Spanish penal « 
is almost identical to the French, Austrian, Napolit 
Brazilian codes. Section 448 of the Philippine pena le 
responds to section 463 of the Spanish penal code and is s 
to sections 337 and 338 of the French penal code; se 
second part, of the Austrian code; sections 326 and 327 
Napolitan code; and section 250 of the Brazilian code. 

Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania mean that 
lative bodies of every one of these countries propos 
men guilty of rape to go unpunished? Does he me 
that the legislators of those countries propose to | 
women unprotected when assailed? 

Surely the gentleman could not have meant to draw 
indictment against the legislators of countries which are : 
the most advanced nations of the world in civilization 
science of iegislation. 

The bill which the gentleman from Pennsylvania ¢! 
like the dispositions in this respect of the French, A 
Spanish, Italian, and Brazilian codes, is framed upon in : 
gether different theory and purpose from that which tl: 
tleman thinks underlie it. They are based on tle th 
the crimes of seduction, abduction, rape, adultery, and 
involve the dishonor of the person and of the family ole 
or, in other words, to the belief which exists the word 
that a woman loses her honor, and with her's her | 
if she has had, even unwillingly, illegitimate intercourse | 
man. The purpose of the bill is to give, in these cases, to" 
offended parties ample liberty to choose whether they \" 
rather keep to themselves their disgrace or make it uo 
the public by the prosecution of the crime. But the cen 
freus Pennsylvania is very much mistaken when le « 
that rape by virtue of this bill is not subject to public prose 

Paragraph 3 of section 1 of the assembly's bill says: 

In order to proceed in case of rape and in those of abduct 
mitted with unchaste design the denunciation of the interes 


of her parents, grandparents, or guardians shall suffice, ev 
they do not present a formal petition to the judge. 


a 


{ 
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sass 
The construction of this paragraph, familiar even to law stu- 
in the countries where similar provision exists, is that 


dents 4 . . 4 
the Government shall institute criminal proceedings as soon as 
it « advised of the facts, even orally, by any of the parties 


While the bill passed by the Philippine Assembly may not be 
ord with the legal views of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
a2 or his own personal opinion, it is not by any means an 
tion of the inability or ignorance of the members of the 
yyine Assembly. Much less does it indicate any lack of 
r sense of morality in the people of the Philippine Islands. 
MORALITY IN THB PHILIPPINES, 
It is interesting to cite in connection with this matter the 
state ments of the census in /7olume iI, page 117: 

The number of women who reported themselves prostitutes was 476, 
nearly all of whom were in Manila. Of these, 75 were white, nearly all 
the countries of Europe being represented besides the United States; 

yr more than half, were yellow, practically all of whom were Japa- 
nese: ‘and only 141, or 1 in 25,000 of the female population of the 
{ were Filipinos. It is rather extraordinary that in this Malay 
eg seyen-tenths of all the prostitutes were from foreign lands, 
‘ ks volumes for the chastity of the Filipinos. 

This American-made book pays the highest possible tribute to 
the morality of the people of the Philippines, and is a final 
answer to the gentleman from Pennsyivania. 

LEGISLATIVE MISTAKES MADE EVERYWHERE, 

But even admitting that the assembly had passed some unwise 
legislation, is that to be considered a conclusive proof of the 
incapacity of the Filipinos for self-government? Shall it be 
held a ground for denying them their God-given right to inde- 
nenden How many of the legislatures of the different States 
of the Union, including the National Congress, have made mis- 
takes in their legislative policies? Is there any legislature, 
whether in Europe, America, or Asia, free from mistakes? If I 
were to cite instances, I could convict every country on earth 
lack of ability for self-government. The legislative record 
of the assembly is indeed most extraordinary if, after four 
recular and three extra sessions, its critics have found but two 
bills to criticize out of hundreds passed, and even when in those 
instances I have shown that the criticism is unwarranted. 
INDEPEXDENCB SHOULD BB GRANTED AS A MATTER OF JUSTICE. 


I have dwelt at length on every subject touched upon by both 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from New 
York. I have, I think, demonstrated that their arguments 
against Philippine independence are baseless. There is, in fact, 
no reason for withholding the exercise of the sacred right of 
self-government from the Filipinos unless it be the determina- 
tion to deprive them of that right. We have given in every case, 
when we haye been afforded the opportunity, proof that we 
know how to manage our own affairs, and that we can do it 
better than anybody can do it for us. 

We do not seek the pity of the American people. We ask 
no favor from them. We only want them to comply with the 
divine rule, “ Do unto others what you would that others should 
do unto you.” The gentleman from New York, in his generosity, 
repeated in the beginning of his remarks what he once told me, 
that he sought for his people no freedom that he does not want 
for my people. If he means what he says, how can he coun- 
tenance the continuation in the Philippines of American sover- 
eignty for a single day against the will of the inhabitants 
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when he certainly does not intend t 
to be governed by a foreign nation for one m 
that the Filipinos shall be as fr 

we are not as free as the Ameri 


» permit his 
inute? 
Americans. 


own country 
He desires 


» as the And yet 


cans are. We do not enioy 

the same privileges and the same political rights that they do. 
They have their own flag. We have none They have their 
own Government, administered by men of their race and their 
selection. We have not. And all that we need to be on the 
same footing with them is that the gentleman from New York 
and all his colleagues in the House of Representatives and in 
the Senate vote for a bill granting independence to the Philip- 
pine Islands. [Applause.] 

The following is the document referred to in the foregoing 
remarks: 

(Introduced by the committee on revision of laws on Dx 16, 191¢ In 
substitution for A. B. No, 254 Delegate Acuna; and consid 1 
and passed by the house on Dec. 27, 1910.) 

An act amending act No. 1773, entitled “An act to provide for 
public prosecution of the crimes of aduiterio, estupro, ipto 
cion, calumnia, and injuria, to abolish the right of 1 jon | 
grieved party in such cases, to provide for a special civil ) 
damages therein, and for other purposes,” restoring with ame: dt 
certain provisions of the penal code of the Philippine | ids o1 
subject. 

By authority of the United States, be it enacted by the Phili; 
Legislature, that 

SECTION 1. Article 448 of the Penal Code of the Philippine Islands 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“ArT. 448. Criminal proceedings for seduction can only be in l 
on the complaint of the offended person or her parents, grand; ts, 
or guardian. 

“In order to proceed in cases of rape and in those of abduction 
committed with unchaste design, the denunciation of t ir ted 
party, of her parents, grandparents, or guardians, shall iffice even 
though they do not present a formal petition to the judge. 

“If the person injured should, by reason of her age or mental condi 
tion, lack the requisite personality to appear in court, and should, 
sides, be wholly unprotected, not having parents, grandparents, broth 
ers, or guardian of person or property to denounce the crime, the fiscal 


may do so, acting on the strength of public rumor. 

“In all the cases of this article the express or imp 
the offended party shall extinguish penal action or 
should have been already imposed on the culprit 

“The pardon shall never be presumed, except by the marriage of the 
offended party with the offender. 

** Nevertheless, when the culprit is 


lied p 


the 


irdon of 


penalty if it 


a public official, this article shall 


not apply, except in the event of the marriage of the offended person 
with the offender, with regard to whom the existing provisions for cases 
of public offenses shall prevail in their entirety.” 

Sec. 2. Article 463 of the said Penal Code of the Philippine Islands is 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. Article 467 of the same code is hereby amended to id as 
follows : 

“ArT. 467. No one shall be punished for calumny or contumely unlé 
on complaint of the offended party, except as provided in Title 11 
Chapter V, of this book. 

“For the purposes of the three chapters of this title an offended 
party shall be considered not only the individual but also any other 


moral or judicial person legally authorized and represented 


“A person guilty of calumny or contumely against individuals shal 


be relieved from the penalty imposed by the pardon of the < nae 
party.” 
Sec. 4. Sections 1, 2, and 4 of act No. 1773 of the Philippine Com 


sion, and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith, are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 5. The public good requiring the speedy enactment of this bill 
the same shall take effect on its passage, in accordance with section 1 
of act No. 1945 of the Philippine Legislature. 

Enacted. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing bill was passed by the assembly o 
December 27, 1910. 


n 


RAMON DIOKNO, 
Secretary Philippine Assembly. 


















































